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TE political strage is dominated today 
by the antics of Indira Gandhi or the 
lackadaisical functioning of Janata 
Government, the hectorings of Charan 
Singh or the head-countings by the 
Reddy-Chavan Congress. 
Looming large over them is the question 
of election prospects in the States due to 


' go to the poll in March — particularly 


the three in the south and west, Andhra, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra, and one in 
the east, Assam. Alliances, adjustments 
are in the offing in which principles and 
public professions are not always the 
main consideration. ` Bickerings increase 
in the season of the Кш, and strange 
bedfellows could be see 

Thus the priorities i political life get 
distorted in the excitement ofthe election 
campaign fever. The Janata leaders ате, 
getting ready to push up their respective 
group aspirants. Th he Indira Congress is 
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in а hurry to establish its credentials, 
especially in Andhra and Karnataka, 
banking on the capacities of Chenna 


. Reddy and Devaraj Urs. The Brahma 


Con relieved of the anxiety over the 
num of supporters after’ the split, is 
faced with the onerous job of coordinating. 


‘the dcings of its various Pradesh satraps. 
' And ће Communist Parties, pledged to 


f 


toc 
E 


build Left unity, are still far apart. 

Tn (he wild life of parliamentary politics, 
election campaigns hold the place of big 

ne hunting. But beyond this ponele, 
Bosco lies the wider world of mass 
activity, of the day-to-day struggle of the 
workng man and woman. By the 
Government’s own admission, the workers’ 
strikes are on the increase. No doubt, 
part of these might be the inevitable 
sequel to the return of the formal democ- 


ratic liberties after the gag of the Emer- А 
gehcw raj; but these strikes reflect to a large | 


measure, the growing discontent on the 
industrial front. The strike of the Govern- 
ment employees in Bombay has not been 
settled because the State Government run 
by tke Congress, has been getting the full 
support of the Janata Prime Minister to 
put it down. 

The rural scene is no more peaceful: 
wha is passed off as atrocities on the 
Harijans 1s in E the offensive of the 
rich er against the poor t and: 
the E worker. The Gove nmen 
claim that the price level has not yet risen 


. to the level of 1974 offers no consolation 


for any middle-class home haunted by the 
spectre of impoverishment and unemploy- 
ment. The blackmarketeer is as ‘active as 
the hoarder: | 

What is disconcerting is that intimida- 
Поп and suppression of working-class 
actions are no longer being focussed by 
poliicians and the press in an effective 
manner. Within earshot of the Capital, 
mass actions by the workers in the risin 
industrial belt with Faridabad at one end 
and Ghaziabad at another, received scant 
attention. 

In the seven months between June and 
December, there took place as many as 
seven police actions, in which- wor- 
kers were killed as a result of indis- 
criminate police firing. in June.at Drug. 
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Dilli-Rajhara mines (Madhya Pradesh) in 
which official figures show ten killed and 


eighteen wounded; in August at IISCO in __ 


Dhanbad (Bihar), one killed and six 
wounded, and again at Bokaro, one killed 
and one wounded; in September at Sahiba- 
bad (UP), seventy wounded; in October at 
Mulund (Maharashtra), sixty-nine wound- 
ed; and in December, at Lucknow (UP), 
seven workers were wounded, and in the 
same month at Kanpur, eleven workers’ 
were killed and a large number wounded 
by police firing, according to the Govern- 
ment’s published data. 

. The list even under official cover is 
formidable. But any careful enquiry will. 
show that many more have lost their lives. 
Recently, a preliminary on-the-spot probe 
by two young investigators into the 
JODIE. at the Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
at Kanpur bring out a gruesome. picture 
of complicity between venal management 
ofthe mills and the thoroughly unscrup- 
ulous police, їп which several hundred 
workers were suspected to have been killed 
and there are allegations of dead bodies 
of the victims having been dumped їп the 
river. A Hindi daily, widely respected, 
editorially indicted the Government, hold- 
ing it “wholly responsible" for the inci- 
dent, which it did not hesitate to brand as 
a “massacre”. © . 

Мо judicial probe has been ordered. No 
political party has taken up the issue, 
though it 1s widely known that the name 
of. the Swadeshi Cotton Mills stinks 
because of corruption. The press, even the 
progressive section of it, has not campaign- ` 
ed for the punishment of the police terror 
at Kanpur. : 

With all the fulsome tributes paid to 
the voter at the March poll overthrowing 
the Emergency raj, there seems to be no 
thought for the working people, their 
problems and persecution. 

The time has come when the mask has 
to be tarn asunder. Democracy cannot be 
the prerogative of the privileged, the 
affiuent, It is the birthright of this great 
nation. : 

Kanpur is a badge of shame, a warning 
against immoral complacency. 

` N.C.. 


-January 10 
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"Тнв pope Js session of the Indian History 
: * Congress (ICH) took placeat Bhubáneswar from 
December 28 to 26, 1977, with the Utkal University 
. acting as the host. — . | 

Nearly 400 member delegates and scores of visitors 
.attended the Congress from al] parts of India — 
‘` Guja-at and Maharashtra to’ Assam, West Bengal, 
Arunachal and Nagaland, from Kashmir and Punjab 
to Kerala in the беёр south. Delegates were from'all 
. аре groups and represented almost all points. of view. 
At ore end were hoary-headed veterans like P.ofessor 
. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar of the Jadavpur University, 
the cutgoing President of the IHC, and at the other 
end were the very young scholars like Suresh 

~ Srivastava ‘of, Delhi or Shyamali Sen of Calcutta. 
Traditional historians rubbed shoulders in various 
sessions with younger elements with modefn ‘out- 
. look, and the liberals freely discussed points of view 
Author is Head of the: Department of History, Surenára- 
nath College for Women, Calcutta and a member of the 

Execctivo Committee, Indian History Congress. | 
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"Uh varióus historica] problems with their Магий 


counterparts. There were animated discussions and. 
lively controversies over шүн paper presented inthe. 
different sections—Ancient, Medieval and Modern— 
but there was no rancour, no bitterness. All discus-. 
sions were conducted in а keen critical spirit, but. 
also with tolerance for each other's point of view. ( 
Only on one question the vast majority of Ше 


' delegates demonstrated unanimity and uncompro-. 


mising position in expressing their viewpoint: it 
is impermissible for historians to allow History to: 
betaught or written on communal casteist, racial: 
or chauvinist lines. They were equally emphatic in: 
reaffirming the commitment of the Indian History, 
Congress to the “scientific and secular approach to 
to the study of History" (Text of the Resolution on, 
this subject passed unanimously by the Indian 
History Congress on December 28, 1977, is appended 
to this article). i ' ; 

The business meeting of the IHC, with almost all 
delegates present, enthusiastically adopted a resolu-. 
tion on these lines, moved by Professor Irfan Habib, 
on behalf of the outgoing executive committee, and 
supported by leading historians from almost every 
State. Dr M.N: Das, «Head of the Department of 
History, Utkal University told the business meting, 
that ‘he жаз never oven consulted or informed that 
his name , was being suggested to head the so ca'led 
enquiry committee to go into the "Charges" raised 
in the notorious anonymous letter placed before the 
Prime Minister, demanding withdrawal of certain 


. history text-books. - 


Almost all the speakers also pointed out that 
this was not the first occasion wasn ‘the IHC 
had taken such asharp stand on a controversial 
issue. Back in 1973 and 1974, two successive 
sessions’ of.'the IHC at Chaadigarh and Calcutta 
(Jadavpar), had unanimously condemned the action 
of the’ Maharashtra Government ia terminating the 
setvices of Professor Ranade of Aurangabad, for 
having offered a critical interpretation of tne assess- 
ment of Shivaji as a ruler, and ultimately the IHC 
succeeded ia getting Raoads restored to his post, 

: When Professor Kenny of Bombay, a member of 
thethen Executive Committee of the IHC, was arrest- 
ed and detained under the MISA ia 1975, under tha 


“Emergency raj, the Indian’History Congress, meeting 
' at Aligarh in December 1975, had no hesitation in 


unanimously demanding the immediate releass of 
Professor Kenny. ' 

Therefore, the stand taken at Bhubaneswar on 
the text-book ‘issue, in def:nce of secular and 
scientific approach to the study of History, was quite , 
in keeping with the democratic traditions of the IHC, 
Moreover, as many speakers pointed out, historians 
owed a duty towards future generations and coald 
not remain indifferent when attempts wero boing 
made to poison the minds of our children by means ` 
of communal and chauvinist propaganda, sought to 
be conveyed through the medium of history. 

Such a stand was also consistent with the trénd 
reflected ih the discussions and papers of the IHC 


‘during recent years. .An analysis of the -pap:rs 


presented at Bhubaneswar, in all the sectioas, 


Clearly reveal that Шо was пот much greater 


‘5 














` Resolution passed unanimously by the Annual 

Business meeting of the Indian History Cong- 
reas, beld on December dE TTA he UGA 
University, Biubaneswar, Orima: 


The Indian History Congress meeting at 
Bhubneswar for its thirty-cighth session, reaffi- . 
rms the commitment of Indian Historians to 
the scientific and sesular approach to the 
study of History. This believes that 
it is indefensible to use History for conveying 
communal, caste and racial prejudices, The 
Congress is convinced that. the task of the 
historian is to establish and correlate facts 
relevant to all aspects of human endeavour — 
political, social, economic and cultural — while 
preserving all the time for a kindly critical spirit. 

In the present’ attack' on certain history text- 
bdoks approved for use in schools, these 

- : \ 


emphasis on discussion of economic, social and cult- 
ural history of varions periods and regions, together 


"with political’ history. And суеп in the case of: 


politica!" history, the stress һай now changed from 
discussion of rulers, dates and battles etc. to the 
impact of politics of & period on the society and 
the people, ouo eoe of various classes and 


principles have been expressly brought into ` 
question. Ап attempt is being made by the 
Government to remove these text-books and 
there are, apprehensions of Government offer- . 
ing patronage to the rewriting of History on 
communal and chauvinistic lines. It cannot 
-also escape notice that the policy of personal 
bens and restrictions has also been resorted to 
as part of the attack on historians noted for 
scientific approach to the past, just as was done 
under the previous regime. 
The historians of India have-to be'on gnard 
ainst, the divisive forces bent on giving a 
лонае and harmel dion of ou: peop 


desist from giving official support and backing 
to such forces. 





masses. This, certainly is a highly desirable and 
healthy development. 

То sum up, the Indian History Congress seasi 
was а huge success at Bhubaneswar. It is only to bo 
hoped that this tradition will continuo with Dr Sarve- 
palli Gopal being unanimously elected to 
„over the next session ix S ATA 


— 
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T= шїйзгу attacks by Kampuohea (Cambodia 
agamet Vietnam has now Ee ou 
the shape of a regular war. i | 


It is unfortunate. because: the two neighbouring 
countries. unitedly victorious in a terribly sanguinary 


‚ war against the world’s mightiest imperialist power, 
- the United States, are now today locked in a cambat ' 


against each other. Tho friendship and understanding 
between the peoples of Kampuchea and Vietnam, 
cemented by blood in the resistance against US imper- 
iali 6 


interests 3ampered by the growing unity of sovereign 


have the milita ) 
lenge the рового! people's army of Vietnam — born, 
nurtured апа built through numerous clashes and 
battles in the resistance against French, Japanese and 
the US armageddon — which  e«tablished world 
historic military.landmarks from Diea Bien Phu to 
Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon). One must also recall 
here that it was the Vietnamese soil that the present 
rulers of Kampuchea had used to с on their 
struggle against US imperialist occupation forces, 
even though their political headquarters were locat- 
ed in Peking. 

It was -he people of Vietnam, themselves engaged 
jn а life and, death struggle against US aggression, 


i i 
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who unhesitatingly provided the leaders of Kampu- 
chea with all the necessary facilities of a secure and 
effective rear in their struggle for liberation frot- 
-the common enemy. ‘It: is disconcerting to find 
some of those very leaders today 1 
about their debt of gratitude that they owe to 
the people of Vietnam and resort to military 
attacks and trate heinous crimes against them. 

г It is unthinkable that the people of Kamp 
have forgotten the deep concern and care with which 


- the Vietnamese people looked after them in those 


very border regions where the Phnom Penh leaders 

have led their armies sinco May 1975. Today, the 
very same border regions are being attacked by the 
present rulers of Kampuchea. 

. Border disputes between two neighbouring coun- 
tries are not something new. They have existed in 
history and crop up every now and then. Kam- 

°з rulers raised it even at the Geneva confer- 
ance’ of 1954. But the method of solving them between 
two neighbours pledged to friendship and respect of 
each other's territorial sovereignty, have. also been 
evolved to sitting around negotiating table and 
settung them to mutual satisfaction. Every war — 
local, regional and global — has taught mankind the 
irrefutable truth that war cannot solve any problem. ` 
It can only create many new ones. 

India does feel concerned at these developments - 
in South-east Asia, particularly at a time when 
these were reasons to look forward to a period of 
peace and stability after years of war and destruo- 
tion, jeopardising all efforts for economic well 
being of the peoples of the region. ' 

India's own experi of border dispute with 
China with whom relations of close friendship and 
mutual cooperation had. been pledged in ‘sanctified 
agreements and y acknowledged by the ac- 
-credited leaders of the two countries, shows that 
Peking's attempt to settle this dispute on the 
‘stren of its military might, had not lèd to an 
solution. On the other hand, China’s action had 
severely impaired the capacity of the Asian peoples 
td unitedly combat imperialist aggressions and 
neocolonial machinations in this part of the world.. 

The united stand of the Asian peoples, including 
those of China and India with their vast population 
and geographical mass, could have then made it 
impossible for the US шош ез to ever think of 

ing the bloodbath in Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos. Nor would they have been emb бепой 
to set up a nuclear military base at Diego Garcia, 
threatening not only the littoral states of the Indian 
Ocean but also the entire Asian continent. But 
China's leaders seem to have other perspectives, 

. different calculations, in establishing their stake in © 
world power game. ' usn . . 

Now we have the ominous reports that Chinese: 
„arm and experts have reiaforoed ^ Kampuchea’s 
military leadership. There are reports that North 
Korea, too, has jumped into the fray to ‘‘assist” 
Kampuchea. Assist in what? In escalating the 
‘clashes into an annihilating war? Are the leaders in 
Peking and Pyongyang **aseisting".in a war to rid 
the Asian soil of imperialist aggression? Are they · 
not trying to defeat and cripple Vietnam which ; has 
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successfully raised the banner of freedom against 
imperialist aggression on the Asian soil?. If the 
reports are true, they wculd certainly gladden the 
hearts of the US imperialists who had only recently 
suffered a crushing and humiliating defeat at the 
hancs of the heroic Vietnamese people. 

India is not unaware of the Vietnainese-Chineso 
dispute over the Paracel Islands which China took 


the 
Communist 
Party leader, Le Duan. Ог, is the “Chinese 

i to against Vietnam an 


the direction of roing ee dispute during 


assistance" Kampuchea 

' answer to\Le Duan’s queries in this regard? Tho 
recent Peking Radio broadcast extolling the ex- 
Ploits of the, Chinese People’s Liberation Army — 
which figured prominently in our Partiament with 
regard to the reference on Sino-Indian armed clash 
in 1962 — contained a virtual threat to Hanoi over 


the off shore islands, an item which has been missed 
by thé Indian Press. For, Chinese media s'gnificantly 
has given publicity to Kampuchea’s: version in the 
dispute, while Phnom Penh has taken another step 
towards the escalation of the dispute by breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Hanoi and refusing to 
agree to a negotiated settlement, a position to which 
the wise leadership of Vietnam not reached with 
any sign of intran-i А Ў 

In view of these developments, one will inevitably 
appreciate the foresight of the Vietnamese leaders to 
unite north and south immediately after the victory 
over US aggression, instead of the earlier. proposal 
to let the south get ready, over a period of timo, for 
uniting with the north wnich had already developed 
a socialist economy and social structure Аз an 
independent, sovereign state, Vietnam obviously 
could not welcome the tutelage of a big neighbour. 
It does not want to surrender its position to 
for itself in South-east Asia — a. position that has 
generated quite a considerable respect for it in the 
erstwhile hostile neighbourhood. 

One need not dismiss out of hand that the current 
Indochina developments could have been engineered 
Precisely to curb Vietnam’s assertion of its indep- 
endence and sovereignty. ' (January 7) 


STATEMENT OF VIETNAM GOVERNMENT ON 
PUCHEA-VIETNAM DISPUTE А 


IETNAM and Kamputhea aro two neighbourin 
conntries, two fraternal countries. A great fri 
ship büilt and fostered in the Jong struggle lasting 
almost а century against, colonialism and in the 
struggle against the US imperialist aggressors and 
their henchmen in particular have bound the peoples 
of the two countries and the two Communist Parties 


of Viétman and Kampuchea. This special relation-’ 


ship was the decisive factor for the comr lete victories 
of the Vietnamese revolution and the Kampuch 
revotution. As the Cen ral Committee of the Commu- 
nist Purty of Kampucbea stressed in its message on 
January 30, 1975 to the Central Committed.of the then 
Vietman Workers’ Party: “The Communist Party of 
Kampuchea and the Kampuchean people and the Viet- 
пап, Workers’ Party and the Vietnamese people have 
built with their blood an unbreakable militant 
sol and fraternal friendship.” `- 

The Communist Party of Vietnam, the Govern- 
ment of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam and the 
Vietnamese people have developed this fraternal 
friendship and comradeship between the two peoples 
ofthe two countries and between the two Parties. 
We have made all-out efforts to consolidate and 
strengthen our mutual trust, our sincere longterm 
cooperation and our mutual asistance on the princ- 


. iple of complete equality, of respect of each other's ` 
terri'ory and nominterference in - 


sovereignty and 
cach otber's internal affairs. - , 

The Communist Party of Vietnam, the Government 
of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam and the Viet- 
namese people have at all time respected the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty territorial integrity and freedom of 


^ 
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‘other countries, considering this as a correct poli to 
defend our own трос It is the policy of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam that the border and ter- 


, Titorial issue bétween Vietnam and Kampuchea should 


musth 


Ч 


be settled with the Democratic Kampuchea оп the . 


basis of respect for each other's territorial 


ty 
and also by-consolidating and promoting the rel . 


ations of solidarity ánd fraternal cooperation between 
thetwo countries, thereby building a permanent 
border of friendship between Vietnam and Kampu- 
chea on the principle of fairness and reason. * 

The Party and the Government of Vietnam have 
consistently pursued this policy. But it is regrettable 
that Kampuchea has created an increasing tension on 
the border, making the relations between the . two 
countries deteriorate seriously. Wee 

As early as the beginning of May 1975, Kampu- 
chea employed itd armed forces and attacked Pho 
Quoc and Tho Chu Islands, during which more than 
500 civilians were carried off, and resorted to incur- 
sions into Vietnamese territory at different places 
from Ha Tien to Tay Ninh. In December 1975, 
Kampuchean armed forces again’ attacked and 
occupied Vietnamese territory in the provinces of 
Gia Lai, Kontum and Darlak. 

Most serious has been the period since April 1977, 
when Kampuchea fielded a great force made of ita 
army divisions This force," with heavy support 
provided by many cannons and mortars positioned 
in Kampuchea, have made many concerted attacks 
on almost all the border areas from Ha Tien to Tay 
Ninh. Kampuchean armed forces have repeatedly 
shelled many populated areas and new economic 
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zones, including areas far behind the border such as 
Chau Dcc town and the township of Ha Tien Bien. 
with Jooting and 
burning and sacking of pagodas, schools and hosp- 
troops have 


border for security, the 
Vietnamese 
'sabotaged. С 

Kampuchea has: whipped up а deep and broad 
campaign among the people and army of Kampu- 
chea aimed at severing amity toward. Vietnamese 
nation. On the propag:nda front with the desire 
of slanéering Vietnam and confusing public opinion, 
the. Kgmpuchean press and’ radio keep releasing 
‘reports alleging that Vietnam has carried out acts 
of aggression, intervention and subversion against 
Kampuchea. ' D 

In face of this continuous violation of Vietnameeo 
territors by Kampuchea, the people and armed 
forces of Vietnam in the border areas have been 
forced to fight in self-defence to safeguard their 


territomal sovereignty and to prorect their Ше and . 


property and peaceful existence. At the same time, 
the Communist Party of Vietnam and the Govern- 
ment cf the Socialigt Republic of Vietnam have 
istently undertaken to hold negotiations with the 
Communist Party of 
ment ої the Democratic Kampuchea with the aim of 
quickly settling the border question between the two 
countries, Early in April 1976, the Central Com- 
mittee 5f the Communist Party of Vietnám and the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kamprchea agreed that leaderships of the two 
Partes would meet in June 1976. Тореро 
this meeting, early in Мау 1976. two sides held the 
preparatory meeting in Phnom-penh. This mecting 
was under way when it had to be 


flict. These measures were: 
— 'Fhat the two sides-try to educate the: cadres, 


` combatants and the people of their respective coun- 


tries in the border areas to strengthen solidarity and 
frieadship-and avoid conflicts; 

_— All conflicts must be settled in the 
solidazity, friendship and mutual respect; and 

— The Liaisou Commitiee of the two sides must 
investgate the conflicts and meet to settle them, | 

Vietnam has done all it could strictly implement 
the th-ee measures agreed upon. It is regrettable that 
Kampuchea has not only failed to do the same but 


0 


along the border being seriously ` 


Kampuchea and the Govern- ` 


spirit of. 


has also continued its violation of Vietnam's torrit- 
oral sovereingty in a systematic and even more 
serious manner. ý 
On June 7, 1977, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Vietnam and the Government 
of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam sent another t 
letter to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Kampuchea and the Government of the 
Democratic Kampuchea proposing that 1 
should be held аз early as possible between 
ranking leaders of the two parties and the two 
Governments to try to solve the border issue betweon 


only after а period of timo until the situation returaed 
to normal with »ut farther border conflicts However, , 
it was precisely at that time that Kampuchea increas- . 
ed its military attacks, its encroachments upon 
Vietnamese territory and its massacres of Vietnamese 
civilians, sabotaging the peaceful labour of. the 
Vietnamese people in border provinces, particularly 
Tren Giang, An Giang, Dong Thap, Long An алй. 
Tay Ninh. . ' 

The truth about the development of the border 
and K.ampuchea’s criminal actions over the past two 
years flatly refuted ‘the slanders against Vietnam 
made in the statement of Decembor 31, 1977 of the 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea. This is a 
very cruel distortion of the actual developments at the 
border between the two countries, a distortion which 
has seriously hurt the existing Close sentiments 
between the two peoples. These slanders run entirely 
coun'er to what was clearly expressed in the message 
of Feoruary 3, 1976, sent by the Centra! Committee 
of the Communist Party of Kampuchea to the Central 
Committee. of the then Vietaam Workers’ Party: 
“The Central Committee of the Communist Party of | 


y declares: 


can to preserve 
friendship-between Vietnam and: Kampuchea. This 
js a principled étand, a just and unalterable stand 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. : 

Once again the Government of the Socialist 
Republic ot Vietnam proposes that the two sides 
should meet as carly as possible dt whatever level so 
as to solve cogether the border issue between the two 
countries in the spirit of brotherly friendship. 

The peoples of the two countries have for’ decades 
struggled shoulder to shoulder against the imperial st 

Continued on page 13) 
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is i Maharaje' 
Area. шеро ч н warned ‘the Government that the adoption of the 


Rolling Plani 


Some: "|" 
Reflections 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


x 
! 


r concept of “rolling plan" which’ has gained 
X "considerable currency in recent days, is nothing 
new. А few years ago, Professor Gunnar M 
refer-ed to the.rollirig plan system and his 
preference for it on the basis of the M d of 
Poland. However, he did never specifi say that 
Poland’s rolling-plan system was sui 
developing countries, including India. 


Therefore, the series of attempts now being made · 


at the highest circles in India to opt for the rolling- 


plan system in perference to tho existing ‘system, is . 


‘tather premature and motivated. There is little 
evidence as yet to show that the fulltime non-official 
members of the Planning Commission had anything 
to do with evolving or publicising the concept. In 


- fact, Professor Raj Krishna has so far lent only 


qualified support to any fundamental chango in the 
techaique of фиш and its replacement by the 
so-celled RPS. Dr Lakdawala, Deputy Chairman 
Ernakulam, Kerala. 
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‘influence and personalities 
- bureaucracy and'the Establishment at large, worked 


for the ` 


seminarists was 
` held in Madras 


of the Commission, has spared no pains to bring . 
home the idea that the acceptance of the RPS will’ 
not involve any mejor break from the erstwhile 
planning practices — an apparent attempt to take the 
wind out of the sails, Nothing more. · 
Despite all these, it is quite obvious that powerful 
i connected the 


hard to convince Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
about the advisability of the RSP. The PM, on his 
part, went ahead applauding this vague concept as 
if it were the panacea for all the ills afflicting the 


Indian economy. 
The publicity. given by the monopoly press 
and the expression of open support the PM 


‘and one of the former Deputy Chairmen: of the 


Planning Commission, Asoka Mehta, to the idea, , 
gave the necessary respectability and propaganda 
value to this new exercise in plan-making. S. 
‘Bhoothali , former Director ‘General. of the 
National of Applied Economic Research,’ 
too, in an article published in The Indian Express, 
extended his full support to the RPS. However, his 
arguments were not effective enough to carry oon- 
viction. His article served only one purpose, namely, 
earning him the Chairmanship of the Committee’ to 


‚ evolve a policy on “Incomes, Wages and Prices". It 


is small comfort to those who are committed towards ` 
economic planning and are anxious to'see the Indian 
economy' through its umpteen number of thorny 


problems. . | i 

Most of the State Governments have opposed 
this change in the planning technique on the .ground 
that they were not consulted.and were not properly 
educated on the different aspects of the RPS. Dr 
Ashok Mitra, the Minister for Finance and Planning 
of West Bengal who is álso one of the leading 
economists of the country, revealed at a press con- 
ference towards the end, of October last, that he had 
received no information at all about the whole idea 
which was said to have been adopted since early 
September 1977. The reaction of the authorities of 
the other States has also been similar. 

Kerala Chief Minister A.K. Antony criticised the 
attempt of the Government of India to impose the 
RPS as not only unwarranted but also undemocratic. 
He. appealed to Могагјі Desai to convene а meeting , 
of the National) Development Council, the 
only representativo body to suggest far-reaching 
changes of this type. Former Kerala Chief Minister 
С, Achutha Menon, in ап article written in 
Nayayugam weekly, deplored the attempt to sabotage 
the machinery of planning through the induction of 
the concept of RPS: ' 

Meanwhile, Janata Party President . Chandra 
Shekhar organised a seminar of a few leading 
economists of the country, to discuss the pros and 
cons of the RPS. The consensus arrived at by the 
1 inst the RPS. A similar seminar 

came to the conclusion that the 
RPS was not suitable to: India. Dr Malcolm 
Adiseshaiah, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Univer- 
sity and former "Deputy Director General of 
"UNESCO, reacted, sharply to the concept and 


E 


+ ^ ! 


RPS would be the very “negation of planning". In 
‘short, not a single economist of consequence has 
“favoured the RPS concept. P JE 
From the point of view of the public at large, 
the entire procedure smacks of something done in 
bad teste and nndve baste. That a decision of this 
kind claimed to meke a majcr break with the 
methcdology and system ‘of planning in operation 
for nearly three decades bas been taken im such 
a rush without any advance thinking and preparation 
and without involving the ccmpetent official organs 
‚ала non-Cffcial opinion, must necessa cast 
doubts on ihe motives of the authors of the RPS 
and their commitment to development planning 


The rolling-plen concept did not figure at all in- 


ihe discussions at the first meeting of the new 
Planning Commission convened in July last year. 
In fact, no firm decision relating to the remaming 
year of the Fifth Plan or the preparation of the 
next year’s Plan was taken on that occasion. The 
planners were just asked 
parameters of the Sixth Plan for further consider- 
ation, leaving open the final decision relating to the 
shape of the plan for 1978-79 for further thought 
and deliberations. However, during the six weeks 
between the first and the second meetings of the 
Commission, the idea of thé RP. was mooted by 
some interested quarters to the Prime Minister who, 
it ceems, developed a sudden fascination for it and 


started going about propagating it out of all 


proportions to its importance and А 

In this connection it must be mentioned that the 
_ present Government is guilty not only of trying to, 
. give the go by to our system of planning, but also 
of taking some other unwarranted decisions with- 
out much perception." The decision to reorganise 
‚ок dismantle-the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, to break up the Fertilizer Corporation 
. of India and granting ofa licence to the Birlas. for 
setting up а 500 MW power plant in Bombay in 
collaboration with the World Bank, are some of the 
more glaring of them. These decisions too were 
quickly pushed through after getting the Prime 
Minister’s consent, but without much a ab 
Just like the decision in favour of the , these 
decisions also have had to face scathing criticism 
from different sections’ of public opinion, particul- 
arly ` the. intelligentsia. However, none of, these 
criticisms has so far been answered in a convincing 


The novelty about the verbal exercises surround. 
ing the: RPS is that the planners thave been trying 
to explain **what the RPS is hot, rather than what 
it is". 
end up -in confusion, when questions are raised 
about the precise implications, of the RPS. In the 
midst of this confusion,- the Planning Сезара 
has been given the green signal 
. Government to draw up the d Sith Five 
Year Plan. From all the available’ indications, the 
first year of the proposed Sixth Plan will be the 
starting point of the RPS mechanism. This job, 
too, it is certain, will have to be rushed through due 
to lack of enough time for detailed deliberations,’ 
а < | 


4 


to work out broad | 


As a result, planners; more often than not,’ 


Epor al this hurry? Nobody kncws for cer- 


Now let us examine the implied justification by 
the supporter’ of the RPS. The primary point is 
that the new concept will introduce an element of 
flexibility in the scheme of planning. This argument 
cannot be agreed to. For one thing, there is noth- 
ing new abcut the RPS. Secondly, even within the 
existing plan framework, there js plenty of oppor- 
tunity for flexibility and adjustment. We have, for 
instance, the provision for annual review and rüid- 
term appraisal of plan performance. Technical and 
specialist apparatus are available to cope with the, 
growing complexities and volume of the processes 
of planned development. Instead of improving 
upon these arrangements, and making them more 

_ effective, it is really surprising that the Government 
has decided to scrap the very system of planning. 

It is true that the existing mechanism for review 
and appraisal has proved inadequate. The reason 
for this is not the weakness of the mechanism as | 
such, but rather the fault of the planners who could 
not conform to their tasks. Added to this was the 
more serious and unpardonable failure of the 
country's political leadership and the bureaucratic ` 
set-up under its command. The tendency to evolve 
policies and programmes as a means of winning 
Votes rather t safeguarding the, interests of the 
economy, has been largely responsible for the 
stalemate in the economic sphere. A j 

In the past, the publication of every Plan docu- 
ment úsed to coincide with the announcement of 
general elections. Naturally, the Plan Drafts used 
to be filled with popular sl and objectives, 
as well as catchy phrasss impossible of achievement, 
In short, the subordination of economic objectivea 
to narrow political gains rather than the default of 
the system of planning has been the key factor: for 
the confusion in the different sectors of the economy · 
atid economic thin 

It is rather incredible that the leaders of the 
present Government, at least the Prime Minister, are 
totally unaware of these developments. have 
been associated in some way or other with the 
formulation of the Plans and their implementation 
ií the past several years. In short, one is forced to 
come to the conclusion that the support to the RPS 
in the name of flexibility is only a lame excuse to 
scuttle the entire machinery of planning. | 

Another stunning aspect of the RPS is the 


us 

› ns this 
feature has not been mentioned, but nobody can 
precisely say what will be the final shape of things to 
come.. As an alternative to this annual exercise of 
Five Year Plan making, it appears, the Goverament 
бее чаш уйкы eo га шова 
if we have a mid-term review of the Plan to | 
adjustments in the, targets and relate them 1о.а 
longer perspective. . If this is to be the arrangement, 
there is hardly any difference at all between the 
earlier practice and the present arrangement under 
the RPS. Therefore, there must be more to it than 
meets the oye. , i 
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The EPS has yet another negative aspect. It will 
facilitats the diffusion of accountability for Plan 
implementation. There will be no specific assign- 
ment <f responsibility or terms of reference under 
the new arrangement, no target or gains and, hence, 
no shortfalls. Nor will there be any clear definition 
of- the kind of efforts to be undertaken during a 
given üme span. Hence, wbat the RPS implies is 
clear — not freedom from rigidity, but freedom from 
accoun-ability in planning and implementation of 

в. Or, does it also mean freedom from planning 
itself? 

It is not accidental that the idea of the RPS was 
coined almost at the same time when the suggestion 
emanated from the very same quarters which 
fathered it, that the Planning Commission should be 
reliovec of its role in plan-making and plan- 
implementation. In other words, the Commission 
will not have any effectrve operational role and it 
will heve to' confine (itself to making msdium-term 
Plan projections — jast a puppet in the hand of the 
bureaucracy and the power3-that-be. 

A rezerence to the character and composition of 
the reconstituted Planning Commission has to be- 
made in this connection. Unlike its predecessor, the 
preeent Commission is over-burdened with ойла! 
elements, particulasly Cabinet Ministers, all of them 
political heavyweights — Home Minister Charan 
Singh, Defence Minister Jagjwan Ram, Finance 
Minister H.M. Patel, besides, of course, the Prime 
Minister who is, its Chairman. In the presence of 
all these senior Cabinet Ministers the impact of the 
non-official ek ments in shaping economic policies 
will bardly be felt at all. Political leadérship in 


alliance with the bureaucracy can very easily carty 
the day, while other members, especially member- 
economists like Prof Raj Krishna, will have to fend 
for themselves. In other words, the Planning 
Commission, in all its essentials, will be nothing 
but a Department of the Government, divested, as 
it were, of all its autonomy and independent think- 


ing. : 

Iu short, if the Government is to go ahead with 
the present status and role of the Planning Com- 
mission, any number of devices like the RPS can be 


· effective, and in the ensuing process, planning itself 


will be the casualty. Already, there is an element 
of uncertainty in the sphere of economic policy. 
And the much-awaited announcement of the econ- 
omic policy perspective by the Government has not 
cleared the decks for smooth sailing. Ia this 
atmosphere, the idea of planning i will lose 
its role as ‘an instrument of economic development, 

It is true that ths prozess of devaluation of plam 
ning and the Plauning Commissión is nota new 
development. It was started in the mid-60s when 
we a “Plan Holiday" — euphemism for plan - 
lessness — during which a Baidget-Plsn relationship 
was build up and muintained on firmly, and the : 
entire growth potential of the economy was eroded; 
N ow, once again, ths process has got itself repeated, 
with a deliberate motive and greater vehemence. 

Can the forward-looking elemsnts in tha Janata 


“Party afford to bs compf!icent about the situation’ 


in which it is not only the role of ths Pianning 
Commission that has beon devalued, but even tho 
very concept of planning itself — all in the namo of 
flexibility which RPS is supposed to facilitate? C] 


STATEMENT OF VIETNAM GOVERNMENT ` (Continued from page 9) 


aggressors to recover the independence and ‘freedom 


of each country and have won glorious victories. - 


Both the immediate апі long-term: interests of the 
Vietnamese as well’ as the Kampuchean people’ 
require that they continue to maintain solidarity 
and :riendship on the basis of respect for cach 
otber’s independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, non-interference in cach other’s internal 
affaire and cooperation and mutual assistance in the 
cause of defending their countries and the revol- 
utionary gains which each nation has obtained at thc 
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‚: Tn Maharáshtra alone, about 1,500 small units 


. were identified by the financial institutions as sick 


ones. Those which have not reported sickness : Ѓог 
their personal reasons, may work out at least to the 
вате figure, :In terms of total registered small-scale 
units in Maharashtra, the percentage of sick units 
works out to ten per cent. | 

It may not be-very realistic to.draw a conclusion 
about the number of sick units in the country. on the 
.basis of data available in Maharashtra, But it can 
‚ certainly.be established that if the sickness is: £0 
alarming in a highly industrialised -and market- 
oriented State like Maharashtra, the seriousness and 


` . the volume of sickness in the other States shouldbe 


definitely much more rampant. 

To brush aside such a situation as а normal aspect 
. in'developing economies оп е basis of statistica - of 
normal morality rate of industrial units in other 


both in the developed and backward 


various banking 
sick units have different atti towards the units. 


Therefore, care was taken to units in the. study. 


which were financed by different banks so. as! to 


- "make the study representative and ‘realistic - of : the 


, П 


growing, sickness in industrial units in the 


country has created an alarming situation not 

for the industrialists but also for the planners 

. and authorities. Sickness and mortality of industrial 
‚ unitz is likely to affect seriously the economy of the 
courtry, the future industrial potential.and employs 


‚шеп: 5. 

Мә precise figures on the number of sick. units in 
‘tthe country are available : since a. large number ‘of 
. unite have not reported their sickness to the author- 


„ities or may not be aware 


that they are actually: sick 


. or оз the verge of sickness. Some of them may be 
aby or silent in reporting their sickness. There could 

. be multiple reasons for the silence. The important 
among which are: (Г) units may be somehow :or 
+ othe? continuing 0 busnesa: yas may be. afraid 


of getting exposed. ав many о 
arrears of statutory dues; and (iif) they may be silent’ 


- to seve their goodwill 


Awhor is Director, Small 


Bomtay. 
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and business reputation in the 
' market; and many other. similar personal factors. 


\ 


Industries Service Institute, 


the sick units are ‘In. 


actual state of affairs. The important findings of the 
‘study are analysed below. e 

Period of Sickness: Most of the small industrialists 

were not- able to- precisely diagnose Ње principal 


toms of sickness started developing and the actual, 
period when sickness overtook them. They felt: the 
sickness when they were deeply involved ‘im. it .and 
could not come out on their own. It is, therefore, 
rather difficult to state in precise terms. the duration 
of sickness among the small units. Е 
‘However, on the basis of qualitative and sympt- 
omatic information provided by the units, it may 
be generalised that most of the small units got deeply 


when credit restrictions were introduced ` Ьу. the 


Reservo Bank ` оѓ India and ‘the money market 
became tight. As a result of the.credit squeeze: and 


producer and consumer goods started 'shrinking 
which sizably affected the turn-over of the industries. 


There was 8-general expectation and hope that the 
| м5 


recessionary conditions in the market would be a 
,temporary phase, it being a routine cycle in the 
market economy and that the market would again 
Pick up after rome initial setback,’ In fact, the 
market did start picking up towards the latter half 
of 1976. ` ‹ І І “ 
During the intervening period of about more than 
one. year, sufficient damage was done and the small 
units in particular which had low shock-absorbing 
margin, were the first to be affected. Tho period 
. when the small units started feeling the symptoms 
of sickness or actually realised their sickness, natur- 
ally different from unit to 
their individual holding power to face the recessionary 
conditions, raise financial resources on their own, 
and other individual factors. These being personal 
aspects, there is a natural reluctance on the part of 
‘the units to come out with the true state of affairs 
* and report the exact period of sickness, "e 

Principal Causes: After getting a general back- 
ground of the economic conditions in the country 
which were to some extent responsible for pushing 
down the small units in a state of sickness, it would 
also be interesting to analyse the principal causes ` of 
sickness in the 50 units covered in this study. In 
fact, there were multiple reasons and circumstances 
for individual units to get sick and the sickness is a 
cumulative effect of many reasons. The important 
among which, are revealed in the study, are analysed 
below. 

The major cause of sickness was marketing 
difficulty which, as already observed above, was due 
to recessionary conditions-in the market, Out of 
the 50 units covered in the study, 50 per cent were 
facing acute marketing problems. As a result, they 
had heavy aocumulation of stocks of finished products 

. and were forced to reduce production activities. 
N ‚ the sales and production level fell below 
the break-even point. On the other hand. the over- 
heads could not be reduced in a short period -which 


е 


resulted in the accumulation of losses. ' 


The lines of prcduction of these units were items 


like ТҮ sets, auto spares, beer bottles,- dry cells, 
engineering tools, cement , plastic machinery, 
diesel engines and such Ир allied items. The 
market off-take of these items - mainly: катны оп 
luxury spending by the population, . ernment 
purchases, industrial production and expansion and 
allied activities which' were positively on a low-key 
thelast there years resulting in keen com- 
ion among the manufacturers and survival of 
only the stronger among them. . 
Management problems which were principally the 
outcome of sales and production falling below the 
break-even point, were also the major causes of 
sickness, Fo Pen er de IN ala under 
the study were faced with a variety of management 
problems in areas of production planning, financial 
manageinent, аы Nee salee management, 
inven contro о management . 
Bosne cf he ay ct ie oa арга. 
t aspects, some of the 
favo branded tho sick units as 


inefficient managements. . 


However, duo to tho circumstances, under which 


А 
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unit, depending upon ' 


г 


the small units got involved into the sickness, they 
were unable sud to introduce management 
discipline in their and adopted undesirable 
financial practices like, misutilisation of sales tax, 
income-tax, provident fund, ESIS, апа other statu- 
tory dues. During the slack off-take period, the 
inventory for finished and semi-finished goods and 
raw materials also increased M dT and дш 
ating inventory overnight was beyond their contro 

‘Even rescheduling the production planning ‘could not 
be introduced in а short period. 

Though small units in general do not adopt 
modern management practices due to their limited 
know-how in this drea, it would not be desirable to 
call them inefficient ts only because of 
their inability to adjust themselves to changed circ- 
umstances ina short period. But there is no -deny- 
ing the fact that пеп, ду аны the 
management aspect which is one of the important 
requisites of an entrepreneur, also contributed to 
their sickness in a large measure, 

Difficulties in the realisation of sale 


was а cause of 


Sickness in respect of 14 per cent of the units covered 
under the study. This was a ‘consequence of the 
credit squeeze, 


units, which normally 
Paid for the supplies procured from the small-scale 
units within a reasonable period of 45 days to 
90 days, have developed a tendency to hold back the 
payments even up to six months. 

This strategy is adopted by the large-scale sector 
to use the working capital of small units, without 
having to pay interests, as a result of credit 


РА 


бро to overall power shortage, forced 6 per cent 
units to sizably cut down their production activities 
which ultimately contributed to their sickness. Four 
per cent of the units reported labour trouble as one 
of the principal causes of their sickness. 

“In the case of 8 per cent of the units, it was obser- 
ved that they had made excessive investment in 
plant and equipment and 4 per cent 


of the units had unplanned developmental expend, 


Thesoc investments had no bearing on the 
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and | 
power-cuts introduced by the State Electricity Board . 


t 


actual tcraovér of the units and consequently the 
return ол investment was not an economic pro- 
position. \ 

Poor quality of the finished products which had 
practical y no marketing prospects, was responsible 
for the sckness of 6 per cent of the units, Desertion 


. of the units by the technical partners or senior 


— 


‘flakes, an item exclusively for export 


technical personnel was one of the causes for sickness 
in 4 per cent of the units. 

Besides the above, other contributory factors 
sickness as diagonised in the study, th 


for 
ofa 


sporadic nature, have played some role for the 
sickness in the small-scale sector. They are as 
follows: 


% of units 
affected 

Shortage of working capital 
Cancellation of order by purchasers 
Fire in tae factory 
Withdrawal of finance by mone ylenders 
Frequen: changes in production lines . 
Delay in purchase orders from Government 
— ће s>le buyers : 
Fluctuaiion in international prices for onion 


Inefficient and obsololete plant 

Faulty plant layout 

Inadequate know-how given by NRDC 
High production cost = ee 
Unethical practices of proprietor 
Proprietor sickness ` 


Nurshig Programme. The authorities are fully alive 
to the growing sickness and problems faced by the 
industrial units, and have been taking a number of 
measures to introdute an effective nursing pro 
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: grame 
me so 8з to suit individual needs of the sick units in - 


collaboration with different developmental agencies 
both of the State and Central Governments, and the 
banking institutions. At the instance of the SIDO, a 
State-Level Coordination Committee has been for-; 
med in »very State for organising an effective nursing 
programme for Seco sickness in industrial 
units ard bringing them back to normal health. 
Apart from providing additional credit facilities on 
soft terms, rescheduling of outstanding medium and 
short-term dues and interest (at concessional rates), 
marketng and raw material assistance, suggesting 
diversification, etc., the Committee has even gone 
out of rhe way to approach the authorities for re- 
scheduling the payment of instalments of statutory 
dues ard liabilities of tbe small units. Even before 
steps ware taken by the State-Level Coordination 
Commitee to suggest _ measures, some of 


the barking : 
ing’ for the sick small-scale units. 

An analysis of the nature of the nursing program- 
me introduced in Maharashtra by different institu- 
tional egencies, both’ at the instance of the Com- 
mittee and on their own for the fifty units covered 
under the study is given below: 

Rescheduling of instalment dues and interests has 
been made in the case of 30 per cent of the units 
сотегос in ‘the study. The rescheduling was done 
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remedial 
institutions had already started a nurs- : 


oh the basis of abilities: of the sick units tò pay the 
instalments taking into account their pe produc- 
tion, sales, profttability and liabilities, the exp- 
ected recovery period to normal health. Apart from 
„rescheduling the dues, the future instalments were 
arranged on soft-term basis, such as free of interest 
Ep Xo dro мен low interest rates, deferred interest, 
waiving of penal interest, low margin money, etc. 
after an in-depth study of individual hardships. 

Inthe case of 28 per cent of the units among 
those covered in the study, additional credit facilities, 
besides their present liabilities, were sanctioned. 
The additional credit facilities were also given on 
soft-term basis, such as free of interest for a partic- 
ular number of years, low interest rates, deferred: 
interest without penal clause with low or no equity 
ratios, etc. after making an assessment of individual 
requirements and introducing the cash-flow needs. 

Institutional] marketing assistance for liquidating 
the inventory of finished stocks and in organising 
marketing of expected future production was given 
to 30 per cent of the units. Mar assistance 
was arranged by making an out-of-the-way-approach 
to the Railways, State Government agencies like the 
Roadways, Electricity Board, Small Industries Devel- 
opment Corporation, etc. by requesting them to 
relax normal tender system formalities. Even for 
consumer products, marketing was arranged in. 
collaboration with fast-moving brands so as to sell 
the products of sick units under their brands. 

A number of sick units were reported to bein, 
heavy arrears of statutory dues like sales tax, income- 
tax, provident fund, excise duty, ESIS dues, etc. for 
which they had made collection from the clients 
employees. Though this was a grave offence an 
there is no provision їп the law to defer payment of 
these dues, about 25 per cent of the units covered 
in the study were assisted through special individual 
efforts in deferring and rescheduling payment of 
these statutory dues in instalments. The Committes 
had to take up such cases /at the highest level by 
going out of the way and ignoring the legal aspects. 

Since in a large number of cases it was also obser- 
ved that inefficiency in the management aspects was 
one of the major contributory factor for sickness of 
the smalt units, the banking. institutions also went 
out of the way to introduce management systems in 
the small-scale units by appointing specialised con- 
sultants to assist the units at the cost of the banks. 
In some cases, the bank's own consultancy staff 
provided management assistance and introduced con- 
trol and reporting ems. ij 

In 10 per cent of the units it was observed that 
their products faced severe competition in the market 
and their continuation with the same t lines 
would not help in overcoming the sickness and would 
perhaps aggravate their sickness. They were, thero- 
fore, assisted in diversification of their product lines 
and advised to take up production of new items 
suitable to their ufacturing operations and busr 

š items involved were production 
of specialised pumps by the diesel engine manufact- 
uring units, production of gaskets by units making 
automobile spares, production of electronic process 
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in addition to the major assistahice programme for · programme and тапу of' tho sick units have started: ‘ 


nursing of the sick units as spelt 
ance. Was 


assisted in disposing .of their surplus and negligi ibly 
utilised fixed . assets for reducing their financial bur- 
den. Some were assisted 


' Impact of the Programme: It would be observed 


rae the analysis of the nursing programme that 
the State-Level Coordination , Committee in Mahar- 
ashtra has taken ‘considerable -efforts to introduce 
an effective programme for removing thé sickness in 
tho .small-acale sector and to bring the sick units 
back to normal health. : 

In the Directorate of Industries, a Deputy Direc- 
tor of industries exclusively looks after the day-to- 
day needs of the sick -units and functions effectively 
under the guidance of the Industries Commissioner 
and the Codrdination Committee. Though the main 
Committee meets only periodically, the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Industries arranges frequent meetings with the 
bankers and ‘the .sick: unit cases of that particular. 
bank are discussed in.depth individually and 
programines are decided on need basis in consult- 
ation with the overall guidance of: the Industries 


* Commissioner and the тат Committee. · | 
; There is -quito а good response to the nursing 
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showing signs of recovery. It. would, however, Бе: 
too premature to get a preciso picture on the impact 
ofthe nursing programme since it was- introduced- 
only about a year or so. 


leto recovery and a‘ 


state of normal health for the units that were sick '. 


during the last-two-three years may not be feasible іп’ 


such a short period. Moreover, the problem is of ^ 


considerable кше and a nursing programme 
alone would not be reactive unless it is supported 


' improvement in the market conditions and over 


economy: of the country. This would take some 


‘ more time till the new Government at Centre, settle 


down and introduces the programmed policies to lift: 
the face of the country's econ asa whole. ' 
This analysis of the princi causes of sickness 
amply reveals one important aspect beyond doubt 
that the sickness among industrial units in the country 
is basically a management problem in the different. 
areas of industrial management, right from. the-. 
roduct planning stage to: planning for its ultimate · 
ойлоно, financial discipline, marketing and sales . 
Management, inventory control and other 
ment aspects. Inability of the entrepreneurs to 
control these aspects and introd 
discipline within a-short period is likely to lead a’: 
unit into serious diffisulties hard to surmount. 
Prospective entrepreneurs cannot afford to take a 
narrow outlook of the situation and will have to- 
take preventive measures at the appropriate time, 
Prevention is, after all, far better than cure.[] Р 
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үтеп is the sector that has displaced. the poor 
ertisans or the cottage and village industry? 
Not the Heavy industries sector, which includes 
heavy electricals for’. generating power to be sypplied 
to these sectors according to théir, paying.capacity 
' (as;recommended- in the^ much condemned Second 
Fivo Year Plan). 

It- was the large-scale ‘corporate sector, 
whick had the freedom оов the 
villag» industries. In: para: 

PE dn would support them but no protec- 

tion against their annihilation by the large-scale 
sector. · When the choice has to be made between 
. poor people's intérests and so-called progress, cx- 

: progreas із to be preferred. ` 

Our Constitution created by the so-called founding 
fathers did not provide any compensation for the 
deátraction of the occupations and employment of 
the artisans’ ; This Constitution considers man — 
thé/poor^— as secondary and 
This is not rhetoric but ` a fact of 
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14, the 1956 Industrial - 


Maie ior wor deploy to et ari ot 
pensation for the nationalisation of the banks ‘abd B 
protect the privy purses. The same Constitution, И 
till recently, provided protection to unearned incomes” 
and speculative incomes from ргорёгіу. as comp- 
ensation., 

- Such 'is the anarchy’ of subsidised ` capitalistic . 
market forces, of monetised economy, and the ` 
political ethos — itself ‘subsidised by these" forces: 
The Janata Government has committed itself to 
restore the balances of the foundihg fathers by' 
amending the Constitution. They ‘claim they an 

followers óf Gandhi! 

Which is the sector that has created the employ- 
ment crisis? By 1974-75, Rs 10,550 crores had been 
invested in the large and: médium private corporate 
sector. As G.D. Birla acknowledged, this sector ' 
added only one lakh pi os employmend in the 
last seven years. By this sector, as in ^ 
the first Janata Judge. is the Janata Government” 
oy ve the Gandhian concept? 

Arun Shouri correct in his assessment: “The ппет-` 
pected restoration of freedom should not blind us to . 

the pati dies shift in the balanco, among different™ 

classes, The landed interests who, ‘since independ- 


. ence, had been acquiring control of the organisations’ 


of the’ Congress and a few other partiés and; by the" 


. late 1960s, had captured up to the State level, have ` 
spectacular 


now made a thrust into the national level. 
Along with the owners of .industty, they are now 


лүктүн openly and audac- 
iously for their'own purpose 


. The diagnosis is — еа of entrepreneurial ' 


strategy. 
Our planning was inexperienced. Perspective 
relevant as a Plan exercise, but not for ` 


faking vestment' decisions. This’ factor did'con- xu 


tribute to some unproductive ре ого e 
crücial failure lay in the, absence’ of entrep-' 
reneurial strategy, the creative capability to 
multiply capital and develo talent. There aré 
two basic entrepreneurial functions: location and 


шшш of purchasing-power-based demand, 


that is, who is the customer, what is-of value to him? 
The second entrepreneurial function is innovation. 
Innovation can be defined as the task of making : 
human and material’ resources more productive and 
thus “endowing human and material resources with ` 
new and greater wealth producing арас, 


` (Peter Drucker) 


Bea today the two primary instruments of plan 
— Directorate Géneral of Technical Development ” 
and the Industrial Bank of India — are not designed ' 
tò perform or nurture these roles. They are concern- 
ed with production. 

Ata seminar for'n middle-level entrep- 
reneurs, the additional seed | Ministry of Indus- 
trial Dsvelopment. (an economist) was asked the 
question. ‘Do thé annual guidelines prepared by tho" 
DGTD identify the added value aspect or the export” 
capability on ‘the basis of international competitive- 
ness of their proposals?” Ths answer was No. 
This clearly refiscts the non-growth charter d the 
ратр.: 

, Another E to thé former Chaifman of” ths 


ў 


Industrial Finance Corporation was- “Flas the 
Industrial Finance Corporation taken any initiative 
projects with capability for higher 


for identifyi 
multiplication of capital added values?” Ніз. answer 
with the Indus 


was also No. Nor із й the case 
trial Development Bank of India. · 

We have examined the attitude and functioning 
pattern of the IDBI: The objectives preacribed for 
it even in 1964 had two elements: (i) entrepreneurial; 
(iT) routine appraisal, financing and follow-up — the 
same role as that of the Industrial Finance Corp- 
oration. For nine years they concentrated on the 
routine role and even after that their concern about 
the entrepreneurial role is perepheral. 

My submission is that it is imperative to restruc- 
ture the roles of the DGTD and the IDBI as 
indicated above. 

According to the Economic Times (November 22, 
1977), Lakdawala, Deputy Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Commission, told a foreign press delegation 
sponsored by the World Bink that "earlier Five 
Year Plans had succeeded in. providing an indus- 
trial infrastructure, but they had failed to solve the 
dual problems of poverty and unemployment . in 
the past plans, targets and projections for a longer 
term were not available. Due to this, private 
sector investment had tended to lag. Now, under 
the new system with a five-year perspective, the 

ets ih crucial sectors of the economy would 
ways be available to promote and to stimulate 
private sector investment." 

If correctly reported, this is a curious statement. 
The correct acknowledged diagnosis is that 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent. of capecity in the private corp- 
orate sector is under-utilised, involving massive 
wastage of кез e dM ya 
every plan the five-year targets uct-wise have 
been given. They were used recklessly as reliable 
for ose рр in a sheltered market, depend- 
ent capitalistic framework. As a consequencé, 
there were massive wastage of scarce capital. 

What did go wrong was the overconfidence of 
statisticians and economists and the licencing minis- 
tries in relying on the extrapolative exercises for 
perspective planning, five-year projections and for 
inter-sectoral consistencies — as valid for the pur 
pose of investment decisions. We had and have 
no entrepreneurial planning capabilities in addition 
to extrapolative planning exercises (called models). 
As Lakdawala has pointed out elsewhere, the mode 

rovided for theoretical inter-sectoral consistency 
or the terminal year of a five-year plan. The 
likely imbalances that might arise from year to year 


(except for some basic items — food, cement, ener- - 


gy, etc) were not studied. 
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- not utilised fully and the surpluses that they 


thero the dynamic factor is the venture “bank! cpm 
cept. The venture banker makes his profits out of 


organise themselves 

They develop capabilities for regulation — construc- 
tive, creative 
uctive and 


a venture 
bank for the backward areas — and the nationalised 
banks as venture banks for the small and cottage 
early as March 
1971, even issued guidelines requiring nationalis: 
development catalysts ‘and 
venture banks for nurturing self-employment ' and 


' small entrepreneurship. The Planning Commission 


is not aware of this. And the Ministry concerned 
with industrial development, while taking decisions 
on the Bhatt Committee Report on (dependent) 
development of middle and small entrepreneurship, 
took away the role of initiative of the nationalised . 
banks and foisted the 

State Governments which 


-cum-commerial r ‘ 

On the other hand, the'main emphasis should have 
been on: Integration: of Industry-cum-Technical : 
Education/R&D through financing by Industry; 
Location of responsibility for bankable, marketable 
technologies on the large-scale sector, and Eligibility 
-for recoghition of associations of commerce and . 

The Prime Minister presented (August 27, 1977) a 
review of the functioning of the economy with 
reference to industrial aspect. -“While a small 
modern sector has, in fact, come into being, the large 
mass of the people remained where they were'or 
were worse ОЙ, and the development process 
not become self- ini The machines: are uo 

ero 
expected to create for’ development have not 
materialised. There is a Babel to technology in ‘the 
entire economy. Technology is imported even when 
it is not necessary. The imported technology. is 
confined to. isolated units and is not absorbed, . 
transformed and disseminated across the nomy. 
At the'same time, improvément of in genous 
technology does not take place. Thus, within the 
same industry, widely varying technologies, from the 
ancient to the modern, have come to exist. This 
does not accelerate growth or development, It only 
multiplies problems." . ; 

Why has this  seven-factor 
situation arisen? - . 

There are three main reasons: 
god of profit; (1) absence of a 
regulation) an 
growth and an 


` e 
anti-productivity 


(7) dedication to the 
Strategy (not mere 
criteria relevant for.steady дупатіб 
incentivo structure to enforce auch а 


z - 


€ 


strategy; (ЇН) absence of the concept of the role of 
Jarge-scale industry and commerce sector. 

We are in a vicious circle. Fhe, added-value sector, 
that is, the corporate sector, which had to. provide 
the resources and the momentum to the economy 
and +s break-even and semiemployed sectors — has 
cithe- become a beggar or sick with, of course, 
` happy exceptions, nurtured by entrepreneurs and 

stim.ilated by the mid-sixties recession. | 

I have earlier referred the conceptual frame 
adopted by West Germany? The primary function 
of entrepreneurship in the corporate sector is to 
provide additional capital for creating more employ- 
men. Secondly, it is, as correctly implied by the 
Prime Minister, the function of the corporate sector 
to continuously evolve technologies to develop 
productivity and competitiveness: not merely R&D, 
bot also technical and precision skills in the nation. 

Contrast this with the experience and commitment 
of the West German or the Japanese corporate 
sectcr. Many decades ago the West German Feder- 
ation of Commerce and Industry decided on its own 

- initiative that it was in its own interest and the 
intesest of the nation that the industry should take 
a major share of the responsibility for training of 
skilled personnel (which ‘is, generally, necessary 
qualification for admission to degree courses). 
Seccndly, industry, technical/management education, 
R&D, are so intensively .integrated with industry 
that degree students study the latest designs evolved 
in design offices. Only the planning organisations 
of major corporate sectors and concretely anticipate 
the aature of purchasing-power-based demand; thé 
technology needed to be competitive and the nature 
of reatructuring of technical education. 

The Industrial Policy, if it is to function as an 
instrument of growth and economic justice (equality 
of cpportunity for skill/technical education), such an 
integration has to be secured through the location of 

responsibility for financing by the corporate sector. 

I suggest that eligibility. for recognition of an 
asscciatiom of commerce and industry must be mado 
conditional on its capability to undertake this ros- 
pormibility. The association must function for the 
objectives of the restructured industrial policy. 

Thirdly, as a corollary, as proposed by tho Prime 
Mirister in his addresses to the FI (April 20, 
1977) and International Conference of Production 
Engineering (Ап 27, 1977), the design offices and 
R&D units should be made responsible for evolving 
relevant technologies to make the products of the 
village, cottage, small sector competitivo and viable. 

There is another major gap in the policy/strategy, 
thar is absence of integrated financing of industry 
- and its most universal raw material — energy (ая 


wel as integrated 'of energy and 
ture). At present, the capital for generation' of 
power is provided by the Government .The Govern- 


through taxation; nor through repayable loans which 
may be raised from the public. 
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resources are to be made available five to ten years 
in advance. This situation has arisen because the 
poliy|strategy structure was not integrated. It is 
true that in the initial phase, people's resources have 
to provide for the generation of ‘energy. But that 
should be treated as an advance to the raw-material 
consuming sector. This advance has to be recovered 
from itand then the nextadvance made available. 
It has to be the, first charge on tho to 
repay over a period.’ This is not to be secured 
througb excise duties in the budgets from year to 

г, but as а seperate account under parliamentary 
абор or State legislation. : 

Planning for future does not mean something to 
be done in the future but the commitment of resour- 
ces today for timely future results. This is not 
feasible in the case of power even within the concept 
of a five-year plan. Я : 

.One example: will bring home the nature of the 
crisis, We have the'capability to manufacture equi 
ment for generating power, butno orders with 
for more than a year. There can be no greater 
testimony to the irrelevance and ineffectiveness of 


„оог planning and industrial strategy. They should 


have orders for the next five to seven years. E 

This root cause has not been even identified. If 
this crucial gap is not taken care of, any industrial 
policy will remain ineffective. ` 

To finance power for industry is the inescapable 

ibility of the corporate sector, the added- 

value sector, whether public or private. Similarly 
power and agricultural research should be financed 
by the affluent in agriculture. 

Consider the role of purchasing power in indus- 
trialisation and steady dynamic growth. What is 


our experience? . 
The Five Year Plans did create o ities 
providing purchasing- -based demand 


ublic secfor and providing shel- 
private, subsidised, capitalist 
rate sector. Simultaneously, the balance of 
political and economic power generated concent- 
ration of economic power and purc power. 
Now the private corporate sector is begging before 
the Government to create purchasing power so that 
it can sell its goods. The columnists and editorial 
writers and even academics provide the rationale for 
this beggary by the subsidised capitalist sector. 
Their concerns fall sick and can and do blackmail, 
under the threat of creating unemployment, to make 
the Government pay for their hospitalisation. 
Contrast the attitudes and behaviour pattern of 
the Japanese private corporate sector. The Japanese 


investments in the 


` are‘not Communists. They do ‘not claim to bo 


Socialists, though the American capitalists have 


started alleging: “How can an American compan 
compete against what amounts to a socialist nation? 
At.an Productivity Conference, when asked 


for advice, the Japanese representative reacted: “Тһе, 
Asian people are eager to learn Japan’s advanced 
technology but by-pass the management philosophy 
or Jabour-management relations on the ground that, 
their situations are different from ours. If Asia is 
to prosper, a way has to be found to raise the pur- 
chasing power... growth of Japanese economy can 


"gi 


be a good example!". He compared purchasing power 
."of the-general public in India, USA and Japan. “The 
‘ratio between rank and file workers and manager is 

1:4 in Japan and 1:3 in USA". I should be ashamed 
| to, mention the corresponding ratio in India. 

; This is the position in the corporate private sector 
.in Japan, Their management philosophy is based on 
«spreading purchasing -power amongst (һе general 
; public arid not going abegging 
, He (Takeo Tamarushima, M.D. -and , Secretary- 
* General Japan Productivity Centre, Tokyo) advised: 

“Tt must be remembered that purchasing power оѓ 
the general public. i» the key to economic devek 
opment.” \ 
Tisuggest that the Japanese private corporate 
, sector management philosophy should be adopted in 
_ the industrial policy to spread purchasing power ' 
among the general public. А 
What has been the most glaring failure, во glaring 
+ that the manifestoes and the political leaderships do . 
i not or canñot look at it? The effective failure to 
implement article 39 (c) of the Constitution which 
&njoined that ‘ће operation of the economic system 
‘does not result in the concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the common detriment”. 
Thetop 20 houses increased thier assets from 
Rs 648 crores to Rs 5111 crores between 1951 and 
1976. A.N. Oza's compilation of data shows an 
increase in assets by 102.3 per cent from 1963 to 
1971, and another 45.3 per cent between 1972 and 
: 1976. 3 
It is nota case of ignorance. There have been 
many studies, including the Hazari and Dutta Com- - 
mittee reports. These reports have had the result of 
increasing their ability to achieve ter concent- 
ratjon, As the increase of assets during 1972 to 1976 
shows, ‘the Government's declarations were false 


tothe Government. 


and, in any case, they were helpless. This helpless- , 


ness stemmed from the fact that the elected oligarchy 
called. parliamentary democracy must maintain 
‚ sources —-legitimatised and black — for its own 
- investment in elections to acquire its own legitimacy | 
. to power through elections. ' 
The 1956 Industrial Policy was, or at least turned 
. out to be, an instrument for providing legitimate 
. sources of funds. That proved insufficient and it 
‘became inevitable to obtain funds from the parallel 
black economy. To nurture parallel black econom 
, became necessary for political existence and survi Ў 


Oza (A.N.) complains that the big housesand , 


Jarge foreign companies were allowed to run to their 
own advantage those very policy measures which 
were introduced to control their мо Не is not 
.being fair. Para 11 of the Industrial Policy read with 
the non-existence of schedule-C (defining the role of 
the private sector and the limitation on investment by 
· private sector on non-priority sectors) permitted 
them to "develop with as much of freedom as possi- 


. ble, consistent with the targets and objectives of the . 


national plan.” | 
I am not at.all against largeness as such. But I am 


totally ; 
sector. Industrial Policy does not prescribe the 


rationale, the contribution that the large-scale con- 
-cerns ‘have to make to growth and economic justice, 
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irrelevant, anti-growth large-scale . 


I have already indicated the role fo be: performed 
the large-scale sector. J am not distinguishing public 

and private sectors. 
Let us consider the policy regarding accumulation 

of capital end its utilisation. ; 

T the role of the Companies Act which is 
TERN to be a supportive statute for the Indus- ` 
Policy. In one respect, it is consistent with, ths 
m assured to the private sector, in para 11 of 


Ње 1956 Industrial Policy. It is based on the concept 


of profit as the goal. The concept of public interest 
in the case of company law is defined as the interest 
of helpless shareholders and the creditors, and not of. 
the people — it is either not designed or is helpless, 
In any case, it has given effective freedom to the 
corporate commerce and industry sector to cultivate 

nurture a parallel black economy (J) by extract- 


‘ing even from capital investment — over-invoicing | 


and through cash discounts; (2) by use of working 
capital for speculation and hoarding of raw materials 
and dumping the losses to the concern; (3) by over- 
invoicing purchase of raw material, components and 
other services used by the concerns; (4) by setting 
up fatnily selling agencies to extract t ©) creat- 
ing scarcities and selling in black; and (6) iby selling 
good quality material as sub-standard and valuable 
scrap without invoicing, and'so on. 

Secondly, it has the freedom to invest accumulated 
capital reserves in pursuit of profit and not for 
priority or wage goods. . These reserves are, or may 
be, created as “м of fiscal policies, the sheltered 
market and, in some cases, by entrepreneurship. 

Thirdly, it has the freedom to generate inco 
for lavish life-style — without any relevance to its 
сш. Шеки and the business. 
concern have the freedom to give high scales/perks 
(including those under the table) to. cultivate ede 
and subservience of bright young men. They have 


‘the freedom to maintain their life styles even when 


at a loss or had not broken 
even or had become.sick, 

Vo sum up: the Industrial Policy has thus in- 
built features which nurture jant-productteity, foster 
consumption at the cost of using scarce resources for 
investment, permit diversion and misapplication.of 
Investment resources to поп-ргіогќу sectors and, 
thus,. make an effective contribution to imbalances 
and inflation.[ ] (To be continued) 
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resistance to imperialism, history could be utilised to 
strengthen the forces of cultural nationalism. 
But, the ase of history did not depart with the 
foreigner, though the nature of the problem changed. 
In the first place, the discipline of historical analysis 
has itself been transformed. In the last thirty years 
the study of the past has become scientific, and is as 
different from mythology as astronomy is from 
astrology and chemistry from alchemy. It goes 
without saying that history is not, and cannot hope 
to'be, a science in the sense of experimentation and 
re-creation of the conditions which are being examin- 
ed. ‘No precise laws which can be. checked are 
possible. Bat the study of history can be scientific 
in the sense, of rational approaches and analyses and 
the careful and  methodica] scrutiny of source 
material. It has moved away from the projection 
of the historian’s identity and from the search in 
the past for current aspirations, and is a specialised 
discipline with a recognised and verifiable method- 
ology and the proper use of proper evidence. The 
historian, of course, is still aware of the present and 


on this basis formulates the questions which he , 


poses to the past;.but he ‘would regard it ай a 
betrayal of his task if he utilised his present require- 


ments to secure the answers which he seeks from the - 


However, this in itself worries the politician who, 
even in a free country, hopes to utilise history in the 
interests of his ideology and, especially if the latter 
is retrograte and  backward-looking, finds that 
scientific history is of no use to him. He would 
seem, indeed, to be even more than worried by the 
fact that the “new” history is an obstinate discipline. 
Unlike the other social sciences, such as economics 
and sociology, which are, in a sense, reactive studies 
and seek to solve problems rather than be content 
with assessing them, history seems to stand apart, 
as a kind of judge; and the discipline is so deeply 
embedded in the popular consciousness that it can- 
not be ignored. . xr od 

This explains why all totálitarian regimes seek to; 
harness history in their support and have it rewritten 
according to their.needa." Hitler secured the elimin- 
ation of the Jewish element and contribution in the 
German past. An almost exact parallel with what 
is happening in India today happened in Garmaay 
in the early twentieth century. Gustav Kossinna 
argued for the primacy of German prehistory in a 
study published in {912 where the Garman p»ople 
were described as the most superior and the cradle 
of would civilisation. The 1941 edition quotes 


` Hitler at length and Kossinna’s chauvinism was a 
' deliberate support of racism. Himmler used these: 


arguments to back Nazi policy and: stated that 


“Prehistory is the doctrine of. the, eminence - of the 
Germans at the dawn of civilisation". Mussolini - 


ordered the revision of Italian history to servo аз а 


precedent for his own foreign policy. Historiography 
in the early phase of Communist societies also 
distorts events and personalities on the ground that 
the new history represents the aspirations of a new 
class whose pole has not been considered before. 
History to dictation is a natural ally of authorit- 
arlanism. · 


There is, alongside this desire to exploit history, a 
widespread fear of scientific . This is поё 
peculiar to India. In recent months we have had in 
Britain, academic mugging of Marxist historians and 
in Greece invective poured on French scholars who 
dared to minimise the. glory of ancient Athens. But 
what is novel and particularly alarming in our 


country is the manner in which non-historians have’ 


decided to intervene in what should, at best, 
historiographical polemics amongst professionals. 
One can ignore presumptuous editors who publish 
in their dailies lists stating which historians should 
be given what jobs. But fhe situation becomes more 
serious when politicians, especially those in authority, 
decide to pronounce on purely academic matters. 


The Janata Party has been swept into power 
primarily to safeguard civil liberties. Manifestly one 
of these liberties most to be cherished is' the right of 
scholars to free thought, unimpeded research and the 
untrammelled expression of their conclusions. But, 
this academic prerogative is the first to be challenged 
by the Janata Party, or at least a section of that 


Party,.the Jana Sangh and its ally, the RSS (mem-- 


~ bers of which have publicly defended the move to 
ban ien books on history). · The Janata Govern- 
ment would appear to be providing official sanction 
. to this assault; and, as was perhaps to be expected, 
the historian is the first of the social scientists to 
come under fire. Those among the economists, 
political scientists and other academics who publicly 
supported Emergency, have either clambered ‘ on ‘to 
the new bandwagon or been forgotten; but even the 
historians who declined to support Indira Gandhi in 
her last two years of power have now to deal with 
fresh onslaughts both on themselves and, even more 
seriously, on their discipline. 

The Prime Minister has been reported to have 
said, at a widely publicised function in the capital, 
that.a particular type of approach to our national 
past is the "correct" type of history. As this report 
‘in the press has not been denied, we may take it that 
the Prime Minister did say. this. The report raises 
many questions. There is, first of all, no such. thing 
as “correct” history. Information can be correct or 
incorrect but not history. There can only be views of 
the past, some of which approximate more clearly to 
` the reality because of the evidence they draw upon 
and the quality of their logic and analysis. 


Besides, while I have regard for Morarji Desai and 
respect for his achievements, J am not aware that he 
has any special qualifications; for expressing a con- 
clusive preference for a particolar approach to 
history. I am sure that Morarji Desai would think 
many times before stepping forward, even in his 
newly acquired status as head of the Government, to 
рай thal Newtonian physics were superior to 


и 
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those of Einstein; it is odd then that he should van- 
ture into history, which is today as technical a branch 
of knowledge as physics. 

_ It is said that on the same occasion, Dr V.K.R.V. 
Rao called upon the new Government to translate 
the history of India, compiled by Bharatiya Vidya 


Bhavan, into all the Indian languages. Dr Rao would ` 


rightly regard me as out of my mind if, in twenty 
years’ time, I, as an outworn academic and discarded 
careerist, ascended the platform to demand the 
writings in economics of J.C. Собуајее be r 
into our fourteen langua I wonder if our 
. politicians realise that when 
into specialist fields of scholarship and seek t lay 
down the law, they are, in the minds of all thinking. 
persons, making fools of themselves. . 
. Even. worse; for who is he whom the Prims 
Minister and Dr Rao are commending? Di R.C. 


` Majumdar who, even thirty years ago, was twenty: 


years out of date and writing, at length and in pro- 
fusion, traditional, bliokered history. His only claim 
today to our esteem is that he is 9]'yeara of age. 
His longevity has earned him the right to bs pre- 
served in cotton wool by either the Janata Govern- 
ment or the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan (at times one 
feels that these days the Bhavan is becoming a part 
of the Government). 

But, all this would be merely laughable were ‘there 
not lurking behind it a serious danger. 


of Indian history. He and his followers see the 
history of our country only in terms of the achieve- 
ments of the Hindus; and any questioning of their 
analysis of the medieval period or of the ‘national 
movement in terms of “Hindu heroes" is said to 
reflect a рғо-Мизћт communalism Obviously’ there 
~Were some events which were closely related to 
Hinda-Muslim relations and have to be analysed as 


such. Religion as a factor in historical explanation is ` 


not to be ignored; and the cxistencs of religious 
tensions at various times and places cannot be under- 
played. Bot no historian would today regard 
religion (or any other element for that matter) as the 
sole factor in explanation. To interpret the history 
of medieval India or to study Indian nationalism only 
in terms of Hindu-Muslim relations ,leads into 
the blind alley of limited explanations bàsed on 
communalism of either the Hindu or the Muslim 
variety. ` 


the interpretations 
Utilitarian 


MAINSTREAM 


For, Dr- 
Majumdar is the/doyen of a Hindu chauvinist, view | 


y deliberately trespass ' . 


LI 


historians began to question the European interpret- 
ation This healthy development was gradually a 
victim of some distortion under the- pressures of 
cultural chauvinism end communal politics. With 
Independence, the ‘pressures lost much of their 
emotive force. and Indian historians, in a sense, came 
into their own. They could adapt and apply the new 


т etheds cf analysis which were increasingly coming. 


into vogue in the world, -They could question the 
prejudiced conclusions of imperialist historiography 
withcut succumbing to the narrowness -of cultural 
nationalism or basking in its comfortable atrophy. 
They could do justice to the sjze and complexity of 
Indie and involve ` themselves in studies of its 
regional structures. But all this in itself has called 


forth the opposition of communal politicians who ` 


wish, for ideological reasons, to restore the out- 


moded and simplistic framework of cultural nation- 


alism 2 

It would be bad enough if this group in the Janata 
Party was concerned only. with fostering a species of 
unscrentific history which was suited to its political 
activities. But in fact this group has mounted an 
offensive on independent practitioners of the 
discipline and thereby posed a threat to the found- 
ations of our intellectual life. They have blundered 
into "ће position of assuming that historians who 
write as they will and with proficiency are in fact 
supporters of the former regime. А 


Take the episode of the time capsule. Indira 
Gandhi's Government, for reasons’ best known to it- 
self, decided to inter this capsule and to include in it, 
along with a very detailed list of personalities ‘and a 
chronological catalogue, of events, an assessment of 
the first twenty-five years of free India written by a 
non-official rian. The whole idea of a time 
capsele is а non-sensical gimmick and ro historian 
would take seriously either-the idea of placing in it 


interpretation (apart from a catalogue) of history or 


givirg any such draft serious consideration. It isa 
commonplace that each historian has his own inter- 
pretetion and no two historians agree. The Govern- 
ment has taken what'can only be termed a ridiculous 
decision to spend as much time, effort and money in 
lifting this capsule as had been spent in entombing it; 
and, in the bargain, seems to foist on one historian 
the responsibility for another historian's analysis. 
Noristhe'rank and file of the Janata Party short of 
bumptious bounders who cannot comprehend the 
prof:ssional ethic that one historian will not revise 
the viewpoint of another. | 
These are, however, more important issues than 
the time capsule to Worry about. Three text-books, 
Medteral India by- Romila Thapar, Modern India by 
Bipaa Chandra and Freedom Struggle by Bipan 
Chandra, Amales Tripathi and Barun De are under 
‚ attack. The first three have been published by the 
National Council ‘for Educational Research and 
Training and the fourth by.the National Book Trust, 
both organisations by the Ministry of Educ- 
atior; and the withdrawal of these books is being 
seriously considered on the suggestion, it 18 believed, 
of the Prime Minister. A fourth book, brought out 
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by a private publisher, Commmunalism and the Writing 
f Indian History by Кота. Thapar, Harbans 
Mukhia аһа Bipan Chandra, was bein translated 
ages by the In Council 
for Historical Research; and itis known that tbis 
project has also been put in abeyance. ; 

It appears that these actions have been initiated on | 
the basis of criticisms from anonymous sources. “The 
academic level of the criticism is so low asto rouse 
the suspicion that the ‘motivation is more personal 
and ideological than scholarly. Those who have 
written in support of the criticisms have mado such 
comments as to suggest that they have not even read. 
the books in ion. | 

Interestingly, three out of the five authors under 
attack are my colleagues at the Centre for Historical 
Studies in the Jawaharlal Nehru University; and this 
natvrally rouses the thought that a concerted attack 
on the Centre, known from its inception for its ind 
ependece and resistance to all forms of pressure, may 
be part of the strategy. It is paradoxical that & 
„section of the Janata Party may be holding against 
the Centre for Historical Studies the very fact that 
most of its members publicly demonstrated their 
opposition to Emergency and signed the representa- ' 
tion protesting against the 42nd amendment of the, 
Constitution. If the objective is to give official 
recognition to one approach to our coupty’s о 
ара to suggest that this а is superior to 

‚ others, obviously the first step in such a monstrous 
strategy would be to weaken those departments of 
history which ere likely to take an independent in- 
tellectual position. 


into some Indian 


Whatever its academic inadequacies and its long- 
term dangers, аз a political act tho attack is shrewd, 
for'it seeks to stir both Hindu sensitivity and liberal 
fears. . ` д 
"Quite apart from the 'questions of interpretation 
and emphasis, historical. facts which go against a 
“Hindu” view ot history are brushed aside. No note 
is taken of the récent. world-wide process which has 
seen a shift of interest in historical research from 
personalities to social and economic trends. The 
stress now is not on the roles and actions of indivi- 
dual rulers but on the wider context and back- 
ground. Beneath the policis and day-to-day 
activities of men lie more significant, impersonal 
developments. So the interrelations between religious 
sects and the social and economic conditions of tho 
‘time become more pertinent, and it 1s shallow to. 
explain any phase of Indidn history in terms of a 
single theme — that of the relationship between 
Hindus and Muslims. MAN Е 
Those who wish to remain on this simplistic level - 
of explanation are deliberately ríarrowing the focus 
_of their-vision and ignoring both the research and the 
methodology of the last thirty years. The Centre -for 
- Historical Studies at the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
was started with thd intent of taking these new trends 
in historical explanation into account and concentr- 
ating its attention on’ social and economic history. 
If, aspart of this enthusiasm to block all new 
approaches to historical knowledge, this -centro be 
weakened, then we shall have in India only the 
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occassional topic on social, economic themes in the 
traditional syllabus of dynastic history and no major 
drive tò deyelop new forms of research in the discip- 
line. In other sciences, new knowledge is wel 
comed; in: history it is feared and sought to be 
smothered. Obviously, in the long run- this cannot 
hope to succeed; but, in the process, a great amount 
of ti as have рей lest and considerable effort 


The specta dave the criticisms levelled at these 
fest book rise from this approach. If historical 
sis were as easy as this, everyone. can claim 


es essional expertise and happily make authoritative · 


pronouncements, For example, that A was 
a bigoted and communal Muslim is thought to be 
beyond dispute, and scholara who do not describe 
him as such are blamed for secular partisanship. It 
. is not grasped that the honest historian has to come 
to,terms with the fact that there are a number of 
documents of Aurangzeb's reign referring to «cash 
and‘ Jand‘ endowments made by him to individual 
Brahmins and to Hindu temples. ` 


‘tho: problem spreads out from.a narrow study of 
' Aurangzeb’s religious convictions and polici toa 
consideration of the politics, the economic necessities 
and the social environment of the various religions 
groups accepting patronage from Aurangzeb. In 
attempting such a broader consideration of tho forces , 
:and patterns of that time, historians are not'trying / 
to promote Hindu-Muslim harmony for non-acad- 
emic reasons. They are only, in line with current 
‘professional thinking.on the subject, extending the 
"framework of analysis. |, 
The effort to denounce these text-books also aims": 
'^ at frightening ‘people; who would otherwise instinc- 
, tively take a liberal stand, by hinting both that these 
authors project the views of the former government 
and that these books are part of a widespread com- 
- munis conspiracy to infiltrate educational institu- 
tions, There is no reason why Indira Gandhi'8 regime 
should be given Vig ped a monopoly of scientific 
historical writing; it certainly does not merit this 


a ork was started on the three NCERT books їп 
1964 at the invitation of the then editorial board, 
consisting of Nilakantha Sastri, Muhammad Habib, 
Bisheshwar Prasad,’ B.P. Saxena and P.C. Gupta, 
' with Tara Chand as chairman. 1 took over the 
ip in 1966 at the request of the then 


"Minister for Education, М.С. Chagla;-and the other - 


members of the board were Nurul Hasan, Satish 
oo and Вота Thapar, АП the three books 

_written and published by 1970, and the next 
DE when Nurul Hasan became Minister and the 
board was reconstituted, I declined to continue ая 
chairman, end OUR TURPE RATED her member- 


ship. | 

These facts should indicate that the books had 
‘nothing to do with Emergency. They also show 
' that the books passed through a wide range of exper- 
Ris чиш шне fina testi ehe Кайа une 
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` for teaching 
Aurangzeb was obviously not a mere communalist - 
` < bute ¢arefal manipulator of religious groups. So: 


` by tho Jawaharlal Nehru University 


reliable by historians. 2 

Apart from the scrutiny provided by the two 
"boards, (е manuscripts were also sent л 
historians for their comments and these were consid- 
ered in detail by the authors and the editors, and the 
texts modified where necessary. Even after publication, 
when comments were received from scholars and edu- 
cationists, changes were made in later editions. The 
purpose was to ensure that the text-books did not ex- 
"press idiosyncratic or wholly subjective viewpoints but 
stated what might be termed a consensus of modern 
research and analysis. . 

For, the whole purpose of such text-books is to 
provide schoolá and colleges, which are aiming at 
high academic norms, with books which are regarded 
by professionals іп that discipline as maintaining a 
respectable level of dus сорга the most 
recent trends of research comprebensible to the 
age group or which they aro in 

basic structure of a text -book in history should 
have standard material -acceptable to to . historians, 
Text-books, which are after all the technical literature ` 


can certainly be commen 
tionists, A proper text-boek in history should not 
provide information to be memorised but indicate 
ways in which ER aet can be understood. It is, 
therefore, essential that historians involved. in and 
familiar with on-going research and current method- 
ology should be made responsible, for the preparation 
of text-books. ' 

Text-books at one level are а public issue, butat 
a more important level they are the responsibility 


‘of those professionally involved in the subject since 


the general intellectuallevel of work in the 
is dependent upon the quality of text-books.used 


‚ throughout the period of training. Not only, teachers 


‘but the students themselves are interested in this, for 
the serious student today has a fuller awareness of 
intellectual requirements and makes greater demands 
on the academic framework of his life than his coun- 
terpart of an earlier generation. 

Competition for a place in the sun adds to this. 
Today's student cannot be lobbed off with sub-stan- 
dard knowledge uerading, under various guises. ` 
So the writing of .text- books. should not be left to 
those who dre mere compilers of outdated and often 
incorrect information or money-rakers who are not 
historians but professional text-book writers. ‘History 
text-books are not intended primarily to teach the 
child patriotism, loyalty,, morality, m or - 
whatever; they are meant to teach the c veni 
Such can be taught ношр other, preferab 
extracurricular, means, 


The other" allegation of sommuanist ЕРИ сап 


.hardly be treated seriously. І ћауе been attacked in 


Parliament by name from the Government benches 
as a supporter of communist causes. Marxist fellow- 
historians will no doubt squirm to find me placed, 
however involgntarily, in their midst. ' 
' The specific charge is that I had a share in recom- : 
mending the purchase of the P.C. Joshi archive 
. This is an 


^vi 
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invaluable collection for the study of international mystifying as to why the whole matter is being 
communism since the, first World War, and very treated as being strictly confidential. To this day 
high tids were received for it from both Europe and neither the authors nor the editorial board have been 
the United States. Joshi himself gave priority to informed that their books have been criticised or 
retain-ng these papers within India, although it meant what is the nature of the criticism. The Minister for 
financial loss; and I am proud of even the minor role Education has ‘stated that some historians are ex- 
I played in seeing to it that those papers were not ~- amining these books but nothing has been disclosed 


lost tc our country. Жо 

Such attacks are facilitated. and confusion in the 
public mind made easier. by the denunciation of the 
“new” history as Marxist. It is, indeed, incredible 
how rasily the bo of Communism is raised and 
what a wide multitude of thought and concept is 
covered at the popular level by the label of Marxism. 
A serious consideration of social and economic 
factors, which the scientific approach to history 
entails, is seen as the thin end of the Marxist wedge. 
The tact that some of the world’s leading anti-Mar- 
xist historians are economic historians is clearl 
beyond the comprehension of these self-styled 
ours-»f the discipline in our country. ` 


This sense of insecurity is so acute that all trace of 
Marxist thought is fought 10 be wiped out There is 
Obviously no justi on for a.crüde and, vulgar 
Marrism of a populist variety; but of this even seri- 
ous Marxists would be ashamed and they can be left 
to deal with it But, Marxism in itself is a major 
intelectual influence in the world and throwing a 
cordon sanitatre round the Indian mind is not the 
answor 


Naive 


be much the poorer It is worth 

the nchness of. the. French intellectual tradition of 
teceat years in contrast even to the Anglo-Saxon one, 
is explicable to some extent by the need to formulate 


an irtellectual attitude to Marxism. 


but a book which has been privately published is 
recommended for withdrawal, and it is stated that 
the >rime Minister desires a- review of similar books 
from a similar viewpoint. This leaves it open to. 
the Government to secure withdrawal on a large 
scale of books which do not meet with official 
approval., 


The-e is, in fact, underneath this whole controv- 
ersy, a general principle involved, namely, the 


as to who these historians are. Such secrecy suggests. 
that the proposed withdrawal of these text-books is 
not @ mere academic matter, | . 

If text-books can be arbitrarily con and their 
withdrawal considered because they not happen 
to suit the ideology of a particular political group 
within the ruling~party, the same can happen to 
other publications, and: one is well set on the road 
to the indiscriminate banning of all kinds of books. 
Freedom of expression is as much an issue as acade- 
mic freedom in this whole affir. Independent 
thought is not a hang-up from the past but the life 
' blood of a democratico society. It is ing that 


s 


. one should even need to say this. 


In нор е оше. Мае Universities have 
access to uence research is ported 
toa КЫ, extent by ‘non-official Г йг 
the academic community сап keep away from 
government. Thisis not so in India, and scholars, 
academics and research workers are heavily depend- ' 
ent on official support for their employment, 


salaries and most requirements for their 
work, i 


issues raised by this attack оп а few historica: works 
are very wide, and concern not only the authors of 
these books and other historians but all members of 


years, a fairly commendable record; and no doubt 
~ they will resist this latest onslaught by а fow Janata 
extremists till wiser counsels prevail in the Janata 
Party ав a whole. There is certainly no possibility 
‘that the largo majority of practising historians 
wil surrender their. understanding of their 
discipline. : 

If history. is to. be a rational study of the past, 
historiography must break away from its own past. 
This has happened in India as eleswhere tn the 
world; and there is no scope for retracing these steps. 
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academic rights of the academic community. The. The new trends and insights in historical analysis 
Government's actions апа threats indicate a con-  transcend differences in politics and environment, 
temot for scholars. Withdrawal of serious, prepared The demarcation today is not between American and 
literature is considered by ministers and bureaucrats Soviet historians but between scientific historians in 
on the basis of anonymous complaints without any every country, on the one hand, and the old-iype 
explanation being offered or any known process being historians 'on the other. Of such sciuntific history 
followed. our politicians, save those with a distorted outlook, 
It bas been said that a decision is pending. Itis have nothing to fear. . : 
27 
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T= twelfth Jnanpith literary award bes gone to 
Ashapurna Debi. Her novel Pratham Pratishruti 
(First Promise) in Bengali, was adjudged the best 
creativo literary work in India during-the 1960-69 


period. ; 

Ashapurna Debi started ber literary career in her 
teens as a. writer of children’s short stories. Her 
works now run into hundreds of successful nove 
and short stories which have undoubtedly enriched 
' the Bengali literature. She is one of the most popular 
‘writers in Bengal, and her works have been trans- 
lated in other Indian languages also.- : 

She created а stir im the literary world with the 


‘publicaticn of the novel Pratham Pratishruti, which 


also received the Rabindra Puraskar. 


The creativo acnievements of Ashapurna Debi 


made their impact when modern ‘trends in Bengali 
literature represented a of experiments with 
form while paying’ much less attention to content. 


, Bengali writer. to 


Most fiction writers in Bengali today were afraid 
to tell a straight-forward story. In the 1960s it 


almost compulsory for a short story to 
feature a few symbols, preferably obscure, in order 
to sustain a hidden theme, most often shocking. The 
writer dóes not seem ‘satisfied uniees he can dazzle 
the reader with technical acrobatics or confound him 
with unsuspected revelations of human perversity. 
The best of- such fictions appeals to the того intel- 
lectualised readers, and some of it is successful by 
any standard. " 


One cannot, at the same time, overlook the fact 


.. that the best stories of Rabindranath or of Prabhat 


Mukhopadhyay did not depend for their effects upon 
dd cuu due modes of narration. , The lack of 
on t 


master story-teller like Maupassant ever feel it neces- 
sary to use tuch devices. i 

Manik Bandyopadhyay was ‚ perhaps the. first 
uso М 


The 


presentation of various man-woman relationships, 
has been further developed in the ing three' 
decades by Jyotirindra Nandi, Bimal Kar, Moti 
Nandi, Shirsendu Mukhopadhyay, Dibyendu Palit 
and а few others. All of them made valuable con 


' tributions to the symbolic, psycho-analytic,: stream- 


of-consciousness style of writing. E 
But, in recent Bengali fiction, one comes across 


too many ineffectual practitioners of the art of short . 
', fction. If-a writer depends mainly on the streem of 
Consciousness and not on the stream of events, hé 


must become fully aware of the limitations of such a 
technique. · Besides, it needs for greater attistry to 
make a successful story out of the mere depiction of 
Psychological moods, NE 

Bengali 


Teaders must have noticed that not many - 


women writers of Bengali fiction have been attracted 
to symbolist writing. What Rabindranath once said 
about some writers сап be applied to most of.them. 
"They do not “fold, twist, wrmg human character to 
.SXtract new theories of being"; instead, they prefer 
to create “simplo, beautiful open (stories); bright, 
whole and round as tear-drops". Ashapurna Debs 
(b 1908) belongs to this class of writers, and remains 
irn! geo in her capacity to write such wholly 
rounded stories. ; 
.; The most unusual achievement of Ashapurna Debi 
is that, although she belongs to an earlier generation, 


she is able to understand truty the troubled life of | 


much younger men ànd women of today. When she 
began writing, Bengali women were still sheltered 
behind the aecurity of a conservative society and 
Out of sight 'in 
family system. . i | 0, у 

' Now and again, а non-conforming woman raised 
her need in rebellion and sought, ‘in spite of the 
obstacles,~the experience of the world outside — the 
real world, full of air, sunlight, storms, stresses, 
Opportunities and disasters. Every time such a 


: Delhi Woman appeared, there would be a severe conflict. 
Authors: Lecce tn Bengali, Miranda House, i Asl | if 
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came from an orthodox joint 


MAINSTREAM 


i Tagore's drama, is com- . 
pletely absent from ‘his short stories. Nor did a’ 


the. ‘shadowy interior of the joint- . 


er 
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family and was married into another such, and knew 
at first hand the helplessness and frustration of 
women in such families. This is why the portrait of 
a non-conformist like Satyavati is so successful in 
the novel Pratham Pratishruti.' The writer stated in 
like the rise and fall of 


de 
. familial world and it was bere that the real changes 


occured “in society, in,the ethos, in the temperament 


to the changing present and to the unborn future, а . 
- portrait of one of those unnamed Bengali women 


who prought an intimation and promise of change 
to ths dark interiors of family citadels. 
In her early career as a writer, Ashapurna Debi 


had none of the advantages of the young writer of ' 


today, male or female, who picks up material for 
fiction while attending college, or sitting in ooffee- 
houses or working in an office, or mixing with 
factcry workers or slum-dwellers to get a feel of their 
lives She had to apply her incisive insight and 
imaginative sympathy to inhabitants of the walied-in 
joint family. "n 

It is from such close but limited study that she 
cread a tender love-story like Mittir-Barl (Mitte 


relationships within a joint family from various 
inte-esting angles and has employed her sharp irony 
to craw subtle picture of the joys and sorrows, the 


The older values 
conmonal morality in Bengal were shattered beyond 
repair in the post-war and post-Partition period. The 
older generation is seriously concerned about the 
young peeple's disdain for traditional values, their 
rootlessnese, and the new, free man-woman relation- 
ship which seems to.emphasise the physical aspect of 
love. Many of the younger writers have written 
about the drift, despair and anguish of the younger 
generation. Bimal Kar in Yadu Vangsha, от Samaresh 
Вазп in his controversial Prajapati, deal with groups 
of young men cheated and thwarted by a decadent 


. Ashapurna Debi has also written in Noy Chhoy 
(Nine and Six) about six rebellious young girls whom 
soziety has condemned as cruel, unmannerty and 
without scruples. In spite of her own age, Asha- 


рсгпа Debi has managed to grasp the bitterness of м 
these girlsand portrayed them with candid symp- W 


athy. The generation gap between her and her 
subjects has not made her incapable of sympathising 
w th their plight. In fact, with the true insight of an 
artist, she has responded to their predicament. 

For example, one of these six girls — Mintoo — 
belongs to that level of middle-class society at which 
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, marriage. Her mother, imprisoned within the kitchen 
-and the room set apart for child-bearing, abuses her 


daughter's lack of shame, yet envios her secretly. 


. young 
persons appear in. Laghu Tripadi (Light Trimeter), а 
long short story. Sandip, Atish and Suravi have set 
which there is no room for 


thwarted by nature’s laws. Because sho has grown 
with the times and accepted changes without preju- 
dice, though not without judgement, she can write so 
knowledgeably and convincingly about the young 
people of the day. In fact her age and experieace 
aro distinct advantages, because they give her a 
дау of outlook which lends an objectivity to her 
writing. ` ; | 

The suppressed, incredible desires and demands 
which lie deep within the subconscious, are the same 
in every age, and the fiction writer is always concerned 
with them. True literature is created by rendering 
these elements into art. Because it is not easy to tackle 
the subconscious, many writers resort to symbolism. 
Ashapurna Debi does not fall back upon this device. 
She speaks directly. But the little she says and the 
much she leaves unsaid, commingle to make her very 
simplicity and directness highly evocative and sug- 
ocean in a of wa 
Ashapurna Debi is able to jupe dd unfatho ad 
mystery of the buman mind.' And this is wh re the 
secret of her success and distinction lies. Without 
having jg experiment with technique or style, she 
' "эт, Bco CO 2 
PSE GE contemporary [] 
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. land, 20 miles away from Laussane which : 
' to be one of tbe stops in our route. I thought rather 
impulsively: “Why not break-journey at Laussane’ 


Wa the news was flashed on December 27, 1977, 

that Charlie ‘Chaplin was no more, my mind 
went back to December 1954 when I and my wife 
had the rare oppo: tunity of meeting him. 

It, durmg my boyhood days — and that too in a 
remote and little known town like Chittagong — I 
would bave been told that one day I would be lucky 
ough to meet Charlie Chaplin, shske his hand, sit 
Tus side and talk to him for about halí-an-hour, 


critical state. І was suffering from 1 
bronchial ailment for the past thiriten years.‘ At 
-last a stage was reached when it became a» question 
of physscal survival for me and I was strongly 
advised by the specialists to go to UK immediately 
for curative treatment, However, to make the neces- 


© 


`вагу arrangements for а quick passage to UE was 


not easy. д 

By the time-I bad overcome all the hurdles, such 
as getting passports, etc. (after series of frustrations) 
for myself and my wife (without whose asaistande it 


would have been impossible for me to go through . 
. the strains of the journey), it was’ the last week of 


November 1954 when we boarded the Italian ship | 


“Asia” on our way to UK. The first part of our 


journey was from Bombay to Genoa. The second . 


part was overland train journey from Genca to 
Calais via Switzerland, with the facilities of break- 
Toni в. any stop on the way. The third par-.was 
from Calais to the Waterloo station of London. - 

I knew beforehand that Charlie Chaplin had 
already settled in a placo named Vey Vey in Switzer. 
happened 


and try for an interview with Chaplin." Accordiagly, 
we left the train there and booked an accommodetion 
in one of the cheapest of loca) hotels, 


talk in her Anglo-French 
— the long. and: short of 


“Mr ... have you taken leave of your senses? .. A 
wortd-famous porson like Mr Chaplin is a very Lus 
тар .... How can you expect him to' spare суса a 
minute for every Tom; Dick and Harry? ... Pu. ycur- 
self in his shoes (luckily, I. did not try seriously: 
enough to do so) and you will realise how absurd the 
whole idea is ” 7 
pore felt like a belloon pri 
persevercd'and made a telephone at Chaplm's 
` Усу Vey residence. The call was answered by his 
second secretary. An short, I expressed. my ‘wish to 
meet Chaplin, adding, of course, that the sole object 
of our stoppage at La was to sec him. Came 
the reply from the other end, in the form 
in a very polite but firm voice, in view of Chapha's 
busy schedule: 

. Mm utter desperation, I appealed to her: “We ‘heve 
come all the way from India to pay our h mage to 
bim. Would you kindly ask him if he could spare a 
couple of minutes for us.” To our utter surprise, the, 
secretarial fortress fell apart 
Phone after a brief consultation with her master, 
said: “Mr .. . Please do not take more than = 
miutes" And she specified’a precise time for tao 
interview that very afternoon. Я 

Having reosived that precious “yes” І set down со 
work but the details of опг next steps, No pubic 
transport was available ' corresponding to, oar 
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Bat I 


— sho came back to the ` 


of refusal ' 


y 


' 


your Prime 


schedule. The only alternative open tO us was to 
take a taxi up to Vey Vey, to keep it waiting for two 


minutes (little did we'know that thanks to Chaplin’s . 


‘generosity those “two minutes” would be extended 
to 28 minutes) and come back to our hotel.“In terms 
of monsy, the whole exercise appeared to be too 
costly proportionate to our resources, most of which 
was wed. Yet, the opportunity was far too 
таіраБе in our lives to be missed. 

I anc my wife arrived at Chaplin's villa at «the 
appoin-ed time. When Y pressed the button of the 
front door bell, I was already in an out of this world 
mood — one of the greatest moments of our lives 
was imminent! We were ushered in — and there was 
the mighty Little Man, Charlie Chaplin, standing 
right ir. front of us with а smile of welcome. 

Afte- the usual handshakes, he asked us to sit on 
the nezrest settee and sat by our side. “Thank you 
very much," he said ina very gentle voice, “for 
taking a0 much trouble to meet me". Now it was 
-our turn to greet him — but I was во surcharged 
with excitement that I was almost lost for words. 
However, a great experience like this has its stimulat- 
ing.infiuence which perhaps helps you to find words 
рио tor the occasion. I said: “This is one of 

happiest moments of our lives. We háve come 
to pay our homage to- one of the greatest* “Реасе- 
monge-s” of all time and woe feel honoured to meet 
you personally. Please accept out greateful thanks 
for grenting us this rare privilage." 

` To my pleasant surprise the word , “Реасе d 
had ar electric effect on him. It was quoted 

one of his own statements when he was branded with 
„all sors of isms and was hounded asa victim of 


“Macarthyist political witch-hunting. He said at that 
.time ir one of his press interviews “... Iam justa 
PEACEMONGER.” — ps the noblest of all 


"sms ir the vocabulary of Man. The eternal child in 
‘him ceme to the surface. His eyes sparkled with 
‘spontaneous satisfaction. ‘Peacemonger”’ — his 
famous word of self-identification had been rem- 
embered by an Indian coming from thousands of 
miles eway, with such deep regard. The very thought 
"gave him genuine pleasure. I felt doubly rewarded. 

> Exactly after two minutes, I said: “I think we 
жһошс not take any more of your valuable time. 
"Thank you once again ...." Before I could finish the 
sentence, he said to our pleasant surprise; ‘‘Oh, no, 
' you don't have to leave во soon, come inside my 
study, let me show you what I am working on at the 
moment. I am wri 
In New York" which, be my next film.” Then 
he went on: “I have met the eminent leaders of your 
country — I have met Mahatma Gandhi and also 
inister Nehru.”  . 

Thrs he went on talking with us for ful] 28 
minutes. At the end my wife asked him if she could 
focus Dur camera on him to take his picture. He 
gently declined. He said: “You will have to excuse 
me... my effort for the underdogs of the world in 
my own way.might be јео if I do not ‘keep 
- myself free from all sorts of platforms and involve- 


*[t is worth mentioning that he was awarded the Peace 
-Prize of the German Democratic Republic. 
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g my new film script “The King , 


thents.” We understood — after all how little was it 
possible for him to know about unknown visitors 
like us. 
. After 28 minutes, I really.felt uneasy, having taken 
«во mach time, though he was doing most of the 
talking.- The final curtain had to Бе. drawn and I- 
said: “Thank you very much for sparing for us so 
much of your valuable time. I think we should “get 
moving and say good bye." Atthat point he said: 
*Wait ... where exactly are you going now? I can 
atrange for my car to take you there." 

"We were deeply touched by his concern for our 
convenience — but our taxi was kept waiting outside 
as it was unthinkable that “two minutes" of our 
scheduled interview would be ‘stretched to about 
half an hour! I explained to him the situation. He 
followed us up to the taxi and stood there waving 1n 
that cold afternoon until we were out of sight. It 
was indeed a rare sight of gentility and spontaneous 
courtesy that perhaps go hand in hand with true 
greatness. 

We came back to Laussane surchargad with 
pleasure as never before — as if ‘an eternity of 


. fulfilment was packed into those 28 unforgettable . 


minutes. ' 


Chaplin is no more, but his name will be immortaL. 
ised in the pages of history as the champion of 
common men and women on whose beat backs the 
ше of modern civilisation stands. 

y а super star in the movie and'theatre world 
have пер бош rags to riches — but once at the top 
rung of tbe ladder of wealth and celebrity, they had 
no hesitation.to forget their past as a bad dream. It 
was not so in the case of Chaplin. Having had the 
bitter taste of poverty from his boyhood days, his 
commitment for the cause of the '*underd "Was 
deep and enduring, and was eventudlly symbolised | 
in his role as the immortal tramp. 

His oldest son, Sydney Chaplin, said: “You must 
remember that ho was born to poverty and knows | 
what hard times really are... Тһе ironic truth is. 
that he has never felt rich and I, raised in Boverby 


. Hilla, never felt poor.... 


“He used to` be quite-stern about not accepti 
awards. Before the war he was sounded MO 
some sort of British recognition but he thought it 
would be a betrayal of ОША, people if the tramp 
started strutting around covered in glory. . 

“He was still unbending in the early sixtees when 
President Kennedy wanted to make amends for the 
way he was hounded out of America in the fifties at 
the time of the political witch-hunting. 

“But old men mellow, and I suppose he felt the . 

"closing of old wounds could do no harm" — mean- 
ing the last visit of his father to America to receive 
the special Oscar. : 

Perhaps а word or two will not be oat of place in 
this context regarding Mrs Chaplin, Miss Oona 
O'Neill was only 18 when she married Chaplin at 
the age of 54 (his last and most devoted wife). Her 
father, the famous American playwright O'Neill, 
flew into a rage and disinherited his daughter. With 
а stamina, matching Chaplin's, she went ahead and 

: ; (Continued on page 34) 
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HE State Puppet Theatre of 


Hungary cast a кре. ruis 


- the two days it performed in the 
Capital. , | 
Hungary's Puppet. Theatre is 


fair young — just thirty ~years 
old. It was founded by a few 
enterprising women in 1947, and 
was the earliest of its kind ata 
professional level. Accorded 
"State recognition in 1958, 1 has 
now become a model for contem- 
.porary puppetry. With its head- 
‘quarters at Budapest, it is one of 
the largest puppet theatres in 
"'Central Europ. — — 2 
' 216 has an extensive training 
'syllabus encompassing all. depart- 
ments of puppetry. А puppet 


‘master has to go through a severe’ 
апа multi-faceted training before . 


' 82 


. breaks the chains 


being certified ta handle a’ repert- . 
ош his own. ` 
ON speciality of Hungarian 
Puppetry is that its repertoire of 
about 30 plays consists of full- 
fledged operas of · Russian, 
and European: masters, 
The Puppet Theatre Stages about 
half a dozen new shows every 
year. The performances are usu- 


ally from classical and modern 
tales — even S s A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Public shows — Petrushka, Acts 
Sans Paroles. Wooden Prince and 
John the Hero. ] 
piece in its own way. A cinema 


. тее] on speciál location — in 


Petrushka, a famous and much‘ 
loved ballot Igor Stravinsky, 


has been brilliantly adapted for. 
the puppet theatre. It is the story , 
of a puppet who is tired of being 


It symbolically 
of bondage and. 
becomes free. In Petrushka the 


‘Stage was transformed and the 


audience transported to a gay ` 
fair-ground of the nineteenth 
century St Peteráburg. ^" 

Bela Bartok, the great Hung- , 
arial composer, inspired by the! 
folklore of Hungary, wrote the. 
Wooden Prince for the’ stage. 
Later, adapted "for the puppet 
theatre, it held the audience spell. 


bound with its enchanting 
music. ` 
The repertoire also included 


Samuel Bskett’s variation on the 
Godot theme, : Acts Sans Paroles, 
andan epic by Sandor Petofi, 
John the Hero. “Att 
John the Hero — a story about 


а shepherd Johnny who over- 


comes all evil, is christened as 
such for his act of valour and 
bravery and then rejoins his 
sweethedrt Iilushka in land of 
ever after. This show was per- 
haps the only one that had every 


‚Мпа of puppet used in it. The 


Giant King, a human puppet, had 
the audience guessing. : 


J 


h a master- E 


i 
‹ 


The excellence of this theatre 
‘Was its realism, specially the 
forest and sailing scense in John 
the Hero. The three dimensional 
effect in both these scenes was. 
‘ach Precision in move- 
ments and lighting. The storm in 
the sea was completely realistic, 
and: the timing and music were 
used with the greatest felicity and 
power. D ' | E 

So true to life were the puppets 
that hearts went out to.them — 


otherwise inanimate objects. 
shows, cros- 


of the audience to the 


. utmost. and maintain it, there. 


And the puppets were so eloquent 


arian — - 


As ап 
and a success all the 
, The long 
ation that 
shows received were proof enough 
‚ОЁ the enthusiam, appreciation, 
and admiration our people had 
for them: І $ 
At the same time, oho feels the . 
t necessity of such ап on- 
semble in India with its centuries 
old tradition of a variety -of 
Puppetry in‘ all parts ‘of the 
country, and іп all ' es. 


` One hopes that the Government 


will actively encourage. our. tradi- 


„Чоп аз the Hungarian Govern- 


ment has done. 


YADAV PUSTAK BH ANDAR | 


E-14 Nagar ' 
DELHI-110007 
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. Dauphin went into 


М history vien i 


; knelt in public before Lilian 


But ckappals, the reason for all 
the ensvant furore, had created - 
history long beck, Sandals, or 
shoes, or by whatever fancy name 
one may call this lowliest of the 
low, it is seldom that the humble ` 


‚ paduka kas been put, to any use 
, Other than Mice dg са. 


| except when thb 


Nikita 


* Khrushchov пей it in the United, 


Nations to draw world attention 


' end stir up the muddy waters of 


international politics. And, if one 
were to delvo deep into mythology, 
instances are not lacking where 
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agni's wife; went for her bath and. 


was delayed, thereby delaying the 
daily puja -of the rishi himself. 
When she returned at last, he 
called for an explanation, which 
was that the hot sun bothered 
her, and made her seek the 
shadows and walk slow. 

The angry rishi wanted to teach 
the insolent Sun-God a lesson 
and began burning Surya with his 
ascetic power. Humbled, the 
Sun rushed to the Muni and 
presented Renuka with a pair of 


history) to protect herself against 
heat and light. a 

The original chappal is as old 
ав от even older than the original 


‘sin, and the sinning man has ab 
_ Ways been finding new uses for it., 


| there^ an 
does not know 
Rama? When 


Indian who 
the story of 
the Ayodhyan 


Жы кы onion 
lore his return, ` to 
stalsfied with the elder u’s 


‘chappals. ТШ Rama re 


it was his chappals that sat the 
throne and ruled in proxy. 
Politics is nothing new for chap- 


pals. It is purana-prokta. : 
' Then, of course, there is the 
funny story of the sandals of 
Dharmaputra. The prince was 
closeted with Panchali. As agreed 
with her other four spouses (his 
four brothers) he had kept 
his sandals outside the bedroom 
as ше warning. А cahine 
in , attracted by the foot- 
wear aroma, took them away to 
examine how far they could 
satisfy his gourmatic tastes. 
Meanwhile, Arjuna came along. 
Sesing no forbidding cha 
standing guard at the door, he 
imagined Draupadi was alone 
and walked in. Embarrassed, 
Dharmaputra cursed the canine 
thief that his tribe would always 
be found out, and the curse, as 
wo all know, still haunts the 
canine family. 
cause curses too ; 
Ог, ,we can read about the 


ung enaa in the tales’ of 
ditya. Simply by putting 


exile, and ` 


, the 


i Chappals cán 


2d 
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.your feet into them and 
where to go, they take you along, 
across lofty mountains and the 
soven seas to your lady love, 
Flying cha are known not 
ly to today's political leaders 
irritated crowds, they were: 
own cven in the days of 
Vikramaditya and the Arabian 


Nights. 
chappal-throwing itself, 


Of 
the Puranas Һауе a story to tell. 
Anga 


When Kin Vena o 
fhar did. not attend 


on 
an 
kn 


(modern B 
to his duties, 


the beautiful, . 
-her brittle footwear of glass turn- . 
ed out to be а harbinger of good ` 


luck. Santa Claus uses footwear 
to deposit his Christmas 


gifts, 
Honeymooners and  house-war- : 


mers .use Old shoes to keep the 
ovil-eyo ree sweet 
young ones, when anno never 
hesitate to use the n. 
bring  odious 
back to their senses — Many. 
indeed are ‘the uses of this won- 

Modern Indian history is rep- 
lete with chappal incidents. An 
unfortunate actor who played 
'in Neel 


Bengal preserved it as а “reward 
for his patriotism". Again, S.K. 
Patil’s statement about Greater 


chappal ta ' 
street Romeos E 


(04 
1 


i 


Bombay on the Chaupati beach . - 
33.9 


- 


brought down а rain of chappals. 

The hoarder and thief caught 
by-the public, and the mahamoor- 
kha of the АП Fook’ Day, all 
wear garlands of shoes. And 
one who uses his tongue -to 
polish the shoes of his benefac- 
tor is endesringly called Ње 


“No father Christmas ever 
came with such largesse,” said 
Palkbiwala in Bombay, accord- 
‘ing to а Hindu report (January 


the Carter visit which he would 


"be claiming to be entirely his 


handiwork. The “largesse” in- 
cluded a chain of promises and 
assurances, such as some space 
in the Landsat satellite, technol- 


ogical assistance fcr the utilis- | 


ation of unused river waters, 
Papiyon facilities, айд the like, 

perhaps a large order for 
Indian chappals. 


Palkhiwala, .like any other in ' 


bis profession, was, understand- 
ably upset about the ‘‘cold and. 
blunt letter" episode, created by 


a US journalist whom he called, 
in his chaste legal vocabulary, a 
"snooper". How could Carter, 
or. for that matter, any lawyer- 
turned-diplomat talk soberly and 


~ with circumspection all the 24 


hours! 

Palkhiwala hss some’ years to 
spend in Washington ` (despite 
unkind notices from the Com 


pany Law Department) and ` 


perhaps some more feet. measur- 
ing fcr Indian chappals, in the 
best traditions of our puranic 


d 


7, 1978), counting the benefits of 
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married | him. Eventually she went round to the 
American Embassy in Grosvenor Square to surrender 
‘her American citizenship when Chaplin was barred, 


to assess Chaplin's contribution 
towards the cáuse of human progress. Like .all 
torch-bearers of human justice and progresá, he had 
his share of. persecution. But unlike most of them, 
he was fortunate enough to be, rewarded with 


penne glory ш» own Iia ime: 
implying, 


Chaplin reminds one of Voltaire, without im 
of course, any - quantitative comparison o 
genius. What Voltaire performed with his 


mighty pen, Chaplin did in his own way through 


role in the movies, the most power- 
Pen mass media of his epoch, combining actor-cum- 
comedian, satirist, film. director, writer and music 
composer — all rolled into one. It is worth men- 
tioning that he. степ got an Oscar for the theme 
music of “Lime Light” , (music n Me 
secondary occupation to him). Voltaire he 
annihilated with laughter, reducing the bullies of his 
time to their size. Like Voltaire his superb intel 
ligence and artistic skill transmuted fury into fun 
and fire into light, sola rt as the world of double 
standards and tyrannies of all 
Chaplin’s scathing uus aaa Fascism and 
the unacceptable faces of the present civilisation 





MEETING THE IMMORTAL 
, Which, despite all its achievements and vast tech- 
. nological resources at its command, | 


(Continued from page 3D. ! MEL 


can hardly 
survive without periodic mass slaughters in the form 
of wars, big and small, artificial , Un- 
employment and: vast wastages, will forever stand 
out in sharp. relief through his masterpieces like 
City Lights, Modern Times, Great Dictator, Monsieur 
Verdoux and a host of other films. 
Perhaps the most appropriate words for his 


` epitaph will be: “Here lies Charles Spencer Chaplin 
` who made more people laugh’ than any other person 


in the history of the world, and remained to his last 
May the most unforgettable PEACEMONGER-" П 


(London, Биир 31, 1977) 


` 





^. CORRECTION 
Some printing mistakes have арр? in the 


article "'Janata's Economic ' Illusions" by Prakash 
Chandra Suri in the, issue of January 7, 1977. ‘On 
‘page 20 second column,: last but -one line, instead of 
. | “loan”, read “land”. Оп раво 24, first column, last 
but ore pera, first line, instead of “Rs 1,70,000 crores”, 
read “Rs 10,550 crores”. | 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


| All the Humbug 


N recent weeks, we have been overcome 
ty an extraordinary wave of sublime 
exhortations. President Carter has. con- 
fessed to have been able to communicate 
through a divine wavelength during his all 
too brief visit to New Delhi. Just now, 
the Shahenshah of Iran has claimed the 
heritage of thousands of years of Human 
Rights, so well guarded today by his Savak 
outit. | 
These must have been great moments 
indeed when our venerables in Govern- 
ment could converse at the very summit 
level with great minds from as far apart 
(or as near to each other?) as Washington 
ana Tehran, on such  soul-searchi 
imponderables as the divine will and the 
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immutability of Human Rights. We should “~ 


not, of course, be deflected by -such 
irrelevant items as the twenty-five per cent 
rise in Iran's Defence Budget announced 
the same day as the Joint Communique in 
New Delhi, nor should we grudge the 
Delhi police the kudos for the marvellous 
job of pouncing upon the impetuous 
Indian students in solidarity with their 
Iranian brothers protesting against the 
imperial Shah's terror regime. With the 
same philosophical equanimity should we 
turn our gaze from the sordid details of 
Carter's CIA outfit now under fire, for we 
cannot but sing hallelujah for his dedic- 


g ation to Human Rights. 


Nearer home, we' are overpowered. by 
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an avalanche of religious fervour. The 
Capital is hosting the, World Conference 
en Fu:ure of Mankind in which we ате 
exposed to the supernatural powers- of 
Brahma 


yogis £nd yoginis from the far-away- con 


tinents of the two Americas and also from - 


Africa and Australia. Religious leaders 
from UK, the Netherlands, 
Indonesia, among others, ‘ate’ in com: 


' munion with their counterparts from all 


arts of India: a magnificent: ‘fiesta .in the 
impos.ng Vigyan Bhavan followed’. Буа. 
massive congregation at 'Talkatora Indoor 
Stadium, perhaps New Delhi's greatest shów 
so far — never mind, who is footing the 
bill. By a strange copjunction of stars, moré 
divine radiation has come .upon us ‘from 
the exalted Imam of. Mecca, the 
holies, making history as 
his tiresome tour led the namaaz in a five- 
star Calcutta hotel, thereby sanctifying its 
Such. are the rewards 
year. of the Janata grace. JP in his worries 


might remind the nation of the miles to’ 


go. The President may differ with the 
Prime Minister over the drafting of the 
oe Day 
at . 

‚ $.М. Joshi may feel let down Бу his party 
Bosses over the! rift with PWP- Jagjivan 
Ram may be ‘counting on the Jaguar 
purchase, and Kantibhai may be taken’ 
aback by the orchestrated attack on his 
deals or whatever they might be. The 
Harijan may be..bewildered by Chatan 
Singh’s protestations, the worker in the 
factory. confused’ by the management's 
new--ound strength, while the housewife 
finds no way out of the’ shrinking family 
пс 2x Ñ ee 
: But, why should we bother about these 
matters: mundane’ when we have the 
_ harvest of godly  benedictions being 
showered incessantly upon us? 

; In the t 
 Wrings his circus of angel-faced milti- 
nationals dying to save the poor Indian: 


people: What compassion! Parenthetically; 
qs -s not an exclusively Janata adventure. 


n tbe great -days of Emergency, 


' BM Birla had arranged a similar junket 


of multinationals, and even if nobody else 
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Coming back to” 


Kumaris from Mount Abu to'Raj- ^ the 


ermany and . 


holy óf 
he at the end of. 


and fares of this, 


broadcast. Raj Narainmay ` 
ast be seared over population ` growth: ; 


midst. of it all, Orville Freeman , 


- z 


benefited, at least one Indian firm, the 


mighty one's Maruti did, as it struck ‘a’ 


.deal.with the. International Harvesters. 
back to- our: good old. Fieenian, 
p tell us, that’ attend of 
-all the nice talks ànd.lavisl-miéalà has 
come an air of. disenchantment: “thé Wall 
` "Street is- not: impressed: 
the Janata raj : · e 
At the other end, the électioneermg is 
"bringing into the open all the" dirtyjlinens 


yet to be -washed, the. ‘Congress’ and the. 
busy openitg? each: 


‘Indira ‘coterie are 
other’s’ cupboards іп. search. of -bülging 
‘skeletons. Big meétings are being publicis- 
ed ag the "Indira Wave”, while the 


Congress léaders .fróm  :Bfàhmananda 


Reddy to Karan Singh have been” denoün- 
cing her betrayal of the. Congress jtself. 
-- Meanwhile, nagging questions 7 persist: 


.. Will Devraj Urs be able to make the grade? . 
Maharashtra Congress may bé relieved at. 


the squabbles in the Pradesh’ stablé of the 
‘Janata, but. how will 'Vengàl? Rao 
ultimately fare? For . the, Janata, the 
galaxy. of Congress celebritics.of Raghura- 
“maiah’s level of probity-is;a raref datch, 
no, doubt. А ^ 
-Above.the-din.and bustle сай, bë heard 
Indira’s shrill warning. that tbe Janata is 

‚ betraying the’ nation. Why’ doesp’t} she 


.. add to the Janata sins what she has'/told’ 


* „у: h iiis ` ОЁ, 
concessions, it wants: proof of stability of 


Willy Brandt in private, tha’ it is opening ~ 


-the gates to .communism .in the east, 
reminding him how she, on her part, had 
_kept.the Communists apart? The. private 
view is so far away from the public 
„posture. LN 
_ The dirt and the dishonesty in which 
the headlining politicians “are -wallowing 
today can only.be matched by cant and 
hypocrisy, .the .over-dose , of religious 
fraudulence, that are being idoled out as 
tranquillisers for the masses now getting 
rather disconcertingly restless.. dh the final 
. round, the common mary, Bent down 
‘with back-breaking poverty, shall stand 
up; faking-his revenge "on gall whey are, 
` betraying ` his cause | today gie the 
"leást béing those who have fet hint down 
while professing to be his fellow-fighters. 
$ N.C. 
February 7° > m 
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‚‹ a mockery of human rights. 
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ING Cyrus had introduced a “Bill of Rights" 

theusands of years ago when people in other 
countr.ea “were climbing trees". So are we told by 
His Imperial Majesty the Shahenshah of ran. 
Therefore, according to him, nobody їз entitled to 
, raise any question about the trampling of human 
rights and civil liberties in Iran today. This 
imperial “1одїс” in rather intemperate language was 
conveyed to Indian correspondents by the iran 
Shah while-expounding the benefits of close Indo- 
Iraniar relations. ` 

Wo have, of course, two widely circulated Amnesty 
Internetional reports ðn how the present Iranian 
regime has extinguished civil liberties and made 
We find proof of this 
in repsated attempts of' the Iranian nationals in 
Washiagton, New Dahi and in several other cap- 
-itala, to focus world attention on the large-scale 
arrests and inhuman tortures going on in that 
country since the murder of M »ssadegh.: 

The -Iranian patriots apparently cannot forget 
that this “Imperial Majesty" was-once turned out 
of the sountry by the. people of Iran; He could 
come back .only because of a diabolical conspiracy 
staged by the Anglo-American oil cartels-to retain 
Iran ағ an imperialist bastion in West Asia. Tho 
Iran Shah returned to Tehran through a river of 
blood, as it were, trampling upon the dead 
bodies of Mossadegh and numerous leaders and pat 


_ riots owing allegiance to the Tudeh Party. 8 


It is becauso of this unforgettable gary history of 


recent past that the Iranian demonstrators in. 


ashington and New Dolhi called the -Aryameher 


an usurper acting as a retainer of US imperialism. - 


Only recently the Iran Shah has been talking to 
Jimmy Carter and Cyrus Vance not about King 
and his Bill of Rights, but about securing 
from tae US modern ишу aircraft worth around 
5000 million dollars.. For public consumption the 
Iran Shah may talk about disarmament releasing 
huge fimds for development and people's welfare, 
. but he does not tell the world about the 5000 million 
dollars which he has already committed for acquiring 
these Ceadly war machines. "That is preparation for 
another type of tree climbing in this nuclear age. 
Whet is perhaps not so obscure is that the excuse 
for thia armaments build-up by Iran Shah and his 
attempts to graduate into a Mediterranean power, 
is the old moth-eaten bogey of Bolshevism. Ho is 
assurirg the US and Western capitals that growing 
Arab mationalism having substantially weakened tho 
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_ tions which is far more overwhelming than the 
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at 


E Тап Shah and Tree Climbing | A 


imperialist positions in West Asia, Iran would be thé 

only available geographical mass to stem the onrush- 

ing influénce of socialist thoughts. . A А 
, with 


The geopolitical advantages offered by Ira 
the ern йе di to entice non-commi coun- 
tries of South Asia, particularly India, with plane- 
loads of petrodollars, would make’ it the most suit- 


able agency to serve imperialism’s global s in. 
this region. lran's status of a i pieni c this 


'part of the world fits in well with that strategy, 


One need not also overlook the sequence! of the 


recent V VIP visits — Jimmy Carter followed.By James- 


Callaghan and now fein Shah.:.It doe$ not 
require ару extraordinary intelligence to’ understand 
that there is a common idea behind this preregritra- 
uild- 

thé 


ing and renewal of friendly relations between 


: poples of India and those countries. 


And it is precisely because of this that the (lea 
of the Government and the people of India" 
make it clear to all the friendly and not-so‘fri 
visitors to this country that our adherence {о the 
principles of non-alignment and friendship with all 


to 


` is not amenable to the blandishments of the glitter 


‚ The Joint communique issued in New Delhi also 
includes all the standard rhetoric and usual diplom- 
atic understatements about Indian Ocean as a 


-peace zone, human rights of the people of Southern 


Africd, new economic order, and all that. Mean- 


‘while, the Shah had also taken thé opportunity to 


refloat the balloon of an Asian common market des- 
pite its pricking already done by Pakistan. 


- On the bilateral plane, we are once i ing ‘in 
for the type of arrangements which Indira Gandhi's 


ent did for Kudremukh. The entire high- 

iron ore from the Kudremukh project, being 
Oped with Iranian aid, has been pl for 
twenty years to Iran. It is & pity that while the 


official experts in this county appreciate Iran’s 
anxiety to preserve its depleting all resources, there 
is hardly any thought given to the large-scale denud- 
ing of our own rich mineral resources like iron ore 
and bauxite which should be making substantial 
contribution to our own economic development. 
Saral P. 
February 7 2 js et 


of' imperial ро and show.. India cannot bo a 

. party to any hostile alignments against the socialist ' 
countries, however sugarcoated with petrodollars this 
offer might be. 7 \ 
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Ti g опе question that I have been ankiously- asked 
ps almost cverybody who has met me since my 
release has been — ''what would happen to Pakistan 
now?’ — says Khan Abdul Wali Khan; and there 
can, perhaps, beno better summing-up of the present 
situation in that crisis-ridden country. 
Тһе average Pakistani citizen is still under - the 
spell of the traumatic events of last pou Ihe 
general mood in the country is one of alternating 
FER and despair or of a fatalistic, unconcern for the 
morrow. The sky is overladen with dark cloüds'of 
political, economic and even social`instability. 
` Thé political crisis that the Pakistanis have had to 
fo with almost since the very birth of this Мит/- 
ukute Khudadid, has been getting ever deeper since 
January 1977, when the ‘then Prime Minister, Zulfi- 
"Ali Bhutto, announced general elections in 
1977. Even while the political parties were 
engaged in the bitter life-and-death battle of the 
ballotin early 1977, it was not difficult to smell 
violence in the air that erupted and rocked the 
6 | 
тн . 


р 


: .,^ imprisonment, There 
.' T'$ 'otage attempts, burning of buses and. looting of 
+ «hyo , arms shops. ! ` 


nation during the post-lection agitation ‘by the mino- 
party Opposition — the Pakistan National Alliance 
(PNA). Р | 

The extent and intensity of this agitation against 


' “the massive rigging of National Assembly elections 


on:March, 7” was so widespread and furious that, 
even according to..Government figures, as many as 
250 


ns, including nine members of ће ѕесигі 


forces,» were killed, and 1,195 civilians and 531 ' 


security personnel injured within a short span of two 
and a half months. As many as 4,653 processions 


* were taken out and there were 162 cases of sabotage 


and arson, besides large-scale destruction of property, 


, including 1,622 vehicles on road, 58 banks, 74 shops, 
1Ł cinema houses, 56 public and private Offices, 27 . 


railway bogies, 18 installations and seven hotels. 
Even the imposition of Martial Law in tho three 
cities of Lahore, Karachi and Hyderabad failed to 
stem the tide of mass protest, The pressure of events 
ав well as that of Pakistan's “friends” like pro-US 
Saudi Arabid, the bureaucracy and the armed forces 
Officers, sent Mr Bhutto begging for peace to the 
jailed PNA leaders. And even as the people were 
expecting a settlement across the table, albeit amidst 
disconcerting reports: of “diabolical” plans by the 
ruling Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) to plunge the 
country into a bloody civil war, the Army Chief, 
General Mohammed Zia-úl-Huq, ‘overthrew the 
Bhutto Government and took over as the Chief 
Martial Law Administrator 
coup on July 5. ‘ 
Things, however, shave not been peaceful eyen 
under the Martia] Law regime, although it js the 
industrial workers and the PPP militants who have 


been at the receiving end this time. Several hundreds - 


(CMLA) ina bloodless ` 


of PPP and trade union leaders and workers have . 


been arrested, and many’ of them sentenced to the 
"Islamic" punishment of flogging, besides rigorous 
have been a number of sab- 


Thousands of industrial workers have been 
retrenched following the denationalisation of cotton 
ginning, rice and flour mills and large number of 
tenants, are reported to have been evicted ‘by the 
landlords in the countryside, Ths recent police firing 
on the striking workers in Multan, in which a lar 
number of industrial workers were killed (the official 
version of 14 killed is widely disputed) is enough to 
give an indication of the state of affairs on the 
industrial front. | | 

The economic situation, too, has continued to 


worsen after, or may be because of, the virtual ` 


‘wholesale reversal of Bhutto’s economic Policies by 
the new regime. If Bhutto's emphasis on indus- 
trialisation and nationalisation of key finance, essential 
and heavy industries had been а disincentive tó the 
investors and resulted in flooding the. economy with 
а large amount of money without a corresponding 
increase in immediate production of consumer goods. 
the new regime's denationalisation measures 'an 
shifLin the emphasis towards agricultural develop- 
ment too have not gone far in restoring the con- 
fidence of the investors, who continue to remain shy. 
The stock.exchanges at Karachi and Lahore, for 
t fi ` oe 
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example, are continuing to have reactionary, bearish 
trends m spite of all the tall Government talk of 
improvement in the investment climate. 

The enly achievement of the new regime’s econ- 
omic policies thus far has been to bring ће Govern- 
ment’s approach in conformity, wi the World 
Bank and get it last year’s level of foreign 


| thinking 
aid from the Aid to-Pakistan Consortium. This was 


in addition to a late release of commodity aid from 
the USA-under PL 480 and similar provisions. 

The result is that there are no signs yet of any 
improvsment in industrial :activity, availability of 
essentiel commodities, or the price situation. The 
industrial sector which had a measly growth rate of 


Bienen i цо ono end of the ! SEU to the arch- 
Noorani, at the other. 
T Es rin ideological and personal differences in the 
anti-Bhutto camp just cannot make for à solid force 
that might become a viable political factor even for 
a short while. ў - i 
So. sharp and universal is this schism in the 
Pakistan polity that the. public mind does not view 
even the Martial Law regime as a third party or 
between it and the PNA. The anti 
Bhutto statements and policies of General Zia have 
willy-nilly made him апа the PNA appear as allies 
in the public eye. 
On the other hand, similar is the fate of Leftist 


0.8 per cent last year, continues to suffer from the ' leaders like Mairaj Mohammed Khan and Mukhtar 


malaise of stagnation, with the leaders of the indus- 
try seeking more and more credit and other facilities 
for modernisation of their worn-out machinery: and 
equipment. The essential . commodities like atta, 
keroseno, edible oils are getting scarcer and costlier, 
Ww the prices of almost all essential items have 


shown an increase of between 50 and 100 per cent 


over tho last six months, 

The money supply, too, has continued to rise 
sharply, and the notes in tion have increased 
н до millión from Rs 16537.60 million on 

June 3) last to. Rs 18818.00 million on January 12. 
The total increase in the notes іп circulation during 


the five-and-a-half-year Bhutto regime was of the. 


order of Rs 5,000 million. 
Pakistan, thus, continues to remain in the throes 
of a violent ‘political confrontation. There is no 


indication yet'of any respite in this super-charged 
atmospaere. In spite of the всагв left by last 
year's agitation, the air is still thick with violence: 


the politicians are fire and venom against ' 
one ancther. Plenty of illicit arms have gone under- 
ground and the worsening economic and crime 
situation is putting severe strains-on the people’s 
patience, 

It is mdeed unfortunate for Pakistan that in spite 
of this volatile situation, her po leaders are 
showing little inclination to bury hatchets and 
pool their resources and faculties to resolve the 
country’s Himalayan problems Despite his imprison- 

ment іп Kot Lakh the spectre of Bhutto is still 
haunting all anti-Bhutto politicians. They: seem to 
be scared of going to the polls for fear of a Bhutto 
revival, Even General Zia has conceded that Bhutto 
ів not yst a spent force. . f 

Ant+Bhuttoism continues to remain the ony 
binding force for the PNA and other nonPP 

litica. leaders, who have already given enough — 
indications of their inability to pull on together in 
the absence of a Bhutto phenomenon. The fear is 
indeed overwhelming and one wonders if a Bhutto 
in jail is not worth more than two outside. . - 

. The entire gamut of Pakistani politics, in fact, 
continuss to revolve around Bhutto, who remains 
the key determining factor.” The coun 
divided between pro- and anti Bhutto ` orces, with 
the important di co that while Bhutto is the ' 
sole master of his following, the anti-Bhutto camp 
consists of a motley crowd of different hues, rangin 
ош Khan Abdul Wali Khan and Mir Ghaus 
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Rana,"who have failed to emerge as leaders in their 
own right. They find themselves veering round 
towards Bhutto, despite suffering in jail for long 
- spells under his „Tegime, for fear of being isolated 
from the working people, whose symbol Bhutto has 
becomé for, the simple réason that he has been the 
only political leader.of note in Pakistan to tave 
talked of roti, kapra aur. makan, introduced an 

+ apology of land reforms, promised relief to the slum- 
dwellers and done something to make up for the 
erosion of the wages of industrial workers. . 

Maybe, it was only part of the publicity build-up 
that made Bhutto a charismatic personality. But, 
then, no other formidable political element in 
Pakistan had talked of socialism, the working class 
or the peasantry so far. 

Under these circumstances, any removal ‘of Bhutto 
from the Pakistan political scene leaves only a large 
crowd of political l leaders — each a leader in his 
own right, but none of them, except perhaps Wali 
Khan, enjoying any le mass base. It is this 
situation that puts Pakistan in the paradoxical situa- 
tion in which the mass of the peo le is so politically 
conscious that it has just been ugh perhaps the 
most furious and massive political agitation that this 
subcontinent has ever seen, whijo there isa gnawing 
political vacuum in that there is no adequate leader- 
ship to direct and channelise this mass conscious- 
.ness. 

Apart ‘from this general a thy of the political 
Sie ee middle class Scl could have been a 

tential source of new leadership, has lost its 

gs because of what a leading Pakistani col- 
umnist Naseer Hyder calls the “despoilation of the 
middle class" by Bhutto. A rather lengthy quot- 
ation from one ofthis recent articles will not be'out 
of place: 

“The economic policies. as well as the generally 
Tepressive trends of the, Bhutto regime hit the ak 
ready _ battered middle classes of Pakistan the 
hardest of all. This is the class from which the 
second and third rank leaders of political move- 
ments are usually recruited. * 

“Economically impoverished and emaciated, 


is sharply~ politically ше, intellectually disillusioned, ` 


they have also alienated fròm the lower classes 
an grouped together under the inchoate appel- 
‘lation of the Awam. In their newly whetted 


arrogance of false prosperity, this class no longer 
looks юше M Ова class for leadership. As a 


N 
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result, this class has very nearly lost its political’ or getting identified with the ruling Generals and the 
Potential... f x І ' ашьВһийо industrial urban and rural elite, ог 
."Though unlisted in the formidable catalogue of getting completely isolated. The examples of the 
sins of omission and commission heaped at the retired Air Asghar Khan,  Mairaj 
doors of Mr Bhutto during the past year, it із ія Monammed Khan, Haneef Ramay and others аго 
decapacitation of the middle classes that is tho only there for all to seo. ` - 
real charge against hım which is imbued with Moreover, the winning of the Bhutto constituenty 
historical dimensions and is bound to have last- would be impossible without fighting on behalf of 
ing repercussions in tbe political and generalevol- the people against the policies of the Martial Law 
ution of Pakistan. His despoulation of the middle regime that are responsible for the further aggrav- 
class with its idealistic aspirations is something ation of the economic crisis and the deprivation of 
which may directly pollute the political fabric of tho workers and the rural poor. Adoption of such a 
Pakistan society and lead to its disintegration, course, however, would at once place Khan - Wali 
The requisite cadres of political leadership could, Khan at loggerheads поб only with the present 
run out altogether and become extinct No party, regime but also with most of the PNA parties, which 
in fact no one at all, would be the gainer thereby." may completely isolate Wali Khan from his preeent 
It is in this context that one hasto view the ioutes of etree 
significance of the release of Khan Abdul Wali His compromises on the question of secularism, 
Khan, the most formidable of Bhutto's opponents. Nizame Mustafa and provincial autonomy, have 
He зв not only an astute politician, but is indeed already disturbed the loyalties of a large number of 
the only one among Pakistan’s present political his followers, particularly in Baluchistan. And one. 
leaders who can face Bhutto on his own wicket wonders if any further compromises on principles 
and cannot be dubbed as a mere obscurantist or would not cut at the very roots of his political 
Rightst. If anything, he so far has had better strength. | 
credentials to be called a Leftist than Bhutto. Tbe Martial Law authorities having shown Бе 
In the release of the Hyderabad case accused, tolerance of any substantial criticism or opposition . 
General Zia-ul-Huq has thus not only taken an to their rule, Asghar Khan has already failed in his 
initiative to resolve the Pashtunistan and Baluchistan attempts to fill the leadership vacuum creattd by 
issues, but has also found a very competent ally to Bhutto's jailing. A similar failure of Wali Khan 
fight Bhutto politically. would only mean the continuation of the present 
General Zia and Khan Wali Khan not only share political crisis, leaving the armed forces as the only 
their common hatred of Bhutto but seem to have  anti-Bhutto political force in the country. And since 
already struck a common idiom. In fact, Khan the strains of administering the country can sharpen 
Wali Khan is the first among the top Pakistani the contradictions within the armed forces, these, 
leaders to have firmly come outto demand that , coupled with the general worsening of the economic 
the completion of the procéss of accountability. situation,-can spell disaster for Pakistan, thus paving 
must take over everything else, includ- the way for the re-emergence of Bhutto as the 
ing the restoration of democracy. Elections, before country’s saviour. _ 
~ cleaning the Augean stables of Pakistan's politics, It is this fear of political vacuum or Bhutto that is 
will be a “national suicide", he says. . perhaps the key factor behind the change in General - 
Khan Wali Khan has quite clearly formulated his Zia’s plans from handing.over power to an elected 
priorities, and it is clear that his first assault has, Government within 90 days of the imposition of 
of necessity, to be on Bhuttoism, which he has Martial Law, to restoring the country’s economy 
defined as the ‘worst type of unscrupulous oppor- before holding any elections. The formation of an 
tunism' and self-aggrandisement which has been Advisory Council only shows that Martial Law is 
instrumental in dealmg a death-blow to all the perhaps there to stay unless some conformist 


A 


institutions and values in, the country.” Wali Khan’s 
second priority is to politically win over what he 
calls “the Bhutto constituency” ot the poor work- 
ers, tenants, and landless peasants. The restor- 
ation of democracy can only [унй а ш по сазе 
precede, these two imperatives, maintams, 

In determining these priorities, Khan Wali Khan 
obviously concedes that the post-July-5 events have 
in no way eroded Bhutto’s charismatic hold on 
large теспи ofthe country's masses. In fact, he 
believes that the mistakes of the present regime have 
in no mean measure rehabilitated the Bhutto image. 

Khan Wali Khan may be absolutely right in fram- 
ing hus priorities and di gnosing the malaise, but it 
is certainly not go ng to bo easy for him to: fight 
Bhuttoism and simultaneously win over the Bhutto 
constitur ncy. For, such is the force of polarisation 
in the country that all those who have tried to do so 
thus far have ended up either in supporting Bhutto 


í 


political force gets strong enough to take on Bhutto, 
-which seems highly unlikely in the immediate future. 


Тһе. conscious efforts of the various Léft forces in 


tho country to evolve a united front — with or with- 
‘out or even in spite of Bhutto — do, of course, hold 
out an as-yet-distant pr of the emergence of a 
strong Left movement. ut till that happens, 
Pakistan will have to live with thé Rightist backlash 
represented by Martial Law.[] / 
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False 
Concern — - 
for | 
Harijans 


R. NARAYAN 


Bm is called the proverbial 
land of povery in plenty; 
itis also a land false assur 
“ances and concern. о саво is oF 
Harijans stand out in this con- 
nection, for, almost all leaders 
in auchority from the days of 
Mahatma Gandhi down to Mrs 
Indira Gandhi have expressed 
concern to 'them.and promis- 
ed to-do “ ing possible" 
to uplift their condition. But 
what has been done is for 
а оке 
Thie charge of unconcern is ав, 


true m the case of Congress : 


men es іп "Janatamen". Thè 
latter have not lagged behind in 
waxing eloquence оп their 
plight and shedding crocodile 
tears over their condition. 
course, they have not so far 
resorted to mass fast as did 
hundreds of Indira-brand Cong- 
ressmen in the state on the 
Marty-’s Day, but as far as the 
thetoric is concerned thoy have 
enqualled. Obviously, assurance 
galore has not ended with the 
Congress raj. 

That neither Congressmen nor 
Janata have done much: to 
ameljocate their conditions is 
clear from the position they 
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are living in, in thousands of 
vilaga Even a cursory look 
sd their se ted jhopris, bed- 
aces, soiled clothes 

рае at а Пе of places, 
will tell you that no government 
— Congress or Janata — has 
existed for them. In the matter 
of loans, help, jobs — every- 
thing, they have been unlucky. 
All these have been pocketed 
by those who need them less, 


for, it is they who dominate the. 


scene, Rules and norms laid 
down for loans have indirectly 
favoured them. The parapher- 
nalia of loan taking is such as 


assistance, in the field of employ- 
ment too Harijans get back- 
water treatment. Though there 
‘is a quota fixed for them, they 
are mostly filled by others. The 
explanation given by the official 
is that they ‘do not turn up 


much hue and cry over this in 
the last Assembly session, but 


the noise died down after a 


while as it always happens, and 


the government slipped back to : 


slumber. 

Another Son UTE evil prac- 
tice is that pos 
Harijanà lie rege for quite 
sometime even when some of 
them are qualifled enough. Take 
for example, the judiciary ser- 
vices. According to.a memor- 


andum submitted by -the Bihar: 


Schedule Caste and Schedule 
Tribes Judicial Officers Assoc- 
iation, a total of 146 reserved 
judicial posts are lying vacant. 
Seven vecancies wero for 
high court judges, eight for 
district judges, seventeen for 


additional district judges, 26 for . 


sub-judges and the rest for 
Munsifs. 

On account of all this, their 
economic condition could . not 


caste landlords could not see 
them rise. They all 
sorts of conspiracy to keep them 
low. Ifthey raised their heads 
they were subjected to goonda 
power and crushed. Police were 


‘a mute observer of the scene, 


if. not collaborators. Other 
Government machinery also did 


for' 


not step in and Harijans suffered. 
They continue to suffer. 

The statement that the gov- 
ernment did practically nothing 
except giving false assurances 
and making false promises can 
also be substantiated by quoting 


- recurring incidents of atrocities 


on ‘them. How could the Belchhi 
incident take place in which 
eight Harijans were burnt alive 
in day time in May last? How 
could the attackers who had 
committed the worst barbaroug : 


crime get baila? 
Official apathy becomes obvious 
if one recalls police inquiry 


report on Belchhi in which the 
- DIG had described the incident 
as а gang warfare. Can there 
beany gang war in which only 
one side will meet horrifying 
deaths? ` But, believe it or not, 
the report had called it a clash 
between two groups of dacoits 
when su ent inquiries rey; 
ealed that the victims were poor, 
unarmed Harijans. 

The point now is why do our 
“beloved” Ministers and such 
other men on the olym- 
pian of deiga of Eep e 
80 much Harijan welfare. 
Why did the саа Cong- 
ressmen resort to fast throughout 
ш country in protest against 

e atrocities on Harjjans when 
they had done nothing of the 
kind during their rule and taken 
no step to prevent any Belchhi 
Hop. down in the history 
as a “Db ' village? Why do they 

enact this drama of protest against 
atrocities on Harij when in 
the heart of their they are 
mostly feudal? They think the 
People aro largely oe They 
interested tamasha — 


aaka of any kind right from 
snake dance to mass fast. Such 
polemics will draw them close. 
They have, to зау the least, 
selfish ends. 

A scrutiny of newspapers will 
expose their concern. It will also 
show how much have been the 
beloved of Gandhi suffering in 
his own land. Their women are 


" 


refined serfs made to act on land- 


- lords’ dictates. Their houses are 


burnt, ploughed and demolished 
for small challenge to the. 
landlords’ authority. 


The country is free, but they 
are not. They are still slaves, 
slaves to those who wield in- 
fluence in the block headquarters, 
thana and so on. Since the land- 
lords can short circuit the electoral 
prospects of any candidate, the 
political leaders will not touch 
these “holy cows". Even when the 
guiltymen are named, they go 
scot free till lot of dust is kicked 
over them. 

On government's own admis- 
sion, sixteen Harijans and other 
members of weaker sections were 
killed in the first five months of 
Janata гше. The figure for the 
whole year is appalling. The Insp- 
ector General of Police, Mr R. 
Lal, is on record to have said that 
as many as 653 cases of atrocities 
on Harijans were registered last 
year. Of them 54 were connected 
with rape, 34 with murder and 
46 with aison. Twenty five cases 
of practice of untouchability were 
also reported from January to 
October last year. Figures of 
other months of the year were 
not available yet. 

This year too does not augur 
well for them. - For, in the very 
second week of January, burnin 
of Harijans' houses was repo 
from village Jagdishpur in Rohtas 
district of South Bihar. The 
modus operandi was familiar. A 
group of musclemen deputed by 
some landlords came lashed out 
with fire arms, pulled the trigger, 
turning deaf ears to their protests, 
wounded a few, burnt the houses 
andran to the protective cover 
of the landlords’ mini palaces, 
Three persons were injured in 
Jagdishpur, two of them were 


women. 

All this was done because the 
Harijans were demanding mini- 
mum wages and had entered into 
aland dispute with some land- 
lords. Where they demanding 
heaven that a hell was let loose? 
Where there are jungle laws logic 
is the first ity. 

Another serious incident took 

lace early this year in Nawada 

mlet of Aurangabad district, 
a perennial drought belt. The 
arrival of the “gun party" was 
announced by a few shots in 
the air Harijan residents under- 
stood the meaning and ran for 
safety in panic. Several houses 
were set on fire then. No doubt 
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there was not much property loss 
in terms of money. But even a 
small loss for them is difficult to 
regain for quite some time. It has 
to be judged in altogether a 
different setting. 

All this proves, if any proof 
was needed, thatithe government 
had been so far showing false 
teeth to them. Statements of 
support to Harijans and claims 
of improvi their conditions 
had no meaning. They were acts 
of drama ormed by artists 
who were adept in stage perfor- 
mance. They were for others’ 
consumption, especially for their 
yes-men, who were waiting for 
some material to propagate and 
justify their existence. They 
lapped every word, put it into 
circulation and the man became 
“saviour of the downtrodden". 


The propaganda mill did its work 
and the  casily-taken people 
believed 


Our government has an aptitu- 
de for appointing comittees or 
commissions besides making 
Promises. Somehow it has come 
to beiieve that solution to any 
problem lies init This is the 
pinacea for all the ills It does 
not matter if the voluminous 
reports are not properly read and 
overcr the archives and are 
destined only to catch dust. 
Waste of public money on com- 
Mittees being a matter of no 
consequence to anyone, a com- 
mittee is promptly appointed to 
look into the Harijan problem 
whenever there is lot of hullab- 
aloo over it. It serves as an instant 
balm. The wronged are quicten- 
ed. After a while the problem 
is forgotten and the government 
goes back into sleep. more cry 
is raised later, another commuttee 
ог commission to get a respite 
is propo ed, 

Another way to meet wide 
criticism is to announce creation 
of a cell or cells. The Bihar 

vernment has recently done the 

tter. Til now Bihar has two 
“Harijans Cells", опе in the 
lice’ department and another 
if the Home. The DIG (police) 
and Special Secretary, Home, 
head these cells respectively. 

The opening of the seccnd cell 
was called by the Janta Govern- 


' ment as another "concrete step” 


to meet Harijan problems. In the 


last eight months it has also 
created a cell for weaker sections 
and advivasis and a police thana 
exclusively for Harijans. 

A close scrutiny of the working 
of the cells, committees or com- 
mission will further expose its 
non-seriousness to Harijan causes. 
Take for example, the Harijan 
Cell in the Home t t| 
has been put under a "strong" 
man Mr K.B. Saxena, who had 
created a terror in Dhanbad 
monopolistic circles by being 
tough with usury and other such 
Practices — they had got him 
tranferred later — but he has 
neither been provided sufficient 
staff nor other facilities to look 
into Harijan grievances. On an 
average, 20 to 25 applications are 
submitted to him per day. In the 
first two months of its i tion 
1500 cases had been He 
has only five men with him to 
take care of them. Now, in the 
absence of staff, transport and 
other provisions can he dispose 
of these cases quickly? Secondly, 
ho does not have an absolute say 
in the matter. He is just a recom- 
mending authority. For the 
im tation he will have to 
follow the time-worn official 
procedure whith is a jumble of 
rules. Then, for the official report 
on the complaint he will have 
to depend on police officials 
who are anything but fair to 
Harijans. 

The Cell under DIG is more 
meaningless, for, in most cases 
of atrocities on Harijans police 
are abbettors in as much as they 
are not tough with the trouble 
makers. As such it is doubtful if a 
high official will easily take serious 
action against men of his own 
fraternity. ; 

There are two elements in the 
crimes against Harijans — land- 
lords and Police, talking of rural 
areas where they are mostly com- 
mitted Both the elements are 
strong in their own ways. And 
unl the government becomes 
tough with them Harijans will 
continue to suffer. They will also 
do it in absence of summary trial 
and quick disposal of cases. The 

int is: Is the government 
interested in finding a solution? 


' So far, it has been only going for 


slogans and empty promises And 
that is the crux of the problem.(] 
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Ho Minister Shri Charan Singh submitted a 
:E1 detailed note to the Janata Party which became 


| \ the basis. of discussion during the meeting of the 


‘Working Committee from 11th to 14th November, 
1977 culminating in the Statement on ‘Economic 


$ Policy by the new regime. : 
-CHaran Singh's recent book India’s Economic 
Policy which has described as “the Gandhian 


Blueprint’, embodies tho principal arguments for a 
reorentation of economic policy. Since the Home 
Minster has become the economic brain of the 


-Janata Party, it would be of interest to examine his . 
‘ thesia, 


‘Broadly speaking, Charan Singh’s thesis is an 
iridicfment of the economic policy of the Nehru era 
as ao an attack on the communist path of growth. 
It is, in this sense, an anti-Nehru and anti-communist 
mods», of resolving the economic problems of modern : 
India. He has described it as “ТҺе Gandhian Blue- 
print" because ‘his- emphasis on cottage and small 

Author is Principal, School of Correspondence Courtes and 
Continuing Education, University of Delhi. 
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- self-employment. This i 
down income differentials because the ownership of ' 


scale industries as against the bias in Nehru era for 
heavy industry, draws its inspiration from Gandhian 
philosophy. б ЕС. 
Charan Singh wants to build up an economic sys- 
tem which will secure “... bread, freedom and equality 
— to thé maximum extent’ possible" (italics mine). 
He further writes: "The record of human history -18 
replete with the lesson that freedom: and equality, : in 
absolute terms, аго sworn and cverlasting cnomies; 
where one prevails, the other either dics or withers 


away. Leave mien free, and their natural inequalities’ 


multiply almost geometrically. Try to make m 
'they' become slaves. So the need arises for 
India to develop an alternative. to the two extreme 
forms — а capitalistic democracy as it originally 
developed in the Western countries, and the democ- 
ratic' céntraliam as prattised in the communist 
statcs,"^* 
"The new social order will, therefore, be baséd on 
will, it is‘ believed, narrow 


individual property will be widely diffused. Charan 
Singh writes! “the widest ‘dispersion of ownership of 
property and means of production isthe only assur- 
ance that democracy is safe and would endure.” 
Charan Singh is, therefore; opposed to all concent- 


ration of economic power since it inhibits freédom, 


and social arid political tensions. 

His attack on the economic policies of the Nehru 
eta is based mainly on the premiso ‘that’ the growth 
path adopted by Nehru and his advisers neglected 


‘the development of agriculture and small industry. 


Following the western model of irdustrialisation, 
especially aping the USSR model, ‘Nehru considered 
the ‘development of heavy industry as synonymous 
with industrialisation. This resulted in the adoption 
of a capital intensive path of gro which treated 
employment as a by-product/ of higher ‘production. 
This path led to the growth of heavy- industries at 
the cost of both agriculture and: consumer goods 
industries. "This path also led to a failure to cure 
unemployment and per se was not successful in the 
eradication of poverty. : 

“In a sharp comment Charan Singh writes: “Neglect 
of agriculture is, so 10 вау; the “original sin" the 
planners of India’s destiny."4 Similarly attacking 


the Nehruvian bias for heavy industry, Charan Sing : 


writes: “As . desired by Nehru, India doés need 
industrialisation or ‘development of non-agricultural 
resources in order that the living standard of the 
people may be raised. It is, however, in the heavy 
industry, the first strategy he adopted in trying to 
ape the USSR, that his mibtake lay which ruined the 
economy." 5 \ А 
Following’ the communist ‘path, ‘the neglect of 
iculture led to the development of heavy industry. 
terms of trade were’ shifted against agri 
and thus the agricultural sürplusin terms of food and 
raw materials was used for financing investment in 
infrastructure industry. ^ То quote Charan Singh: 
“In.the communist jargon it is peasantry which must 
act as the "nutrient base” ‘for the non-agricultural 
весіог ог pay for economic gtowth.” 8 
However, Charan Singh hastens to add, “It would 
be wrong ‘to ‘contlude, ‘lowevér, that efforts 
4 H * . 
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similtaneonsly for industrialisation in India should 
be discontinued. Agriculture and industry are to a 


encompass heavy 
lead to ‘simultaneous 
development of agriculture and industry because of 
con , therefore, 
` colis dowi to tho path of growth for this ultimate 


It would be of interest to'consider Nehru's views 
on üevelopment as opposed to those of Charan 
Singh. Speaking in the Parliament while inifiating 
the discussion on the Draft outline of the Third Five 
Year Plan on August 22, 1960, Nehru stated that 
the main objectives of the Third Plan were the same 
as those laid down for the Second. He said: * Very 
briefly, they are: a rise in national income of over 5 
per cent per annum; achievement of self-sufficiency 
. in foodgrains, and increased agricultural production 


for industry and export; expansion of basic indus- | 


tries like ‘steel, fuel, power and machine-building; 
utilisation of the manpower resources. of the country 
' and expansion of employment opportunities; reduc- 
tion of inequalities in income and wealth 
even distribution of econamic power."8 

Once the objective of industrialisation of our 
economy ‘was accepted, Nehru clarified the implic- 
ations of industrialisation as he thought of thèm. He 
stated: “Wo have to .industrialise our country and 

"introduce new techniques both in industry and in 
agriculture... If we are to industrialise, it ів of 
primary importance that we. must ‘have the heavy 
industries which build machines," 

“There are some who argue that we must not go 
infor heavy industry but for the lighter ones. Of 
course, wo have to have light industries also. But it 
is not- possible to industrialise the country rapid! 
without concentrating on the basic industries whic. 
produce industrial machines which are utilised in 
Industrial development. b 

Nehru was extremely forthright in pointing out 
that industrialisation meant development of vy 

‘industries. In a very unambiguous manner, he 
stated: “А number of textile mills in Ahmedabad or 
Bombay or Kanpur ‘is’ not industrialisation; it is 
merely. playing with it. I do not object to textile 

we need them; but our idea of industrialisation 
will be limited, cribbed, cabined 
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and a more | 


^ 


sectors of the economy, but if we do not build the 
basic structure, it will not make any difference to the 
hundreds of millions of our people. The strategy 
governing planning in India is to industrialise, and 
that means tho basic industries being given the first 
place,”"10 А - 

Nehyu’s scenario of development, therefore, gave 
prime importance to heavy industries. But it would 
be wrong to think that Nehru was oblivious about 
Шш role of agriculture and its, complementarity to 
industry. re on 

Nehru, outlining the path of ‘development, stated: 
“Having laid great .stress on industrialisation, we 
have to look in the direction of agriculture, We shall 
find that this industrial progress cannot be made 
without agricultural advance and progress, The fact 
is that the two cannot'be separated. They are 


intimately connected because agricultural progress is · 


not possible without industry, without tools, without 
the'new methods and techniques. There is no ques- 
tion -of giving priority to agriculture. Everyone 
knows that unless we are self-sufficient in agriculture 
wo cannot have the wherewithal to advance in indus- 
tries. If we have to import food, then we are doomed 
во far-as. progress is concerned. We cannot import 
both food and machinery. We just cannot get оп,”11 

It is, therefore, not correct to charge Nehru for 
not being conscious of the role of agriculture in 
Dational development. He was fully aware that 
failure to develop agriculture would act as a cons- 
traiht on industrial progress, — ' 

Nehru is charged by Charan Singh of neglecting 
the production of consumer goods as also under- 
playing the importance of small industries’ which 
promised much greater expansion of employment. 
Nehru summed vp his position in this regard in the 
following words: ‘Therefore, the test of a country’s 
advance in industrialisation is heavy industry, not the 
small industries that may be put ор. That not 
mean that small industries should be ignored. They 


` are highly important in themselves for кок 


and for employment. And: in fact, I thi small 
industries are going up with remarkable speed in 
India. Go to Punjab or go to the South or go to 
other places. It is most heartening to see this 
tremendous activity in the small industry field.”"12 
Nehru was also conscious of developing consumer 
goods industries so that their scarcity may not result 
in jacking up prices. Ho stated: “we cannot live on 
iron and steel, We have to produce other commod- 
ities. For this p 6 vo o encourage, in 
every way, the £ and medium industry”. 
Nehru's philosophy of industrialisation is fully 
reflected in the framework of the Second Five Year 
Plan. It stated: “The basic strategy in the Second 
Plan must, therefore, be to invest large sums in the 
development of basic industries, transport and min- 
ing at one end and to'economise as much as possible 


' inthe capital requirements for other sectors without 


restricting the supply of consumer-goods. The 
strategy requires alLout efforts for the maximum 
utilisation of capacity in existing industries and for 
the development 'of additional production in the 
capital-light or small scale sector of industries. Since 
а large part of the additional demand for consumer- 
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- economic structure wi 


Eoods would be directed against food, attention hust , 


be paid to the adoption of schemes which would 
increase productivity in agriculture quickly and at 
less capital cost." 14 Кр , 
The framework of the Second Five Year Plan 
was formulated keeping the following objectives in 
view: (/) to attain a rapid growth of the national 
economy by increasing the scope and importance of 
the public sector and in this way to advance to a 
socialist pattern of society; (H) to develop basic heavy 
industries for the manufacture of producer goods to 
strengthen the foundations of economic independ- 
ence; {i/i) to increase the production of consumer 
goods as much as possible through the household or 
hand industries and to provide an adequate market 
for the products; (у) to develop factory production of 
consumer goods in a way not competitive with hand 
indust-ies; (у) to increase productivity in agriculture 
and tc speed up agrarian reforms with an equitable 
distribution of land to t cultivators so as to 
stimulate the increase of agricultural production and 
purchesing power in rural areas; (v/) to provide better 
housirg, more health services and greater opportun- 
ities fcr education especially for the poorer sections 
of the population; (vi) to liquidate unemployment 
as quickly as possible and within a period not exceed, 


ing ten years; (vill) and as the result of such measures,- 


to increase national income by about 25 per cent over 


the Р ап period, and acheive a more equitable. ! 
ро ` industry as the instrument for making the country 


distribution of income. . 
The planners of the Nehru era were very clear in 
their mind that the growth of heavy industries would 
Бе limited by growth of consumer 
household sector. The Second Plan Framework categ- 
orically stated. it in the following words. “Тһе 
{ег the marketable surplus of consumer goods 
in the household or hand industries, the greater will 
be the possibilities of investments in heavy industries 
without any fear' of inflation.” 15 ' | 

From а description of the Nehru's -scenario of 
development in contrast with Charan Singh's 
scenario, the following points emerge: . 

Whereas Nehru wanted to give prime importance 
to heavy’ industries, Charan Singh wants to give 
primazy to agriculture to be supported by priority to 
handicrafts and cottage industries. In Charan Singh’s 
schema, “heavy or large scale mechanised industries 
should come in- co of time as the apex of an 
agriculture and handicrafts 
or village industries as its base’’.16 

As against it, Nehru in his schema thought of 
heavy industry -as the foundation of the economy 
and wanted to make the foundation strong 80 that 
the economy is able to reduce its dependence on 
foreigaers. He also thought it important from the 
point of view of defence, without which the question 
of economic development becomes irrelevant. 
Justifring his policy, Nehru said: “You can make 


rapid progress only when you have built up a strong 
foundation of heavy industry. It means the machine 


makirg industry, the iron and steel industry, the 
chemicalindustry,coal, transport, etc. The sooner 
you baild it up, the sooner you get free of this depend- 
ence on others. If you do not build it up, it does not 
matte- what you do, you will always be dependent." 17 
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Nehru in the saie speech in a spirited defence of 
his policy stated: “Look at it from another point of 
view. Everyone realises, or should realise, that 
defence today is mainly a question of progress in 
defence science and defence industry. Without them, 
we shall be weak. That brings us back again to 
heavy industry. It is the base of defence. And yet 
people ask, ‘why do you have heavy industry? It 
does not yield quick dividends. It takes a long time. 
It absorbs money’. But our strategy of industrial- 
isation will continue"....18 

When in 1962, hostilities broke out with the 
Chinese on the- northern borders, Nehru was held 
guilty, even by the Gandhians, for giving insufficient 
attention to defence. It is paradoxical that the 
Gandhian blueprint of Charan Singh is now accusing 
him for giving excessive importance to defence. 
Needless to mention that maintenance of internal 
peace and security from external aggression are the 
two prerequisites for capital accumulation and hence 
economic development.’ This fact was i by 
Russia, Japan and China in their models of develop- 
ment. Partly, this is accepted by Charan Singh 
when he writes: *In both countries (that is, Russia 
and Japan) heavy industry was pushed ahead as the 
basis of military power rather than the foundation 
of further industrialisation," 19 "E 

It would have been more correct if Charan Singh 
had accepted tho.fostered “development of heavy 


militarily strong to face external ion as also 
to provide an industrial base for further industrial 
expansion and freeing the country from foreign 
dependence. 

Now that the defence forces have been sufficiently 
developed, it may be possible to shift emphasis from 
heavy to capital-light consumer goods industries, but 
was it possible in the initial stages of development? 
Obviously, considering the issue in a historical persp- 
ectivo, it may be argued without any fear of con- 
tradition that it wasnot so. Even Nehru did not 
want to emphasise heavy industry for all times to 
come. Nehru wrote: “Wo hope that this process of, 
dependence will end in five’ or ten years. It is not 
enough if we nec make spindles or small things 
hero. The test of a country lies in its making a 
steel plant, ` When it can do that, it can make 


Plures Det d 
Singh commends the Chinese model of 
development for India because it followed the 


Gandhian path. He writes: “Although no reliable 
information is available, yet if it is a success 
story in ster See with India or if its people 
are better fed and clothed than Indians, then, 
one of the reasons may be that it has taken 
more than a leaf from dhi’s teachings. . Various 
reports from unimpeachable sources indicate that 
not only had Mao Tse-tung given first priority to 
agriculture since 1962, but had relied more on human 
labour and decentralised labour-intensive enterprises 
in building his country than on large-scale, mechan- ~ 
ised projects and industries. 21 ; 

It may be noted from Charan Singh's own'admis- 
sion that China gave first priority to agriculture 
since 1962 and not earlier. It should be noted 
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\ . Tub 1 / 
STATE INVESTMENT IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE NATIONAL ECON AND CULTURE ОЕ ` 

MAINLAND 


HINA, 1953-57 
(Percentage shares} 
Department 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1953-57 
35.4 423 46.2 46.1 52.3 45.5 
Building ` 45 39 3.5 44.33 39 
g. 24 32 27,'27 22 26 
Agriculture.” 9.7. 46 67 ‘8.0 8.6 276. 
Transport and А \. 
telecommunications 13.4 16.5 19.0 17.7 15.0 16.4 
Tráde ` 34 43°37 51 237 39 
Culfure, education, ; . : 
scientific research 718 75 63 67 671769 
Public health 19 17 11 07 09 12 
Urben public utilities L. 31 26 24 24 28 2.6: 


Source: Ten Great Years: Statistics of the Economie and 
Cultural Achievements of the People's Republic of Chima; 
Foreign гонар Press, Peking; рр.59-60. 


Table 2 
INVESTMENT IN HEAVY AND LIGHT INDUSTRY 


IN CHINA .(1953-57) 
| (Percentage disribution) . 

Year Induytry | Light Heavy Katto of 
j Total ‘Industry industry light to 
' heavy 

, industry | 
1953 '100 17.6 | 82.4 1:47 
1954 .100 17.6 82.4 1:4.7 
1955 100 12.3 :87.7 17.1 
1956 100 13.8 86 2 1:6.2 
1957 '' 100 15.2 . 84.8, 1:5.6 
1953-57 100 15.0 : 85.0 157 





Sourc: Ten. Great Years, р 6l. 


China provided over 50 cent of its investinent 
allocations in its First Five Year Plan (1953-57) for 
heavy industries. It is only later that the Chinese 
realised their mistake and develo the theory of 
“walking on two wee that: їз, agriculture and heavy 


» | | f "Table 3 


' which vast 
Showing results or why there is delay’ in production 


Fi 


dustry to be ¢ developed simultaneously, rather than 
g on one leg as was done in the First Plan, 
In other words, the Chinese model of growth did not 
neglect the importance of heavy 1ndnstry, суеп when 
it gave first priority to agriculture. Secondly, China 
did not underplay the role of heavy industry, for 
defence and infrastructural» base. It has become a 
first rate military power to challenge the mightiest in 
the world er table 1, 2 and 3). Sunultaneously, 
it rid itself from dependence for technical assistance 
from foreigners, especially USSR. 

Even when USSR decided to withdraw all the 
technical experts in 1960, the Chinese growth process 
did not collapse, because the Chinese had by that. 
time trained their cadres to replace tlie Soviet tech- 
nicians. 


Soviet. model with the Gandhian model, ‘whereas 
although the Indian planners conceived of the hybrid 
model as is evident from the Mahalanobis model, 
presented in the framework of the Second Plan, they 
niiserably failed to implement the model. 


The hub therefore, does not lie at the level of |: 


conception, it is centred round implementation. 
Nehru was himself conscious of it when he stated. 
in the Lok Sabha on August 22, 1960: “I think 
the Hon. Members here and most. people outside 
readily accept the strategy of the Plan and even 
most of the details. But they criticise its imple- 
mentation. ‘For instance, they say that һе 


community development scheme, very good though: , 


it is in theory, is not in practice functioning as ıt 
should. Or, they may ask, why agriculture, on 
of'money are being spent, is not 


in our industries. All these are legitimate criticisms. 
But ‘you will find that, broadly’ speaking, the 
criticism relate to implementation. The real prob- 
lem before India is one of implementation and not, 
one Ror laying down policies,” 

The question; arises: what were the ipal 
causes that account for the failure of the усун 


UN 


| DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SECTOR OUTLAY IN THE VARIOUS PLANS IN INDIA 


: First Plan ¢ EM 
t . Expenditure 
1. Agriculture and 
Community . 
Development 291 15 530 11 
2, Major and medium 
© dim 310 16 420 9 
3. Power 260 13 445 10 
. 4. Village and small - $ 
industries 43 ` 2 175 . 4 
5. Ind and ' j à 
m 8 74 4 900 20: 
6. Transport and ' 107 
communications 523 27 1300 28 
7. Social services and 
miscellaneous 459 23 830 18* 
Total 1960 100 4600 100 


Third Plan 
96 Expenditure 96 Expendit ure, % Baena (00906 E 


PORA | Fifth Plan 


CE 20 


127 230 мт 463 
665 78 1354 86 3440 &7 
1252 146 2932 186 74 185 
241 28 ` 243, 15 в па ` 
126 21 2864 1.5 10201 26.0 
2112 . 246 3080 ' 195, 68 175 
1492 — 114 2985 189 бїз. 172 
100.0 — 15779 ^ 1000 39283] 1000 


` Source: Five Year Plans, (R = Revised; n а — not available) 
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The merit of the Chinese ,experiment lies |. 
‘in the fact that it successfully tried to marry the’ 


ГА 


\ 


Уу 


^^“ 


to implement the model of growth that . was. design-. 
ed durirg the Second Plan? : 

First, the. Congress Party failed.:to.. build:cadres 
of active. workers, to , implement ita programmes. dt~, 
tried іс bank on the bureaucracy trained «and. 
modelled . by the, British for. a police state to.take 
up. welfare, programs, which required 1а , much. greater 
commitment onthe part of those who . were : to, 
implement, basic: reforms ^ Obviously, this, created .: 
contradictions between loud. : professions. and. poor « 
implementation, Land' reform, measures : wes: 8 , 
casualty in, the first decade of planning.in the hands", 
of the · Revenue. administration." Licensing. policies: : 
ran.counter {о the objectives set ,out.. in the., Indus- . 
trial Policy Resolution of. 1956 -and helped big. 
business. While Бу. 1960,.the Congress Party had. - 
realised that the. slow. gtowth, of agriculture,. was 
acting £s a constrainton the development of indus. 
try, it, tried to revitaliso it with the seed-fertiliser-, 
technology imported from, USA, but failed. to: realise 
n extension of irrigation, should not; be.alowed .'; 

wn x 


It mey be recorded that , water . is the.-basic: input, 
without, which. seed-fertilizer technalogy. would: дор). 
* d 

) of, mall. 
industr7, its credit and, licensing policies encouraged. . 


collaboration, even in 
as razor blades, brassiers, co . ) 
divergence between „policy apd practice led to a.. 
distortion of the framework - visualised .; by , the. . 
Nehru, ra planners in 1956. . 

The vested interests were working for their res- 
toratioa, althongh. the, Congress professed- to 
elimingte them. Nehru . admitted ‘his, failure to 
implement state trading in. foodgraing in, the.follow- . 
ing words: ‘‘There-has-been some, State. trading in 
foodgriins, ` but. broadly speaking, we.have not 
succet ded in doing what we intended to do, partl 
for lack of apparatus and partly because we ask 
the very people to do it who wore! opposed to it — 
the shopkeepers.and others.” 

The same story was repeated when: Mrs Indira 
Gandhi made an attempt to introduce takeover of 
foodgraing trade іп 19737 The upshot of' the entire 
argumant is that,no policies, howsoever well. 
intentioned. they may be, сап. be implemented * 
withott a. strong ‚political. wilk.and.a. developed. 
political cadre for their implementation. To depende 
on.unwilling bureaucrats: and: so patty, · 
cadres to implement socialist policies is. crying for. 
the moon. 

Does Charan Singh's thesis provide some useful 
guidel'nes in. the .evolution-of a/sound economic ~ 
policy for India’s development.in- future?» Whereas... 
the. Gandhian. blueprint of Charan. Singh. has. much*. 
to commend. itself in. ће, evolution. oft India's. 
econo-nic.policy, it would be unwise to move.to-.tbe- 
other-'extreme.. of :. neglecting..the. development- ofi: 
heavy industry in.future. : 

Tunay be mentioned. that India vhas ~+ not; reached, 
a fair у high level in, the. per capita .output.of steel) 
or elestric energy. India produced 11 Kgs. of steel: 


И 
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1-Kgs. by USSR and 
India. produced «129 . 
Куће of; electricity „рет capita,.in, 1974 as against . 


scale ofo 


ness are as important, if, not. mar, ; as. thase, of.: 
remaying « poverty, ; 
widening: disparities. in. wealth; and,income, 
pleading for, remedying.. lopsided. development, alleg- » 
ed.tojhave,been made..in,the, Nehru „ега, it.« would ; . 
be a«fatal smistake,.to move, to, another, lop-sided ji 
pattern.in future. Wisdom, lies; in.the reconciliation. , 
of the: Russian .Medel апа the Gandhian, Modet for.,, 
а balanced...developmente ofthe ссопату., This, 
therefore. calls; for, а reconsideration.of.the propos- 
ition,that #0трег cent. of the. Plan., allocations shauld : 
be devoted-to, agriculture,and. nural development, 
The.basic,issue.is not that the.- framework ,of.. the; 
Mahalanobis: model «of the. Second, Plan needs: a , 
radical ; revorientation,.: butathe..crux of.ctha matter... 
is that-priorities within, the.allacations,. allotted. to,, 
each }sector,have, torba, screened. in, the, light of then 
new guidelines. In this sense, there. is considerable. 
meritinihe Gandhian model<presented by,.Charan 


ee 

Singh's PUDE that, unemployment., 

enemy.and in its solution,lies the, key-, 

lution. of.the problems... of,,,paverty, and, ins, 
ities is basically.sound.. Itswaould. be, therefore, 
advisable to, replace prodaction-oriented.;planning .. 
with ,employment-oricnted ,planning; Thig: would; 
necessitate,demarcation.of.areas of high employment, 
potential, which:also.ensure-high anckefficieptiprodnes 
tione, Injeuch'areas, the ryle;of, thumb suggested гру.. 
Charan;Singhishould.be , applied: . “Іо; the circums. 
stances of our present factor cndawment,; therefore, - 
where land and capitaL;are limjted .and -manpawer. - 
virtually unlimited.-— where even if, investment at the, 
maximum. rate possible: is. achieved, capijal will - 
remain scarce relative toa. labour fora,long time to. 
come — the one rule of thumb. during; this ; period. 
shouldibe. to; substitute, jn,the.existing setup, lahour 
for capital, and.wberever.possible and; virtyally,, in: 
no cage:to.allow a capital-infensive project to comp.. 
up, in; future; where. a. labpnr-intengiye alternative is 
available.'24 e | 

Charan Singhs emphasis that henceforth; planning 
sho hasise employment, -һаз:, much » to, com- 
mend itself for adoption, Singe the,inception, of the, 
FourthPian, the,Planning/Commissionetopped ргоу- . 
are any .estimatea of employment (precise or other- . 
wise) onthe, plea that. there-are, definitional), problems. . 
rogarding.the nagure,of.unemployment in-India,, The. 
evasiveness of the Planging, Commissign could result 
inahntting.one's eye to the problem, it could -not 
solve:thesproblema_ The;Fifth Plan-also, adopted an 
approach ofipnoving-tangetaxof- production, and only . 
made some, very, vague, statements about . employ- 
menksThe.ensiretalkrabout “cradigation, of poverty.” 
started:by. Mra Indina.Gandhblost alk flavour, when 
herrGovernmentsfailed-to. usherrin-a massive employ- 
ment programme. d ; 
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Charan Singh has, therefore, made some. very 
practical suggestions for enlarging employment in 
кше He delineates three principal arcas in 
which productive employment can be generated on 
a large scale: (f) Agri ture, including animal hus- 
bandry, compost-making, sanitation and gobar gas. 
(ii) Rural works, such as irrigation projects, soil 
conservation, land reclamation, afforestation etc. 
(iif) Rural or cottage industries. 

Singh states that in India 39 workers are 
employed per 100 acres in 1971 and as such India. is 
classifled as a 1 ormance country, but in 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan and Egypt in 1965, tho 
number of workers employed 100 acres was 
87,79,79 and 71 respectively. ese countries: are 
high performance -countries with models of small 
farms and highly labour-intensive pattern. The 
employment potential in the newly irrigated areas 
can be increased. by 60 per cent, Charan Singh 
asserts, but this can be done only if mechanisation 
which is highly labour-displacing is replaced by such 
elements of modern ee М which do not replace 
labour — fertilizers an реа and those 
forms of capital formulation which are labour-inten- 
siye such as irrigation, levelling and clearing of land, 


fencing etc. 

Obviously, Charan Singh’s plea for limited 
mechanisation makes lot of sense because this alone 
can help to alleviate unemployment and under- 
employment in rural India. He writes: “If agricul 
ture has to be i it should be mechanised, 
as Gandhi pointed out, with machines that supple- 
ment human effort and ease or lighten its burden 


producing these by labour-displacers have to be 
cancelled” Charan Singh makes no mention of this 
. step, bnt it is, I believe, a logi 


thesis. It is only then that Singh's 


Singh seeks a restriction on the 
of such by um or large-scale units. 
He “No medium or large-scale 


corollary of his 


in forei 

о, they may well 
in such goods 
hence forward shall remain the exclusive preserve of 
small or cottage industry.''3e 

On the basis of the above principle, Charan Singh 
makes some important recommendations, He writes: 
E Gandhian) path dictates that the 
pr on of consumer goods, for example, shoes, 
clothes, or soap by machines, is ара 
virtually toreng the cottage industries to fill in the 


gap;.chemical fertilizers are replaced with organic 
manures as rapi 88 possible; urban ing is 
taken in hand with a view to minimising the need for 


power ‘driven transport; and building laws are framed 
which compel rich and: poor alike to go in for low- 

i ty housing, using М ы locaily 
available building materials like bamboo, clay, bricks 


and tilés."27 


Charan Singh has, in pursuit of his basic premise 
of achieving full employment, made certain very vital 
recommendations which may kad to a ong 
clash with the vested interests represented big 
business and monopoly capital in the country. He 
has, however, kept two escape routes: i this 
cocer d i ord a a that the entire 
product of the big business houses should be rted, 
The ion arises: Is the latter proposal for ear- 
pane пе entire . конь jg mill-made, medium 

dlarge industries for export feasible? Wo present 
below the data of domestic production of the 6 - 
ised mill sector and the rts of two principal 
commodities, namely, mill- cloth and footwear. 

| Table 4 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF 
CLOTH AND FOOTWEAR—INDIA ' ` 





Mill-made cloth Foot-wear i | 
(million metres) (million pairs) 
à Ba F 
‘af. SSS $i X als 
H ; 91 i à Hi 
Ё BRE a? Ei 
1971—72 3,956 382 9.7 60.6 15 24.7 
-73 4,244 449 106 566 25.3 
1973-74 4169 653 157 530 14 26.4 
1974—75 4,316 370 8.6 51.3 18 35.1 
1975—76 4,032 415 10,3. 55.3 13 23.5 
Source: Compiled from RBI rt om Curr and 
a, Economic š 


Flnance (1975-76) and Government of 
(1976-71). 


A perusal of table 4 reveals that but for the year 
1973-74, the everage арош of mill-made was 
around 10 per cent of domestic production. To hope 
to export the entire uction of mill-made cloth or 
even 50 per cent the production of cloth in the 
next decade is totally unrealistic. The mere fact that 
the Janata Government has decided to divert the 
entire production of medium and large scale sector 
to exports will not make our cloth readily acceptable 
in the international markets. 
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Demestle production and exports are guided by 
‚ап entirely different set of factors, Similarly, the 
charces of exporting the entire production of shoes 
by the organised sector appear to be very thin in the 
next decade. Soap is a commodity which has no 
sign ficance for exports. The analysis brings out that 
Cha-an Singh’s suggestion of diverting the entire 
production of the organised sector for exports has 
мау limited possibilities and hence is unwork- 
able. 

Obviously, the other alternative of closing down 
the ndustrial units in the medium and large scale 
sector has to be considered. Their closure will imply 
a waste of the capital invested in them and will ais 
lead to some labour displacement. This measure 
ma” also be contested on legal grounds by big 
bus-ness because the units do not belong to the 
category of sick units. Labour unions may also 
agitate against such a move. Under the circumstan- 
ces, the only ible alternative within the present 
socb-economic and legal framework seems to be to 
{тесто the productive capacity of the еки units 
and permit new capacities in only cottage an small 
industries. 

Charan Singh’s suggestion that our housing 
prozrames should use cheap, locally available building 
materials like wood, bamboo, clay, bricks and tiles 
and be not limited by the constraints of production 
of steel and cement is highly commendable. In the 
interests of generatng more employment and provid- 
ing more houses, this should be immediately adopt- 

ed. Charan Singh is totally justified in his denuncia- 
tior of the policy of helping pre fabricated housing 
companies to build schools in villages while thousands 
of people in the nei hood are unemployed. 
Similarly, the use giant earth excavators and 
earthmovers is unnecessary because are big 
displacers of labour. Leta labour-use policy guide 
us in our rural uplift programes. This is tho message 
of fhe Gandhian blueprint. 

Does the Gandhian millenium make trade unions 
irrelevant? Whereas Charan Singh’s approach of 
giving priority to cottage and industries may 
be appreciated from the point of view of enlarging 
em loyment, his prescription of making trade unions 
irrelevant in the process may only permit the employ- 
ers in suchestablishments to continue the rackless 
exploitation of labour. In this context Charan Singh 
hat made certain statements which cannot stand 
tes! of empirical verification. 

Charan Singh states: “In labour-intensive enter- 
prises it is labour that gets the lar share; in 
capital-intensive units, the capitalist. Further, 
perhaps, everybody will agree that self-employment, 
wh ch simple labour-intensive techniques will ensure, 
is eny day better than wage-employment or doles. 
A course under which .an overwhelming percentage 
of ће people individually earn their own living, that 
is, avall of their own means of production and are 
по“. dependent on any-one else for their livlihood, is 
decidedly a far better course than one under which 
wealth is first created by and concentrated in the 
hands of a few individuals or, for that matter, in 
the hands of the stato itself, and then the profits or 
surplus value is transferred or distributed in various 
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forms amongst the deprived through the agency ot 
a burea "28 

In this connection, it would be relevant to consider 
the structure of society which Charan Singh visual- 
ises. First, he believes that labour-intensive 
enterprises ensure the t share of labour. In 
case Charan Singh implies that the share of wages 
in total value added improves, this ition can be 
accepted; but in case, ho thinks that the average wage 
of labour in labour-intensive enterprises в higher 
than in capitaLintensive enterprises, then he is not 
correct, At this stage of our development, the 
problem is to provide some kind of a job, rather 
than no job for the millions, but at a subsequent 
stage the question of adequate jobs will assume 
importance, and the workers would like to emphasise 
not minimum wage but fair wage that can provide a 
relatively better level of living. In that situation, 
shall this domestic system of production deliver the 
goods, is a proposition of doubtful validity. 

Moreover, even labour-intensive enterprises do 
develop elements of exploiiation. One can observe 
this phenomenon: how poorly are workers paid in 
small establishments which employ less t 10 
workers. The principal reason is not that the cap- 
acity to pay of the employer is less, but because 
labour is available in abundance at less than the 
market wage. In organised industry, labour laws can 
be made much more effective than in small enter- 
prises. Obviously, therefore, if the wages of labour are 
to be improved in the small sector, it will not come 
about automatically. Even labour in this sector shall 
have to be organised to compel employers to pay 
better wages. The capitalist spirit pervades among all 
enterpreneurs whether they own small, medium or 
large enterprises. 

Charan Singh prefers self-employment to employ- 

actory or even in state enterprises. 
Does he mean that tho structure of society that ho 
visualises will have no large factories or state enter- 
prises? It may be recorded that large state enter- 
prises cannot be ruled out in a modern society. The 
state enterprises are also pace-setters in better wage 
fixation. Small enterprises pay 60 to 80 per cent of 
the average ve paid by a large enterprise or state 
undertaking. If the ultimate end is the welfare of 
man, then the small enterprises will also be required 
to shed their exploitative character. The mere fact 
of initiating small enterprise pattern of growth will 
not mean the end of exploitation. 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to comprehend the logic in the following 
statement that the mere introduction of the new 
economic policy will make trads unions irrelevant. 
Charan Singh writes: “Gandhi’s prescription that 
only those articles shall be manufactured ona large, 
factory scale which: cannot be manufactured on a 
small or cottage scale, will not only bring down the 
cost of development and, at the same tıme, increase 
employment opportunities steeply but will render 
trade unions irrelevant.''29 

To sum up, the Gandhian blueprint of Charan 
Singh does emphasise the need for focussing attention 
on the employment objective as much as the need 
for accelerating the process of growth. In this sense, 
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t makos a powerfal-case for an .employment-oriented ^ who'are laid'low-and'are not sure-of-their пегі day's 
pattern of planning. However, it-would. be- wrong to. "-broad 31 
- ignore the development -of: heavy industry, though «© "Fhe Gandhian blueprint ‘has criticised communism 
-the pace may now be:relatively slowed. down. ! as a-philesophy, but communism: can be conquered 
The indictment ‘of the "Nehruvian ишып, in our -only by amore powerful. philosophy .that can- be 
* view is unjustified. Merely emphasisin vy шыу “translated ‘into: practice. ` The:Janata Party bas been 
-without development oi -'agricul | was^wrong. It ;; given a chance by the Indinn. people to carve out this 
- d be jumping to-the other-extreme if agriclture + new path ^ of development which promises an 
; development is given-prime importance a cost of :-economic order to-meet three requirements — bread, 
- “heavy: industry. The country - suffered begin. it freedom and i lis 


walked on one leg, it would bei more fruitful if'the, .Iti$ a challenge which the Gandhians have taken 
` 7 economy starts development on the basis of two legs, --up. “:Theythave- to'reduce the gap between profos- 
^ namely, heavy industry and agriculture. ^ sion:ánd practice so that the people of the country 
. , Charan Singh's thesis has emphasised the need for, -«do«notbecome-disillusioned ' with -the rising sun of 
-land reform, but neither in his.chapter on “Ап -the Janata regime. Hard decisions; а strong rolitical 
Alternative Strategy" -nor in his. “Conclus -will, and equally ‘strong and massive cedre of 
ion" does he bring out.the strategy for-implementing - workers ' can. bn -beeome .the -sinews of the new 

: Jand reform. In a. very forcefal comment, he has -'soeial order. - At ithe present--moment, the political, 


‘shown -his -concern for. the deprived .ágricultural - gociatand economic climate does: not promise quick 


or-fraud, and; their. continued existence keeps lakhs. . - FOOTNOTES. 


"farmers — the former “tillers оп -land — 'whb form ` ‘Charan Singh. рд Economie Potter pl. 
the core of-Naxalism in'the country —- the deprived, , E: Sud аб, Apud p ieee 4 E s 
. dog barked.in the camps of the ruling party Ш. rpcar Miscellany, p 33 E AAE id am Sed 
yesterday. It is to be hoped that they will bark, and . o uM, pp 34-35, 1* Ibid, p 35.. “Ibid, pp 35-36. Ibid, p 51. 


bark fiercely in the camps of the Janata Рау — , ^ Bbid,p 36. — 

But Charan Singh does not clearly state how his Sec Ратна) Plan — the Framework p63. 
scheme of land. reform intends to break these big - .sCharan Singh; ср: p 93; E pr 
sized farms, How much. surplus.land сап be declared T'Nehru' speech Їп the Rajya Sabha,: quoted in P-oblems 


and taken possession of by the Janata rulers ‘and: the’ Might а Nag critical miscellany; po 50-51. 
course of policy in this regard remaing a mystery, . © is Charar Singh гор: cit-< | 
even after reading the entire thesis. In another heart -_s*Nehru,/o ees эһ e ha 
rending passage, Charan Singh ‘shows his. deep... Charan Singh, a. cit. p59 ` Asi sab xs 
. concern for the underdog and the unemployed inthe, = Ур 36. cx dit 
following words: "In fact, just as the morals of an... „Чеги 0 б АШ T , 
army depends first and faremost оп ‘the care it takes , . ascharan Singh^op ‘elf y 104, 
of its wounded, and the risks it runs n order.not'to . > Giran Гн, ор. cit.; p 105. 
abandon them, so can the quality of. an economic Vibid;pils. —— у . 
- policy or political leadership be е; Бу. how. it . sea Singh, opicit bp 120-21 ИС 
рго to serve ог. іо uplift the underdog, the "Charan Singh, op.ci;pS9. . : 
Weak the uremployed, the ‘speechless — all those "Ufbid, p 101. v 
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"rg . sary at the-same time to:criticise with all necessary 


А E. y ' бо, While we. welcome this-wholeheartedly, it is neces- 
= | severity: the concepts and categories -uncritically 


. imbibed by him from the West ' and: imported: to an 


Стій ue *  , analysis based.on the Marxian’ framework, -and:. see 
. q \ А |... thatithere are по compromises аж аг as ideological 
А T ма: . questions are concerned. In'the field of political 
5 - , economy, with the specific'materialin view, it calls 

of А А г оп the arena of struggle against freo scientific 


- i DS research the most contemptible emotions. of':the 
2. . . human spirit, that is, the fury of private'interosts. 
р d k 92 { . As marx wrote: “The exalted english church 
an e ar S - ‘would rather forgive attacks on 38 of its 39 statutes 
o . . Of faith than- forgive. any attack оп 1/39th of its 
‹ : money income.” 2 . 
А Romance : 2s . Jtdoesrequirea lot of effort to detach oneself 
Eo Т fram one's own social origins:and adopt a Weltans- 
| : chauung which does not correspond to ones' class 
е б .interests. Inthe'struggle being ‘waged today over 
with К ‚с „the future pattern of development in our country. 
А . there сап be no ideological neutrality; no fence- 
NS NES \ sitting. Let not the economists delude thomsolvea 
Я -Marx ae ы үз: > . with the idea that working on.specialised:and com- 
І | : EN :' partmentalised models, they can insulate themselves 
from the political content of economics.. The arena 
» : "Rr -- „of the. world is a witness to'the fact ‘that history. has 
--. been стос to the fence-sitters. -With regard to'them 
V ‚Мапа the ones whe openly.side with -the:.bo isi 


G:N.SEETHARAM"^ |. ,. . »Lenin’s dictum соща be.applied: “(Not ome Ward of 
; o \ +. „е Бошгрооіз economists who are capable of giving 
y io AES ea very valuable works of a concrete nature is to be 

А - (05 2 . believed: whem the matter is about theory." The 


E 2^. "big'truths"? about the social order havea logic of 
К ето ашнаш facts of. society can 


m ' ч » never yield the big tru 
A! t ^ Й И) po NE ] , о 
„Бен es Ps On Stagnation la: Marxian Social Science 
Tow | aW 6 .- e дли ' 


ROFESSOR Dandekar" begins his romance : with 
e р : Marxism with: the sweeping conclusion that 
C 7 ' ' Marxian :social'science is: in a state: of. stagnation 
s | and “lacks vitality апа fruitfulness". ` Lot us admit 
| i ` wo. are taken aback, . Scientific honesty and ‘temper 
i M EI - demand that sweeping e ea be based on 
, interpreted the world, - 8n encompassing ‘knowl of the ‘subject. being 

in Ды eases A polas forie, із to changes." generalised. In this case it does not hold true. ` ^«- 
: Reise. б .  :Being on the steps leading to a science where ‘the 
Karl Marx’ | first steps‘ are. especially hard опо, on which basis 
does Dandekar make this accusation against Marxism 
Introduction . . ошо pos Western bourgeois economists do 

. D 25 . . ‘mot ? . Before we proceed to analyse his so 

[ris sign of times that one of India's most emin- we shall note one fact that to begin ‘with his secu. 
+ ent sconomists has started vua. an answer tO | ation itself is a confirmation: of what Lenin wrote: 
the findamental questions faced by indian «They all call . themselves Marxists but:have an 
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dialectics differs from idealist dialectics is Ifs mater- 
lalism, hence it is termed as materialist dialectics. 
That is to say, that social ideas are treated as a 

of the superstructure based on the fundamentals of 
production relations. Ог, as Lenin said, “... social 
relations are divided into material and ideological. 
The ideological is only the superstructure of the first, 
which is formed independent of the will conscious- 
ness of man, as a result of the form of human action 
directed towards sustaining his subsistence.” 

So, then, let us have a short look at what happens 
in the sphere of production relations after Lenin 
since, according to Sweezy whom Dandekar ap- 
provingly quotes, Marxist development in the realm 
of ideas stopped with Lenin at most. When Lenin 
died even the very existence of socialist production 
relations within the Soviet Union was in danger dus 
to two reasons: 

a Internal enemies of the revolution as personified 
by the historically reactionary classes in the specific 
conditions pertaining to Russia had still a consider- 
able base. This refers primarily to large sections of 
the peasantry (petty bourgeoisie) who, due to their 
dualistic nature which springs from the middle 
Position which they occupy in society as owners of 
means of production and at the same time non- 
exploitary, vacillate between the bourgeois and the 
proletariat and could form a base for a capitalist 
come back movement, that is, the alliance between 
the peasantry and the proletariat was not firmly 
established. 

(2) External forces such as imperial Germany 
which were in a position to strangle the young 
Soviet state. which, due to the absence of a substan- 
tial base of heavy industry and correspondingly 
armaments industry, was in a weak state. Between 
that time and today or rather 1966 since Sweezy 
wrote and Dandekar quotes in that year the most 
important historical developments in the world have 
been (/) complete and irrevocable construction of 
socialism in the Soviet Union and the emergence of a 
world socialist system, (H) the intensification of the 
struggle for national liberation and the formation of 
almost 100 states in the: Third World which has 
considerably weakened imperialism, (ШЇ) the deepen- 
ing of the general crisis of capitalism and its further 
decay as evinced by the war in South-east Asia and 
constantly recurring world capitalist economic crises 
and the resulting bankruptcy of bo is political 
economy as evinced by its inability to put forward 
any viable systematic frameworx for analysis’ of the 
capitalist system. 

Now, once we have grasped the itude and 
direction of the upheavals being experienced by the 
capitalist world, the question lawfully crops up as to 
how onthe basis of Marxian theory, or at least 
someone wanting to be recognised as belonging to 
marxian thought, could pose the question of stagna- 


tion in Marxian thought in spite of these great 
social upheavals. 
Let me elucidate. Marxism stresses the unity of 


the material and the ideological with the primacy of 
the material sphere, but with the active interaction 
from the ideological sphere. Now, obviously, chan- 
ges so deep in the material sphere which resulted in 
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the characterisation of the epoch itself as an epoch 
of the transition from capitalism to socialism, could 
not be but accompanied by development in the 
sphere of ideas. The dramatism of tho intellectual 
situation in which Dandekar finds himself within a 
ео two paragra hs is manifested in the fact 

whereas he pays homage to Marxism and would 
like to bo considered as one (Mainstream, R-D 
Number, p37), ho has posed a question which in the 
light of historical developments is basically un- 
Marxian. This is the result of an indiscriminate and 
non-choosy borrowing from the “market of ideas” 
without going in deeper. 

Now, in order to complete the annihilation of 
this point, wo shall undertake two things: (Z) Analyse 
the views of Sweezy and Baran from wh 
has borrowed the quote, (2) trace the development 
of Marxian political economy after Lenin till recent 
times. True, Dandekar accuses Marxism of stagna- 
tion in all fields of social sciences, but we shall only 
dwelve on developments in political economy due 
to one reason, political economy in the heart of the 
family of social sciences, since it deals with the most 
basic questions of human society. 


On the Baran-Sweozy Paradigm! 


Now first let us examine the context from which 
Dandekar quotes Sweezy and Baran5->, The 
reasons for their dissatisfaction with the vitality of 
Marxian social science, among others, is based on, 


in their view, one important factor, that is, "the 


ian anal of capitalism still rests in the final 
analysis on assumption of a competitive econ- 
ошу”, though the presence of monopolies: was taken 
into consideration by Lenin, the analysis of price 
formation, etc. under monopoly conditions which is 
radically different from price formation under con- 
ditions of free competition, was not. What is the 
contribution of Sweezy and Baran towards a drastic 
fundamental development of Marxian political 
economy? The answer is that though their contrib- 
ution is useful as a specific viewpoint and the 
development of certain categories of Marxian 
thought, their work is in no way a fundamental 
contribution. Let us elucidate: 

(Т) The content of their analysis isthe formation 
and distribution of “economic surplus", in effect 
surplus value in/under monopoly capitalism. 

(2) They have made a specific ‘contribution in 
showing and confirming the parasitic nature of 
imperialism. 

(3) They have analysed the position of the 

i Negro within the US society and have 
given it a special place in the revolutionary move- 
ment. 

(4) Point No. 3 is developed on the world scale 
and believe that the main agent of struggle 
against imperialism are the Third World natlons. 

The paradox of the situation is that they have not 
contributed in any significant measure to the basic 
politicakeconomic framework of Capital. In f. 

base on categories developed in 


they themselves 
Capital. The labour which itself results in 
{бе formation огра чае is not at all in the 
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paredigm. So, while their contribution is difinitely 
not insigaificant to understand certain Processes and 
phenomena in the capitalist world, the basics of 
Das Kapital have not been 
significani х 


т Н, АА his pie about 
the connection between imperialism and socialism, 
and so om. In fact, much of their work (Baran and 
eo) Se nS iq ree of Lenin’s 


Now having evaluated their contribution to 
Marxian political economy and having established 
that they "aid not fundamental make changes in 
the structure of Das Kapital, which is the heart of 
Marxian political economy, let us examine their 

* accusaticn Pot the lack of vitality and dogmatism in 


Marxism. To make this more convincing we shall’ 


first make an analysis of bourgeois political economy 
manifestations of dogmatism and then dwell on the 
- Marxian advances. Dandekar ma may, with full justific- 
ation, say that he has never used the world dogma- 


tism, but when he has approvingly pons Sweezy 
stagnati Marxian 


and Barzn in saying there is on in 

social science and Marxists ropeat only what has 
been said before to other situations. This, in plain 
english, is known as dogmatism. 


On Dogmatism 


„2 Eourgeois Political Economy: Domatiam is 
ormalistic understanding of theories as а sum- 
talal of dednitions and eternal truth. This is alien 
to Marx an dialectics and the epistemological roots 
of dogmatism are in a metaphysical method of cogni- 


tion. A do approach even to a correct theory 
divorces it its content and makes it impossible 
' for its creativo growth. 

The ocigin of dogmatism goes to the skies, that is, 


` jn religious postulates taken as articles of faith: 
Descending to the ground, the illustration of dogma- 
tism can be by the example of bourgeois 
political economy which has, a fundamental axiom 
according to which humans are of an unchan- 
ging naturo; private Proprietors and private 
property is the natural and eternal basis of produc- 
tion anc progress. This is the Tis dogma of 
bourgeo.s political econom 

Further, capitalism i is seen not as a histor- 
ically transient phenomena but as an absolute, final 
form of society. Market relations are treated as 
the prcducts of natural human inclination towards 
exchangs and competition — natural form of 
manifestation of competition of human abilities. 
Whatever be the current “fashionable”, “modern” 
trends within the basic framework of bourgeois 
political economy, шу have always paid homage 
to these basic tenets. Its historical roots go back 
to the most brilliant minds of bourgeois political 
economy as nified in Adam Smith and P David 

Ricardo. them the deluge 
The historical school of “thought loudly proc-: 
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laimed the “irrelevance of кез ыла m беша 
analysis рт ' its own irrelevance. 
Austrian school in addition to the Scd cin 
соата aa tho additional dogma of subjective — 
gical — reasoning as the 


personified by 
marginal er ссор concent which to its own surprise 
ding a ts among some Third World 


economists whose real contribution either to “pure 
thought” or the developmental processes in their 
countries is as “ as the theory thoy 
propound. 

The. aun in the oxygen tent” school as 
M. Keynes and his followers was 
‘bourgeois school of thought m 

made a serious attempt 

itically examine “the fundamental dogmas” of 
t “Economics” with a view to saving the 
holiest of the holies, that is, private property. 
Say's poetry of démand and supply, accordin 
which supply creates its own demand was d 
out of date: Adam Smith's invisible hand was 
said to be out of order. lf capitalist society had 
to be resuscitated then social engi g must be 
done. The doctrine of ''laissez faire" should be 
made disreputable. The state must intervene. and 
keep the system going. - 

But yet, paradoxicalas it may sound, this did 
not mean any basic shift тоба ощ roe 
кзз eee aril developments wi 

1 led to increasing efforts at qi 
ation, divorcing class analysis from political 
economy, and make it a pure operational “econ. 
omia”. Out of it the positive school, that 


“fashion” has also. spread to the “роог world" who, 
instead of perceiving contradicting facts and 
analysing the genuine contradictions below the 
maze of facts, "analyse" contradictory models 

developed in the West and publish “fundamental 
works” on them. 

The central point sought to be made is clear. 
That bourgeois economics is most dogmatic and 
hence finds itself in a state of perpetual cr crisis (for 
all the manipulations of social engineering), Joan 
Robinson in her address to the pomic Assoc- 
iation five years ago, has talked about “а second 
crisis (read bourgeoisie) in economic theory". One 
is at liberty to disagree with her as to whether the 
crisis. is second or tenth, yet the fact remains that 
bourgeois economics cannot really be scientific 
unless it discards its main dogmas. But if it does 
so, it will Бс its own grave digger in the sense that 
it would no longer be bourgeois Hence, genuine 
vitality and creativity are foreign to present-day 
vulgar bourgeois political economy. 

According to Baran and themselves, “the 
situation in the social sciences y is paradorical. 
a number of research workers and teachers is 

' rising. Their training and command of 


their lines incl the ability to use precise 
mathem reasoning and sophisticated statis- 
tical methods, are far vo the attained by 


predecessors of even one generation ago. 
Books, reports and articles are turned out in а 
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hand, are convinced that it only laid 


further in.all. directions if 


‚ Class “societies are concerned). 


^ 


pexer-crding stream. Ard yet all this high-powered 

intellectval activity las yielded few imporiant new 

or fresh insights into the way our society works and 

where it-is headed."* - ; 
This needs no further commentary: , 


Marxian Political Economy 


“We. do.not.at all look at Marx's theory as 
something compkte-and: inviolable; we, on the other 


stone of that science. which Socialists must develop 
they do not want to be 
left'behind.by life." — . | 
The.formation.of Marxian political economy was 
an.event'that irrevocably broke up economic: 
science into opposing ideological camps (as far as 
> Marxian political 
economy originated as a whole theory based on 
dialectical methods which made possible ап alk 
encompassing study of society in its historical 
development. It changed the roots, the mode of 
theoretical thought, and ‘liberated economic science 
from. the limitations of: the-basic axioms of bourgeois 
doctrine.. For example, economic categories мете 
ted not as external logical truths derived. 
kom: human. nature but in. the form of scien- 
tifio. abstraction, reflecting the real economic 
relations in its. development and being truths as 
far- ав .these relations ` exist.: This shook the 
very. - foundations of dogmatism in economic. 
science.: The logical and: historical approach and. 
the materialist method make it what itis. Engels 
wrote: “Our. understanding of history is in,the ‘main 
a gnide to study and not a lever for construction in 
the manner оѓ. Hegelianism.’’® Further, he ‘wrote: 
“Our view on the characteristics. differenciating the 
future noncapitalist.society are precise conclusions: 


from historical facts and the processes of ‘develop-. ` 
` and.today in 1978, Socialism, a nascent. system then, ^ 
-- has advanced to the point where a developed socialist -> 


ment, and:-without. connection to these facts and 
processes it has no theoretical and'--practical 
value.” E : i 

The. founders of.Marxism mercilessly .criticised 
those who, calling themselves Marxists, approach 
theory .in..a: “doctrinaire and dogmatic fashion as 
something which'should be-studied by heart and then 
it is enough for all situations in life".10^ Having іп. 
mind: ‘Marxists’, Marx said:.“I know for one 
thing.that.I am no Marxist.” 11 

the passing.away of the founders of Marx- 

ism,- revisionism and. dogmatism which are alien'to 
the spirit »of.. Marxism,..raised its-head in the move- 
ment. Thoe:essense of.revisionism was epitomised by. 
Bernstein's saying that' “ће movement is everything,’ 
the.final aim is nothing".: It threw overboard some- 
of the main positions of .Marxian theory without: 
substantiation-on-a logico-histerical plane. 

On.the otber side; grew a text-book approach 


among the leaders-of the Second -International which : 
Karl Kautsky and others. They, for example, : 


incl 
declared that Russian: revolution: was: “Шера!” This 
was done because. of the absolutisation of the Marxist 
position» with: regard ќо productive- forces: They 
declared, 


the. revolution must break out only.in the -- 


most developed capitalist countries and the Russiam 


e foundation . 


/ 


revoluticn жав an “aberration”. They further.held . 


the view that a proletarian raoluticn ! must. not 
break out unless it. constituted. the majority of the 
population. . 

Under these” conditions Lenin, that most brilliant,, 
tactician and:strategist, made a-splendid defence of 
Marxian creativity: “The 


understand. this (that is, Marxism.is not a dogma but. 
a guide to action — GNS), did -not use it in the. 
most important ‘moments of the proletarian revol-: 
ution.” 18- He always emphasised the spirit of Marx- 


- ism rather than its letter, 


With the victory of the proletarian revolution.in 
Russia, the social rcois of dogmatism was smashed. ' 
But there were manifestations of dogmatism, for 


\ 
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greatest mistake, greatest -.- 
crime 'of such. ‘patented’ Marxists such as Karl: 
-"Kautsky,: Bruno Bauer, etc. is that.they did not. 


example, (a).during. the periods of struggle against - 


“left” doctrinaires, (b) with Trotskyists, (c) Stalin's 
personality cult, The reason for this phenomena ia 
in the- epistomological difficulties of grasping the 
nature of phenomena and tho. difficulties of evolving 
the "theory of development". But it would bea: 
grave mistake to absolutise these tendencies and 
make a general conclusion. 

Marxian . political economy has widened its 
horizons in. the following. fields: (7) Formation -of. 
the political economy of socialism; (2) The working 
sup of the economic .problems of the world socialist - 
system; (3) The concrete problems of effectiveness 
of social production; (4) The critique of bourgeois 
political economy based on the, analysis of the 
processes in the contemporary capitalist world; and 
(5) Development economics. | 
' A description of the advances made in each'of 
` these-fields would require. a separate-paper. - But we 
shall by-a short logical . analysis show the irrelevance 
of the charge of stagnation in Marxian social science. 

(1) Between the time Lenin passed away in-1924, 


society has been built. up.- Within this ti 

innumerable complex questions have-cropped up,. for 
example (/) the role of commodity relations under 
socialism, (ii) 
the problem of collectivisation, etc.. Now it is 
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the strategy of industrialisation, (i) - 


obvious all these questions cannot be. solved without : 


a creative development of'Marxian political economy, 


` (in spite of manifestations of dogmatism). 


(2) Socialism has. been transformed into a world 
system with a number of nation states. Does not 
tbe nature of relations between them, the formation 
‘of the: world socialist economy, etc. require asa 
precondition a thorough:politico-economic theoretical 
basis to-be worked out? 


^ (3) The Soviet Union has been transformed into 
' one of the two leading industrial 
" within- the: shortest span.in world history. Is it not : 


wers of the world:. 


obvious that this planned-Jeap тей a high'd 
of development of -planning hoi cele dg 


the development’ of. the basic. theoretical framework 
of political economy?- 


(4) Dandekar has charged (р 39) that Marxism. ·· 


‘does not take: into. account the emergence of 


‹ | techniques, operationa! ^ ` 
: instruments, price policies, etc. which again required ` 
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i Don 1 ' ‚ \ 
fnonopecly ca and Marx’s analysis is based 1 
on capitalism of the free competition period. It is 
 surprisimg that his understanding of Marxism is no 

native and infantile. Did not Marx in his analysis 
of capitalism slant from the basis that England had 
been chosen as. the object of analysis only because 
complete ‘monopoly was established there? This 
complets monopoly refers to the monopoly of the 
means of production with the capitalists without 
which. the system would not have been. named 
capitalism. Are not. alt the four volumes of Capital 
built оп this data? , 

Further, if Dandekar means that by monopoly 
capitalicm he refers to the stage of the development 
of capitalism in the twentieth century, it would be 
unfair to Marxism to say that it has not'taken this 
into consideration. 

In fact, Lenin says that monopoly capitalism was 
the higter stage of capitalism and is accompanied by 
the domination of the financial ‘oligarchy which is 
formed as a result of the interaction between indus- 
trial capital and banking capital and the formation 
of finance capital. This process itself is the result of 
concent-ation and ‘centralisation which is an objective’ 
tendency of the development of capitalism. These 
tendencies were already noted by Marx and Engels 
but ther were just appearing during their time. 

Lenir; basing himself on Marxist methodology, 
analysed the new phenomena by first studying the 
processes in the spheres of production. Basie iim 
self on the laws of capitalist development, Lenin 
shows that the action of these laws inevitably results 
in the formation of monopolies. He has characterised 
and anzlysedi? the consequences of the formation 
and the resulting change in the character and forms ` 
of competition and makes the conclusion that the 
appearance of monopolies represents the deepest 
economic base of the highest stage of capitalism, and 
that аав to new phenomena in the economics and 
politics of capitalism which in their sum total 
characterise the transitjon of capitalism. to the 


imperia ist stage. 

This -tself was treated by him as the door leading 
to socialism since contradictions are deepened as a 
result o7. increasing socialisation d production and 

- private appropriation of profits. wrote “State- 
monopoly capitalism isthe most complete material 
preparation of socialism, its. door is that step on the: 
historical barastrait between which and the step 
named socialism there are no intermediate steps." 14 

To the implied accusation of Dandekar that 
Marxism does not characterise the market situation, 
we shal quote two significant passages’ from Marx 
and Lemin to show the attention, thoy paid to it. 
Marx wrote: “In practical life—we find not only 
compet tion, monopoly and its antagonism, but also 
its syh-hesis which is not a formula but movement. 
Monopoly produces competition, competition process 
monopolists,... Synthesis is found only in the fact 
that mcnopolies can hold themselves only because 
they coastantly indulge in competitive strugglo ''i5 
Lenin further said: “Monopoly — growing out of 
free competition does not abolish it, but exists over it 
and with it and hence gives rise to specially extreme 
contradictions, treeni and congucts.”16 We shall 
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cycli 
: 1969, 1971, 1973). 


in the Soviet Union, other socialist countries, by 
Marxists in the West like Apthekar, Cornforth, 
Dobb, and others and by Marxusts in the developing 
countries. · : ` ' А 2 
One thing which is impermissible is to counterpose, 
Engels to Marx, or Lenin to Marx. lt must be 
understood that one should not isolate one compon- 
ent of a system and attack it without the system. On 
the one hand, Dandekar talks about the lack of 
vitality, etc. in Marxism and, on the other, refuses to . 
have anything to do with Marxists other than Marr. 
Is this itself an example of creativity (vitality, per- 


-haps)? ‘ 


АЦ this goes only to prove that it is not Marxism 
which ignored monopoly саран and due to lack, 
of vitality did not research into the new processes - 
and phenomena under monopoly capitalism, but it is 
Dandekar who has.ignored and refused to take into 
consideration Marxist development on the subject 
and has not researched into. this sphere. Thus, the 
central point of Dandekar about- stagnation of 
Marxism stands invalidated. Hence his assertion 
about the lack of Marxian analysis of, present-day 
capitalism by ication also stands invalidated. 

. The post-war development of capitalism has been . 

ical and not been crisis free (1953, 1957, 1961, - 
But it is true that it has not seen» 
a depression of the 308 їуре.17 

The main reason is this: undér post-war conditions 
when Socialism had become a world-wide system 
and the struggle between the capitalist and socialist 
countries, any repetition of the 30s type depression 
in the face of (crisis-free, unemployment-free) 
socialist countries would only spell the doom for tho’ 
capitalist world by exacerbating its internal contradic- 
tions. Е 

This has been realised by the bourgeois govern- 
ments and they are using technological, economic 
and all other means to prevent such а happening. 
Yet all their actions hove not succeeded in averting 
capitalism from all sorts of crises like energy, 
ecology, growth rate, etc. and the immanent laws 
of capitalism do not loose force. With the inten- 
sification of the Third World struggle against the 
West, there is reason to expect further exacerbant of 
tensions. So, Dandekar is not right when he talks 
about the inability on a Marxist footing to explatn 
the phenomena of present-day capltalist world. One 
should not analyse geometry by taking into considera- 
tion only Eucledian geometry and not taking into 
consideration further develop ments like non-Eucledian . 
geometry. А 


Fallacies: of Composition 

When the classics of Marxism are quoted, one 
should always bear in mind (J) the historical context 
and (2) the logical frame, beside others. Now 
Dandekar has quoted them and drawn conclusions 
without .to theso principles. Let me illust- 
rate. | бз 

On page 39 on the basis of а quote Dandekar has 
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vilgarised Marx to the extent of making the con- 
° clusion “Marx meant the weapons of free competition 
and free trade”, that is, the weapons to be used 
against the bourgeoisie. Now we shall evoke the 
passage that Marx further wrote after the above 
quotes by Dandekar. Marx writes: 

"Ihe weapons with which the bougeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now being turned 


against the bourgeoisio itself. Bot not only has: 


the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring death 
to itself; it has also called into existence the men who 
. wield those. weapons — the modern working class 
— the proletarians,”’18 

Surely Marx does not expect the proletariat to 
wield the “weapons” of free competition and free 
trade!, Prof Dandekar made this ridiculous con 
clusion because he obviously did not study in depth 
Marxian theory. For example in the same article 
at a different pace Marx says: А 

“Wo see then;the means of production and of 
exchange, on whose foundation the boürgeoisie bailt 
itself up, were generated in feudal society. Ata 
certain stage in the development 'of these means of 
production and of exchange, the conditions ‘under 
which feudal society produced and exchanged the 
feudal organisation of agriculture and manufacturing 
industry, in one world, the feudal relations of prop- 
-erty, became no longer compatible with the already 
developed productive forces; they became во many 
fetters. That had to be burst asunder: they were 
- burstasunder. Into its place stopped: fres compet- 
ition, accompanied by a social and political constitu- 
tion adapted to it and by economic and political 
sway of the bourgeoisie class". 

It is clear here that Marx refers to the contradic- 
tion between the productive forces and production 
relations. The **wzapons" which Marx refers to is the 
increases in productive forces to sach an. extent. that 
even "bourgeois": production relations become 
"fetters" to its growth. S» Dandekar has completely 
misunderstood and has subsequently misinterpreted 
Marx, specially in the first few lines of p 3) where 
he interprets Marx meant the weapons of free 
competition antl free trade. · 

The same is the case on p 38 (column 2). He has 
misinterpreted Marx and makes a deduction that 
the- characteristic distinguishing bourgeois epoch 
from the feudal epoch as free competition. The 
' difference between them is of a different o 

The main ones are (/) The feudal epoch is 
characterised by personal dependence of the vassal 
on the lord, whereas it is not so in the capitalist 
epoch. (2 In the feudal epoch there exists a 
sizable class of people who have an access to the 
means of production whereas the precondition of 
capitalist production is the “freedom of the worker 
from all means of production”. Is it not logical that 

before there is free trade that the worker must be 
` “free” to sell his labour 

- One of the reasons for Prof Dandekar’s wrong 

conclusion is that he never seems to have carefully 
read the works he quotes. For example, on p 37 
he attributes the work Revolution and Counter- 
revolution in Germany to Marx. In fact, it was 
written by Engelein 1852. In the same para, he 
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* According to the founders of 


equates tumpen proletariat with agricultural "labour. 
Marxism, they mean 
“declassified stratas-in a (class-antagonistic) society 
who live by robbery, deceit, prostitution, etc’’.19 
This strata is formed as а result of unemployment 
in the cities which leaves a certain sectioh of the 
Population with no go but to take such actions. 
Does Dandekar want to stand on record that agricul- 
tural labourers are prostitutes? The irrelevance and 
i ibility of it is obvious. 

Further, in addition to the general comments 
made by us regarding quoting, oto., Dandekar even . 
has not really read through the works he quotes and 
bases himself upon. As another example, Dandekar 
says that Marx distinguished six classes in his work 
The Class Struggles in France, whereas in the work 
Marx has repeatedly referred to financial bourgeoisie, 
industrial bourgeoisie, etc. as factions of the bourg- 
eoisie. For example, *It was not the French bourg- 
eoisie that ruled under Louis Phili pe, but one 
faction of it."39 “And the non-ruling чө of the 
French bourgeoisie cried." Though Dandekar has 
quoted Lenin, he obviously has not understood him 
because the most decisive point characterising people 
to a certain class is their relationship to the means of 
production. Hence all this nonsense about classes. 

-Now we shall put the Marxian, theory of classes 
оп а comprehensive footing. In-the class structure 
of every antagonistic formation there are two main 
classes which are the result of the domination of a 
certain mode, of production — in the capitalist 
society it is the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
Along with this, there are non-basic classes, social 
stratas and middle groups which are the remnants of 
an earlier mode of production (landlords, peasants, ` 
artisans). Within clgsses there is a differenciation 
of stratas and groups depending on the concrete ex- 
pression of general class characteristics. For example, 
within the bourgeoisie, one can differentiate between 
middle, big and monopoly or depending on the 
sector in which capital is applied into trade, financial 
or ihdustrial. ' 

Farther, the structure of a capitalist society has. 
social groups like intelligentsia who ate connected 
with the problem of knowledge and other declas. 
sified elements (that is,’ lumpen-proletariat) like 
beggars, prostitutes, etc. So the correct composition 
of a capitalist class structure is: | 


Basic classes : 
(I) Bourgeoisie (including) agricultural labour 
(2) Proletarjat (including landless labourers) 


‚ 0 Petty-bourgroisie (that is, people who -have 
ira iR production units but do not regularly 
employ wage labour). This would include: ue 


( Overwhelming part of peasantry 
(c) Others 
(2) Landlords (feudals) 


lligentsia (includes teachers, docto law. 
yers and other independent professions). = 
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We chall now turn our attention to page 7. In 
this page the first thesis made by -Bandekar is that 
(0) Marx equated wages to subsistence, (й) the emer- 
gence of trade unions have radically affected the 
labour market. We shall take (7) first. The accus- 
ation that Marx reduced wages to subsistence is a 
result cf (а) muddled quoting and (b) muddled think- 
ing. Marx in his work Capital has shown that the 
needs cf workers have a social character and, there- 
fore, they are historically relative. The rise in class 
conscicusness of the proletariat under condition of 
its struggle with the bourgeoisie result in a general 
growtE of its social and cultural wants and hence to 
an increase in the value of Jabour power. The 
deepen_ng of intensiveness of labour results also in an 
increate in the wants of workers to reproduce this 
labour power n Capital, Vol 1). So myth No. 1 (b) 

Now ket us turn our attention to 7 (b). On the 
face ofit,no one can dispute that the ttadé union 
movement has resulted in a stronger position for 
labour. Marx would be: the last one to dispute 
this simco he was one of the first who attempted. 
building up the movement. Не further maintained 
that one of the factors which would determine 
wages would be the balance of forces between the 


, classes. . Apart from this, does the fact that trade ` 


unions are able to marginally lessen the degree of 
exploitation in any way change the nature of 
capitalst society based on private property over 
the means of production? Obviously not. 

The workers have still to sell their labour power 
(if he gets an opportunity that is since about 10 
per ceat of tbe labour force in most oapitalist 


countres do not get employment) So the basic: 


characer of a capitalist state is not changed in 
any wzy by this. Further, in view of the existin 
world system of socialism- and in\view of fears o 
growth of socialist ideas monopoly capitalism is 
forced to make certain concessions to the working 
class, but this again in no way modifies the basic 


: structure of the capitalist 


The second thesis кош by Dandekar is 
that Marx postulates an undifferentiated class to 
workers. Here Marxian political economy would 
crave for Dandekar’s attention. The notion of 
“simple labour" and “complex labour" developed 
by Marx with regard to the calculation of the social- 
ly necessary labour time, refutes that. By simple 
labour he meant labour which/ does not require 
special skills and by complex labour he meant 
labour which heeded special qualification. 


Regarding the Managerial Class 


Адо -Berli had still in the 30s propounded the 
idea o7'*power without property'".33 Still in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Karl Marx noted 
the significance of the professional manager whose 
very existence itself was a proof of the parasitism of 
the capitalist property-owner sinco he was totally 
divorced from the means of production. The 
development of corporations stréngthen the role of 
managsrs. So Dandekar is not right when he sa 
that Marx did not anticipate the emergence of 
t 


> 


.contacts with the Pentagon. 


managerial class. It is quite true that under present 
conditions of state-monopoly capitalism with the 
ccmplexisation of the process of production and 
management, the demand for manager has gone 


up. 

Further, the manager often acts as the intermed- 
јагу between the state and the corporation. For 
example, the President of Boeing Inc. has close 
Managers are not а 
monolithic grou On the one side, many capit- 
alists keep for themselves the function of manage- 
ment and, оп the other, they themselves are big 
share owners. But the place of the manager is 
determined not by the shares he has though, un- 
doubtedly, it has significance, but frcm the infor- 
mation he has of the interrelations (а) of the 
production process and (b) inter-monopoly rela- 

ons. 3 ; 

They do have. considerable autonomy in opera 
tional leadership, but the most important financial 
and economic questions are, in the final analysis, 
taken by the biggest shareholders who factually 
control the company; managers of big corporations 
though belong to the elite of capitalist society and 
«go in for the same purpose as the capitalists — 
maximisation of profits, At that level we need to 
have no qualms about identifying them with the 
bourgeoisie since they (i) appropriate surplus value 
.Ubrough shares and (ij) get incomes disproportion- 
ately higher than the value of their labour power, 
for example, the President of the Ford Company 
draws a million dollars is a year. These incomes 
obviously is sliced off ftom surplus value. 

The reason why Marx abstracted in capital from 
other classes (though all other writings are written, 
taking it fully into consideration) is “A physicist 
will cither observe the processes: of nature there 
where they manifest themselves in a most clear 
form and are least perturbed by their influences or 
if possible experiments under conditions which 
secure the observation of, the process in a puro 
form.”*4 Lenin and other Marxist thinkers have 
taken into considération all other classes and social 
groups. 


The Collar Business 


There are two points which Dandekar attempts ^ 
to make regarding the emer of the manag- 
erial classes. He says that “white collar" jobs 
(service in Government, finance, etc.) have a cer- 


` tain. “prestige” and hence “bluo collared” (indus- 


trial workers) would prefer a change in collar due 
to’ the “prestige”. He further suggests that 
i a ae society” has created the “as 

also the opportunities” and also has 
ility. This is an echo of J.K. 
Galbraith’s New Industrial State. In it Galbraith 
has pointed to the formation of a techno-structure 
and the formation of a new class of ‘white col- 
larets” in which he also includes qualified workers. 
Because the technological revolution is resulting 
inan increase in qualified technicians and relative 
decrease in workers engaged primarily in physical 
labour, he makes the conclusion of the “diminishing 
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tin ПЕС of the working class" and the “nearing” 
of the interests of the “technostructure’ towards 


common goals 
The fi of the composition with both 
Galbraith and Dandekar is that. they would like to 


limit the "understanding of the term “working 
class’ only to people indulging in physical labour. 
How come that in spite of a phenomenal increase 


‚ in the proportion of service people in the West, 


instead of ny you have increasingly militant 
class actions like strikes, etc. . where all the 
components of the wotking class'participate united- 
ly? In fact, a change in the corresponding strength 
of the number of people involved in material 
production and the service sector does not mean 
any transition to gom pew type of society which 
is, in fact, primarily defined by the mode of prod- 
uctions, Further, to a considerable degree the 
growth” of the service sector is explained’ by 
military expenditure, police, etc. | у 
Regarding mobility from “blue collar" to “white 
collar”, first, the number of people working with a 
certain CUL ee determined. About 
40 — 50 per cent of the labour ‘force in 
advanced capitalist countries are “blue collared”. 
It is only with a betterment of technology and 
over а long span of time that even а small of 
them could hope to have the "privilege" of wear- 
ing “white collar", and once he wears it, it does not 
at all mean any revolutionary change in his con 
dition as & person selling his labour power for his 
existence, So talk of "fundamental" changes in the 

theory of class conflict are ideological diversions. : 
(To be continued) 
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DISCUSSION . 





, CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS 





á A lot of bias turks behind the veneer of objectivity, 

ially in matters of fiscal policy. It is gen- 

erally agreed that the seriousness of economic and 
social problems in India call for bolder plans. But 
їп evolving a basic approach to planned develop- 
ment, in delineating its concrete objectives, in assign- 
ing them specific weights, in determining the relative 

' priorities, in increasing a suitable socio-economic 
framework, in designing various packages of devel- 
opmental programmes, and so on, different sets of 

' value judgments would into play. 

It is true that bolder plans need bigger efforts in 
mobilising resources. Yet resources are not always 
mobilised from those who have the ability to pay. 
Nor are applied where they would confer quick 

- benefits to those whose needs are most urgent. Cons- 
equently, efforts to raise the savings ratio cannot be 
.discussed except in relation to the manner in which 
the burden of mobilisation effort and the benefits of 
public гос шеа different segments of 
tthe population and regional groupi 

"Those who pursue gro br. with ' single- 
minded devotion are apt to argue that development 
depends on the total resources mobilised rather than 
on who commands them. Students of constitutional 
developments know that, in a federal framework, 
distribution of powers largely depend on the rel- 
ative-strength of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 

| operating Whar We Constitution is framed. The same 

is true of residuary. powers. As for the distribution 

of tax powers, the principle of “allegiance” is 
т as a rational basis. | 

the experience of federations does not show 

any single pattern, For instance, on the ground that 

the allegiance of income-tax is Central, it is argued 
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. . Mobilisation and Transfer of Resources ` 
| MIK THAVARA - : 


that 
the ambit of the Centre. But in the Unitec States 
income-tax is exploited by the federal, state and local 
governments. Canada and Australia had to evolve 


arrangements to bring about uniform ‘tax | 


special 
lan since, in these countries, income-tax - 
Filly left with the federating units. МӨ 
Apart from ignoring such experience elsewhere, the 
exportents of the principle of allegiance do net care 
to examine whether ity taxes (except those 
levied on foreign trade) owe their allegiance to the 


Centre. ш ши other federati i 
Nim espect ons seem to 


these taxes exclusively for th3 State 
and local governments. Could we then argae that 
Шер!апсо demands that excise duties be transferred 
to the States in India? No doubt, allegiance is a good 
guideline to follow. But it cannot be applied in'a 
‘one-sided way. | 
. The moet i rtant fiscal problem in a federation 
is tho manner in which 


Tesources gap would need larger such 

balancin operations аге petformed somswhat 

. It is more correct to say that demands 

are rogarded as 

attem raids b ppers at the gra3aries 
ofthat ann. y lazy grassho the 

widening between resources and need i 

attributed to the failure of the States to tap ther 
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the West |. 


agricultural income-tax should bé brough: under ` 


Vom 


resources takes several forms. 


_ .' Jn a tougher form it is maintained that any expan- 


sion of servicea rendered by the State Governments 
should be strictly limited to the extra resources they 
could themselves raise. In effect, this is to seal 
Centre] assistance at the present level, irrespective of 
whatever might happen to social commitments made 
in the Constitution or in the Plans. р 

A milder version of this is to argue that it is the 
Centre's inability rather than unwillingness. that 
renders larger transfers of resources difficult. The 
abnormal growth of outlays on defence in recent 


years :в said to have cut into the re surpluses 
availa>le for the pressing developmental needs in the 
Central sector and ers to the States. Expressed 


in the manner, this lino of argument appears some- 
what plausible. - : 

But the 
itures are 


E 
in cer-ain sectors of the Cen 
the useful work done by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, there are obvious limitations in keeping 

There is a substantial body of opinion which feels 
that а more effectivo 
smaller outlay. Criticism is also mounting against 
the phenomenal increase in police expenditure at the 
Centre when law and order 1s a State subject. Hugo 
empires and administrative overheads are also built 
to deal with subjects falling under State or con- 
current jurisdiction. No attempt has, so far, been . 
made to delimit Central responsibilities in stricter 
terme of-essentiality. A thorough review by a Special 
Finamco Enquiry Committee as suggested by the 
Adm:nistrative Reform Commission Study ‘Team 
Report on CentreState Relations, might help to 
identfy areas of wasteful expenditure and to shed 
activities which are not directly relevant for the 
efficiant o ion 'of the Central Government. 

That the States are. not mobilising enough is 
sought to be establehed through ‘sophisticated 
ratios, In fact, these ratios aro t to dispel the 
common belief that the Centre is endowed with 
relat-vely more elastic taxes Indeed, the available 
studies seem to indicate that there is hardly any 
difference in the coefficients of income elasticity for 
the Central and State tax revenues over the last 
decade or so. This may, perhaps, be attributable to 
the dominance of ity taxes both in the 
Centre and the States. DUM 

Despite the similarity, the relative size of "mobilis- 


` ation m the Centre is found larger thari that of the 


States. "In other words, the “buoyancy” of Central 
revenues are found to have been 50 per cent more, 
than that of the States over the Plan period, | 

This may bé quite true. But what is sufprising is 


' that buoyancy is taken as a measure of the intensity 
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defence is possible with a ` 


of explóitatioh (or exploitation coefficient). “This ‘is 
ав good as saying that a two-inch pipe is pumping 
twice as much water as the one-inch pipe. . True, the. 
volume of water drawn is larger; but size of the pipe. 


- is also bigger. Volume of water drawn is, therefore, 


no index of intensity of use except in relation to the 
Solative size of the pipes. Similarly, “buoyancy” 
cannot be mixed up with interisity of exploitation of 
the tax powers except in relation to the tax base 
given to different layers of governments and the 
instrumentalities at their disposal. . | 
As is known, land is the main property base of the 
States, Asa major contributor to national income 
it is deemed to bo a largo enough base for State . 
taxation. But what is ignored is that thelárge bulk 
of this income accrues to the subsistence sector and 
the available instrumentalities are far too inadequate 
to mop up the large surpluses that have accrued to 
the rural elite in ‘recent years. The existing land 


_ revenue system is regressive and static. Even where 


progressive surcharges are imposed on land revenue 
it is incapable of biting enough out of the incomes 
of those who have the ability to'pay.  . 

Agricultural incomo.tax, with a suitgble degree of 
ойо could possibly meet this need. But, even 
here, the circumvention of ceilings legislation 
through scale distribution of holdings amongst 
members of the family has drastically reduced the 
scope for sizable mobilisation out of the growing 
agricultural mcomes. States aro not competent to 
impose levies on agricultural assets. Nor can they 
tap agricultural wealth without Parliament exercis- 
ing its residual powers in favour of the States. The 
tax efforts of States would, therefore, look different 
when vi against such a truncated tax base. 

On other hand, the performancs of the Centre 
would look rather dull agamst the eyer-widening 


industrial and commercial base which it secks to tap. 


One instance would sufficiently illustrate this point. 
Nearly fifteen years ago, Professor Kaldor raised 


‚ high hopes that if properly tapped, the group of 


taxes on corporate wealth would ‘yield substantial 
resources (about Rs 60-100 crores) for development. 
What is now being raised is no more than Rs 30 
crores Meanwhile the network of corporate property 
has at least gone up by five or six times.. 

Even if we assume that the Centre has displayed 
a lot of willingness in exploiting its revenues, it can- 
not possibly be credited to have shown equal eager- 
ness in tapping those sources which it is expected to 
exploit on behalf of the States. This is as much true 
of those mentioned in Article 269 asin tho case 
where additional excise is to be levied in lieu of sales 


tax. 

Jt cannot at all be established that the States have 
fared any worse in mobilising profits from public 
undertakings. Thero isa basic difference between 
the-type of undertakings vested with the States and 
the Centre. By and large, publio utilities dominate 
State undertakings, whereas commercially oriented 
industries dominate the Central sector. In the 
absence of any other facility, such as command over 


-resources or regulatory apparatus, the States are 


left with the unpleasant task of wooing large-scale 


industries. 
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Even here, tax inducements are of limited effect- 
iveness. In most cases such promotional efforts 
are made by selling services and supplies at below 
cost. Suchlosses are of a different nature than 
those arising from market-oriented industries in the 
Central sector. 

The same sort of difference isevident in commodity 
taxation, Excise is levied at source, Since most 
of it arises in the i industrial sector, there 
is hardly any scope for exemption except when it 
is made as a deliberate tax inducement. 

On the contrary, sales tax, which is imposed on 
dealers, has to have suitable exemption limits which 
automatically ‘brings down the total volume of 
taxable turnover. By the same token, there may 
be a larger scope for tax evasion in sales tax than in 
Central excise. The loopholes arising from the 
definition of “sales” in the Sale of Goods Act seem 
to lend themselves to large scale tax avoidance 
through such devices as consignment sales. 

At the same time, increasing reliance on com- 

modity taxes makes the tax system in the States 
more and more regressive. The basic approach of a 
progressive tax policy should, therefore, be to shift 
the emphasis from a commodity based to a progres- 
sive and flexible group of taxes designed to tax more 
intensively land and income and wealth arising 
therefrom, Secondly, to the extent that the role of the 
States as'a promoter and an underwriter has tended 
to shift resources. from the relatively poorer tax- 
payers to the affluent investors and producers, the 
policy of tax inducements and subsidies may have 
to be reviewed. 
But, both these have severe limitations. Because 
of these constraints it is no consolation to advise 
the State Govenments to ignore equity and social 
justice in taxation on the ground that it can be taken 
care of through the Central financial policies. Only 
those who venture to commit political suicide can 
afford to accept such an advice. Consequently, the 
constraints on mobilisation of resources in the State 
Is real. 

Nevertheless, both the Centre and the States can 
mobilise a lot more resources than what they do at 
present. The Centre could tax industrial and 
commercial property and wealth more intensively 
and the States could do во with agricultural income 
especially in the higher brackets. Both could 
profit by reviewing their policies of fiscal induce- 
ments by playing down their underwriters’ approach, 
by plugging the loopholes in tax laws, by tighten- 
ing tax administration, and so on. Plenty of 
resources could also be transferred from the Centre 
to the States if Central expenditure could be trim- 
med to eliminate waste and duplication. 

The Rajamannar Committee had recommended 
the inclusion of customs and excise in the compul- 
sorily divisible pool. It also suggested the inclusion 
of corporation tax in the divisible pool. Tax- 


ation of capital assets, Union Proper etc., were 
also to be made State subjects. ides, it sug- 
ted subjects like stock exchange, future markets, 


industries with less than Rs 100 crores capital, 
development of oil and mineral, lotteries, etc. to 
be State subjects. It desired that States should have 
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a say in the allocation of foreign exchange. It is 
high time that serious thought is given to these and 
similar recommendations to augment the inherent 
fiscal strength of the State Governments. 

The Report of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission’s Study Team on Centre-State Relations, 
has suggested that a Special Finance Enquiry 
Committee may be constituted to examine the 
finances of the Centre periodically with a view to 
identify areas where economy can be introduced 
without impairi E ud efficiency and effectiveness 
of the Central ctions; to limit the encroach- 
ment of Central domain in concurrent subjects; 
to regulate the flotation and allocation of loan 
funds’ and go on. 

It had also argued that the unproductive portion 
of the outstanding debt which the State Governments 
owed to the Centre should be written off and that 
the rest of the debt rescheduled so that a) debt 
servicing would not consume a substantial of 
the current transfer recommended by the Finance 
Commission; and (b) there would be enough by way 
of net borrowing left with the States to finance 
development of backward regions. Writing off 
unproductive debt and rescheduling should be done 
specially to relieve the burden on the poorer States 
and backward regions. Unless this is done delib- 
erately and consciously, the factors contributing 
to the growing imbalances cannot be reversed. 

In broad forms, at least 75 per cent of the 
Central revenue should be shared with the States. 
The needs of the Centre are often exaggerated. The 
detence expenditure keeps on mounting even when 
there is no serious challenge to our security from 
any of our neighbours. There is no sign of 

i t of police expenditure even after a 
decisive verdict of the people against authoritarian 
fegime and police excesses. The Forty-second 
amendment attempts to make further inroads into 
the domain of the States. С 

It is right time that we put a damper on the 
proclivities of the Centre to tread on the toes of the 
State Governments and make bold proposals for 
massive transfer of resources to the States. Secondly, 
the criteria for devolution of grants and sharin 
of taxes should be heavily weighed in favour of' 
backward States. i 

Most of the Finance Commissions have relied 
too much on population as an equalising factor. 
It may give a modicum of consideration to the 
poorer States. But what is more important is the 
proportions below the subsistence level. Those who 
are in the bottom 30 or 40 per cent should be 
given a preponderant weightage in the transfer of 
resources. Unemployment and undez-employment 
should also be given adequate weightage. Percen- 
tage of illiteracy and lack of medical and public 
health facilities should be given adequate consider- 
ation. Population without protected portable 
drinking water supply should also be given con- 
siderable weightage. 

These specific factors are more closely related to 
poverty and backwardness than the omnibus indic- 
ators of backwardness which submerges these 
crucial factors of backwardness. 
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к ORDE Class and Decentralisation of Power um 


- | SANAT BOSE E, 2 


Taz structure of the indian polity has an “in-built 
dichotomy: its form is federal but the content 
is unitary. The 
implications of ‘this dichotomy have changed over 
the years sincs the adoption of our Constitution. 
In a dynamic situation, it would be, naive and 
foolish to hold on rigorously to one set of ‘‘belief” 
only, however sacrosanct that belief might have 
' been in the initial years of freedom. 

The dichotomy referred to above, came to the 
surface clearly for the first time after the 1967 
„generel ‘election, when the Congress lost control 
on the State Governments in a number of States, 
while retaining power at the Centre. Streaks of 
strainin the Centre-State relationship — the most 
impor-cant manifestation of the above dichotomy 
` — began to develop, contering around problems of 
regional (economic) disparity vis-a-vis overall 
growth of national economy. ‘The problem 
justificbly acquired new dimensions,, particularly 
in, West Bengal since the last general election 
(1977), where the newly elected State Svea 
feels increasingly cramped on account of 
exjatirg Centre-State relationship, which, is fond 
to beacting asa stumbling block in the path of 
radical socio-economic change. Hence the urgency 
for а new outlook on this problem. 

Centre-State relationship need not, however, be 
framed only in terms of two alternatives, namely, 
‚ Strong Centre and ‘weak States, or weak Centre 
‘and srong , States. Such , “either-or” 
indica:es either confused or motivated thinking. As 
‘a matter of fact, besides these, two there is also a 
third alternative, In a genuinely federal structure, 
both can be simultaneously strong and thrive 
"together, producing a healthy growth of the entire 
national economy without necessarily créating 
regional or racial A. Only in auch a situation 
'does national planning ome meaningful for the 
vast poverty-stricken majority of our countrymen. 

' The slogan “Strong Centre as well as Strong 
States", is not the outcome of a mere value-loaded 
utopian thinking. It is dictated by the exigencies 
of the present-day reality, and ali necessary steps 
shoulc be taken with a view to achieving this goal. 

For this purpose, our immediate task is to 
propagate the' significance and importance of this 
slogan among different sections of the society. It 
affects the basic interests of our entire society (not 
excluding even industrialists who also voice their 
gricva2ces from time to time.— though for differ- 
ent reasons — agninst the Existing pattern of the 
above relationship). 

The worst sufferer, in a sense, is the working 
class because it ultimately feels the maximum 
pinch. The working class may be directly con- 
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cerned with and conscious of the day-to-day 
economic problems affecting its welfare, but. it 
connot be said that it 1s equally conscious .of their 
link. with the issue of Centre-State relationship. 
We would like to highlight some of the main prob- 
lems affecting the working class, which cannot be 
solved satisfactorily so long as thé present pattern 
of Centre-State relationship continues. It would be 
wrong on the part of the working class to assume 
that all its grievances or demands arise exclusively 
on account of the employers’ apathy or lack of 
sympathy. Hence, its only struggle is to be 
directed against the employers. 

. This is not to say-that the importance of economic 
struggles of workers against employers is to be 
underestimated. The point to be focussed is that 
workers’ consciousness must be raised from ita 
present level. It must embrace the entire gamut 
of political economy if it has to establish hegemony 
over the entire soeiety in its struggle for a Potter 
future order. 

This is undoubtedly a difficult task but jthas fo 
be done for the sake of future-welfare of the entie 
country, Each of the problems affecting the worker 
must be viewed in the ‘background: of the: preseat 
political economy. Isolated approach may be dan- 
gerous in the long run, though it. may bring, some 
temporary relief. Thus, retrenchment or layout in 
а particular factory may appear to affect only: 
workers of that particular production upjt. Yet, 
on a deeper analysis, it will be found to: coe an а: 
part of a much bigger problem which affects the 
entire State, initially indirectly, , but- subsequently: 
directly. 

This is true particularly in the present anat 


` of political economy of West Bengal. Tho latter is‘. 


passing through a phase which may be termed “е- 
industrialisation". There is not only no sign of new 
industrial activities but even' the existing ones aro 
also passing through ous crises. There is yet no’ 
indication that these crises wil be over in the | 
immediate future. On the contrary, шы са Ө, 
have come to stay. 

Closure and lockout have become almost. a per- 
manent feature in today’s industrial set up in West 
Bengal. Industries have to operato in more and 
more “restricted” markets, thereby creating problems 
of restricted production, high price and unemploy- 
ment. Sickness" which started appearing in a few, 
industrial units, is now not confined to such limited, 
units alone. It has become an all- -pervading phen-. 
omenon in our industrial life, engulfing almost all' 
the industries. 

This, in its turn, is affecting the rural sector’ 
seriously, both directly as well as indirectly. Tho 
problems of the jute grower in the rural sector are ' 
very much linked up with those facing the worker , 
in the jute industry. In the midst of such mounting: 
crises of Roue] lockout and retrenchment, the 
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State Goverhrhent looks around pathstically and 
helplessly. It can at best go on advising but has 
no power to implement its advice. The following 
examples will amply substantiate.the above views. 


І. ‘As early as 1969, the then State Government, ^ 


With a view to ‘introducing healthy trade union 
activities, wanted to am»nd the Trade Union Act 
suitably: For this purpose, the Trade Uaion (West 
Bengal Am2ndment) Bill was pissed providing com- 
ulsory recognition of itrade unions through secret 

ot ‘of workers. Bat its enactment was withheld 
by the Central Government! As a matter of fact, 
. * &' State Assembly can adopt Bills drawn up in the 
interests of workers, but the ultimate authority for 
its enactment lies with the Centre alone (both for 
concurrent as well as State List of subjects). The 


State Government has no power to make new legis- - 


lations in favour of worker. p 

2. Apart from paucity of resources (which are 
controlled: by the Centre), the State Government 
cannot reopen closed factories without permission 
from the Centre. Obviously, workers previously 
employed іп. these factories have to remain un- 

< employed. . 

3. Since authority for granting permission to 
float new industries bslongs to the Centre and since 
the latter also controls funds, supply of taw materials 
and foreign exchange, a State Government cannot 
initiate any policy measure for promoting industrial- 
isation in the State concerned, however much it may 
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wish to do so! As a lo corollary, industrial 
and hence urban unemployment can create. and 
perpetuate mounting problems, but must remain 
1nsoluble. ; ‚ 

4, As per the Directive. Principles of the Con- 
stitution, all welfare msasures are required to be 


` executed by the State Government, but funds and 


other resources required for the 
controlled entrirely by the Centre! 
- 5. Lastly, the Constitution empowers the Centre 
to dissolve any State Legislature at any tims. Hence, 
whenever the fundamental principles of governance 


purpose, are to be 


Muse Rio. 


of a State come into conflict with that of the Centre, . 


the form:r can bs supsrseded. In order not to incur 
the wrath of the Centre and face supersession, the 
State Government will have to follow the Centre's 
directives irrespective of the “class content” of those 
directives. | 
Discussion on.the “class context” of the present 
Central Government Mes for that matter of fact, the 
State Government of West Bengal) is beyand the 
scope ofthe present article, But one may safely 
assert that the present Centre-State relations must 
give way to greater decentralisation of power so that 
more progressive policies may bs followed by the. 
State in matters affecting the fate of the common 
working people of the State. he author acknow- 
ri Monoranjen Ray 
ri Santi Bose of the West Bengal Centre of 
Indian Tradé Unions, in preparing this article.) 
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Devaluing 
the — .- 
Triennale 


NINA RAO 


T= prestigious international exhibition, the 
Triennale, which is to open on February 9, in 
New Delhi, may not have an Indian section worth 
viewing. . Y Ы 4 d К 
- Опе cannot believe that the vested interests in the 
field of Art can wilfully destroy the conscious 
attempt of a panel of the most respected artists, -to 
‘project Indian агі ` аз a nature movement, kimply 
because their over-exposed works were to be, under- 
standatly, left out of the exhibition. This Triennale 
is to be one of the I exhibitions, with 45 coun- 
tries pa-ticipating. However, it is not being viewed 
as the open window on art, as a marketing 
venture both in terms of tige and sale. India, 
the host country will not, however, make the same 
. impact зіпсо some of our most worthy artists, known 
and not so well-known, have decided to boycott the 
exhibition, and will hold a counter-exhibition at the 
same tine. 
It is interesting to seo how this situation was con 
trived by a few vocal and active proponents of- the 
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egoistic elite, who care little for art and artists in 
they scc 


‚ The Committee was composed of the Executive 
Board of the Lalit Kala Akademi, which inducted 
some people on the Committee, considered worthy of 
the task of formulating a concept and selecting the 
commissioners who were to put together the Indian 
Section. The Commissioners appointed to the task 
were A. Ramachandran, Nagji Patel and Pranab- 
ranjan Ray. They were empowered to formulate their 
operative concept, which would be within the frame-. 
work of the concept of the Exhibition given by the 
Triennale Committee. They were given to under- 
stand that their mode of presentation and work 
would be free of interference of any kind.: This 
would be a ne condition for any panel to do 
а job in a manner consider to.be aa honest to 


their understanding of the concept, and of, Indian 
. Art in relation to this concept. . RTE 
"The Commissioners then o i ei undae 
standing of modern Indian in terms’ of 
concept that “tho most significant em g trend of 
contemporary Indian Art activity should be exhibit- 


ed, instead of a cross-sectional survey of the wide агі : 
scene", Their view was that the Triennale should. 
be more than just an anthological exhibition; This . 
was a view that was not going to please everybody, , 
but they hardly think such prestigious and expensive 
exhibitions are mounted with the motive of gaining 


8 consensus on what is Art. 


It was the opinion of the Commissioners that - by . 
the mid-sixties, events in Indian Art definitely took a 
turn towards objectification of individual experience * 
and ideas through innovative renderings. This 
indicated that the ing trend was in the direc- 
tion of social reality. ft was felt that the Indian 
Artists who were to be approached to participate . 


‚ would be those who would no longer be interested іп - 


identifyin 


with pre-given concerns — Western or | 
Indian. 


t was recognised that the tion of ' 
artista before the sixties had also contributed to : 
was now recognised as a significant movement, but 
they were quite well known and the Commission 
decided to concentrate on the generation оѓ artista 
who had worked through the seventies, but whose 
contribution was yet to have a proper assessment. 

One would have thought that all artists would 
appreciate this kind of reasoning, because it puts the 

uo of ‘Art before the individual artist. It was 
decided that if a meaningful assessment was to be - 
made, each artist should be represented by a 
number of woiks, instead of just out work of A 
large number of artists, It was an attempt to look 
for quality instead of quantity. In this way, the 
creative worth of prid individual artists was їо. 
be seen, arid not only of any one exhibit, ` `” 


a3 


„The following artists were on the originalist 
painters panel — Bh Kbhakkar, Bijash Bhatta- 
chenin Оле Patel, Ghulam Sheikh, Jogen 
Chowdhry, Redappa Naidue, Vivan Sundaram, 
Ganesh Pyne, R. Broota, Barwe, Paramjit Singh. 

. ._ Tribal Artists — Ganga Devi, Jivya Soma Mashe. 

, Sculptors — Balbir Singh Katt, Kanai Kunhiraman, 

ira, ‘Mukerji, Mrinalini Mukerjee, Nanadgopal, 

раі Ray Chowdhry. . : 


Print makers — Anupam Sood, Jai Krishna 


Agarwal, Laxna Govind, Sanat Kar. : 
., The list was not "comprehensive", but in line with 
.the.objectives of the concept. As is apparent, the 
. list tried to seek variety and distinction, not basing 
Itself on a group but selecting artists who were 
working in all the major art centres of the country. 
They represented Delhi, Baroda, Bombay, Calcutta, 
H bad, Kerala, Madras, Lucknow, plus those 
who’ were currently working outside India. 
.7 When the list was submitted in the first week of 
` ber, after eight months of hard work by the 
mmissioners, to the Chairman of the Triennale 
ittee, it was expected that he would send out 
e invitations to all the artists; However, no letters 
Were received and three weeks later a meeting of the, 
"Triennale Committee was called and on the agenda 
8 a scrutiny of the list. Previously the Com 
missioners were free to select and the list was not to 
_ bé scrutinised (according to the Rules for National 
Participation, Clause 4 said that the decision of .the 
Cotmiissioners would be final and binding). One of 
the Commissioners was present at the mecting. 
‘ "The réasons given for the scrutiny of the list were 
(1) that the Commissioners had violated the concept 
y.having a concept within a conceptand (2) that 
e Triennale should not focus on a generation of 
artists, who the critics claimed were a group, a cilque, 
an ideological front. , The exhibition should show all 
artists. AA 
` As is apparent, there was йо contradiction between 
the concept and the operative concept of the Com- 
' missioners, It was only the pique felt by the 
Establishment, which now became a clique and ап 
ideological front to fight for their self-interest against 
Indian Art movement itself, К 
` When the list was put to the vote, it lost by one 
vote, despite which general view was that tlie 


Commissioners! decision should be respected and 


honoured. If this was not done no self-respecting 
artist. would cooperate in- future with the 
Triennale Committee. The issue could not be 
solved, іп the Committee because the Establishment 
group was determined to intrude on the exhibition, 
and it was brought before the General Council (The 
Cornmittee is appointed by the Council as represent- 
ing the best artists). | 
` At the Council. meeting, two resolutions were 
put up. Опе .was by Swaminathan, a self-styled 
leader of the artists. His resolution read that the 
mmissioners ‚һай violated the concept, so their 
report should be deleted, but the list should remain. 
The second resolution was by Venyoor, an unknown 
persoh, which read that the report should be delet- 
ed, but 60-to 80 new names should be added to it. 
This tesolution was passed. It was obvious that 
34 | 
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the artists on the list. were significant to' Indian 
art, but the others were to be included becaase this 
was a prestigious exhibition, (the first prize was a 
sum of Rs. 20,000) and important interrational 
critics and artists were to be present. It was to 
be a great occasion for self-advertisement. : 

A panel of five new names was selected.’ Thi 
panel could not boast of any competent artisz. 
Commissioners resigned in ‘protest, since their 
freedom from subjectivity and prejudice wes ques- 
tioned. 5 

As of now, 80 invitations have*been sent out. 
The Indian section will be su ial, a commer- 
cial gallery, ‘since every big noise in the Indian Art 
Establishment is to be placated. Where one would 
like to ask is the “concept” the “section” now. 
One has heard that about half of the original invitees 
are not participating in this ‘reorganised’ Tr-ennale, 
and that some of our best and most well known 
artists, who were subsequently invited, have also 
refused to participate, thus supporting the judge- 
ment of the Commissioners. 

One wonders why artists who should be concern- 
ed with other problems, should resort to ths kind 
of filibustering. It seems clear that the emerging 
trend the Commissioners wanted to highlight was 
a thréat to ће status quo, both in of art and 
the art elite. This whole attempt at bringimg dis 
cord into what could have been a memorable show 
was motivated by the diehards. . 

On the other hand, the Akademi showed itself 
to be weak enough to succumb to tho pressure of 
afew Dadas. Having appointed a panel :t con- 
sidered competent to judge the best in Indan art, 
it should have stood by it, instead of giving in 
simply because the bogey of the “conspiracy theory" 
was raised by the ruling group which saw an ad- 
vantage slipping out ofits hands.” The , Commis- 
sion bravely set itself the task of evaluating Indian 
Art instead of pleasing everybody. They stood by 
their understanding, they defended their reasoning, 
but the Akademi did not. It is now up to che art- . 
lovers in India to come out and support the courag- 
eous action of the Commissioners and artists who 
have staked their reputation in protest. (Febrrary, 4) 


AN APPEAL 


I ЧУ to publish the complete . wri-ings 
of my father, the late Bijon Bhattacharya. The 
volumes would contain, besides his works 
published already as books, uncollected mater- 
lals, occasional pieces, excerpts from his dieries 
letters etc. I also propose to set up a library of 
his photographs and tape-recordings of, his 
voice. Would any person possessing any such 
fnaterial please get in touch with meat 19B, | 
Rajendra Road. Calcutta-700020 or С/о. А.В. 
Choudhury, 35B, Lake Place, Calcutta-700629. 


Nabarun Bhattacharya’ 
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Bring the Skeletons Out 


HE disclosure of the Indo-US agreement 
for the installation of the nuclear- 
| owered spy device on the Himalayas — 
| orced into the open, ironically, by Amer- 
icar press hunt for subversive CIA activi- 
ties — is a matter which, shorn of its 
sensational aspect, brings out the tenuous 
chazacter of our nonaligned foreign policy. 
Even:the bitterest detractor of Jawaharlal 
Nehru cannot question his patriotism. 
And yet he, the father of the concept of 
donalignment: was responsible for initiat- 
ing the process which Jed to US intrusion 
intc our sovereignty, sanctified by a formal 
dec:sion on his part as the head of the 
Government of India, All this was done 
at the height of the angry confrontation 
with China leading to armed clashes, 
which were fully exploited by the Western 
wers, particularly USA, to widen the 
reach between the two Asian giants. By 
\ no means India has been а beneficiary 
from this conflict whatever might have 
been China's assessment and objective. 
Let it also not be forgotten that many 
ofthose who today adorn the Treasury 
Berches were at the time vociferous in 


their clamour for seeking American mili- 
tary assistance, and at least some among 
them have also to recognise their own role 
in reinforcing the frontier defence network 
in collaboration with the West. 

Now that times have changed, it is 
understandable that they have to sing 
other tunes and talk about “genuine” 
nonalignment without caring to do a bit 
of self-introspection as to their own con- 
tribution towards combating or under- 
mining it. 

The US role in this whole episode is now 
clear as daylight. While doing its utmost 
to try to poison India's friendly relations 
with China in the fifties, it ed in on 
the Sjno-Indian animosity, to make dang- 
erous inroads into our defence and econ- 
omy as a whole. If the 1962 conflict with 
China came as a godsend for US and its 
very active lobby in this country, the 1965 
war with Pakistan was no less fruitful in 
so far as Pakistan used the American 
military bardware against India, followed 
by the ignominious devaluation of rupee 
in 1966 under Washington's pressure. 
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intelligence gathering arrangement against 
China which led to the installation of 
the second nuclear powerpack оп the 
Himalayas in 1967 and kept up for а year 
until its utility for the CIA ended. In fact, 
the entire operation was for the benefit’ of 
the US intelligence authorities in their 
globalstrategy against the Socialist world, 
and India had nothing to gain from it 
except the shame of having allowed itself 
to bea water tower for the CIA. 

The lesson from this disclosure is that 
а nonaligned country has to build up its 
own infrastructure to ward off attacks and 
. Subversion; it cannot afford to be a 
supplicant for its security needs. And no 
defence in modern times is possible with- 
out strengthening the economy, and which 
in turn demands the building of heavy 
industry in public sector and an over-all 
strategy. of self-reliance, reducing depend- 
ence on aid or imports to the minimum. 
This is an aspect of the defence of our 
Independence — which is but the essence 
of nonalignment — which the. Janata 
leaders, at least some of them, have 
A edes the fashion of running down. 
Nobody questions the imperative of 
uplifting the conditions of our down- 
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\ 
trodden peasantry, but this cannot be 
done, nor the country defended, nor our 
Independence made secure, by running 
down industrialisation. 

Morarji Desai while making the official 
statement in Parliament on April 17 on 
the installation of nuclear-powered CIA 
intelligence posts їп the Himalayas, was 
conspicuously circumspect, giving the 
impression of being fair to the point 
of generosity, towards his predecessors in 
office, from Nehru, to Shastri to Indira 
Gandhi, as also to the American author- 
ities including the CIA. One can under- 
stand his personal predicament since he 
was the Deputy Prime Minister during 
1967-69, the period when the successful 
CIA device was installed on Nandakot, 
after the failure of the attempt on Nanda 
Deviin 1965. Besides, the Prime Minister 
is obviously: anxious that his coming visit 
to Washington should not be spoilt by such 
embarrassing disclosures, embarrassing for 
both the US Administration as also for 
the Government of India. ` 

At the same time; genuine national 
interests demand. that: all such foreign 
collaboration deals impinging on our 
Defence, should forthwith be brought out 
into the open, no matter whether ‘they 
were concluded under Nehru, Shastri or 
Indira Gandhi. There are good reasons to 
believe that this installation on the Himal- 
ayas is not the only instance of permitting 
the US agencies to intrude into our 
security system. If the Prime Minister 
cares to investigate and takes the nation 
into confidence, many more skeletons will 
come out of the cupboard. Undtr the 
fatuous plea, “For Reasons of State’’, 
many -other such deals— some much 
worse than the nuclear powerpack on the 
Himalayas — were ГИС involving many 
of the big names of yesterday and also of 
today. : 

. It 1s necessary that all these are unearth- 
ed so that this may serve not only asa 
lesson for our making genuine efforts at 
self-reliance but as a warning for all those 
in power not to indulge in such dangerous 

ame, harmful to national interests in the 

ong Tun, -' . "TN 
` ат te К N.C. 
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M essage 
from 
Pantnagar 


APRI: 22, 1978 - 


"[ 85 gruesome massacre of the workers by police 
shooting at the Agriculture University at Pant- 
nagar on April 13 is one more instance of the Janata 
leaders in Government abdicating their responsibility 
and letting the police run the show, almost calculat- 
edly bringing about not only the discredit of tho 
political 1 ip in office but also near-anarchy in 
the country which could be exploited by unscrupulous 
elements. ` 

The Pantnagar shooting brings the score of the 
Janata Ministry in UP to 35 cases of police firing in 
nine months — clearly an  unenviable record. 
Chaudhury Charan Singh, who is the virtual boss of 
the present UP Ministry, could bestir himself to 
up to Lucknow to protect his factional flock in the 
Janata Legislature Party, but could muster neither 
courage nor concern to pay even a flying visit to 
Mis al where one of his ardent proteges, the 
Vice- cellor with a disreputable record of 
foreign collaboration in many fields, was instru- 
mental in organising the massacre of workers on 
strike, taking out a peaceful protest march. The 


' Vi or's reported resignation is meant to 


2 


` crucial 


shield him in the face of mounting evidence of his 
direct complicity in the police shooting. Another 
accomplice, the officer in charge of the international 


. hostel in the Pantnagar campus, was reported to 


have organised on the night of the massacre, а drink 
party to applaud the guilty police officers, for having 
“crushed” the workers’ movement. : 

The orgy of police violence from Faridabad, 
Ghaziabad, to Kanpur, to Bailadila and now at 
Pantnagar is the biggest indictment for the Janata 
Raj, which inevitably Indira Gandhi would it 
to the maximum: she adjourned her Working Com- 
mitteo meeting to dramatically visit Pantnagar on 
April 19 the moment she came to know that Charan 


. Singh abandoned his announced visit thero. i 


The all-time high in police shooting was, accord- 
ing to press reports, reached in the last one month, 
in which as many as three hundred persons have lost 
their lives. This is excellent meat for Indira Gandhi 
as she can claim that this exceeds her Emergency 
score. Е 

What is the Janata Government's reaction to that? 
While the President of India has -publicly con 
his concern to the Cabinet, there is little more 
pontification on the part of the Prime Minister. The 
Union Home Minister has produced a mouse in the 
form of a circular to the State Governments to tighten 
up the law-and-order machinery. Not to speak of the 
Home Minister making an on-the-spot assessment of 
the situation even m Janata-held States — where 
there is no scope for any misunderstanding about 
political interference — he has во far been unable to 
energise himself to call even a Conference of Chief 
Secretaries and Inspectors General of Police, let 

Pantnagar will have its inevitable fall-out at the 
i lection at Azamgarh on May 7. If 


/ Charan Singh’s garh falls at Azamgarh, how will the 


(0 Apl19 1 ; 


Janata garh at New Delhi 
| — Observer 
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А Western View 
on | mE 
Indian Economy 
and —-— 
Political System 


INDIRA AWASTY 


. keep body and soul together. These 


A foreign civil servant who had the opportunity of 

studying the socio-political and economic [situa- 
tion in India for about four months and who also 
toured Bihar and East India briefly, had interesting 
comments to make, 

First, he believes that the bulk-of India’s agricul 
tural community of small farmers — those owning 
half an acre to one or one and a half acres of land 
— are quite content with their simple living. They 
Gerive adequate income from agriculture and related 
activities like dairy farming and bidi making, etc. to 

small t farmers 
to whom Government Bank loans are available for 
expanding their holdings and for engaging in bigger 
ventures, show a general apathy towards getting 
entangled with the complications, comlexities and 
competitions of possessing more, paying off debts, 
selling their wares, etc. 

‘Hence, the foreigner is of the opinion that Indian 
Politicians and Government should do nothing to 
disturb the status quo and equanimity of these self- 
effacing marginally subsistent but contented mt 
of rural population. Of course, rural health and 
nutrition schemes and irrigation and power projecta, 


, etc. should go on to produce more food and to offer 


humane services to the people. 


The second observation that the said foreigner ` 


made was that no matter what India did, and how- 
ever fortuitous conditions for growth were, the whole 
of the Indian people — that is, 630 million — could 
never never hope to achieve American standards of 
affluence. He suspected that under the cliche of the, 
minimum needs programme was a hidden desire to 
reach Western standards of living. Theso were 
impossibly, unattainable for the whole Indian 


po | : 
. ТЬе foreigner was of the opinion that there is no 


doubt that by means organised and planned or 
otherwise, India was going to develop into one of the 
most powerful and developed countries of the world 
by the early years!of the next one Но was talking 
about India's scientific and technological expertise. 
To the extent that India has such an advanced 
industrial base, he wasa great admirer of Nebru’s 
foresight in emphasising industry and allocating 
resources for its development. - : 

Such a development of-the country would bring 
standards of living, almost com le to 
estern models, to about one-sixth of the total 


pona s — вау to а rounded figure of about one 
- hundred 


million of the people. This 100 million 
unit is the one sector of the population that mattered. 
This “leading” unit would pull India to prosperity 
and technical ingemuity, ignoring, if necessary, the 
secondary bulk unit. The rest: of the five-sixth ог 
more of the population would gin only шу 
from the overall prosperty. foreigner felt that 
this should be quite an acceptable proposition, even 
though it might not be sagacious to bandy it about 

y. For, the "secondary" sector of the po 

ation was not only unwilling to be pulled into 


the modern stream' but was happy to be where it ' 
ja! ; 


This was his argument — about the simple unaffe- 


cted and blissfully contented non-material state of 
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türal Incia — which he used to belie any expectation 
of any serious class revolution. 

Abou: the future of democracy in India, the 
foreigner was of the opinion that freedom is only a 
myth. There have to be restrictions to personal 
freedom at ev step, atevery level and in every 
fleld. Or else, there would be chaos. He was of the 
opinion that India was suffering from a crisis in 
leadership. Thatfor a democracy or any system to 
be successful, there haa to bs а strong, decisive and 
undisputed leader to steer and guide and move for- 
ward the ship of state. 

The cpinion of the foreigaer is quoted as an exam- 
ple of Western thinking aboüt India. There are 
many flaws in this scheme of things envisaged for 
India’s fature. But there are certain elements of 
truth іп his analysis, perhaps even deeper than the 
foreignsr himself realises. 

The truth is that India's economic system from its 
inception has been geared for just such a growth. A 
' slight caange in emphasis in reality and a big noise 


in talking, or percentage manipulations in budget · 


allocations between rural and industrial sectors, 
cannot change the original scheme. Апу Govern- 
ment, belonging to the social milieu of all our politi- 
cal parties, with intra-social tensions within the 
group, can do nothing more than maintain" the 
precarious status quo. .And the end result, whether 
party or Zee is in power, will result in the hapha- 
zard but slowly consistent growth as envisaged by 
the forsigner. Will there be a revolution? No party, 
‘certainly not the Communists, is geared and organi- 
sed foz it. 

Arethe spontaneous uprisings and daily reports 
of violence a pointer to a volcano erupting without 
а lever (goading of an organised political party) being 
applied? Ог, arethese incidents of daily violence 
in arees from nearly all over India with no predict- 
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able geographic pattern, only -evidence of mort 
hectic jockeying for power within the ruling elite? 
This ruling elite has been the same since Indepen- 
dencs and. before it. 

Is it really true that the meek shall not rise and 
have no to rise? The evidence seems to point 
to the Indian temperament being imitative and want- 
ing to Be led rather than having to think for itself 
or face the insecurity of taking the initiative or to 
tred new paths. Hence our adulation for national 
leaders, gods and religion. Tho joint family system 
may have had a lot to do with inculcating this kind 
of obedience cult. 

If all this ія true, then is there anything wrong 
with the Western estimate of the pattern of emer- 
gence forecast for India? It appears extremely 
unethical to more or less write off five-sixths ofa 
country's population as being meaningless. But is 
itascallous asit sounds? Whatifall you can do 
by awakening these people and forcing them to 

their “happy” and "'contented" life styles, 
isto bring violence, misery and strife into their 
lives! The tribals do not wish to be disturbed, they 
are a law unto themselves. Those who possess even 
half an acre of land are “happy” and “contented”. 
This scheme would envisage providing jobs for 
educated unemployed and if possible settlement on ` 
unreclaimed lands of the landleas labour element of 
the rural community. Witness Land Armies, etc. | 
As the decades roll by, the “leader” unit would get 
steadily expanded. . P 

On tho pragmatic political front, the in-fighting 
for the plums of and nage willgo on 
unabated get intensified. after a period 
of lawlessness, a “strong”? type of what will be 
The issue 
to be decided from timeto timo will be- which 
section of the leading unit is in the chair. Г] 
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35000 people, military ог para- 
military, Indian Armed forces, 
I was told, numbered about 


6000. Night and day the 
Central 


Reserve Police patrol 
Aizawl; groups of four or six 
soldiers, with rifles stung across 


- their- shoulders. Some offices 


Will I be considered unpatriotic 
if I say that this left me deeply 


, troubled and : uncomfortable ? 


Admittedly my visit was ridicul- 


m 
others: Have we really thought 


. ^ out a positive, nonpunitive, po 


· of tacking Nagas, Mizos and 


. “со Ў . Дд 
I plead guilty to not knowing. 


others into the rich embroidery 
of India? How come thatin the 
rest of this wide country people 
don’t know what semicolonial 
rule looks like. Isit patriotism 
again that prevents: а single 
Indian newspaper from havin 
even a ME in Mizoram 
I have ‘always suspicious of 
that brand of conformist patriot- 
ism which officials: applaud. as 


the whole picture, to not regog- 
iri its full complexity, to 


“slurring over the conflicts and 


x 


Y үү could hitch а helicopter- - 
* ride off the Air Force from 
Aizawl to Silchar. As we slid 
‘away from the heliport ledge and 
were over the mountain valleys 
of beautiful, impenetrable green 
in a trice, my first thought was: 
Rebels could hide in such thickly 
forested remotenesses for years 
without being discovered. Naxt 
followed a thought that had haun- 
ted mo repeatedly in Mizoram: 
its lovely to seca country so 
green but not to see the olivo- 


Why such thoughts? Aizawl, in 
` caso it’s not known — and most 
people don't. know — is Mizo- 
ram’s capital. It’s a strange 
experience to walk around a city 
where people scarcely. look at 

ou. They look through you. 
їп au attractive hill city of some 
1 П 
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the cruelties on both sides. Bat 
I am an Indian citizen always 


.enthralled by the thought of a 


wide-shouldered, liberal and 
many-textured India, by the gene- 
rous profile of a country with 
many peoples, cultures and beliefs. 


,As:guch І am revolted by the 


notion that in . Mizoram or 
Nagaland the arohitects of that 
kind of India should have.to b» 
the Indian -Armed Services, the 
Border Security Force and the 
body that has grown and grown 
to rival (with a special fillip dur- 
ing the Emergency) the regular 
forces — the Central Reserve 
Police. As most Indian soldiers 
are, the men one mests ara warm 
and cheerful — but it’s plain that 
they haven't been educated about 
how sensitive: their job is and 
how vital... - 

Music is the medium through 
which the Mizos express thom- 


selves ("We think in m sio, we 
speak in music" ag someoas told 
me) ,but they have very little 
opportunity to enjoy theatre. 
Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay 
have talented theatre grou»e, who 
perform in English, but they never 
think of going up to Mizo-am. 
When a senior Mizo officer of 


All India Radio tells me that,in : 
`. his career of 20 years in redio, he ` 


has never boen 


posted outside 
the North i 


on — 


vision of Inda they 


| have: the men and women who 


rule the destinies of AIR And 
who, incidentally, haven't been 
able to give Kohima a station 
Director now for nine months. 
Has there ever been an attempt to 
give people (in radio or elsewhere) 
whoare posted to those cifücult 
and sensitive areas any idea of: 
the language, culture, political 
and ogical complexi-ies of 
Br аят 

uch things can't, I feel, be 
done at the official level alone. In 
officlaldom. there are fine, duty- 


conscious psople, but officials are . 


notthe best agentsfor drawi 
people into a human family. e 


Mizos refer to their early experi-.- 


ences in Gachar where the7 wore ' 
treated with contempt. No offi- 
cial policy can get over that. 
People must c Have they? 
А oollogs incipal in Silchar 
told me-that each olas іп his 
college is like an “authropologi- 
cal museum," My word; what 
an exciting challenge to carry 
such' a crowd into the* friendly 
diversity that is India. But are 
there any signs of taking up the 
challenge ? : 

With regard to literacy, 51% of 
the Mizos are well ahead. The 
town of Aizawl has six daiies — 
havs. our newipaper organisa- 
tions, and editora ever taker any 
interest in tham? P: 

We'd gone to visit a village 
just ontside Kiohimi, a villege of 
spme 2,000 people with gaorburos 
(villags elders). Grain was crying 
onthe 12-foot-wide stone ledge 
which commanded a marvsllous 
view of the hills around. This 
was where tho villagera gathered 
for tea and discussion. A youn 

(Continued on page 
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Company 
Secretary 

as 
‘Professional 
Administrator 


NITISH SENGUPTA _. | 


"[opAx the Compan Secretaries have come on 
their own, and have established themselves in 
the profession and in their organisations. 

That is why it is in a way very important that 
today when a Company Secretary has come on his 
отп and has started looking © towards the sky, 
gradually becoming а general administra 
organisation, it ia important that we pause and 

over where we are and where we go from 


First of all, there has to be a knowledge base, a 
body of knowledge, partly empirical, and partly 
theoretical. 


This is from the talk delivered by Dr Sengupta 
before the 6th Nationa] Convention of Company Secretaries 
‚ hold at Panaji, Goa, on February 16, 1978. ` 
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istrator in his ` 


Secondly, that Knowicud LHS UJ Uv ариу эл 
day-to-day life to the solution of problems. The 
prot of Company sa has a 

of knowledge. Not only t he has his own 
knowledge, but he draws on а whole range of dis- 
cipline — law, economics, management, finance, etc., 


Pise them into an integrated whole and applies 


in his work for the solution of the company's 
problems. M n 
. The third and the main criterion is a code of 
conduct. A Chartered Accountant is supposed to 
have a code of conduct. In the four most ancient 
professions namely, law, medicine, divinity and the 
Army, there is always a code of conduct. You are 
supposed to do certain things and not to do certain 


things. If a doctor does something fessional, 
the Medical Council will disqualify him from practis- 


щш profession. : 
‚ a profession should have a certain broad 
degree of social responsibility. 


A Company Secretary’ then has reached a profes- 
‘sional. position from where he is aspiring to be a 
professional administrator, which means, ascending · 
to the generalist level. What would be some of the 
attributes of a professional administrator? He has 
been а Company Secretary. He now takes on certain 
responsibilities which catapult him to the position 
of an administrator, uelis nad edi шо 
job and his old attitudes with him? Or, i$ he sup- 
posed to abandon them entirely and take on an 
entirely new role? Let us try to understand some of 
the general attributes of a general or professional 


tor. 

Broadly, I have been able to identify about four- 
teen points for the present. It does not mean that 
these are different watertight compartments. They 
are all Ше connected with one another. 

The very first thing is what I shall call generalist 
perception, In this country we talk about i 
in a peculiar senso. The normal idea in India in the 
generalist-professionalist controversy is that a 
р is somebody who does not know anything. 

ut in management, a generalist would be somebody 
who has а generalist approach or attitude towards 
problems. When a Company tary goes to the 
top management level, he will b§ completely mis- 
taken if he takes his old job there/also and looks at 
his future role and the organisation from the point 
of view of a Company Secretary. There has to boa 
certain metamorphosis in his whole role. and his 
реш which now involve looking at problems 
rom a macro position, bearing in mind the require- 
ments, the tendencies, the pulis and pushes from 
various professions and disciplines, looking at how 
they interact and eventually taking an integrated 
view of the whole thing. That is what we can call 
а generalist perception, the capacity to take an 
пиві view, and to know what is possible and what 

not. ; 7 

The i dr paie has to qm te the sec- 
tional point of view and also take into account other 
sectional views. The el director may come 
out with a proposal which will only project the 
personnel director’s point of view. The materials 
manager wil do the samo thing. The production 


t 
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man wil say that his is the most important prob- 
lem. A generalist appreciation will be thea 

to synthesise the sectional approaches, to look at the 
organisation as a total system and to take an over- 
all view-point, or an attimde which will be in the 
best interests of the company as a whole. 

The second will be responsiveness to the environ- 
ment. More than anything else, it is important for 
a corporate business organisation to be responsive 
to the environment. It can ignore the environment 
only at its peril Inthe recent years, in fact since 
Independence, so many shavers have been coming 
about, in the law relating to business, for instance, 
abolition of managing agency (1970), M.R.T.P. 
Act (1970), Companies Amendment Act, 1974. To 
take one example, in 1973, the Forelgn Exchan 
Regulation Act was amended and suddenly 
companies with foreign majority were faced with the 

t of having to diversify and change their 

Бой mix or tó bring down foreign majority to 
` 40 per cent. Those compenies which had been 
looking at the writings on the wall from earlier times 
and realising that the time had come when they 
-could no longer go on only with making tooth 
pastes and soaps and other low technology consum- 
ef items, bat should diversify into an industry of 
national priority or must increase exports did not 
have much problem in adjusting themselves to the 
changed environment. They were able to quickly 
change their operation in a manner thht it became 
consistent with the policy ,énvironment. But those 
who had refused to see the portents of change, those 
who waited and waited until it was too late, for them 
it became a real problem and they had to face some 
corporate crisis in their organisations. If you have 
a turn-over of. Rs 30 crores or so and Jo are only 
in a field of consumer articles, and if you are told 
you should go down from 100 per cent of sharehol- 
ding to 40 per cent or to diversity into some new 
sophisticated technology areas in two years’ time, 
how do you do it? Itis a real problem. 

‚‚ The third attribute of an administrator would be 
the ability to chooge the right type of men. On the 
grave of Andrew Carnegie in the United States 
there is an inscription, “Here was a man who know 
how to enlist in his services men better than him- 
self’. Basically, an administrator or a manager, 
should develop the quality to choose the right ‘ype 
of men to help him achieve the organisational g 
Not the type of people who may be very pleasant to 
look at, who may be extremely smart in convers- 
ation, or sycophants, but basically le who are 
capable. Peter Drucker in one of his tells the 
Company Chairman to choose а man “not because 
you like him, but because he performs". 

Fourthly, ihe ability to take a decision. Too 
often we notice leaders — Ministers, high officials 
and company bosses who wait for morb informa- 
tion, for studies in depth and avoid tsking timely 
decisions, They will go on not taking decisions ` at 
the right time until o are overtaken by events. 
Indeed, the ability to tako a decision at the approp- 
riate moment on the basis of whatever facts and 
figures are at your disposal i$ a crucial test of a 

leder. A wrong decision can be corrected subs. 
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equently on the basis of new facts and figures: ot 
change of situation, but the effects of indecision 
can never be corrected, 
Fifthly, the ability to communicate. The ability 
to express the policy pronouncements, the objectives, ' 
and the operational strategy clearly in a language 
which is understood by everybody is sine qua non for 
а good‘ administrator. This is very important in the 
Indian context today particularly because of the 
language gap, because very often the people a es- 
sional manager has to deal with in fis or ion 
are those who may not understand his lan his 
expressions, or who may be completely at a di nt 
wavelength. When a manager goes to a shop floor · 
and expresses to a worker allthe intricacies about 
а very sophisti machinery that will not cut any 
sense to a worker for whom time does not matter, 
for whom, the need to attend toa machine the 
moment the red light turns into yellow does not carry 
any special urgency or significances, That requires 
a different. type of communication alt Д 

Sixthly, the-ability to coordinate. Coordination 
also covers the entire system. ‘The ability to coor- 
dinate the various disciplines, various functions is a 
primary requisite for a good administrator.’ Socrates 
said long ago that the qualities of coordination 
which made for a good chorus manager should also 


' make for a good military commander. 


Seventhly, the ability to direct. Here we come 
to the question of what exactly would be leadership. 
A lot of theories have been written on the concept of 
leadership by psychologists and social scientists, Is 
leadership something charismatio ? Is it some intangi 
ble quality hereditarily given from father to son? We 
are all familiar with examples of people who want to 
become hereditary administrators without having 
the necessary qualities for it. Social scientists have 
gone into the whole question. They have come out 
with some findings, that leadership ds as much 
on the followers as on the leader himself, It is not 
so much what the leader is laying down from the 
pulpit or handing down to his followers that conati- 
tute the leadership phenomenon. Whether the 
followers are in a position to accept his leaderahip 
or how they accept the leadership is also as much 
1 rtant. 


very often isa matter of the 
So ultimately, leadership ia not merely a 
question of the personality of the leader, but one of 
the personality of the followers. Basically, a profes- 
sional administrator has not only to bea genéralist 
but a leader who can lead men. That means a 
certain dégree of empathy with the people he is 
working with. Also; he has to be better than: 
them in at least some parts of the work. Gone are 
the days when the concept of gifted amateur prevail- 
ed where somebody would just pass an examination 
and on the basis of that claim to command men in · 
all kinds of situations for all time to come. In 
today’s context, a leader has to be in many respects 
better than his followers. Ho has to have a certain 
degree of fellow-feeling or empathy if he is to inspire 
m followers. Я i i 
remember a case long ago where in a ro-elec- 
tricity project there was a big natural dieser I 
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was District Commissioner in that district and I 
went tc that place to seo what had happened. The 
chief ergineer, a Sikh gentleman, was working there 
practically non-stop for 24 hours in blinding rain. 
I had achat with him and when we had finished 
dicussions and I was leaving I said: Why don’t you 
keep my umbrella and my raincoat because you are 
getting drenched. Ho said: “Sorry, all my men are 
working without any umbrella or any raincoat.” This 
is the kind of attitude one has to cultivate if one 
has to > a leader of men. It is important to inspire 
confidence, inspire a certain degree of fellow-feeling 
80 that the men will feel that you are one of them. 
Eighthly, an essential prerequisite would be the 
ability to concentrate on key issues and to ignore the 
routine things. In our times, management people in 
any organisation, specially in the Government I 
Notice, are so much deluged with files and papers 
that tharo is no time to think of or perceive ono's 


role, or to concentrate on policies. In such a 


situaticn one must have the capacity to concentrate 
orn the key issues and sometimes ignore the details, 
If a generalist administrator does not have that 
capacity he is a misfit. . 

In the administrative folk-lore there are all kinds 
of stories about how one can deal with masses of 
papers. I shall give you two instances, one a truo 
story, tne other a story. 

Ther» was a gentleman I knew. Ho was a kind of 
middle level official. Any file which would come to 
him, of course, with long notes, he would divide the 
note of the preceding officer into two halves; he 
would put *X' on the margin of tho first half, and 
*Y' on the second half and then simply write: “In 
view of “Х', *Y' may be approved." He would now 
pass it onto the Secretary or whoever was his boss 

` in the cepartment. 

And somebody else — this is a story told to m» — 
inventei a standard order for all filos. Whichever 
paper cams to him he would only pass one order, 
one magic mantra: “As proposed, if admissible under 
the oxisting rules for the time being in force." Any 
paper cr filo under the sun, can bs disposed of with 
effortless ase by this sort of magic formula. 

Thess аге stories of how an easy-going civil 
servant can shirk responsibility and find an easy way 
of “disposing of" papers in a physical and mechan- 
ical serse. i | 

But the real point is that in modern life we are all 
called v pon to deal with а large number of compet- 
ing items of work, and it is absolutely im>ortant for 
the administrator to know which are tho key items 
which deserve concentration from him and which 
are the routine items which һо can possibly delegate 
or deceatralise, 

Then we come to the ninth attribute, namely. the 
ability to delegate. In the Indian context, too often, 
it happens that on paper there is a lot of dslegation, 
but in actual practice it is not there at all, just 
because the people who havo delegated on paper are 
not mentally attuned to it. [t really deoends on 
both th» delegator and the delegates to make deleg- 
ation а success. 

My “avonrite theme in this connection is about 
our public sector enterprises. For a long time wo 
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have been hearing aboul too much of interferenco бї 
intervention from the Ministry. But today, looking 
at the orders on paper, the notifications, all of us 
have to come to the conclusion that on paper there is 
Maximum delegation. Yet in practice, does it work? 
- Well, in some cases it does, But in many cases it 
does not, because the Chairman of the public-sector 
enterprise will generally say that in a vital matter 
like this he would like to keep his Minister or the. 
зашо the Ministry informed. Sometimes 
there is little difference between “keeping informed" 
and “asking for orders”. Similarly, on the other 
side, although ton paper the Minister has delegated 
authority, in actual practice he thinks he must go 
and supervise and monitor things and see how these 
сларя ше really running their show іп the field. So, 
very often, he дг the Secretary or the Joint Secretary 
will go on tour. Although on paper there is deleg- 
ation, in actual practice, there is little evidence of it. 
Talking about delegation, I would like to quote, 
an instance of effective delegation quoted in Philip 
Woodruff's Men Who India. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, the then Chief Commissioner of Delhi was 
talking to a new Deputy Commissioner who had just 
Joined duty. “Tomorrow is Bakr Id and vsually 
every year all kinds of communal troubles take place. 
Any way, I have discussed with you what could be 
the possible problems and trouble-spots and what 
could be the broad lints on which you could 
approach them. One embarrassment you will be 
spared. Tomorrow morning 1 am going 300 miles 
away for fishing.” This is indeed a case of complete 
delegation of responsibility. The whole point is, it 
is very important for the administrator to know how 


- to delegate and delegate effectively, in spirit, not just 


merely in letter. 

Then we come to the question of the need for the 
administrator having some kind of discrimination, 
an ability to distinguish between situations, rather 
than applying the same approach to every situation 
— what, I suppose, in the language of Sanskrit 
shastras we call vichar. He should know that all 
situations are not alike and they also call for sep- 
arate treatments. Wo are tired of officials who are 
in the habit of always quoting rules and getting 
bogged into procrastination. ‘Chey look for prec- 
edenta, and somewhere real life and the human 
aspects are forgotten. The country needs adminis- 
trators who do not govern only by rules, but take 
a human view of every situation. Management, 
despite the plethora of books, theories and 
jargones, is not an exact science like physics or 
chemistry where it may be safely said that “if I 
follow rule A or rule B, the result will be C.” In 
management, the most one can say is that “If I 


` follow гше A or rule B the result is likely to be C, 


not that it will be C." Then, why do we follow A 
or B at all? If wedo follow A or B, probably the 
result will be much more disastrous. The ability to 
distinguish between situation aad situation and to 
apply certain principles on the basis of the special , 
needs of the situation is the essence of your skill or 
judgement as an administrator. 

The eleventh point is commitment to some ideal- 
ism, or some higher values or objectives, For the 


a 


last thirty years it has been the bane of our public 
and social life that often those who are the 
leaders have lacked a deep commitment to moral 
values or virtues. A company chairman or any- 
body who is in a certain leadership position must 
have some higher idealism. That gives him a cer- 
tain moral authority over others. Without that, 
administration сап become immoral, and that is 
how all these unfortunate things in the corporate 
management could take place in the last twenty or 
thirty years. 

Shortly after independence we had the famous 
inquiry into the Dalmia Jain group of companies. 
The report on this inquiry by Justice Vivian Bose 
is a very interesting study, as interesting as some of 
Arthur Hailey's novels; We come across instances 
of how with complete impunity and aversion to any 
idea of morality or any concern for the shareholders, 
a group of company managers could fiddle with 
the company accounts, and ignore the interests of 
the company. Nothing was beyond them, fudging 
accounts, fudging share certificates, floating а priv- 
ate limited company and siphoning away all the 
profits of the public limited company into it and so 
on and so forth. 

The same process was repeated in our public life 
insome respects. The politicigns need money for 
the elections and yet do not haye the boldness to 
make it an open thing, and so they ask the company 
for political funds. Your company chairman will 
naturally pass on the responsibility to others. He 
will tell the purchase director to raise half of it and 
the sales director the other half. Thus money is 
taken out of the legitimate accounts of the company 
and transferred to some other unwritten account. 
Once this dangerous principle is given a certain 
rationality there is no end to that process and there 
is complete moral disaster in corporate manage- 
ment. We have to reverse this trend in our social, 
corporate and individual lives and the process must 
start somewhere. For anybody who is an organis- 
ational leader, one who is in а position of trust and 
responsibility, it is absolutely important to have 
commitment to some moral ideals. 

By far the most important aspect of this is com- 
itment to social responsibility. Mahatma Gandhi 
spoke of the corporate manager being the trustee for 
the society or the people. George Goyder іп his 
book Responsible Company draws a number of con- 
centric circles around the company to show that the 
company’s responsibility does not lic as according to 
the conventional company law definition only to the 
shareholders, but to a whole lot of other interests — 
consumers, employees, the society and the environ- 
ment. We know about the controversy over the 
pollution by Zuari Agro Chemicals and how the 
company had to take certain steps eventual to 
reduce the pollution danger to Goa Sea face. There 
is also the question of company's responsibility 
to the Government. It is the company's duty to 
pay taxes, to do things which the Government ex- 
pects them to do. During the days ofthe refugee 
problem from Bangladesh, the Tatas established a 
big camp to look after the refugees from East 
Bengal In the conventional sense this expenditure 
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was in the interests of the shareholders, tut the 
Tatas thought that at atime when the nation was 
passing through a crisis every body had to do some- 
thing towards its solution. 

The twelfth requisite for good administration is 
adaptation to change. We аге living in an era of 
constant change. There is a- famous book called 
The Temporary Society by Bennis and Slater, two 
American sociologists. The society we are living in 
is called the temporary society beeause nothing in 
our age is permanent. If you are to note how much 
things have changed since the Second Worlc War, 
you will shudder at the extent of change. The exist- 
ing volume of knowledge changes after several years. 
Alvin Toffler in his book Future Shock talks about 
the “dizzying disorientation” caused to the human 
being, to the organisations or to the society asa 
result of “the premature arrival of the future". What 
would normally have happened fifteen, twenty, 
thirty years hence comes about in just two, three four 
years time, with the result that all social valuzs are 
disturbed, the social system is dislocated, the organ- 
isational setting is thrown out of gear, and with that 
an organisation needs to reorient its startegy — the 
entire production, marketing and business prac-ices. 

The point is that whether we call it “temporary 
society or to use Peter Druker's expression “Һе 
age of dis-continuity" or using Galbraith's expression 
“the age of uucertainty", the world is changing at a 
very fast pace largely because of the predominant 
role technology has assumed over our lives. What 
things are today, they will not be tomorrow. Thus 
it is important to have the capacity for adap-ation 
to change which is one of the key characteristica of a 
good administrator. The next point is plano-ng in 
advance which in a way follows from the fast-chang- 
ing environment. Even the ancients were aware of 
the need for plannin On an Egyptian table: con- 
taining instructions for the king (about 2000 В.С) 
the following sentence occurs: “The leader ought to 
have in mind the days that are yet to come" The 
Chinese philosopher Sun Tzu stated in hs Art 
of War (500 B.C.) that “‘the general who wins a 
battle makes many calculations before the battle is 
fought...the general who loses a battle makes few 
calculations beforehand." 

Then lastly, projecting an image. Ido not mean 
public relations or PR in the vulgar and aggressive 
sense. Top management must devote more time to 
ascertaining what the public at think »f the 
organisation, to projecting a proper image апі сог- 
recting the untruth. It is amazing to know how 
much of the life of а company chairman ога top 
administrator is spent on projecting an image for his 
company as well as for himself, for himself largzly in 
relation to his employees andfor the organisat on in 
relation to the outside world. He has to in:eract 
with both the external environment and the inzernal 
environment. 

How does the business organisational scenario 
look like for the professional administrator > the 
coming decades, say until the year 2000 A.D.? First 
of all, the environment will go on rapidly changing 
and business will have to keep on adjusting i to 

(Continued on раке 27) 
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industries as 


to encourage small-scale 


GE the other, to a reduction in the concen- 
of economic power. 

Tho critics of the new industrial policy argue that 
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1956 Боза, as ütáted in the Janata Government's 
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10) non papanman- d the capacity of large-scale 
i з and (ШЇ) imposition of a cess on large-scale 


has done is to expand the earlier list of 180 items to 
i But the critics have pointed out that in 


such items as ** paste" and “glue” Many such 
examples can cited to show that the list has 
been artificially inflated This is not to say that no 
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The experience of the past reveals that tooth 
paste was reserved for smalkscale sector іп 1969, 
but even after nine years, 90 per cent of tooth paste 
is produced by the  multnationals. Footwear, 
domestic appliances, safety matches, soaps and 
detergents werc reserved in 1967, but in all these 
items, the large sector dominates the market. V.K. 
Malhotra, a Janata Party MP, therefore, concludes: 
“Not only have the existing large units flourished in 
tho reserved areas at the cost of SSI (small-scale 
industries) but they have also increased their produc- 
dion market share through the back door. 
Multinationals and Indian big industry has used the 
devico of carry-on-business, (COB) licences and false 
“export obligations" to increase capacity. This has 
gone on for the last 10 years and Big Business has 
dominated even those arcas that are being called 


"regerved areas". In the name of false “export: 


obligations", the Big Business has obtained capacity 
expansion. The increased production instead of 
being exported has been soldin the home market 
under the pretext that the importers have rejected 
the Therefore, the reservation of 324 more 
items makes the “illusion” bigger than before as Big 
Business will continue to flourish. The reservation is 
meani without statutory reservation through 
legislation and vacation of big tndustries in reserved 
areas over a 10 years phased programme.'? 

Despite the much-publicised boost to small-scale 
enterprises, an in-depth examination ofthe policy 
measures reveals that the situation has not altered in 
a qualitative manner. Our reasons for making 
this assertion are: 

First, the Sixth Plan Document (1978-83) provides 
Rs 1,410 crores for the development of -scale 
and village industries out of a total outlay of Rs 
69,380 crores. This works out to be 2.0 per cent of 
total Plan outlay. As against it, in the much-criti- 
cised Mahalanobis ‘model of the Second Plan, Rs 
175 crores, that is, 3.8 per cent of the total outlay of 
Rs 4,600 crores, were provided for village ahd small 
industries. Even in the Third Plan, the actual outlay 
on this group worked out to 2.8 per cent of the total 
outlay. The relatively poor allocation to small-scale 
and village industries ш the background of the total 
Gandhian approach of the Sixth Plan appears to be 
a complete mismatch between theory and practice. 

Secondly, the Janata's industrial policy does not 

pose to impose a ban on multinationals or Indian 
Big Business to produce ordinary items like bread, 
biscuits, toffees, footwear, leather products, weaving, 
either now or in the near future. Although the new 
industrial policy prescribes areas for large sector, 
that is, basic infrastructure industries, capital goods 
industries and high technol ‘gy industries, etc. it does 
not in a forthright manner indicate the future direc- 
tion of industrial growth by prescribing the large 
sector from the reserved sector. 

Thirdly, no measures have been suggested to 
effectively curb the exploitativo character of large- 
scale industries who assign a ше їо 
the small-scale and ancillary units. Need it be men- 
tioned that the output of the small and ancillary 
units is the input of several large-scale units and 
these technological linkages are exploited by the 
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-scale industries by making the small anits to 
their output to Big Business at low prices? Con- 
sequently, small enterprises, in the name of vertical 
integration, continue to function as the underpin 
nings of the Big Bourgeoisie. The Janata policy 
prescription does not delineate effective alte-natives 
to snap this exploitative relationship and replace it 
with a more viable non-exploitative socio-economic 
framework. 

Fourthly, we have small industries or village 
industries which can be classified into two catzgories: 
P small-scale units for small or local mark=ts, and 
(b) small-scale units for large-scale markets. So far 
as the first category is concerned, Big Business is not 
interested in it. But in the second categery, Big 
Business operates on the putting-out-system ir. which 
а trader provides raw materials and purchases the 
finished products from the self-employed er small 
units. A few notable examples aro the hamdloom, 
the footwear and bidi manufacture. The BATAs 
purchased 95.2 lakh pairs of footwear from small 
units in 1976. This accounted for 22 per cent of 
their total production. These products were sold 
under the brand of this Canadian multinational. 
Thus, the big units continue to thrive and eara super 
profits by making use of their market powec at the 
cost of the small units. 

The same conclusion is reached by C.T. Kurien 
with regard to handlooms, bidi industry and several 
other village industries, when he writes: “The econ- 
omic links of the producers of the industry are not 
with the consumers but with a sole trader who 
provides them input and purchases their output. 
Private organisation of this kind is the typ.cal ins- 
tance of merchant capital linking pre-cepitalist 
production with an essentially capitalist market 
system and it is the hot-bed of exploitation." 

In case this capitalist structure remains іпівсі and 
the small-scale sector continues to play the ancillary 
and non-competitive role against the large sector, 
the use of the small sector as an instrument to reduce 
concentration of economic power will remam a 
romantic illusion. To translate this into realty, it is 
necessary to opt for aclear and determinec policy 
towards Big Business.4 

Instead of facing the contradiction of a mixed 
capitalist enterprise economic system, euphem stically 

mixed economy, the Janata Party's industrial 
policy is prepared to concede cent per cent owner- 
ship to foreign companies in  export-criented 
industries. The Janata Party Manifesto lamented 
the path of export-led growth in the following words: 
«If we do not encourage the production of 
wage goods that our people need and, instead, allow 
Indian and international industrial interests to get 
together and give priority to the produccion of 
capitaFintensive export goods that the advanced 
countries fancy, the masses must suffer and uaemloy- 
ment will mount."5 . — 

As against it, the Janata industrial policy states: 
“As a rule, majority interest in ownership and effec- 
tive control should be in Indian hands though the 
Government may make exceptions in highly export- 
oriented and/or sophisticated technology areas. In 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Public 
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Was there have been changes of emphasis from 
time to time, the basic industrial 


then Prime Minister dedecus AE ок p 
ing the economic programme had a 
“somewhat radical approach regarding the role of the 
| Trade 
The views expressed in this oon- 
tion, presented as a paper at the recent Seminar on 
enterprises, in India and USSR, are 
the author's own, ` : g 
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pro for more flexibility regarding the areas in 
_ which ерин 88 well as the private sectars could 
develop о 


А statement 


recently issued the Government 
of India is more i 


concerned With 


of industrial development, especially with the import- - 


M 


Goverament-owned and: managed before Indepen- 
dence. After a short experiment of private broad- 
casting, the АЛ India Radio had been developed as 
a Government monopoly. 

Jno-der to encourage industrial development of 
the country, attempts had been made in different 
parts cf the country, ud. by erstwhile Princely 
States like Mysore, Н and Travancore, and 
also by some of the Provincial Governments like 
Madras, to develop a few factories directly under 
Goverament auspices. These were comparatively 
small industrial units, more in the nature of model 
factories, to popularise technology and to make 
people aware of modern industrial practice. Because 
industrial development was lagging behind, the 
Railways and the Telegraphs had to develop their 
own Daintenance workshops and the Railways had 
evento develop their own coal mines, Though а 
large part of the defence requirements of the British 
controlled armed forces was imported, factories for 
the production of the requirements of these forces 
had a во to be established. 

This tendency received further encouragement 
during the Second World War period. A small 
factory for the production of aircraft which had 
been established by private enterprise before the 
War, was taken over and expanded mainly for air- 
craft maintenance by the Government of India. This 
was the beginning of Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. 

As a part of the thinking about  post-War 
recorstruction in India, a number of schemes of 
industrial development were mooted and these envis- 
aged а substantial addition to the activities conduc- 
ted in the public sector. Unit# for the production 
ofsteam locomotives, telephone instruments, tele- 
grapa and telephone cables and chemical fertilisers 
had thus been mooted at this time, though they 
attained full fruition only after In dence, This 
was the beginning of the future lic sector units 
like Chittaranjan Loco Works, Indian Telephone 
Indrstrie Hindustan Cables and the Sindri Ferti- 
liser Factory. A scheme for the integrated develo 
men: of the Damodar-River had also been similarly 
worked out and this ultimately led to the establish- 
meni, ane Independence, of the Damodar Valley 

on. 

Tais trend of developing infrastructure facilities 
for economic development through the growth of 
pubic sector units was accentuated in the period 
afte? Independence. In addition to the schemes 
mentioned above, other schemes such as those for 
the production of railway coaches, teleprinters, 
pre'abricated houses, insecticides and antibiotics 
wer» taken up early after Independence. 

A large-scale programme for the development of 
irrigation and power facilities was undertaken 
especially as a part of planned development begin- 
ning from 1950. Road transport had already 
developed considerably in the private sector. In 
order to facilitate the movement of passengers on a 
mozo systematic basis, many State Governments 
esteblished organisations in cooperation with the 
RaRways for the further development and operation 
of passenger transport facilities. 

The new development in the post-Independence 
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period even іп theearly stages was that delperatà 
efforts were made to set up manufacturing units in 
areas where the country was definitely backward. 
An early private effort at shipbuilding was specially 

ed and Hindustan Shipyard becamea joint 
sccior enterprise (later it was converted into a 
full-scale publicly owned unit). A vnit for the pro- 
duction of machine tools was established in the 
public sector. This was of special importanee in 
view of the fact that practically for all machinery 
requirements, the country had depended inthe past 


on imports. 

Two important and significant developments in 
this period were the nationalisation of the Reserve 
Bank of India, the central bank of the country, and 
the nationalisation of air transport units. The 
former was significant only intbat it was for the 
first time that a clear view was taken that it was not 
enough for the Government to control a key unit 
such as the central bank of the country; that its 
mixed ownership could have а likely adverse impact 
on the direction of economic policy and that, there- 
fore, it was better that private shareholding was 
eliminated in the case of such institutions, 

Air transport companies had респ developed by 
private sector organisations even / before the Second 
World War. ‘They received a considerable boost m 
the post War-period. While the international air 
carrier of the country, Air India International, was 
already half owned by the Government of India, the 
domestic air-carriers were largely in private hands 
and within a few years they presented a picture of 
chaotic mismanagement. Jt was as a result of these 
circumstances end in order to bring about a rational- 
sation of the air transport industry in the country 
that the Government of India decided to nationalise 
air transport. Two corporations were established 
for the purpose, namely, Air India as the interna- 
tional air carrier and Indian Airlines as the domestic 
monopoly air cartier. 

The development of public sector units in the 
manufacturing sector had been somewhat half-hear- 
tedly taken up till this time. There was considerable 
hesitation regarding the setting up of a steel plant in 
the public sector, and initially a plant with only 0.5 
million tonnes capacity was mooted for establishment 
at Rourkela with technical assistance from West 


Gemary. 

This hesitating approach underwent a major 
chango when thinking about planned development 
became bolder in the period after 1955. There was 
a change of emphasis in the direction of develop- 
ment, with greater emphasis on import substitution, 
a higher growth rate and special emphasis on tho 
development of basic and heavy industries required 
for an economy of India’s continental dimensions. 
The result was that not only the installed capacity of 
the pro steel plant at Roürkela was raised to 
one ion tonnes, but two other steel plants, one at 
Bhilai with Soviet collaboration and another at 
Durgapur with British collaboration, were also 
planned to be put up in this public sector. е 

Other developments specially emphasised in this 
period were those in the fields of heavy, engineer- 
ing, heavy electricals and fertilisers. There маза 
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further emphasis on the development of power 
Facilities. Larger power projects had already been 
developing in the public sector and development of 
atomic energy had also been already reserved for 
the public sector; this was now given special em- 
phasis. There was also an attempt to enter fields 
like drugs which, except for the bulk production of 
antibiotics, had been largely left to the private 


sector. The result was the establishment with 
Soviet collaboration of Indian Drugs and Pharm- 
aceuticals Ltd, 


Oil exploration had already been taken up in the 
country in partnership with foreign interests through 
Oil India Ltd. Now, oil exploration directly through 
the public sector and with Soviet and other East 
European countries’ collaboration was taken up 
through the establishment of the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission, the Indian Refineries Ltd, and 
otber related agencies, 

Ап even more significant development in this 
period was the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank 
of India, the largest commercial bank in the coun- 
try. Though this bank was already in a special 
relationship with the Government as it acted in 
close cooperation with the Reserve Bank of India, 
on the one side, and Government treasuries, on the 
Other, its nationalisation was of special importance 
as a clear indication of the changed emphasis of the 
Government. The intention of the nationalisation 
measure was made clear — this bank with its 
nation-wide network of branches should be used for 
the development of agriculture and small industries 
&nd not merely to provide credit facilities to large 
private industrial and trading interests, 

Another important, and in some ways even more 
significant, measure in this field was the national- 
isation of life insurance companies, While the 
Government had attempted through various legis- 
lative measures to control the working of life in- 
surance companies in thc past, it was found that 
many companies misbehaved, deceived and def- 
rauded tHe policyholders and had become sick. 
This, however, was not the only reason for the 
nationalisation of life insurance companies. Yhe 
Government also thought it necessary that this 
important sector should be nationdlisedso as to 
ensure that the benefits of life insurance were 
spread to an increasingly large segment of: the 
perulation. 

Moreover, this would ensure that an important 
part of the regular savings of the community would 
directly come under the control of the public sector 
to be channelised in such directions as were con- 
sidered socially desirable. The life insurance fund 
being invested in the large number of equity shares 
of private companies, the Life Insurance Corpor- 
ation, which came into existence as a result of the 
nationalisation of private life insurance companies, 
was in a position to influence the operation of many 
private sector companies. As a matter of fact, this 
prospect alarmed the owners of private sector 
industries to such: an extent: that the then Finance 
Minister had to give an assurance on behalf of the 
Government of fadia that the holding by the Life 
Insurance Corporation of equity shares in апап 
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companies would not be used ns а measure or 
instrument of what was called “backdoor hational- 
isation". 

After this major thrust in the late fifties and early 
sixties, the country was in a period of political flux 
and confusion and there was little clarity about econ- 
omic policy. The process of development planning, 
though formally continued, became increasingly less 
effective. As a result of the foreign exchange crisis 
which had arisen in the late fifties and which led to 
a greater dependence on foreign aid through the 
good offices of the World Bank, there had a ready 
been various concessions made to private interests 
as well as to multinationals which enabled them to 
make inroads in various sectors of the Indian 
economy. Private interests were thus permitted to 
play an important role in the development of even 
critical areas like non-ferrous metals and cement. 
Particular business groups had been growing larger 
as a result of the various measures taken by Govern- 
ment to support industrial growth and the tendency 
acquired further strength in this period. 

While the public sector units which had already 
been set up were consolidated and grew further, no 
special initiative was taken except in a few areas 
like atomic energy and petroleum for new beginnings. 
The price policy of public sector enterprises was also Я 
80 organised as to make their products serve the 
profit interests of the private sector, There was also 
considerable lack of clarity about the manner in 
which public sector enterprises should be organised, 
the autonomy tbat they should enjoy, the policy 
which they should follow regarding labour, and the 
contribution which they should make to the process 
of further accumulation and growth. 

There were, however, a few positive developments 
which uired importance after a period.of time, 
One was the growth of State trading, initially organ- 
ised for the purpose of carrying on trade with coun- 
tries which had systems of state monopoly trading, 
but which virtually came to be used as an instrument 
of controlled export and import trade, Special 
instructions came to be developed for this purpose 
starting with the State Trading Corporation. 

Institutions for finance and long-term capital 
requirements of private sector industries hud come 
io be developed from early stages through the 
establishment of the Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India in 1948, and the State Industrial Finance 
Corporations in 1951; a joint sector institution for 
the same purpose was established through the Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
which was sponsored by the World Bank, and 
an institution in the public sector was established ая 
the Industrial Development Bank of India. Another 
institution established by the Government was the 
Unit Trust of India mainly to encourage the ике of 
household savings for the purpose of investment in 
the equity shares of private sector companies. All 
these institutions played a major role in financing the 
Чу атанды of long-term capital of private sector 
industries. р 

The role of the public sector as not only a finan- 
Cier bnt even as a saviour of sick units in the private 
sector was emphasised through the establishment of 
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fhe Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India 
which was mainly to help finance the rehabilitation 
and rationalisation of sick industrial units. The 
tendency in private industrial units to be mulcted of 
their p-ofits and surpluses and their shareholders 
and employees (as well as creditors and Government) 
being left high and dry became increasingly apparent 
and the number of sick units in largely private con- 
trolled sectors increased. The Government had to 
step in and take over the nt and some 
times ownership of such units mainly to save large- 
scale d&tress among those employed in such units. 
In the textile industry, the Government had to estab- 
lish th» National Textiles Corporation for the 
purpose of managing such *'sick" units. 


In this respect the: public sector has been treated ` 


like what in India we call a *''pinjrapole" in which 
cows becoming milk-dry are left by their owners to 
be taken care of by charitable institutions. 

There was considerable debate in the late sixties 
about the manner in which Government's economic 
and specially industrial policy was leading to increas- 
ing growth of private sector industries and concent- 
ration of economic power in the hands of the larger 
industral gro monopoly houses and foreign 
companies. This is not the place to go into that 
discussion. t 

This controversy, however, contributed to two 
major developments which are significant for the 
public sector. As a part of the political controversy 
which developed at that time, а major expansion of 
the public sector took place through the nationalis- 
tion of the 14 large commercial banks in the country. 
In effect, this meant that the bulk of the banking in 
the country came to be in the public sector. General 
insurarce was similarly nationalised. Another major 
development in this period .was the nationalisation 
ofsuck coal mines as had remained in the private 
sector. | і 

Exploration of petroleum sources Һай. already 
been en in the public sector and this was 
meeting with significant successes. With the World- 
wide crisis in the field of mineral oil, it was observed 
that th» Govertiment of India was ina better posi- 
tion to lofate its own sources of crude petroleum on 
terms cometimes far more favourable than those that 
could be obtained by, the established refining com- 
panies which were subsidiaries of multinationals 
such aa Shell, ESSO and Caltex. The activities of 

‘these companies were, therefore, gradually taken 
over by the Government of India. Petroleum from 
the stage of exploration to the consumer outlets has 
thus become another field in which the public sector, 
through various institutions, now holds practically a 
monopoly. 

It would thus be seen that as a result of the devel- 
opmerts which have taken place during the last 
thirty years, the public sector has assumed a large 
magnitude in India’s economy. Practically, all 
public utilities — transport of different types and 
sources of energy including basic materials like coal 
and petroleum as well as atomic power stations — 
are in the public sector. In the field of what may be 
called basic and heavy industries, while heavy engin- 
eering and heavy сетан аге almost wholly in 
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the public sector, the situation is mixed in the case 
ofsteel (one major plant is inthe private sector), 
non-ferrous métals (major aluminium units are in 
the private sector) and chemicals and fertilizers 
(many plants are in the private sector). The bulk of 


' the financíal institutions, long-term as well as short- 


term and all different types such as insurance and 
banking, are mostly in the public sector. 

While internal trade is largely in the privato 
sector, there is an increasing tendency to set up fair- 
price shops which are under the control of the 
Government. In externaltrade, a number of public 
sector corporations have been established which 
cover a significant part of India's trade in certain 
commodities and with certain countries. Tourism 
has been attempted to be developed through the 
establishment of a public sector corporation which 
has also taken initiative in establishing large hotels 
though there also exist a large number of private 
sector hotels. ` 

In manufacturing outside the basic and heavy 
industries sector, the situation is somewhat confus- 
ing. A number of engineering units exist in the 
public sector, but at least some of these have come 
into the public sector as a result of being “віск” 
units. Attempts of the public sector to enter fields 
like cement and paper have not been very successful. 
Electronics is an area where certain basic develop- 
mental work has been undertaken - by public sector 
unite such as Bharat Electronics and the Electronica 
Corporation of India; but large part of the more 
profitable production of: consumer ` electronics 
remains with organisgtions in the private sector. 
Construction activities, especially those relating to 
large public-sector organisations themselves, have 
been taken up through the public sector such as steel 


construction and railway construction units and . 


shipyards, but many civil construction agencies are 


' concentrated in the private sector. 


. Hindustan Machine Tools has succeeded not only 
in developing production of machine tools of diffo- 
rent kinds, but has also successfully established 
itself in the production of watches; bat this item ia 
also produced by private sector units. Units for 
experimental purposes have been developed in the 


es sector such as bakery units, tannery and 


ootwear. The production of photo films, contra- 

ceptives and opthalmic glass have been developed in 
the public sector mainly, so as to serve particular 
requirements of the Government agencies. 

Research and development has been given consid- 
erable attention in certain technologically difficult 
areas and a special organisation for the commercial 
exploitation of the research ‘results of the national 
research laboratories has beenset up through the 
National Research Development Corporation, 
Consultancy units in the fields of chemical engine- 
ering, steel designing and fertiliser plant designing 
have also been developed in the public sector. 

The nature of this growth of the public sector will 
beindicated by the fact that, leaving aside old 
established giant units such as the Railways and the 


Posts and Telegraphs, the number of CentralGovern- ` 


ment undertakings has increased from a mere five 
units in 1951-52 with an t af Ra 29 crores 
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to 130 units in 1976-77 with an investment of Rs 
10,500 crores. In addition, there area large number 
of units established by State Governments and local 
authorities. 

Of the total employment provided in the 
organised sector of the Indian economy in 1976, 
66 per cent was in the public sector and 34 per cent 
in the private sector. Out of the 20 million persons 
employed In tne public sector, over seven million 
werc in Government services of different kinds, 2.4 
million in transport and communications, 1.1 million 
in manufacturing and 0.9 million in construction. 
This number may be compared to 4.1 million emp- 
loyed in manufacturing and 1.2 million in services 
in the private sector. 

Of course, even this much. employment leaves the 
total problem of unemployment in the country inade- 
quately tackled. Itis indicated by the fact that, as 


against a total of 20 million persons employed in | 


the public sector in 1976, the number of applicants 
for employment registered with the employment 
evchanges was 9.7 million at the end of 1976, 

Looking at the Доу statements issued by the 
Government of India and also the statements made 
in Plan documents, it will be seen that one ofthe 
reasons for emphasising the growth ofthe public 
sector was to make sure that difficult areas of 
industry where new technology had to be introduced, 
major risks had to be taken, gestation periods were 
long aud profitability low, were to be taken up by 
the public sector во as to ensure their early develop- 
ment. It was also expected that foreign collabora- 
tion on favourable terms would be available to the 
public sector, especially їп areas where private 
multinational corporations were not interested and 
technology had to be obtained by collaboration with 
countries in the Socialist camp". ` 

The development of public sector units as out- 
lined above, clearly shows that this objective has 
been certainly attained and technologically comp- 
lex and difficult industries have been established in 
India and their complexities mastered. This is true 
in important fields like steel, engineering of different 
kinds, chemicals and fertilisers, atomic energy and 
electronics. The result is that, to a significant ex- 
tent, further developments in these industries can be 
largely taken up on the basis of designing as well 
as construction capability available in the country 
itself. 

An important and somewhat ideological approach 
to the expansion of the public sector was that the 
state should control what are sometimes called “‘the 
commanding heights” of the economy. This has hap- 
pened to a certain extent, though there are important 
areas in the fields of construction materials such as 
cement and certain aspects of engineering goods 
which continue to remain in the private sector. 

On the other hand, financial institutions, of differ- 
ent kinds which provide the key instruments for 
assisting, regulating and guiding the operation and 
development of a n business undertakings 
are largely inthe public sector. Beginning with the 
nationalisation of the central bank of the country 
in 1947-48, gradually all the important financial 
institutions have been nationalised and new instit- 
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utions set up. All these institutions together con- 
stitute a very potent instrument in the hands of the 
state for determining the manner in which further 
economic development should be directed and to 
prevent wrong and speculative trading and business 
activity. Through the nationalisation of major 
commercial banks, modern banking has been spread 
to rural areas and credit on easier terms made 
available to small entrepreneurs and farmers who 
used to find it difficult to obtain credit earlier. The 
Life Insurance Corporation of India is the single 
largest shareholder in the country and, together with 
other public sector financial institutions, controls 
large chunks of equity in many key private sector 
business andertakings. 

There has been talk from time to time that such 

shareholdiag can be used not only to prevent mis- 
management and abuse of economic power by 
monopoly business groups but also to bring impor- 
tant business concerms indirectly into what muy b» 
called the Joint Sector. Such a recommendation was 
specifically made by the Industrial Licensing Policy 
Inquiry Committee (Dutt Committee) appointed by 
the Government of India which had also recomman- 
ded that the policy of converting a pırt of the 
loans given by public s:ctor term-lending instit- 
utions into equity should b: selectively pursu»d. 
Though this approach was in theory accepted by the 
Government of India in 1970, one can hardly say 
that any effective steps have been taken in such a 
direction, 
, Another important expectation from the large 
investments made in the public sector under the suc- 
cessive development plans was that such investments 
should make it possible for large surpluses to be 
created for further investment and thus help the 
process of capital accumulation so badly needed in 
8 capital hungry economy like India's. It cannot, 
however, be said that this policy has been very 
successful, partly because public sector ínvestments 
have concentrated on capital intensive industries, 
such as steel, railways or heavy engineering. Ba- 
cause of a wrong approach to price policy as also 
the inefficient operation of some of the units, profit- 
ability in the public sector has not been high. 

Even the large investments made in а century old 
enterprise like the Railways have not resulted in 
consistent and large surpluses. In the case of the 
more newly established enterprises, the gross 
profits as percen on capital employed vary bet- 
ween 7.6 per cent (1975-76) to 9.7 per cent (1976- 
7T). It should also be noted that, while in areas 
where the public sector enjoys some monopoly 
power such as certain types of foreign trade and 
petroleum, it has made large profits (13 per cent on 
capital employed in the former and 26 per cent 
on capital employed in the latter in 1976.1977), 
percentages of profits on capital employed have baen 
less than 6 per cent in steel and аз low as one per 
cent in coal. 

The recently published Draft Five Year Plan of 
the Government of India for 1978-83 states that 
the post-tax return of 4.8 per cent in the Central 
Government's non-departmental public enterprises is 
too low and suggests that the aim should be to earn 
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a return of 10 per cent. “Soms price adjustments 
will have to be allowed and it would be necessary 
for the enterprises to improve their capacity utilisa- 
tion still further, optimise their inventory levels and 
improve their operational efficiency through 'the 
introduction of modern management (operations 
research) techniques. These developmeats would 
require further professionalisation of management 
and the grant of greater autonomy to managers." 
(Para 2 25, Volume 11) 

This brings usto the role that the public sector 
has played in bringing about a more modernised 
approach to managing business enterprises. While 
there is no doubt that in certain respects, such as 
emphasis on research and development and develop- 
ment cf necessary technical skills within a short 
period, public sector enterprises have blazed a new 
trail and provided opportunities to capable workers 
and technicians to carry out continuous improve- 
ments, it cannot be denied that many of the ills 
of olc-fashioned and bureaucratic — Government 
management affected the organisation and 
functioning of public sector enterprises for quite some 
time. 

Not only departmental enterprises such as Railways 
but even enterprises established in the form of 

ublic corporations and Government companies 
ve for long continued to suffer from rigid proce- 
dures, overcentralisation and amateurish dilettantism 
which are the hallmark of the dominance of the 
general administrator in British type governmental 
systems. Parliamentary control, public audit and the 
tendercy for Ministers to interfere in day-to-day 
management have also contributed to these tenden- 
cies which have many times affected efficiency 
advereely and created demoralisation. At the same 
time, it should be noted that a very large proportion 
of enterprises in the private sector in India continue 
to be dominated by family interests and feudal tradi- 
tions, and tendencies of domination by non-profes- 
sional, non-expert, financial magnates continue to be 
a peculiar aspect of many business concerns in the 
Indian private sector. 

Public sector enterprises, therefore, compare quite 
favourably with many ofthe private sector units. 
Moreover, in technically complex fields, they have 
usualy complex fields, they have usually proved to 
be bstter than their counterparts in the private 
secto:. Units such as the Hindustan Machine Tools, 
Atorric Energy Commission, Bharat Heavy Electri- 
calsend the Electronics Corporation have shown 
their capability in this respect. There is also an 
increasing tendency for a more professional ap- 
proach to management being accepted. This isa 
part of the new management atmosphere in the 
organised sector of the economy. 

It was always expected that the public sector would 
be a better employer than the private sector. Some- 
times spokesman of Government even thought of 
public enterprises as being model employers. This, 
however, resulted in loading some of these enterprises 
at am early stage of development with heavy costs — 
capi-al as well as current — wirich was bad for their 
finamcial results and morale. While in the newer 
ente:prises housing and other amenities are usually 
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provided in a generous manner, older enterprises and 
their employees many tims continu» to suffer from 
neglect. An even more serious flaw in the system 
has been that there was little attempt at developing 
either special facilities for vertical mobility 
of labour or for establishing genuine collaboration 
and good relations between labour and manage- 
ment. 

With the tendency in India for each political party 
to develop its own trade union wing, it was not un- 
usual for the ruling party to sponsor and favour that 
trade union which owed allegiance to it and use its 
control over public enterprise management for that 
purpose. This merely created increasing rivalry and 
irresponsible tendencies among the unions. Not 
many enterprises made attempts to provide effective 
training for workers beginning at low levels, to 
acquire appropriate qualifications for promotion to 
higher jobs though, in recent years, there has been 
a tendency for quotas to be reserved in certain 
intermediate job levels for promotions frem 
below. | 

Participation by labour in the operation and 
management of public enterprises has sometimes 
been discussed and, in a few enterprises, attempts 
have been made to establish , joint councils. Such 
attempts have usually been failures mainly because 
of the vast social and economic gap that separates 
the ordinary workers and the managers in India 
whether in the public or in the private sector. Not 
only are the incomes of the managers very much 
higher but the.whole milieu in which managerial 
personnel are brought up and operate is also vastly 
different from that of the workers. Bven the langu- 
age used by the management is usually English which 
is not understood by a substantial proportion of the 
ordinary workers. Under such circumstances, any 
talk of workers" participation in management cannot 
but prove to be wishful thinking. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
lowest paid workers in the organised sector have in 
recent years been brought up in terms of status as 
well as income as a result of the various concessions 
given to them, and in this the public sector has 
played a critical role. Whether some of the conces- 
sions given to semi-skilled and skilled employees by 
public sector enterprises have not bsen over-gener- 
ous in terms of their impact on productivity, savings 
and capital accumulation, and in terms of comparison 
with the large multitude of unemployed, under- 
employed and poverty-ridden sections of the popul- 
ation, are questions which have been actively discus- 
sed in recent times. 

One can thus say that the public sector has had a 
very mixed record in the development and operation 
of the Indian economy. One can only ask: Could 
things have been vory different? Can a public sector 
enterprise operate as an ideal island in а mixed 
economy where large income aud wealth inequalities 
as well as social inequalities abound? 

The public sector may bs a sector under the direct 
control of the state. But who controls the state? 
These are questions which are very relevant when 
discussing the role of the public sector in the Indian 
economy.[ ] 
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A 

Case 

of 
Mishandling 


R. NARAYAN ` 


NEG was fiddling when Rome 

waa barning. This saying can 
apply со Bihar with а difference 
— making the number plural, 
Leaders are fiddling when tho 
State is burning. And among 
them ere Janata Party’s Central 
and State Ministers and the high 
ы the organisational wings. 

en every day counts and 
situation is worsening, they are 
' holding what looks like an unen- 
ding series of discussions in Delhi 
on the controversial reservation 
issue, 

Hopes ‘of an amicable settle- 
ment was roused when some 
Party leaders including its 
President, Chandra Shekhar, had 
arrived in Patna on April 2 to 
hold what some partymen called 
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a''su mmit meeting" with JP and 
other leaders over the issue. An 
end to the controversy raging 
throughout the State looked in 
sight. However, Chandra Shekhar 
caused some dismay at the end 
of the meeting by announcing 
that a decision would be reached 
within the next ten days. Even 


' that could be understood. But 


reports from Delhi, their political 
mecca,‘showed that an а ent 
could be reached only about the 
third week of April. 

No one can be sure in this 


situation that they will find a | 


compromise formula by that 
time. The possibility of а further 
postponement is very much there. 
Already some disquieting reports 
are floating about. It is another 
matter if the package deal anno- 
unced by them will end the 
turmoil, determined as the back- 
ward-class oups appear to 
oppose any change in the original 
decision. But they should have 
recognised its urgency by arriving 
ata decision earlier, which they 
have so far lacked. ` 
Meanwhile, the State burns. 
The trouble has spread to all 
corners; even some villages have 
been affected. Stoning and 
burning of Rajya Transport 
buses, disrupting train services, 
bundhs and strikes have become 


the order of the day. — 
Colleges and universities wit- 
nessed the worst orgy, both 


before and after the Holi closure. 
They were closed a week ahead 
of the scheduled holidays m view 
of {һе tension. When they Te- 
opened after three weeks — with 
farther extension of the holiday 
— violence rocked them again; so 


much so that they had to be closed ' 


almost immediately afferwards 
till April 23. There were cases 


` of arson in two colleges in Patna 


plus partial burning of a State 


bus. Students have been the main, 


agitators а .the job 
reservation, for they would be 
the first victims of- this decision. 

Kasichak station on the Eas. 
tern Raiiway was the worst 
affected, with complete disruption 
of telecommunication lines and 
-setting of the station on fire. A 
block office in Arrah district was 
algo set ablaze. 

Hxaminees have suffered: the 
worst because of the closure, 


Intermediate examinations which 
were to begin early this month; 


'have been postponed till the 


middle of May in view of the 
tension. Because of the agitation 
and tension, all examinations are 
behind schedule by over a year. 

o BA final examinations of the 

tna University could not be 
completed суеп in seven months 
because of agitations and walk- 
outs in protest against “staff” 
question papers. Such walkouts 
have totalled 50. ' 

The administration is virtually 
paralysed. The Ministers find 
little time to attend to official 
duties; they are mostly shuttling 
between Patna апа Delhi. In 
Patna, they are devoting consid- 
erable time in issuing press state- 
ments and appearing on the AIR 
trying to assuage the roffled 
feelings of the students and youth. 


, These engagements and the agita- 


tions were also responmble for 
the shortest-ever Budget session 
of the Bihar Vidhan Sabha — it 
sat for only about a week. Much 
of the normally scheduled busi- 
ness could not be transacted, 

All this makes a painful read- . 
ing when one finds that there 
has been a mishandling of the 
situation right from the begin- 
ning. The people were gettin 
restive after віх mon of 
Janata Government inaction. A 
sense of frustration had begun to 
creep.in. In this situation the 
Government should have thought 
twice before announcing a deci- 
sion which coüld only add to the 
people's frustration. 3 

But obsessed as some leaders 
are with dramatics and polity 
of populism, they held all these 
considerations in abeyance. Even 
they forgot that the reservation 
decision would . benefit only a 
small section of the people, while 
an а much bigger section. - 
This lack of understanding and 
timing could only bring the 
result the State is undergoing. 

Few will deny that the poor 
among the backward castes 
should be given some encourage- 
ment to raise their present socio- 


. economic level, But there should 


be an integrated plan. for this. 
Haphazard and ‘piecemeal sol- 
utions like job reservations is a 
Poor solution, to say the least. 
For, unless job apportunities are 
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widened, the reservation of 26 
* per cent for them offers little 


scope. ' 
The police callousness further 


complicated:the situation. Even 
after so many years of Indepen- 
dence, the guardians of law and 
ordér a to behave in a 
fashion that should suit only the 
alien rulers. The police is expec- 
ted to help the people wherever 
their help is needed and to ensure 
that they -live in peace. But 
what happened in Patna on 
March 31, raises many questions 
againsttheir behaviour. They go 
berserk on small provocations. 
It is being argued, for mere 
ts sake, that there was 
144 in the city that day and, as 
such, no rally could be allowed. 
Were not prohibitory orders 
enforced for the Yuva Janata 
Morcha (youth wing of the for- 






Just out 





-mer Jana Sangh) volunteers who 


were holding a dherna near the 
Martyrs Memorial? How could 
External Affairs Minister Atal 
Pehari рес go to meet this 
‘unlawful’? assembly of volun 


teers? The police: did act against 
them but when the Minister 
had finished -his address and 


The argument is also wrong ' 


because the police had. allowed 
rally at the Gandhi .Maidan 
where the anti-reservationists had 
assembled. They could have been 


permitted ‘then to go to the Raj 


Bhawan and present the memor- 


andum as they had desired. Of: 


course, the police could have 
moved along to see that they 
indulged in no violence. Instead, 
the police stopped the marchers 
when they were only а kilo- 
metre away from the Raj Bhavan. 
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The reaction could be anticip- 
ated. А handful of procession- 
ists who had no control cn them- 


- selves — there are alwass ‘such 


elements in a crowd — threw 
some stones, and the pelice ran 
This allegation Ras been 


of police madness. x 

L photographe of a Calcutta 
weekly, Tarapada Banerjee, had 
received bleeding injury. A local. 
man, Krishna Murari Kishan, 
had got his camera damaged, · 
wrist watch matched and purse 
taken out. He has lodged a 
complaint with the police to this’, 
effect. Were these pressm2n caus- 


more 
action. An 18-year-old boy was 
hauled from the balcony in Bailey 
Road residential area close to 
the site of the incident, and brut-, 
ally beaten before he was put 
into a police jeep bound for the 
thana. Another teenager was 
knocked down by a polce jeep 
driving near the same 
spot. And ifa Calcutta daily is 
to be believed, all this happened 
after а police official of a back- 
ward caste asked them: “Why ' 
are you standing? Why can't you 
act?’ It is such caste zealots 
who caused three murders of 
backward castemen in Auranga- 
bad a day earlier. 

Some advocates of. tbe Patna 
High Court too had по · good 
word for the police that day. 


. ‘They had also resented police 


entry into the High Coart and 
beating ' of some proceesionists. 
They registered it through mass 
throwing away of their collar 
bands and observing a protest 
day on April 6. А contempt of 
court petition also bzen filed 
against five high police officials 
for the police action on’ March 
31. | 

. Апа would one believe? The 
Chief Minister and some other . 
.senior Ministers were ewey in 
Delhi that day when they w 
the programme of the anti- 
reservationists. C] 
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Tbe mandate which the Janata Party received last 


with pdrticular 
Jawaharlal Nehru's assurance on this | 
known, as also the resolution adopted by Parliament. 
Even if some have an allergy to Jawaharlal Nehru or 
to Serdar Patel, what the two leaders have done for 
this country will not go in vain. | 

Cm an issue of kind, it is possible to impart 
more passion and heat than light. There should be 
aratonal debate оп this question which is of crucial 
impcrt to large. sections of our people, particularly 
from the South and the East. It would be a fallacy 
to that we were conquered by British imperi- 
alism use of the English language. English, may 
have come with the conquerors, It may have done 
gooc to us or harmed us. That is a matter of his- 
torical judgment. о bona ot чыр сыы i 
that we were conquered because of tho 
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language. This kipd of complex is behind most of 
the ition to the continuance of English, Iam 
not relereing to it as a link language, but as a lingu- 
istic resource, as a social tool. What after all іза 
language? Itisa medium by which we can exprees 
ourselves; it is meant to be of social use. So, pas- 
sion. and heat can be avoided if one looks ata 


Many factors of history have conditioned the 
aoe of India ЕЕ to its present form, 
an must be discussing a question 
of this kind. India may have been a great sub-cont- 
inent and a cultural complex, but I cannot 
the premise that we werea political nation before 


: August 15, 1947. I do not come from a region 


which belonged to Ashoka’s empire or the Moghul 
empire. What united us and moulded us into a 
nation was the struggle under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose against British i 
That was how this nation was created and that 


nation was born only on August 15, 1947. So, this 


nation, I would say, is only 31 years old. It is this 


senso of unity ‘against imperialism which has to be 
fostered, and if we foster national unity, we can hold 
our place in the comity of nations, We decided that 


it shall be a union of States; itis not a federation of 
the kind found elséwhere in the world. The word 
"union" is of importance and has a particular con- 


. notation. 


Let us consider the question of cultural autonomy 
of the regions of this subcontinent. This i 


is an 
Koponan aspect because wo area Union of States 
these States also represent — і the 


States of the South, East and West — assertive 
cultural i i that 


I learnt Hindi as a student. I have no objection ‘to 
earning any шше oF bis chates: But 


English is the mote одат of a minority — 
phas euin: ‘be — who ee нн 


fis ecemary to continuo to ше Engli Tor 
practical reasons. 
The major questionis not one of Hindi versus 
or of even regional versus English, 
but of the demand raised by small, microscopio sec- 
. tions of our population, linguistic minorities — 
those who эра Konkini, thas who speak Mani- 
puri, those who speak Nepali or even Maithili. 
Their demand for inclusion of these pop ш 
the Highth Schedule must be accepted and 
E guarantees эш d be ү еле 
to use them. It should be theo 
ate to promote these languages ав was done 
n Uae cies their earlier Constitution 
came into force in 1936. 
There is also another question — Urdu: Unfor- 


tunately, Home Minister has started a 'controv- 
ersy over the ancestry of the Urdu Кее whic 
is accepted by a large number of people in this 


country due to historical reasons. It is the of 
the atate to accept and promote this ge which 

for historical reasons, to be language 
"es irs minority communi în different parts of 


ar look si English 
and as a linguistic 


y: usw landes ТОШ 
anges Than esc an alien / or 


is being у 
pe sections of the Seriecanal җайга 
any other ` by 
to a survey conducted by tho UNESCO, 
the most important which is in 
accepted within various countries as well as ` intor- 
nationally is English. 


I want to stress the question -of abstraction for: 
purposes of science and technology. тегет 
number of scientific and technological publica 
pond in any, language happen, i seated for 

reasons, to' be in English. you go to 
Japan or to the Soviet Union, you find that for 
English language is accepted. ў 

Wo have three or four all-India statutory boards 
like the Coffée Board, the Cardamom Board, the 
Rubber Board. Where is coffee produced? In Kar- 
nataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu. Where is card- 

pon кон In the high ranges of Kerala and 
adu. And rubber? In Kerala. Now, ins- 
саис out from the Central Govern- 
ment that all the forma, all registers and everythin 
shall be maintained in Hindi. For whose 
If this is not imposition, what is? 

The linguistic census of India was not published 
and some instructions have gone out from the Home 
Ministry about it because the number of Hindi- 
apor king People Bas gone down. Let the Govern- 

ment placo tho consus before the public. 
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For the small scale industry: 


MSSIDC keeps pace with the 
. growing needs ої the small 

' scale sector; Proqurement and 
; distribution of industrial 

, raw materials, marketing, 

\ imports, exports. MSSIDC has 
a model warehousing 
facility in Bombay. It also 
has undertaken development | ' 
' of Handicrafts and Leather. 
‘Industry besides management ` 
,- Of certain production centres. 
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Азада E 
‚ you are, MSSIDC has 
decentralised its functions and 
widened its network of 
Divisional/Regional Offices 
and Depots. There is one 

in your area. Step inand 





discuss your problems with 
us апу time 


We'd be glad to help. 


Oo 
МЕБ: Є 


Maharashtra Small Scale 
Industries Development 
Corporation Ltd. : 

(A Government of 

Maharashtra Undertaking) 
Krupanidhi, Ballard Estate, 2 
P. В. Мо. 311 A, Bombay-400 038 
Phone: 281121 Telex: 011-3399 
Cable: MASSIDCORP . 
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. Left- 
Unity 
Mapa, editorial (Api 


that Left political forcee in the 
coumtry cannot afford not to 
unit». This unity can be achieved 
only by а new mode of hard and 
clear thinking as you say. | 

No Leftist set of thinkers can 
arrcgate to themselves any unal- 
terable basis which’ cannot be 


modified — if necessary tempo- 


should also be clearly understood. 
Obviously, it isto fill upa gap 
after the crumbling of the Cong- 
ress Party (or capturing it) which 
has been a heterogenous body 


, claiming to build а non-capitalist 


society but unfortunately failing 
at every critical point except tho 
first phase of formulation of 
certain besis for’a socialist 


society by Jawaharlal Nehru át , 


the early stage of Congress 
Government. 


The crisis, in my opinion, has 
ever been there since Nehru 
missed the opportunity of i 

the Left forces at the height o 
his official career — sometimes 


immediately after Krishna Menon - 


had taken over as the Defence 
Minister of the Congress Govern- 
ment. You may recall 
i with the decline of 

created 


Congress 


Dissipation of the: Left forces 


in the early fifties to which you” 


referred was the first shock recei- 
ved by it both inside and outside 


posi of forming a progressive 
orum within the Congress which 


. This, in my opinion, was the 


first prompt reaction toa situs- 
tion where Pt. Govind Ballabh 
Pant, B.C. mar Shri Krishna 
Sinha, S.K. and Morarji 
Desai were consolidating power 
in the Congress Governments 
under the direct connivance of 
Nehru who was more to 
build a strong national 

work of the Congress rather 
than а force of progressives 
attempting to forward 
towards а non-capitalist goal. 


that 


Nehru was co 
ted by the V.B. Patel forces and 
in his wisdom did not want to 


ME ag Government of Uttar 
for a short time. Before 


Party was the 
had existed right from the very 
beginning, but the split of the 


. Communists in the mid-sixties to 


which you have referred was the 


most unfortunate situation 
imposed in my view unnecessarily 
and it certá was not the sign 


mind to act, We have also to 


notice а big period of parlia 


tary raj and its 
both on the Congress as well as 
the opposition: Left apart from 
society itself. Opportunist poli- 
tics became the rule of the day 
in which the period of 1966-70 
ion of political 
character. It ‘continued even 
after the Congress split of 1969. ` 
The Emer period was the 
beginning another phase in 
our socio-political history of the 
country and we aro too it 
to speak very vehemen Or 
dogmatically about it except of 
the very serious and some un- 
onable mistakes committed 
by the followers and supporters 
of Indira's personal I I 
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COMPANY SECRETARY AS PROFÉSSIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 
(Continued from page 10) 


these chaages. If you are too attuned to the present 
organisational form or existing procedures to be able 
to re-orient them from time to time, you are likely to 
come to zrief. Increasingly there will be reli on 
what is called modular form of organisation which is 
flexible and can b» adjusted from time to time to suit 
changed requirements. The conventional bureauc- 
ratic organisation to 
India, whether in Government or in business, with 
its long Lne of hierarchy, with its diffusion of respon- 
sibility to а. large number of agencies and levels, its 
emphasis on paper wwork, and  insistence on 
methods rather than the outcome may well be 
кр by newer organisational forms, more 
ad-hoc, problem-solving, participative and temporary 


of an administrator will depend largely on his being , 


‘a good ‘first among equals" rather than sitting ona 
pulpit and laying down 
be carried out by everybody. 
team wich him through persuasion and motivation. 
Authoricy will flow increasingly not from the chair 
you will oocupy, but from your success in making 
yourself accepted. More and more time will have 
to be devoted to ensuring ~ good team-work and 
proper coordination, to conflict management. 
Another area of specialisation 
ment, bacause increasingly our orgonisations will be 
living from crisis to crisis. ` у 
- ‘Business organisations operating at an 


He has to carry the 


all-India 
level will face increasing strains from growing-regio- 
onalisr, language difficulties and local differences. 
This ү: call for greater and greater decentralis- 
ation aad delegation. And this at a time when the 
moderr means of communication and the advent of 
olectromic data-processing аго making for more and 
moro i decision-making. To find a via 
media between this need for de-centralisation and 
the compulsion towards centralised decision-making 
will розе a real challenge for organisations. 

Апоћег area of concern for professional adminis- 
trator will be the need to have more and more 
inter-d sciplinary and inter-functional approach. The 
Lies рид of modern is that as different 
specialiscd the 
also become more and more 
discipEne i 
even problems which by convention belong to its 
area. Thusi 
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which we are accustomed in’ 


will be crisis manage- , 


` accepted the need for profit along with social accoun- 

corporations which are 
now accepting social accountability as а major objec- 
tive along with profit will gradually disappear. 

A friend of mine who is tho marketing manager in 
an organisation was negotiating an oxport order in 
a European country and bagged that order. But 
when the Buropean party was laying down the 
conditions of delivery it was found that “delivery 
should start after 90 days from today, every Wednes- 
day and Friday, between 9 and 11 A.M. at the 47th 
counter of our office in Turin". How many busi- 
ness organisations there are in India which are able 
to keep up to this type of delivery schedule? And 
yet if we have to hold our own in the field of inter- 
national marketing and production we must change 
a great deal. Far too long has our industry been 
accustomed to conditions of import substitution and 
a sheltered sellers market, This cannot last very 
long. Professional administrators have to do every- 
thing they canto change this culture and change 
their easy going, self-satisfied ways. 

Lastly, theré will have to be increasing emphasis 
on business-Government and business-society rela- 
tionships. The area of Government regulation and 
intervention will go. on increasing, much as some, 
managers grumble about it. Tho success of an admin- 
istrator in business will tly depend on under- 
standing Government policies, adjusting corporate |. 
strategy to their requirements and in carrying опа 

` constant dialogue with the Government people. 

a Similarly corporate business policies must be ros- 

: 3tonsive, to social compulsions. We must strive to 

change the rather unsavoury, (Ву image of : 

business in the eyes of our people. Above all, in 
this country we have far too long carried on а sort 
of dual social existence where 95 per cent people 
live in abysmal poet an a microscopic elite of 
about five per cènt to which all of us here belong go 
on living our own lives with little sense of obligation 
to our surroundings. We are just sitting on the top 
of a volcano, and unless we all take immediate steps 

_to narrow this gulf and make them look upon us as 
their own kith and kin the future cannot be bright. 

I can only recall the appeal made by Swami Vive- 

kananda in the closing years of the nineteenth 
to the educated elite in India to 
poorest Indians. This will 
personal and corpor- 
personallife style p 


society comes to this conclusian: 
keep our own backyard clean". Let each. Company 
Secretary promise to keep his own backyard clean 
and to promise at least to chan the immediato 
environment around him. And it each of them can 
function as a little island of professional excellence, 
corporate ethics and social responsibility, our whole 
со with so many problems would have taken a 
big stride towards solution of these problems. (J 
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India CAN: ESSE 
How GEC pioneered: Wagon Tippler 
-Motors in: india. 


“It began with 

a challange, 
ended with a- 
repeat order,” 
says a GEC 
design specialist. - 
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- 
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heavy duty Wagon 
Tippler Maior with high 
frequency unloading 
power. Imports seemed 
the only answer. But 
couldn't India make it? 
GEC took up the 
challenge. Result ? 
We've ended with а 
order, Today 
C-designed Wagon 
ЕСА Motors аге 
operating successfully * 
at Haldia Port, saving 
the country substantial 
foreign exchange. 


Remember, this 
specialized experience 
Is behind every single 
motor that bears the 
GEC name. 


GEC-Specialists In 
specialized motors € р 


Й The GEC Wagon Tippler Motor 
Installed at Ems наша Port. 
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and. 
Russian . 


Revolution in a short article. Hence we propose to 
confine ourselves to some significant aspects of 
Lenin’s role in making the Russian Revolution of 


' November 1917. | 


Revolution 


"ZAFAR IMAM 


Lenín 
| is now 


Ow weapon, 
our knowledge, 


the most live of all living. 


our power. 


V. Mayakovsky 


Мет always in history had ап individual made fuil 
use of concrete realities to bring about funda- 
mental changes in society. .Lenin was such -an 
individual. 
Lenin was history’s first Marxist and working-class 
leader tc head a popular movement for putting into 
practice the theories of scientific Communism. He 
was the first to direct a victórous proletarian revol- 
ution and was the founder ‘of tho first socialist state 


This bution by Dr Imam, Associate Professor in the 


Centre foz Soviet and East European Studies, Jawaharlal 


. Nehru Un veraity, New Delhi, is based on a paper presented 

at the Seminar on “Tho Historical Developments in tho 

Union 

ity of Bom on April 1-2, 1978. References to 

Lenin's wcrks can y be found in Collected Works (1970 
Edition) іг date-wise sequence of his writings and . 
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‘example, industrialisation and | 


the Inter-War Period”, organised at the | 


Even fifty years before the Russian Revolution, 
the potentialities of revolution in Russian society . 
notwithstanding, none could have predicted that the 
Bolshevik party under the leadership of Lenin would 
eventually succeed in uprooting the Tsarist system, 
Yet within twenty-four years of his emergence as опе 
of the leaders of the Social-Democratic movement in 
Russia (1894), Lenin was riding at the crest of 
revolutio wave. 

` The situation in Russia at the turn df the century 
was broadly characterised by two contradictory 
trends. As compared to Britain and Western Europe, 
with a time-lag of about eighty years, the Tsarist 
society had tardily gone through the first phase of 
creating an infrastructure of a modern state, aa for 
traction of rail- 
ways. The slow and tardy process of industrialisation 
with its time-lag, left Russia far behind the West and 
gave it some peculiar characteristics. | 

Industrialisation of Russia brought about in its 
wake the rise of the first generation of Russian 
working class with its strong traditional connections 
with peasantry; while the very pattern of industrialis- 
ation, restricted to а few centres and. selected hi 


- priority sectors, led to a concentration of the work- 


ing class, and this made it potentially casier ‘to 
organise and develop a sense of solidarity... More- 
over, almost a total dependence of industries on 
Government patronage with its rampant corruption 
and inefficiency and on foreign capital, deprived the 
rising bourgeoisie and managerial elite of their own 
initiative and drive. This also closed the avenues 
for legitimate and legal trade union activities of the 
Russian working class. However, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, Russia remained primarily 
a peasant society with moro than 80 per cent of its 


population living in the countryside in abject poverty 
` and degradation, so graphically portrayed in Russian 
classical novels. — . 


On the other hand, the Tsarist political system 
continued to exist with remarkable consistency in 
vacuum, amazingly isolated from society. Notwith- 
standing some notable exercises in reform and 
modernisation since the Great Emancipation of 
1861, the basic authoritarian character of Tsardom 
remained institutionalised and unchanged. The 
reign of the last two Romanovs even displayed 


` tendencies to undo the positive effects of some of 


the earlier reforms and indeed made the Tsarist 
political system more oppressive. The greater its 
isolation from society, the more insistently it clung 
to the substance as well-ds semblence of its power, 
These two contradictory trends gradually led to 
the alienation of almost all sections of Tsarist 
society as well as to the real’ beginning of organised 
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political movements for the change of the Tsarist 
system. The humiliation of Russia by Japan 
(Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905) and the outbreak 
of the First World War (1914) catalysed the social 
fermentation in Russian society. 

Thus, within a span of fifty years, Tsarist Russia 


went thromgh what the Weat took nearly two hundred | 


years. This time-lag neatly sums up the objective 
reality of Russia of 1917 which Lenin grasped with 
remarkable consistency. On November 6, he wrote 
to the Central Committee from his hide out: “We 
must not wait! We may lose ing! ... History 
will not forgive delay by revolutionists who could be 
victorious today.” 


At the age of 17, in 1887, Lenin entered the Kazan 

University and it was only in 189! that he could 
eventually graduate as a lawyer from St Petersburg 
University after undergoing a series of punishments 
for participating in, various student agitations. In 
1887, Lenin had confided to his fellow students that 
he wanted to become a professional revolutionary. 
Next year he was reading his dead brother's copy of 
Marx’s Capital and had joined the illegal Marx dis- 
cusaion group at Kazan. His final University year 
at St Peteraburg brought him into direct contact with 
very active group ot Marxist circles there. Ір 1893, 
Lenin outwardly settled down in St Petersburg to 
his legal practice, but his real interest continued in 
the work of the Marxist circle. In the same year, he 
began to take part in the programme of Marxist 
circle for getting in touch with factory workers. In 
1894, he published his first large-scale work, What 
the Friends of the People Are. This was В criticism 
of the Narodnika and a plea for the foundation of 
a Russian Social-Democratic Party. 

By 1894, when Lenin emer oh the acene, G. 
Plekhanov waa still the recogni leader of the 
Russian Marxist movement. It was to Plekhanov 
that Lenin turned for guidance and advice. In 1895, 
a League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class was established as a first step m St 
Petersburg. But Lenin had to spend the next five 
years in prison and exile in Siberia. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he utilised this forced idleness 
in studying Russian conditions and interpreting them. 
During the period, Lenin wrote more than thirty 
works including two works of theoretical and polit- 
ical significance, The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia and The Task of Russtan Social Democrats. 

Thus we can seo that in the very formative period 
of Lenin’s career, his role not an insignificant one, 
was infiuenced by Marx’s writings. It was also no 
coincidence that his insistence on the formation of 
an organised political party was a direct reaction to 
the futility of the Narodniks and other terrorist 
movements of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Likewise, his analysis of Russia’s socio- 
economic relationship marked the beginning of his 
efforts at applying and adapting Marxism to charac- 
teristically Russian conditions. 

Lenin was finally released from Siberia in February 
1900 and he at once took up the struggle where he 
had to leave it in 1895. For the next two years, 
which he spent mostly abroad, he concentrated on 
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the programme and policies of the Social-C emocra: 
Party and on the polemics against Legal Marxis 
In December 1900, the first number of the Isk 
(Spark) came out and through this newspeper Len 
began to set forth his views on the structure ai 
activity of a revolntionary Marxist pary. The 
views were crystallised in his famous work, Wh 
Is To Be Done? published in 1902. Thus arme 
he made meticulous preparations for tte Secor 
Congress of the Russian Socia- Democra-ic Labo 
Party. The Congress was held abroad i July ar 
August 1903, which marked the famous split betwee 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. Hereafter, Lenin wi 
in effect the leader of an independent Bolshevi 


During the revolotion of 1905, Lenin returned 1 
St Petersburg where he wes extremely active as. 
publicist behind the scene. With the failure of tt 
revolution, a period of repression and reaction set i 
Tsarist Russia and Lenin was forced to Eve the li 
of an exile for nine years, from 1908 to Aoril 1917. 

During this period, Lenin was preoccipkd wit 
the building of the Bolshevik Party and the stud) 
ing of Russian conditions. By partic pating i 
international congresses of European Socialists an 
through his numerous contacts inside Russia, Lenii 
with his canny sense of detail, patiently worked fo 
a gradual building up of his Party. Moreovei 
some of his famous works like Магнат an 
Empirio-Criticism (1909), Philosophical Notes (191( 
П), The Right of Nation to Self-Determina'ion (191: 
and Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capitalis 
(1916), and notes on The State and Revoluticn (1916 
1917) were completed and published durinz this per 
od. Such a colossal amount of work Lenia could ac 
complish in an extremely adverse situatior in Russi; 
when the Marxist movement inside the countr 
appeared to have been crushed by Tsarist police 
Lenin's wife, Krupskaya recalls how exacting th 
life of an exile was for Lenin and his family. Yet 
he was the very reverse of an abstract tacoreticiai 
and out-of-touch emigre. 

Lenin returned to Russia in April 1917 end excep: 
for afew weeks in the summer of 1917, he remainec 
in Petrograd to lead the Revolution to a success іг 
November 1917. ° 


Ат this stage it is worth our while to piece together 
some significant aspects of Lenin's role in making 
the Russian Revolution a success. 

First, Lenin's involvement in teaching япа prac, 
tico of Marxism and the very process о? his emer- 
gence as a revolutionary leader were essentially the 
product of Russian Tsarist environment. The death 
of his elder brother at the hands of Тваі police 
brought home to Lenin the essential brutality of the 
system. His initial reading of Marx's Capital im- 
pelled him to make a thorough study cf Russian 
Tsarist reality as well as to begin participating in 
organising workers right from his university days, 
The more he studied Russian conditions the more 
he was convinced of the universality o? Marxis 
Thus he wrote in The Development of Capitalism i 
Russia; "It is interesting to note how for the mai 
features of this general process in Western Euro 
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and in Russia are identical, notwithstanding the 
treinencous peculiarities of the latter in both the 
economic and non-economic spheres." 

Likewise, his insistence on forming a vanguard 
politica. party of working class led by professional 
revoluttonaries and strictly based on the principles 
of democratic centralism and his scorn for the 
spontareous action of the working class (What Is To 
Be Done?) — all these were calculated responses to 
the peculiar Russian Tsatist conditions. Similarly, 
his bittzr polemics against the Narodniks and later 
"Legal Marxists’, were essentially directed at legit- 
imising Marxism in Russia. His work during his 
long years of exile made him totally confident of the 
relevance of Marxism as well as its adaption to 
specific Russian conditions. Thus, he was truly a 

` leader of the Russian Revolution. 

Secondly, Lenin's contribution to Marxist theory 
and practice is as international as that of the 
Russiam Revolution. His study of Marx's writing 
led to ais search for Russian reality which in turn 
matured him to expand and extend them further. 
Marxis: theory and practice were thus truly trans- 
formed into a guide to action for revolution and 
socio-economic changes. 

Suffice here to mention three of his works, What 
Is То Зе Done?, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism and The Stage and Revolution. The 
first uriversalises the theory and practice of a revol- 
utionary party of working class, the second explains 
the world-wide nature of imperialism and class 
conflict, while the third extends Marxist theory of 
state аза stages of social development, and above 
all, fils in significant details on the forms, instit- 
utions and objectives of the use of power by work- 
ing people after making a revolution. . 

Moreover, his Russian patriotism was insepar- 
ably intergrated with the international character of 
the class conflict between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. Nor did it Jessen his sense of solidarity 
with tte movements against oppression and injus- 
tice. For instance, it was no other than Lenin who 
was аз exponent of the theory of unbreakable 
linkages between the revolutionary changes in the 
West and the liberation of colonies and semi- 
colonies ih the East and of unqualified support to 
the liquidation of colonial system (Theses on Colon- 
ial amd National Question, 1920). Thus he was 
truly an internationalist. | 

Thirdly, Lenin is symbolic of the Russian Revol- 
ution as a movement of the poor and the oppressed 
— the majority — who have successfully risen 
agains: tyranny and the powerful. Lenin was con- 
vinced that no revolution can ever succeed without 
a popular base and mass support. When on his 
return to Petrograd in April 1917, Lenin gave a 
call їс his startled colleagues for making prepar- 
ations for immediate seizure of power, he was 
essent ally talking of transforming the Bolshevik 
‘Party ‘rom a small party (25,000 membership) to а 
mass party with a popular base. To achieve this 
abject ves he devised various strategies and tactics 
during the crucial period, April-November 1917. 

His simple slogans — “All powers to Soviets of 
workers, Peasants and Soldiers," ‘“Nationalisation 
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of land and distribution among peasants,” and 
"Peace and Bread” — were not merely tactical 
moves but skilfully encompassed the basic needs of 
the time. Likewise, his strategies discrediting the 
Provisional Government and all non-Bolshevik 
factions, alliance with Left Social-Revolutionaries 
and support for Constituent Assembly, and streng- 
thening of Soviets — signified a well chalked-out 
plan for the success of his mission. 

Lenin did prove a master tactician and strategist, 
as by September 1917 the Bolsheviks had gained 
majority in all the Soviets that had spontaneously 
sprung up all over Russia after the March Revolu- 
tion. Fromthen onwards, the actual seizure of 
power on theearly morning cf November 7, 1917 
was amazingly simple affair. A few hours later, the 
Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets met and 
legitimised the seizure. of power by a vote of 390 
with 650 delegates attending. 

Lenin was fully aware that the seizure of power as 
well as building ofa socialist society by working 
people would be far from a smooth affair. Neverthe- 
less, he never wavered from his total commitment to 
open debates and discussions, majority decisions and 
mass support. The very first Constitution of Soviet 
Russia (July 1918) founded political institutions on 
principles of collective decisions and guidance at the 
apex with mass participation and sanction at the base. 

In his later work afier the Revolution, he repeat- 
edly returned to the themes of self-discipline of the 
working people, mass participation 1n government 
and state organs, and strict observance of democra- 
tic centralism. His own record їп debates in the 
Party apparatus where һе preferred. arguments and 
persuasion over an overt use of his personal authority 
or invoking of party rule, was indeed symptomatic. 

Fourthly, Lenin was essentially а realist and not 
a dreamer. His realism was characterised by a rare 
combination of will-power, optimism and common- 
sense, Even іп the midst of bitter struggle and 
acrimonious polemics with his Menshevik adversaries, 
during the period of exile (1907-1917) when 
Lenin stood alone, he never had an iota of 
doubt on the eventual success of his stand and 
mission. Undettered and relying on support from 
inside Russia һе declared in One Step Foward, Two 
Steps Back. “It would be criminal cowardice to 
doubt even for a moment the inevitable and complete 
triumph of the principles of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy, of proletarian organisation and party 
discipline". 

By his sheer will-power and optimism, in April 
1917, he shook up the sulking fellow Bolsheviks and 
geared up the entire party apparatus for the eventful 
action which few days before the Revolution app- 
peared to many of his leading colleagues and close 
collaborators as a futile mission. The success, 
however, did not in theleast surprise the man who 
was its prime architect. When in the early hours 
of November 7, 1917, the news of seizure of power 
finally came to Lenin’s room in Smolny, he was 
already- gazing at the future, “Let us now proceed 
to build a Socialist Russia,’ he commented. 

The most expressive example of Lenin’s realism 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Shaukat 
Usmani: 

A Dedicated 
| Internationalist 


D.V. MITROKHIN 


GHAUKAT Usmani in his Tast message sent through 
“a common friend, S.M. Mehdi, conveyed his 
i on the sixtieth anniversary of the Red 
Army, to all the Soviet Comrades and particularly 
to Comrade L.V. Mitrokhin", and expressed his 
desire to-seo me on February 27. 

But he never came. The cruel hand of death 
struck a deadly blow at him just a day earlier. It 
was on February 26 that Shaukat Usmani, one of 
India's finest patriots and freedom flghters passed 
away in New Delhi at the арэ of 77. His death has 
` been a grievous personal loss to the present writer 
who has the privilege to.come to know him well. 

It. is especially a loss to the Soviet people for he 
was a heroic soldier of the Red Army, who fought 
shoulder-to-shoulder with Uzbeks, Russians and 
others during the crucial days of the Civil War in 
Central Asia against counter-revolution and defended 
the cause of the peoples of the East. 


Dr Mitrokhin is Head of the Information Depart- 
ment, USSR Embassy, ow Delhi. 
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Daring the yeats that I was in touch with this 
intrepid revolutionary, I always felt that he truly 
symbolised in his person not only the myriad qualit- 
ies of a dedicated patriot of his motherland but also 
exemplary devotion to the principle of proletarian 
internationalism, love for the Soviet Union and the 
immortal party of Lenin. In spite of his being 
branded as an “agent” of the Soviet Union by his 
carping critics, Shaukat Usmani always. boldly 
asserted that it was history that gave the Russian 
working class and the Russian Communist Party the 
unique honour of being the vanguard of the inter- 
national socialist revolution. He was proud to bea 
steadfast soldier of the international working class 
and the Communist movement. ) И 

' He used to say that he had unshakable faith in the 
invincible force of Socialism and had no doubt іп: 


' his mind that imperialism, the single enemy of the 


Communist movement, would face its inevitable 
doom. , It is for this reason that the Soviet Union 
which became the first Land of Socialism, having 
broken the age-old shackles of misery and degrad- 
ation and putting an end to exploitation of man by 
man, had become a lodestar and beacon light to 
him. He felt that the Great October Socialist 
Revolution heralded a new era which would eman- 
cipate mankind and also usher in freedom for his 
own countrymen from bondage and exploitation. 
Addressing a meeting last November in Meerut 
(where I also spoke and it was the last occasion 
when we shared a common platform) on the occasion 
of the sixtieth anniv y of the Great ‘October 
Socialist Revolution, Shaukat Usmani said: “After 
the October Revolution, after Lenin the Bast, 
the torch of India's freedom struggle burnti brighter 
and we realised that the dawn was about to break." 
His passionate commitment to the cause of India's 
freedom from the British colonial yoke, his yearning 
to improve the lot of his people, and the inspiration 
of the October Revolution prompted: him to under- 
take the grim journey to the Soviet Union at the 
age of 19 to seek help to overthrow the British rule 
in India. This was how the spirit of his invincible 
youth defied all that stifled the life of an enslaved 


. people. 
Anyone who has read the graphic si of hia 
historic journey to the Soviet Union in his book, 


„Historic Trips of a Revolutionary — Sojourn: in the 


Soviet Union, can well imagine how staunch’ was his 
patriotism that he braved the heaviest odds:often at 
the risk of his life in order to fulfil his mission. 


There is no doubt that only a person imbued with: 


a deep sense of patriotism could undergo such 


` hardships.. ` 


How sincere was his devotion to tho cause of the 


. Soviet Union can also be well understood from the 


fact that he, along with many other Indians, risked 
his life and fought shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
Red Army for the defence of the Oxus (Amu Darya) 


front at Kerki in Turkmenia against the attacks of ` 


the counter-revolutionaries. No sacrifice was more 
worthy than to lay down his own life and, he did 
prepare himself for it for the defence of the gains 
of the October Revolution because he felt that 
without the Soviet Union the cause of,all the 
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freedon+fighters and freedom-loving people on earth 
would remain unfulfilled. 

His fight in the ranks of the Red Army was also 
an epic saga of proletarian brotherhood for the 
cause cf Socialiam, the interest of all the working 
class and of all toiling people. 

Shankat Usmani had to pass through all the 
vicissitudes of the hard life of a professional revol- 
utionary. After he returned from the Soviet Union 
in the early twenties, the British authorities in 
India ir their attempt to suppress his indomitable 
fervour end zeal, held: him in prison for as many 
as fifteen years. As an accused in the Kanpur and 
Meerut conspiracy cases, ho was kept behind the 
bars from 1923 to 1927 and from 1929 to 1935, and 


-then аз а detenu from 1940 to 1945. 


+ Howsver, long years of suffering in prison did 
not dim his inborn revolutionary spirit even slight- 
In 1928, during his second visit to the Soviet 
Union, he told a Soviet friend: “We shall thro 
British imperialism into the Indian Ocean.” ' 
Although ho was in his lato sixties when I came 
in touch with him, I found him always as lively, 
smiling and exuberant as ho looked in the. photo- 
graph along with his comrades taken after their 
release from detention in the Kanpur Conspiracy 
Caso in 1927. He was the sort of a person whom 
age could not wither, and his ardour and faith in 
the righteousness of his cause remained luminous 


as eyer. Lean and frail in body, Shunkat Usmani's 
unostentatious behaviour and amiable character 
gave littlo indication of his iron will. Few could 
imagine what hidden fires smouldered within that 
slender frame and what sufferings it had withstood 
during more than six decades of his revolutionary 

b n 

But, to all those like me whom- Shaukat Usmani 
had endeared himself with his sterling qualities, 
he was known not only as a spartan disciplinarian 
and a fine Communist, but also an extremely humane 
person, full of humour and humanity. He had а 
politically rich and varied life and his interest was not 
confined fo gun and powder alone. His wide 
knowledge of the qualities of Indian herbs about 
which he had written a book, also was illustrative 
of his many-sided personality and character. 

He was totally unmindful of his personal needs 
and comforts and led an austero life till his last 


To me, however, “Comrade Usmani”, as I used 
to addressed him, has always been and will remain as 
long as І live a true symbol of unflinching patriot- 
ism, an indefatigable fighter for proletarian inter- 
nationalism, unbounded love for all the toiling 
humanity and a dauntless friend of the Soviet Union, 
aman who gave his all for the cause of world 
revolution, peace, and social progress. He was a 
great son of India indeed. CT 
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was hi3 cool appraisal of the tasks ahead after the 
seizure of power. The transformation of a party of 
revolution into a party of order and builder was in 

‚по serso an саву task. Characteristically, it was 
to the Party and'the Russian working ‘people, 
that Lenin turned for inculcating self-discipline and 
creating order out of the debris of Tsarist society. 
His w-itings and speeches during November 1917 
— Apzil 1918 are full of such exhortations. (The 
Immeciate Task of the Soviet Goverment). 

On -arp occasions when he indulged in forseeing 
the future, he did so with almost cxaggerated 
caution. For instance, while explaining his views 
on the higher phase of communist society, he refused 
to lay down a time-table “since no material is avail- 
able to answer such. questions". 


Finally, Lenin was totally committed to humane- ` 


ness, a quality which symbolises the achievements of 
the Ressian Revolution. His concern for the creation 
of a humane socialist society is proverbial. In the 
midst >f civil war, famine and deprivation, Lenin 
could show eager enthusiasm for the improvement 
in postion of women in society, upkeep of children, 
adult education and even the quality of food service 
in the Kremlin canteen. 

Lenn did not live long (d January 1924) to see 
the freits of his labour. Very close to his death 
Lenin wrote for the last time (January 17, 1923), 
satisfied with the achievements of the Revolution. 
“And now there can be doubt that in the main we. 
have teen victorious,” he concluded. 
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LENIN AND RUSSIAN REVOLUTION (Continued from T 31) 


The totality of his role in the Russian Revolution’ 
does spotlight the essential continuity and relevance 
of the art and technique of making a socialist revolu- 
tion as well as of the building of a socialist society. 
One cannot think of any man in history who accom- 
plished so much in sucha short time against very 
heavy odds. 

Even in his life-time he was idolised as a symbol 
of the success and achievements of the Russian 
Revolution. Lenin himself may well have claimed 
that he made the Revolution. Far from it, On his 
fiftieth birthday when a celebration meeting was 
held in Moscow, he a d only after the fulsome 
praise was over and told the audience: “I must thank 
you for two things: for today’s greetings, and even 
more for excusing mo from Йан to the anniver- 
sary speeches." 0] 
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JANATA’S INDUSTRIAL POLICY: A CRITIQUE (Continued from page г2) 


hundred per cent export-oriented. cases, the Govern 
ment may consider even a fully owned foreign 
company.” A complete somesault seems to have 
been made in the Janata Government’s policy to- 
wards foreign concerns or multinatlonals. One 
fails to understand the rationale of permitting cent 
per cent foreign ownership even in areas of export- 
oriented production or sophisticated technology. 

The basic question for comprehending the impli- 
ations of the Janata’s industrial policy is; Does it 
envisage a new socio-economic framework which 
endeavours to curb the role of big bourgeoisie or the 
multinationals? Or, does й only aim at a modifica- 


some of the distortions of the earlier policy? The 
foregoing analysis indicates that the new industrial . 
policy does not make a bold attempt to alter the 
socio-economic framework, but decides ta operate 
within the present socio-economic parameters. 


NOTES 


Statement on Economic Policy, pp 17-18. 


1Janata Party 
, Letter to 


a V.K. Malhotra, Janata Pariy's Industrial Pol, 
Members of Parliament, January 8, 1978, p4. 

С.Т. Kurien, “Small Sector in New Industrial Policy,” 
Economic and Pollttcal Weekly, Vol VIII, No 9; March 4, 
1978, p 460. 

4V.K. Malhotra, op. cit 


tion of the Industrial Policy of 1956 so as to remove 


,p.6 
‘Janata Party, Election Manifesto (1977) p 4. 





LEFT UNITY 


tendencies within a progressive 
party immediately after the Emer- 
gency pues It is not because each 
one of them is sincerely realising 
that his group and none other 
could fill up the place in the 
vacuum created in the post-Emer- 
phase? There is a race to 

fill the vacuum just as there is 
rush of strong winds when nature 
creates a vacuum in the rarified 
atmosphere. Unfortunately, these 
groups are spinning round and 
round and not moving ahead. On 
the contrary, Indira Gandhi with 
all the burdens of blunders is 
rushing with tremendous speed. 
There is only one alternative 
for the progressive forces to 
capture initiative and itis that 
they should ignore insignificant 
angularities and form a dynamic 


platform of action on the basis 
of least common measure. This 
LCM, however, cannot include 
such elements which have still 
some faith in an economic 
system which is not based on a 
just social order for the most 
exploited class of our society 


which is half the population of. 


the country. Text book limit-’ 
ations have to be given new 


interpretations in tune with the . 


best of national life-styles. 

In this great effort, the two 
Communist Parties alone, I beg 
to suggest, cannot deliver the 
goods. You will soon find that 
even their combination and 
faster march will stop against 
the present inevitability of cir- 
cumstances. “The defence of 
the interest of the toiling, under- 


(Continued from page 25) 


privileged sections of tke com- 
munity” and “the mairtenance 
of our standards and capabilities 
of an industrial culture" demand 
confederation of all such prog- 
ressive Socialists as uncerstand 
the essentiality of marching in 
steps with the progressiv: inter- 
national forces of the world. 
All such groups have to be 
treated as equals and their past 
aberrations have to be ‘gnored 
so far as it is possible. 

Finally, Mr Editor, - agree 
with you in this sequen:e that 
the scattered and  discriented 
Left of today can play a decis- 
sive role because it cannot remain 
week if they unite and pill tog- 
ether. 


New Delhi 


K.D. Malaviya 





OLIVE GREEN OR OLIVE BRANCH (Continued from page б) 
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man, giving way to our impor- 
tunity for something to tape, n 
about the beauties of his land an 
how he loved it even more when 
he was away and summoned it up 
in memory. He was right. North 
Eastern India is beauitiful. It is 
still unscratched by the’ talons of 
industrialisation or environmental 
degradation. It ва “опе more 
chance" region where nature and 
political sagacity can give us спе 
more chance to build a friendly 
society. - | 
But the positive signs I anxi- 
ously looked for are not abun- 


3A 


dant. Not at least in the field of 
integration and understanding. 
Regarding the economic field — 
there are conflicting stories. Some 
spoke of great affluence among 
the urban Mizos, others of acute 
unemployment among the youn 
Both there and m Manipur (wit 
Burma and Bangladesh just 
across the way) smuggling is pro- 
bably a routine activity which oils 
the wheels of the economy. 

Let's not stretch the beauty and 
the exoticism too far. The Mizo- 
ram Government has produced a 
film on the Union Territory. In 


\ 


colour, it is attractive but has the 
weariness of being prett", while 
steering clear of the thorny pro- 
blems of Mizoram — its ontity 
dilemma, for instance, and its eco- 
nomics. Ican't really elaborate 
on the economics, but dispite its 
natural beauty and forest wealth. 
Mizoram is desperately chort of 
food and is now facing a fright- 
ening invasion of rats. Tae pro- 
blem of Mizoram or Nagaland, 
the hills of Manipur and Tripura 
is one the rest of India neither 
knows aboutH пог cares for. 
(courtesy: SUNDAY) 
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Crime and Punishment 


NET week will mark the third anniver- 
sary of the imposition of Emergency, 

and the Janata Party has been in power 
for over fourteen months now. Апа yet 
there has been no firm decision what to 
do with Indira Gandhi with her Emer- 
gency record. ) 

Tae Janata leaders came to power on 
the single-point promise to punish the 
guil:y of Emergency, and yet uptil now, 
nobody has been formally prosecuted — 
except those involved in the Rajan mur- 
der case in Kerala. All the big stars of 
Emergency are moving about rubbing 
shoulders with decent citizens — from 
Bhinder to Navin Chawla, from Dhawan 
to Bansilal. And leading them all is the 
Mother and the Son, гас and Sanjay. 

How did the Janata Government go 
abcut doing this simple job of punishing 
theguilty, & job for which they started 
: us a powerfulmandate from the peo- 
ple 

Let us go back to the last days of March 
1977. The first few days after the unex- 
pected poll results caught the Janata lead- 
ers unprepared, and after some initial 


strains, they could knock together a Cab- 
inet team. At that stage, one of its first 
jobsshould have been to seize all papers 
from about a dozen celebrities of Emer- 
gency from Indira Gandhi downwards. 
Tnis could have been done under due 
process of law, and these Emergency 
heroes and the heroine herself could have 
been served with a formal order not to 


.move out of their places without prior 


permission of the authorities. As soon 
as the new Parliament met, a Bill could 
have been brought to set upa judicial 
tribunal to deal with the Emergency mis- 
deeds including the responsibility of doling 
out punishment. The mood in the country 
was such at the moment that the Cong- 
ress at that time would not have dared to 
a as it. 

ut the old and the aged men of the 
Janata Government, with all their heroics 
and fulminatidns, squandered valuable 
time and it was not till May 28, 1977 — 
full two months after the Janata Party 
‘formed Government — that a notification 
was issued by the Home Ministry to 


appoint the Shah. Commission. Its terms” 
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of reference showed that, it was constrict- 
ed by the old Commissions of Enquiry 
Act of 1952 — which showed there was 
no comprehension on the part of the 
Government, including its redoubtable 
Home Minister, about the enormity of 
Emergency. 

Waa& was stranger still was the decision 
to deal with the entire job piecemeal — 
one commission to look into Maruti 
affai-cs," another into the misdeeds of 
Bansilal, and so on and so forth. In 
other words, the entire evolution of 
Marati as a case of Prime Ministerial mis- 
demzanour was missed, and without this 
probe into the origins of Maruti, there 
could be no understanding of the emer- 
gence of the Sanjay mafia. 

This weakness became evident during 
the course of the work of various Commis- 
sions. The Maruti Commission is largely 
bogged into the financial irregularities 
without touching on the political im- 

tts behind those irregularities. The 
Shai Commission examined the irregul- 
arity of the appointment of bank execut- 
ives but could not go deeper why those 
appointments were at all effected by 
Ind:ra Gandhi, who made them to 
promote Maruti. In the bargain, one of 
the grotesque aspects of Emergency mis- 
rule — namely, the accumulation of huge 
sums of money by Indira and her caucus 
under cover of Emergency — has been 
totel missed. ` 

With the result that exerybody in New 
Delhi and elsewhere talk about large 
stocks of hidden money but so far the 
Government has evidently made no at- 
tempt to bring them to\ light. If Pranab 
Mvkherji is guilty, it is not because of 
some favouritism in making appointments 
but in ensuring the acquiring. and safe 
а) of Indira Gandhi's black money. 
N.X. Singh was hauled up on a petty 
charge but his role in the grand cons- 

iracy of black money acquisition has 

n missed. 

There is, of course, some difficulty in 
mzking a thorough job of bursting this Big 
Money racket under Indira Gandhi. Some 
of the present incumbents of office — more 
precisely, their near and dear ones — are 
or were engaged in the same game with 
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almost the same set of people. That was 
why even after investigation, the Boein 
pay-off scandal has not been disclosed. 
the name of Hinduja was raised in Parlia- 
ment bya Janata leader, it was quietly 
submerged, because the Hindujas are 
believed to have become as indispensable 
to some of the present Government leaders 


. as they were to Indira Gandhi. 


Leaving aside these unmentionables — 
the lure of Black Money corroding 
politics on a large scale under Emergency 
— the entire exercise at investigation has 
lost focus because of the incapacity of the 
Janata Government to understand what 
they have to do with it. Understandably, 
this has been exploited to the maximum 
not only by Indira Gandhi and her 
cohorts but all those who are reluctant 
to concede to the Janata Party the 
bona fides of ruling the country. 

The first round of the Shah Commission 

hearing had а tremendous impact when 
some of the Ministers close to Indira 
Gandhi came and tendered evidence on 
oath. Then came Charan Singh's unbeliev- 
ably stupid intervention ordering Indira 
Gandhi's arrest оп October 3, 1977, on 
charges which in the present-day condi- 
tions could make no impact. The 
clumsy manner of serving the watrant 
was made into a melodrama by her and 
her company, which was compounded 
the next day when the Magistrate 
acquitted her and the Government had to 
beat an ignominious retreat. In the public 
mind, the Government not only lost face 
but questions arose about its capacity to 
effectively arraign her for all the Emer- 
gency misdeeds. 
This setback for which Charan Singh 
has to bear the major share of respons- 
ibility, gave Indira Gandhi the much- 
needed opening to start her mass activity 
in a meticulously organised manner. Those 
in the Congress who had been ;expecting 
hopefully for her punishment were demor- 
alised, and those who had been scared, 
got back their impudence. If any single 
development has impaired the standing 
and efficacy of the Shah Commission it 
was this act of amazing maladroitness 
on the part of the Union Home 
Minister. 


From this point onward, the Shah 
Commission, tho recovering much of 
its lost ground by the shear force. of the 
evidence exposing the hideous skeletons 
of the Emergency cupboard, became the 
target of systematic attack from Indira 
Gandhi’s camp. Two types of attack 
were mounted: on the one hand, it was 
said that the. mpg ee Н тег 
dragging, ex parte, and heard only selec- 
tive cases; б. the other, she along with 
some of the nearest in her' gang refused 
to testify on oath, questioning the s 
validity of the Commission itself. e 


interesting point to;note is that when the. 


notification about the appointment of 
the Shah Commission with its terms of 


reference was made, there was no objec- 


. difficult to discern. 


tion,legal or otherwise, from any of the 
Congress quarters. | 
Side D de. in the pseudo-intellectual 
lours of New Delhi one could hear 
endless talks about the futility of such 
Commissions, the deportment of Justice 


' Shah, the expenses incurred, etcetera, 


etcetera, In other words, а very cal- 
culated Xn. campaign was started by 
Indira Gandhi’s camp and lapped up by 


gullibles and weathercocks to devalue all 

the investigations about her Emergency 

record and the misconduct of her son. 
When the two interim reports of the 


Shah Commission reached the hands of' 


the Government, it once again wasted 
precious time over them as it was clear as 


. daylight that there were marked diverg- 
| Pd ү within the Janata Party 


as to what follow-up ‘action should be 
taken: the hawks and the doves were not 


"Obviously, all this came against the 
backgfound of Indira Gandhi’s renewed 
political activity, leading to her capture 
of most of the existing Congress accom- 
panying the «electoral success of her 
party in the Southern States. The Janata 
overnment today has become the vic- 


: tim of its own indecision and listlessness 


in dealing with I.dira Gandhi. While 
she has been exploiting to the maximum 
every weakness and failure, every short- 
coming and drawback of the Janata 
Government, it, on its part, has chosen 
to drift aimlessly, having no clear-cut 
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' ment and victimisation of textile i 


idea as to what to do with her, how to 
handle her, and how to bring her to book. 
The idea ofa special court has been 
mooted at a very late hour, and now it is 
said against it that it would only provide 
her with a handle to make the process of 
law more glacie the very appoint- . 
ment of such a court would be ch ged 
by. her side before the High Court, 
and.from there before the Supreme 
Court. By the time the Supreme Court 
gave its verdict, a full year and more 
would easily be lost. 
What about her crime in foisting Emer- 
gency. under false premises — а point 


‘which the Shah Commission has very’ 


effectively brought out? The legal pundits 
hold that Indira Gandhi is protected on 
this point by the fact that the proclam- 
ation of Emergency itself was duly placed 
and endorsed by Parliament, however - 


' сар it might have been at the time. 


€ balance that remains looks ridicul- 
ous. Some of the cases of detention, some 
of the demolition of houses, the harass- 
rs 
— that is perhaps about all that might be 
taken up for prosecution against her after 
the Cabinet had cleared them. The entire 
edifice of Emergency oppression has been 
reduced to half a dozen cases of cognis- 
able offence! Is this natural justice or 
political retribution? In the bargain, the : 
importance of revelations made by Shah 
Commission how democracy was subver- 
ted demagogically. claiming to be constit- 
utional, is being lost because the Govern- 


‘ment and the Janata Party have made пб’ 


arrangements whatsoever to educate the 
public about the findings of the Commis- 
Sion. aha 

. Exploiting all these 'Janata.weaknesses, · 


Indira Gandhi’s lieutenants aré hurling.. 


threats — they will ‘take the battle to the 
streets in case she was arrested. On the ` 
other hand, she is busy collecting kudos. 
from the BBC — the very BBC she was so 
accustomed to denounce during Emer- 
gency. And it is fast becoming fashionable 
in New: Delhi’s phoney elitist circuit: to 
run down anybody who strongly feels 
that Indira Gandhi needs to be punished. 
A convenient argument is raised that her 
mass popularity should absolve her from . 
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punishment: it is almost like condoning a 
daco.t if he could win a referendum. Can 
mass popularity. be an alibi for murder? 
Then, why all tne tall talk about the Rule 
of Liw? 

In -he present system, the Rule of Law 
is cer-ainly negated when social justice is 
denied. But that does not mean that those 
who commit diabolic crimes while in 

er— as Indira Gandhi did under 
ergency — should get away with them 
on the facetious argument of their being 
crowc-gatherers. The crimes of Emergency 
do not make her out to be a Robinhood 


but a near-relation of an Al Capone. 

If the Janata Government has reduced 
the question of Indira Gandhi's trial to a 
farce, it has only to thank itself not only 
for its sins of omission and commission, 
but also for its failure to understand the 


. phenomenon of Emergency in all its hide- 
: ous magnitude. Inevitably, there will come 


questions about the Janata’s own readi- 
ness, competence as well as credentials to 
be defenders of democracy in this coun- 


try 
N.C 
June 13 S 


Press Council: Lessons and Prospects. 
C.N, CHITTA RANJAN | | 


AN а Press Council achieve much in India, with’ 

· the state of the profession of journalism and of 
the newspaper industry being what it is today? 

The cuestion is being posed because we did have 
a Press Council for a decade — till during the Emer- 
gency raj it was wound up as unnecessary — and 
the experience of its functioning was not particularly 
exhilara-ing. The controversies over the choice of 
the chairman of the first piv шан еш: 

со 


‘claims about achievement. - 

In the second half of the fiftios and the first 
of the sixties, there was great onthusiasm over the 
concept of a Press Council, with statutory sanction, 
which tle Press Commission had recommended as a 
mechanism for ensuring the freedom and indepen- 
dence o the and for the establishment and 
maintenance of high standards in the profession. 
When the first Bill introduced in 1956 was allowed 
to lapse the next year, there was disappointment and 
even resentment. When finally the Press Council 
Act cam» into being іп 1965, therd were great expect- 
ations, despite some criticism about procedures for 
selection and the like. : 

The actual working of the first Press Council 
asananzi-limax. The composition of the Council 
was unsuited to the tasks assigned to so important 

а body whose purpose was to te conduct 
- Wi (d and the ession, and to 
protect =reedom of the press through moral rather 
than legel atithority. Though the Press Council was 
a statutory body, clothed with certain powers avail- 
able to cvil courts “for the p 


freedom can be dealt with in the same way. 

But without moral stature, produced by its 
compositen and the manner of its functicning, the 
Council will not be taken seriously, which 1s the 
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worst thing that can happen to such a body. 
Mudholkar, the first Chairman, became a centre of 
controversy and resigned. Rajagopala Ayyangar, 
tenacious and pugnacious, stuck to the post till the 
Council was scrapped. 

Apart from the failure to evolve a credible code of 
conduct for the profession as a whole, the first Prees 
Council did nothing about an important purpose 
those who had striven for its creation had had in 
mind, namely, the elimination of monopoly and 


- concentration of ownership which at least till Emer- 


gency was the biggest factor affecting the indepen- 


` dence of the press in India. There is no use goin 


into the list of complaints received and disposed 
by the Co for except in one or two cases like 
the Haryana affair, it devoted attention to peripheral 
matters. Asa spokesman of the IFWJ put it, “even 
the representation (іп the.Council) is heavily biased 
in favour of the people who run the economic side. ' 
of the show — the management, the big editor- 
publishers". d ; 

Without going in great detail into the performance 
of the earlier Press Council, it may be said that it’ 
brought out the untenable nature 


the 
by the profession and by the Press Commission. 
‘procedures by the Press Commission 
seemed unexceptionable at the time, but experience 
has raised many doubts. The Government deviated 
from the Commission’s recommendation when it 
opted for a nominating committee of three instead 
of accepting nomination of the chairman by the 
Chief Justice of India. The nominating committee 
became a problem, and the high dignitaries involved 
were greatly embarrassed by the controversy that 
to develop, and this is no secret. 

t appésrs that at least that lesson has been learnt. 
In the new Press Council Bill (introduced at the end 
of last year). it is provided that the chairman will be 
nominated by the Chief Justice -of India and that 


‘ | 5 


t 


` selection has to be such that the Council will be able, 


, entation is an i 


` E 


other members 


twenty-four years after that recommendation was 
müde it would be legitimate to ask why the Chief 
Justice of India 


E 
and by members of Parliament and others. The 


to deal effectively with the variety of issues listed by 
the Press Commission and in Section 14 (2) of the 
BilL | 
To what extent the owners will get indirect repres- 
important'queation. The quality of 
the professionals inctuded. their background and rep- 
utation for integrity, wili be important. It will not be 
easy to find individuals or representatives of organis- 
ations who can meet the requirements of a genuine 


of У 
earlier had referred to Emergency, the imposition of 
for the first time in free India and 
related matters, including the abolition of the’ Press 
Council. While the demise of the Press Co 
caused not а ripple, the Emergency experience 
have to be borne in mind in setting up the Council 
and in asecesing its functioning later. ` , 
That it had not been able to formulate a code ‘of 
conduct for the guidance of newspapers was one of 
the reasons given for winding up the previous Press 
Council It was no doubt ons of the pretexts for 
eliminating the Council, but the charge can hardly 
be described as baseless. The “code” exercises of the 
variety and of the post-Emergency period 
Commission spelt 
but even the 


Emergoncy 

have not been happy. The Press 

out the outlines of acode 24 years ago, 

journalists’ organisation which had fought for it did 


litde over the years to-enaure its elaboration апд. 


implementation. 

In short, there never has been any honest attempt 
at self-regulation by the press. A voluntary body — 
a concept rejected by the Press Commission — would 


1 


6 


should be brought into the picture 


` thec 


never have comé into being. 
despite its powers, need not necessarily 

“the general confidence and respect of the profes- 
sion", ag was shown by our experience with the first 


` Presa Council in ‘the decade of its quite noisy 


. Some aspects that need consideration by Parlia- 
ment and the profession are: What procedure should 
be laid down for nomination. of working ‘journalist 
representatives? What is the sanctity about havin 
six “editors’”’ among the 13 working journalists 
Even the Press Commission had somethin 
ing to say about the declining status of the editor in 
the newspaper, and today the position is far worse, 
reminding us constantly of the once familiar phrase, 
“literary agents of ргоргісќогв”. How does. the 


provision for representation either of working journ- 
: alists or of newspapers ensure that all regions and all 


languages will be treated fairly and on an equal 
footing? Co-option for limited purposes or periods 
does not appear to be the ideal answer. Who should 
be the chairman of the new Council when it' comes 
up? Why should not the idea of election of the 
chairman by the members of the Council, chosen 


by a "manager"? Need MPs find a place i 
Council, or can other ways be found of getting lay 


g disparag: | . 


.Tepresentatives apart from the ones to be nominated |, 


by the UGC and other bodies? Are the definitions 
of Tap meum and small newspapers satisfactory in 


that need to be considered. ; 


Another aspect is whether those selected will be 


such as to ensure that the Press Council performs the 


prescribed functions without proving ‘amenable to , 


pressure either from owning and controlling in- 
terests or from the Government and the bureaucr- 
асу. The need to keep out elements with а record of 
communal propaganda or anti-democratio .conduct 
must be borne in mind. Emergency showed up the 


Papers for obvious reasons, are known for their 
capacity to turn everything to their own advantage 
and to get on the right side of the Establishment, 
whatever lebels the or parties in power may 
sport. The behaviour many in the profession 

ing Emergency and under censorship would 


Tho new Press Commission will look into the 
pattern of ownership and other such matters (there 
ine fear that the second Press Commission 

will bury the unimplemiented recommendations of the 
first, particularly in respect of delinking and diffusion 
of o ip), but that does not obviate the need for 
uncil to study the trends, which are all 
too obvious, and make suitable recommendations. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ged context? These are some of the questions. 


... їп accordance - 
‘with high professional standards",' among other 
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The 
loss to 
















outstandin 


affairs, he' was also 
himself at Hz 


diplomat, he distin 
against US imperialism, while 
travails of a country emanci 


Mainstream had had. the privilege of 


victory in the war of 


“the continued рагіноп of Vietnam 
_ Ав a tribute to Sisir Gupta’s memory, 


United Vietnam: 
Impact on 
Asian Politics. 


SISIR GUPTA ' 


+ 
L 


нв reunification of Vietnam is obviously an event 
1 of gat significarice for Asian politics.. It may 
even be legitimate to assert that the decision to 
reunify Vietnam has been taken in anticipation of 
a certaim kind of interaction among tho powers in 
Asia. "Therefore, this reunification should be viewed 
not only as an event marking the fulfilment -of the 
national aspirations of Vietnam but as an integral 
part of & continuous process of evolution of the 
politics of this continent. : 
partition of Vietnam was temporarily accept- 
edin 1854 by the leadership of that country in 
deference to the wishes of the peace-loving countries 
of the world and in order’ to’ create the conditions 
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from 


contribution was published in Mainstream of April 


liberation, instead of a prolonged period of separate ‘existence 
and South, remains valid even today. He had asserted that 
been taken in anticipation of a certain и 
perpetuate the division and.to create соор ога for its reunification”. ; 
is article is being reproduced herebelow. 





ing away on June 10, 1978:a$ the comparatively early age of 49, of Sisir Gupta іза 
the academic community and the fraternity 
of diplomacy. Sisir Gupta was. not only a perceptive scholar and specialist. on international 
commentator . widely 
i in the final stage of the Vietnamese 
Чу at Portugal he watched with understanding 


journalists, and no leas to the тоги 


média. Asa 
ple's s 


known in the 


the 
fascigm and the shackles of an empire. - 

ing.contributions from Sisir Gupta. His last 
24, 1976. As he was at the time our 


Ambassador in Portugal, he preferred to take the pen name of “Бају” (variation of his initials 
S.G.) in writing on Vietnam. d ре n 
His assesament of the causes that led to the iflcation of Vietnam immediately after the 

tbe North 


vat “the decision to reunify Vietnam has 
of interaction among the powers in Asia”, and that 
have! led to certain international attempts to 


— EDITOR 


Y 


for a peaceful solution of what was then tho problem 
of Vietnam. On their part, Vietnamese leaders 
had already adhered to tho g of reunification dnd 


le were one people. ' · A 

A real problem, however, had begun to exist 
because the long and arduous course that the 
country liad to tread before achieving its national 
obj left.its marks on the societies of 
' North and South Vietnam. One could often hear 


' theleaders of Viétnam proclaim with sincerity in 


~~ to delay the 


vd 


public statements and private conversations their 
desire not to unify the two Vietnams till the people 
had been prepared for it. The Vietnameso decision 

reunification after liberation grew out 
_ of the confidence that such reunification could be 
day and politically there was 


economic and social and it was admitt 
time and a that ‘process of the integration 
of the two would be spread over a long 


- South Vietnam was a country under the economic, 
cultural and social infiuence of the United States 
and its allies of the West, whereas North Vietnam 
had been engaged in socialist construction from 1954 
onwards. A sudden reunification of the two would 
create dialocations in both parts of Vietnam, causing 
immense problems in its wake. It was, therefore, 
considered necessary to bring about certain social, 
_and economic reforms їп the South before formal 
reunification would take place. 
then did the Vietnamese leaders choose to. 
ifv the country within a year of the liber- 
ation of the South? It is necessary to speculate 
on the possible reasons for this precisely because it 
may have such a profound meaning for the ‘future 


7 





of Asian politics. At any rate, it is clear that the 
international situation had more to do with the 
' Vietnam cecision to reunify their country in 1976 
than апу internal consideration. MEE 
M 


m 


CERTAN profound changes in the international. 

political system took place during the twenty 

years of Vietnam's struggle for independence. 

-It is necessary to remember, though it now 
appears as a remote historical fact, that the Geneva 
Agreement on Vietnam was followed by John Foster 
Dulles's hectic efforts to organise a itary alliance 

in Asia, and that the Seato was born precisely be- 

cause | American Secretary of State had decided 
that no.further changes in the political map of Asia- 
was permissible. The Asian scene at that time was 
` characterised by the East-West conflict, on the one 

hand, by the strong determination of some newly 

: t countries to remain non-aligned, on 
the other. The Soviet Union and China and the 

socialist countries were engaged in a struggle against- 
America, Britain, France and other capitalist coun- . 
tries, wh reas India, Indonesia, Burma .and Sri 
Lanka had emerged as non-aligned seeking new and 
growing relations with the socialist countries, 

' This somewhat tidy picture of Asian politica 
yielded place to.a more complex pattern in tho 
sixties. The Sino-Soviet alliance broke down before 
the end of, the decade, and by the carly 60s it be- 
came clear that China was opting out of the socialist 
bloc. Simnltaneously, pue оти like France 
were: deciding to quit to. organisation 
had come to be known às “anachronistic” in certain 
sophisticated sections. of Western opinion. 
~ The Vietnamése rightly anticipated that the trends 
in Asian politica were such that their own struggle 

. for national liberation might be ham if certain 

‘tendencies ‘were allowed to cryatallise before their 
goals „were achieved. It is a historical fact or great 
significance that the Vietnamese decision to force 
the pace of the achievement of thoir^ national rights 
was taken in 1965, before the Sino-Soviet conflict 

hag reached a point where Ghina no longer felt tied 

own by ideological considerations. The final phase 
of Vietnam's struggle for independence began before 
the Sino-Soviet quarrel had become a fullscaic 
international conflict. Thus. Vietnam was able to 
secure the support of both China and the Soviet’ 
Union for its struggle. A few yoars later, this rem- 
arkable feat might have been impossible to achieve 
as. has been proved in the case of the struggle for 
the national liberation of Angola. 

By the time the Vietnamese achieved their victory 
the international situation had undergone a sea 
change. It is good to assume, in viewing feature 
de ts in Indochina and South-east Asia 
that no power, least of all China, would be bound 

. by any considerations of consistency of their policies 

or by the compulsions of ideological'affinity. Certain 
developments in the South China Sea immediately 
before the end of the war in the South proved to the 
Vietnamese that they will be called upon to deal with 
‘an entirely new situation shortly after their victory 
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м 


was accomplished. What is more, it became clearto ^ 
the Vietnamese that the consolidation of their 
national independence would require an effort to 
keep the whole of Indochina’ free from ‘external 
interference of any kind. The end of the war in 
Vietnam might signify to some powers that they 
were now free to create the same pattern of internal 
conflicts in Indochina that they had been trying to 
create in Southern Asia. 

Taking the large context of South-east Asia, it 


` was obvious that the growing relations between 


China and America would create certain problems 
for Vietnam and other revolutionary. powers in the 
region. As Sino-American relations developed, ‘it 
became clear that peaceful coexistence was not the 
only or even the primary motivation behind their 
rapprochement. For both China and America, one 
of the implicit reasons for sn niai was to keep 
the S -east Asian region free from other external 
influences, particularly Soviet, while they kept their 
own options open to spread theirs. Immediately, this 
meant that China and America must coordinate 


Whatever may have been the subjective arguments 
for this relationship, objectively itis evideht that an 
implicit agreement to maintam the status quo in 
South-east Asia was being born out of the growing 
relations between China and America, ` - ‚ 

The changes in Asian politics have been occuring 
oo the background of certain major changes in 

world political system. It is not possible to 
discuss here in detail the nature and significance of 
these changes. However, a few broad generalisations 
regarding the effects of detente may be made in 
view of the relevance of the international situation 
for the political evolution of Asia. | 

In the first place, the detente between America and 
the Soviet Union has considerably cased international 
tensions and created a climate of peace in East-Weat 
relations. 1 

Secondly, the fact of the easing of tensions between 
the Bast and the West has paved the ground for 
certain other pressing international problems to be 
tackled with a new sense of urgency, thus adding 
further to the salience that the problems of the 
countries of the Third World had attained in the. 
last decade. , . f . 

Thirdly, tho detente, instead of sustaining the 
status quo, has been roviding an impetus to certain 
struggles for national liberation. in some parts of 
the world. . : 

Fourthly, the contest between the Soviet Union 
and the United States in particular, and. between the 
systems of the socialism and capitalism in general, is 
taking the form of an intense but peaceful , compet- 
ition in which the strength and weaknesses of. the 
society, the polity and the eoonomy of the two 
contending system would be exposed. ‚ 

The shape and contours of detente, as it is new 
emerging, will not satisfy all. It will, for example, 
surely disappoint those who expected detente to mean 
continued American dominance -over certain parts 
of the World. The US cannot easily renounce detente 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Panchayat | 
Elections: 
Trail of 
Bitterness 


R, NARAYAN 


T= fanchayat elections in 
`4 Biher, or what the Janata 


Party gl.bly called “restoration of . 


democrecy at the grass-root”’, 
have left a trail of bitterness and 
at least 50 dead in about a 
fortnigh-. And by no means it is 
the end The elections are to 
drag on tillsome time in July, 
with. rep»lling at some places. 


This aad, expectedly, turned ` 


many Opposition leaders Govern- 
mént’s worst critics. Dr Jagan- 
nath M shra, the leader of the 
Opposition in the Vidhan Sabha, 
has demanded institution of 
criminal cases against Chief 
Minister Karpoori Thakur. Tho 


opposition has put the figure of - 


deaths quite high. 
JUNE 17, 1978 


"The killings, about 15 in polico по means they have taken all. 
firings and rest in group clashes, There would have been a world 


have also added .grist to the of difference if they had been 


dissidents’ pro nda mill. Incid- confiscated earlier. So тапу. 
entally, dissidentism has raised deaths might not have occured. 
its head again in the state, un- No political party has put up 
mindful of the results in Haryana any official candidate for the . 


. от neighbouring Uttar Pradesh. posts or Mukhiya and 
for w 


Resentment has apparently hich elections are being held; 
travelled far and wide. they only backed some can- 
Most of the criticism is direct- — didates, Still, much is being ` 
с раш, against the timing made of the elections by some 
of the elections. The reservatio parties, The Indira Congress has 


. controversy had also spread to put the tallest claim by declar- 


rural areas and divided the ingthat 74 per cent of tho can- 
population virtually horizontally. didates su ed by it have 
Backward and forward castes had“ been returned so far, that is, in, 
mentally separated. It was mainly theo first f. 
in view of :this that several About , 11,740 panchayats 
Opposition leaders and some . over 587 blocks in 31 
ruling partymen had demanded istricts are to go to polls, 
postponement of the elections till Elections were completed in the 
sometime when the situation first fortnight in about 7,000 
improved. The government did panchayats. About 3.95 crore 
not agree. It rushed with ita electorate is to cast votes in 
programme and the result could 48,000 booths. Both.the number 
be no better. of booths and voters have increas- 
Before the elections, as is ed since; the last Assembly . 


customary, police officials’ assur- elections due to lowering of voting ' 


ance was that there should be no age from 21 to 18, This has 
cause to worry. The Chief raised the electorate figure by 
Minister said that that elections nearly 45 lakhs. The number of 
would be held peacefully and deaths has also increased con- 
fairly. All arrangements had been siderably from the June polls 
made for the purpose. А largo last year. - 


number of police personnel were The panchayat elections are . 
deployed in the areas where being held in the State much ` 


troubles were apprehended, and after the five-year term expired. 
arrangements made for proper Most of them were conducted 
patrolling in those parts. All last between 1969 and 1971. Last 


these assurances have proved to elections to some of the panch- . 


be unfounded. Not only was ayats were held even earlier. 


there large-scale violence, but The election had an ominous - 


allegations of unfair means, too  , start. On the very first day of the - 


N 


s 


Soveral months ago, tho Chief polling soven persons were declar- i 


Minister had announced that ed dead, two in the police firing. ` 
illegal arms would be seized. ОҒ the seven, three died in clashes 
Licensed arms of the landlords at Shahpur, Anandpur and ` 
who used them for violence Ahiyasa booths in Ghosi block of 
against Harijans and other weaker Gaya district and two in Kashipur 
sections, were also to be seized. and Chandwari panchayats in 
The current panchayat elections Vaishali district. The figure 
have е beyond any doubt multiplied later. . К 
that authorities have not lived Though the lowering of voting 
up to his words Country-made age had a history behind and the 


.pistols, guns, revolvers and bombs State Government did what was 


were freely used during the within its powers in this case — 
polling. MN 7 it cannot lower age for Assembly © 

A truck-load of illegal arms and Parliamentáry elections for 
were seized, but only after they ` it will require an amendment in 
were either used or succesafally the constitution — it was made 
brandished to terrorise the voters. a legal issue by some “vested 


About 200 lethal weapons and interests". They rushed to tha | 


250 bombs were hauled by the 
police in Gaya district alone. By ` (Continued on page 32) 
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The author, President of the AIR Programme 
Staff Association, holds that the article “NBT 
Can Walt" by Hameeduddin Mahmood (Main- 


stream, May 20, 1978) had presented “ошу one 


side of the picture", and feels that Mainstream 


readers “should also know something about the. 


other side”. According to him, the issue invol- 
ved is not merely of autonomy for the AIR and 
Doordarskan, but mainly of restructuring these 
orgenisations. —EDITOR 


\ 
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ANATA party, in its election Manifesto for Lok 
Sabha polls in 1977, had pledged itself to “genu 
ine autonomy" for Akashvani and Doordarshan. 


` about six months and to some it appears to bo an 


agreement in haste. It is somewhat surprising and 
even unbelievable that 12 eminent -persons from 
various specialised fields could produce a unanimous 
report with 216 recommendations in pueden 

members wore else- 


-timo when somo of 


where. Maybe, differént chapters were written in- 
dependently by different members. It is a different 
matter that the report of the Annen Committee on 
the future of broádcasting in О.К. took three years 
and contained dissenting notes on суеп major 
recommendations. Р» 
the Verghese Committee report has 


, neither evo excitement nor the kind of reaction 


-on their protest had given the staff the first indication 


of what to expect in the final report. 
Information and Broadcasting, Minister L.K. 


broadcast discussions on the various aspects of the. 
report. Till date, list of participants has been con- 
fined to members. of the Working Group, a few 
journalists, MPs and ex-AIR officers. No member 
of the staff, belonging to any category, has featured 
in any programme as if the staff has no views, or 
else, no impcrtance is being attached to their views. 
E ne is an expert except those who are in it степ 
for the last two decades. What a concept of profes: 
stonalism and national debate! 
Lastly, their fears, based on past ехрегіспсе, 
the mode of асоро IMP 
ation of such reports are coming true in stages. It 
is an open secret that allthe major recommenda- 
tions of the “Chanda Committee” and even “8.17.” 
have not been implemented, but the official records 
show that of the recommendations have 
been accepted snd implemented. 
: The staff is convinced that recommendations likely 


H 


to. give them fringe benefits will be put in cold 
storage, while some proposals will be implemented 


depertment where the 
recommendations of the Third Pay Commission, 
effective 1973, are lying unimplemented. But does it 
hurt anyone's conscience? 

Broadcasting, in this country, began and deve- 
loped asa governmental department and continues 
to be so even today. The location of Radio Stations 
medien d of Ger үг унн 

ed, i$ was presum physical target 
has been achieved and nothing more needs to be 


It is known to very few that broadcasting is not 
controlled by professionals but really by the Shastri 
Bhavan which is firmly convinced for all times that 
it knows best. It appears to be convinced that the 
rules and regulations meant primarily for the main- 
tenance of Jaw and order or revenue collection are 
equally applicable to a specialised mass media. Its 
calm assumption of superior knowledge is rooted in 
the belief that the chair with its attached powers is 
enough to competently овса the multifarious 
functions of guiding, controling and advising. 
Altho the Director. General of All India Radio 
is of rank of an Additional Secretary, all pro- 
posals approved by him are processed again in the 
Ministry from the section level upwards. \ 

It is too much of а revolutionary idea to convince 
it of the necessity of leaving AIR to profeesionals. 


Instead of concentrating on policy matters and рго-, 


vision of necessary facilities so as to improve the 
working of this mass media, Shastri Bhavan still 
seems to be only interested in interfering in prog- 
rammes and enquiries about why a particular artiste 
was booked or not booked. Stations remaining with- 
out a head for years is of no concern but it has to 


be ensured that the proposals of the Directorate for - 


participation in International Broadcesting,. confer- 
ences and meetir gs are of its choice and likings. . 
Routine transfer orders of senior officers take 
more than four months to materialise — in fact the 
majority of the orders are never implemented — 
these are aluays modified to suit the convenience of 
influential persons. Persons with no godfather 
watch silently — silently and slowly the frustration 
and resignation to fate over-take them. The suffer 
in the process is the service and the listener. but who 


is concerned! The factory continues production and - 


as such all is well with thé world. 

In the light of our experience durin Emergency 
and what has been stated above, it T clear that 
broadcasting can no longer be run ón tbe existing 
heirarchical pattern апа that the present system has 
Outlived its utility. It needs immediate overhaul so 
as tapeet the desired needs of the listeners/viewers, 
while at the same time for the national 
objectives and implementing the national communi- 
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cation policy. The operating culture must change to 
enable Radio and Television to play their rightful 
roles. The sooner the better. . 

A detailed study of the  Verghese Committee 
report shows that it is over-optimistio and idealistio, 
but somewhat urirealistio and impracticable. Noble 
and high-sounding objectives, pious hopes, formula- 
tion of a national communication policy: is not 
nons — the need ія to establish an organisation 
capable of achieving these goals. The biggest weak- 
ness of the report is the un-professional set-up — 
from Board of Trustees to the local stationg. -— 

Itis being said that the major recommendations 
of the Chanda Committee (1966) and the Verghese 
Commnittee (1978) are the same and similar. But it 
has to be admitted that tbe “Verghese Committee" 
began almost where the “Chanda Committee” 
ended unlike the Chanda Committee. The question 
before Ње Verghese Committee was not “why an 
autonomous body"', but “how an autonomous body". 

Autonomy ofa broadcasting organisation means 
differerit things to different people. To communica- 
tion policy experts, it is a chance to test their poli- 
cies, to the staff, it may mean better pay scales and 


_ better working conditions, to the listeners and 


viewers, better quality of programmes. But to a very 
important section of the society, autonomy is syncn- 
ymous with so-called objectivity and 
balance 


Radio and Television is just not news and news- 
based programmes. But unfortunately judgement 
and verdict on the functioning of Radio and Tele- 
vision is only based on this minor segment of the 
pro output. The reasons are obvious — the 
politici the- persons in authority, the journalists 
and the communication policy experts have neither 
the time nor the inclination to listen to other prog- 
rammes. "There is an urgent need to realise the 
importance and utility of other programmes so as to 
reassess the priorities and remove the imbalances. 

It is fashionable to talk of "credibility", “objecti- 
vity" and “balance”. For some time past, it is being 
claimed that credibility and objectivity have been 
restored in. the two media, The same broadcast 
appears tilted to’ political leaders on different 
роте, . Both may Бе justifled. Sensitivity is, per- 

, understandable, but aversion to conflicting 
views is harmful. 

It id: yet to be realised in this country that in a 
oreativo media, the number and duration of prog- 
rammes are notso important as the treatment and 
selection of participants and quality. The quantific- 
ation in terms of the number of words and duration 
may give somo superficial satisfaction but is often 
misleading. One sentence can register а point while 
twenty sentences may be ineffective. The authorities 
may only get satisfaction with the statements and 
reports on programmes broadcast on their directives 
and instructions. It may sound harsh but the fact 
remains that the trend of the last few years to broad- 


.cast statement/directive oriented programmes is still 


continu'ng with quality, originality and creativity 


‚ being the biggest casulties. 


Itis surprising that we refuse to learn from past 


mechan'cal. 


rd 
` 


mistakes and experience — not even of Emergency - 
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period. The pattern and’ contents of broadcasting 
can be controlled but the listeners cannot be 
forced to keep the set on. It it too late to realise 
even now that what the listener ‘dots not accept is 
unproductive or even counter-productive? - 

Oar is far from perfect, but wo hate 
‘to abandon the democratic system. For-a democra- 
tic society, a broadcasting system, free from Gvern- 
men- control, is as vital as a free press An 
autonomous broadcasting system assumes greater 
importance in a country like ours with large area 
and low literacy. Some persons are pessimistic and 
contormists and feel that our democracy is too 
immature to allow autonomous broadcasting organ- 
isation to function. Does it mean that the concept 
of gutonomous broadcasting set-up should not be 
givea a try and be shelved for all times to come? 
Trust begets trust and at the appropriate time it will 
be 2ossible to get persons of ability, integrity, 
autcnomous, independent aad objective mind, 
capable of providing guidance and resisting pressures. 

Itmust be admitted that the Ve Committee 
has provided us with a good blueprint for building 
a nsw broadcasting system. The drawbacks and 
some of the weaknesses can be removed even at this 
stags, but the report with modifications must be 

‘accepted before implementation of any recommend- 
ation starts. 

The demand for autonomy for AIR and Door- 
darchan is not merely a question of autonomy from 
the Government or the civil service, but is mainly a 
pro»lem of restructuring the edifice to restore creat- 
ive and functional freedom to the professional and 
remove administrative and financial constraints. A 
superficial introduction of autonomy with powars 
being shifted to а new set-up, by whatever name it 
mar be called, will leai us nowhere. 

Ta this context there is a strong reservation on the 
recommendation of the Working Group that the 
Boerd of Trustees, consisting of 12 members, will 
alsc include five functional Trustees: three full-time 
— one each for culture, Extension and  Carrent 
Affairs — and two part-time for Finance and Tech- 
nology. The Working Group, in its wisdom, has also 
sugzested; “The three full-time functional Trustees 
do wot necessarily have to Бе јгот those discipl nes. 


We see them as relatively younger people who have .. 


clecrly demonstrated that they are destined for top 
leadership in their own fields. What is required of 
then 15 certain quality of mind and capacity for ins- 
pirctional leadership.’ S А 
. All this makes interesting reading but does not 
aprear applicable. The Board of Trustee will com- 
prize four full-time (including, Chairman), two part- 
time functional trustees and’ six other part-time 
members. If this recommendation is implemented, 
the Board of Trustets and specially the functional 
Trustees will assume the role of super-bosses with 
all powers and ‘no responsibility. Subsequently, the 
Board of Trustees will consist of four cabinet Min- 
‘sters, two Ministers of State and віх D»puty Min- 
isters. 
` Tt would not be out of place to mention here that 
no other country has yet realised the need and nec- 
essity for either fu'l-time or functional Trustees to 
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“normally and principally fulfil а trustecahip funo- 
tion in upholding and furthering the purpose of'the 
organisation". . 

Ít has also {о Бе: remembered that Radio апд 
Television to be effective must be credible. Credib- 
ility usually depends upon the image that the broad- 
casting . organisation is able to create of itself. The 
proposed recommendations regarding the compo- 
sition and functions of the Board of Trustees has 
led to a misgiving — new set-up may act benami 
for another authority. 

The Working Group has also recommended *'lat- 
eral entry at levels so аз to provide “а neces- 
sary infusion of fresh blood and ideas {о ensure the 
bost possible talent for sensitive senior posts". 

This is one of the most objectionable апа danger- 
ous recommendations. AIR ia the only department 
‘for experiments. In 1975, the thea Minister. of In- 
formation and Broadcasting had decided that in 
order to infuse young blood from outside, 25 per cent 
of the-posts of Station Director should be filled by 


“UPSC through direct recruitment. It is a different 


matter that all the 13 posts went to the departmen- 
tal candidates with nine candidatea in the age group 
of 45-50. What a concept of young blood from 
outside? . 

Fhe present Minister of Information and Broad- 
casting has gone one step ahead. For departmental 
promotion from Assistant Station Direstor to 
Station Director ldst month, he decided to agsociate 
three outside experts, This has no parallel or prec- 
edent anywhere in the Central Government, bat 
AIR is different and there isa new party in power 
at the Centre. It brings to mind the view of Shri 
‘Chandra Shekhar, President of ths Janata Party. 
While addressing the National Conveation of AIR 
Programme Staff recently, he said: “А ‘change in 
Government did not mean that there was a change 
in society. All governments are the same and that 
no Government would like to give away its powers." 

Broadcasting like journalism is а specialised 
media ‘and only experts can. handle it. Any out- 
sider, however brilliant in his own field but having 
no knowledge of th» media, will be a misfit. Imagi 
the appointment of a person who tops in IAS as 
the Chief Editor of а daily newspaper. 

- Similarly, there is need to contest the contention 


,of the Working Group that “at higlier levels it is 


not sufficient to be competent or good. One may 
have to yield place to superior talent which comes 
through lateral entry’’. Wao will decide tho super- 
iority of the talent? It’ will, of course, provide the 
administrative convenience to ease out the competent, 
efficient, senior offloers and bring in amenable and 
committed substitutes. In journalistic terms it would 
imply that every competent Editor of a daily news- 
paper or magazine should be méntally prepared to 
yield place to a person declared as being of supsrior 
talent by powers that be. Can any creative or mass 
media function in this atmosphere? 

A few other recommendations like ‘‘intershaigsab- . 
ility in the name of promotional pzospscts’’, “false 
sense of parity" and “unprofessional organisational 
set-up”, also need reconsideration. 

It appears that the basic objectives for constitution 
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of the “Verghess Committee’. have been 
pa into the background. The report has not 
ditcussed in the Lok Sabha nor has the Govern- 
ment accepted it, but it appears that the action to 
treat itin the same old manner has already been 
initiated. Soon after the submission of the re 
in March, a “working committee” of senior 
of the information and Broadcasting Ministry was 
setup to examine and implement the recommend- 
ations supposedly not related to the restructuring 
of Akashvani and Doordarshan. This again is a com- 
mittee of bureaucrats. i 
In this context it becomes relevant to point out 
that the Member-Secretary of the Verghese Commit- 
' the (a Joint Secretary ot I and B) is the Chair- 
man ofthe Working Committee of the senior 


officers of the Ministry and will alto head the 


empowered Inter-Ministry Committee. Is it a 
pure coincidence or by design? This decision can- 
not be justified on the plea of continuity. It is un- 
common for the person to head а committee fo 
take decisions оп the recommendations of а com: 
mittee of which ho was a member. Natural justice 
and fairness demands the separation of the two func- 
tions and appointment of a committee of profes- 
sionals and specialised media expertsto process the 
whole report and not on piecemeal basis.- 

Those who oppose the autonomous set-up and 


feel convinced that about 150' recommendations of ' 


the Verghess Committee (unrelated to autonomy) 
can be implemented within the existing framework 


l 


` with suitable minor modifications, only exhibit their 


inadequate knowledge regarding the broadcasting 
system and its way of functioning. In this country, 
every layman can give advice and suggestions for 
improvement of Radio and Television Programmes. 
Those in authority can even ensure implementation 
of all such ideas, чор of their outcome. 
There was never any or necessity of appointing 
a high-powered committee of experts to make recom- 
mendatians for placing it in а, secret corner of the 
Shastri Bhavan. The immediate need is to' 
the Verghese Committee report with modifications. 
This appears to bethe last chance to put broad- 
casting on the right road. If the present ruling party: 
fails to honour its election pledge and the mass 
medias is again misused in this country, the p:ople 
will never ba able to forget and forgive the failure 


‘of the Janata Government. Indian democra may 
tantlards, 


not be perfect, according to the Westerns 
but the silent, uneducated voter holds the key to be 
used at the most a priate time. | гот 
Some sections of the ruling party seem' to be 
shifting the emphasis from “Full and Genuine Aut- 
onomy" to “Relative Autonomy”. This is distur- 
bing but not surprising. It is true that no Govern- 
ment іп the past has ever agreed to surrender con- . 
trol over thé media. But it is equally true ш 


ment, set up а пез апі healthy precedent and also 
establish beyond doubt its own credibility? Г] | 
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Euro-communism and Indid — 


tinued in the next two issues of Mainstream. Contributions on the subject are 
invited from readers. — EDITOR ` | 





D | э | Те courtesy of Mainstream enabled me to write 
ont | z its issue of December 20, 1969, an article entit! 
“Stalin: A Pla for Re-valuation”. I had written 


th \ n ition ot Leninism, owed it to themselves to observe 
Ac . in however critical а fashion that might be deemed 
W t ET. . We are now alittle over a year away from the 
aters birth centenary of S'alin. One cannot yet be sure of 
E the kind of celebration that the Soviet Union and 
\ the community of socialist countries might hold оп. 
І : шо аш aie саша for nearly 
Р а y alongside Lenin's mausoleum on 
HIREN MUKERJEE .  . Red Square, was taken ont after the 22nd congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
E then buried nearby, on the tomb his sculptured bust 
Е as in tho case of other old Bolsheviks like Sverdlov, 

E Dzerzhinsky and Kalinin : E. 

| Once hailed over-loudly as, almost Lenin's 
' which he never was nor could be (his own hi 

boast was that he was the master's faithful disciple 
and continuator of his work) Stalin has incurred, 
E j no doubt, the wrathful j ment of history for 
\ having, impermissibly for a Marxist, encourag d the 
: ` growth of a cult of his own personality and also 
distorted socialist legality in ways that worked havoc 
and even, for a time, some inhumanity into Soviet 
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The Stalin Phenomenon (Lawrence. and Wishart, 
1976), happens to be the title of a book by Jean 


been ths author of a four-volume of the 
USSR and joint director of a centre Marxist 
Paris, ho has all the ostensible qualific- 


“not really a socialist state", : 
In somewhat guarded language, but never conceal- 


learnedly, t І 
mendacious operation, it 18, to put it miidly, a pity. 

Professor Eifeinstein recalls that he did for many 
years profess his faith in Communism and in the 
Soviet О зіоп out does not feel, he writes (p 152), 
that “I rained my youth and sacrificed і for an 
empty ideal". However, he gives furtner inkiings of 
his mind: “I do not blame those who retreated with 


those who once made a noise about “the God that 
failed" and saw “darkness at noon" in Soviet hfe. 
He does not have the perspscacity of Isaac Deutscher 
who, in spite of his ardour for Trotsky, had the 
honesy.to realise the historic grandeur of the 
November Revolution and of the Soviets that con- 
tinued its creative course. 


While after the Revolution of 1789-93, France . 


nearly forgot Jacobinism and in seventeenth century 
England the couatry was gripped by revulsion against 
Cromwell and the “Зайна” successivo Soviet leaders 
have re-stated their allegiance to tho -original pur- 
and aims of the Revolation. When Stalin was 
repudiated, his body was quietly bured under the 
Heroes’ Wall at the Kremlin, a procedure very unlike 
that when the remaina of the body of Cromwell in 
England and of Marat in France were torn to pieces 
and exhioited to the populace, _. 1 
To Elleinstein, the continnity in Soviet history 


16 "n: 


one can 
. ali that the О 


speaks of “the richness of socialism", says even that 
“Soviet noverthel tho first 
and most socialist 


(p 218): “It now remains for us to build sociatism 


concept, не DUAE QI a ары Western capitalist econ- 


Though in a different plane of thought, Issao- 
Deutscher also had his "European" fixation and in : 
his Cambridge lectures on years of the October 
Revolution averred hrs belief that the socialist revol- 
ution, yet unborn, 


this is fine perhaps, 

In spite of himself, ЕПеіпяіеіп cannot deny many 
posit veland radiant things during Stalin’s long reign 
of power, especially the sheer ‘glury of Soviet resist- 


тал”. 
Unable entirely to forswear his variety of Marx- 


(р 123).and that, unmindful of 
Rosa apod d correct pr stications, Lenin 
and his Bo iks had been “to violate democ- 
тасу” (p 124). The “European” Brahmin comes out 


emen choose to forget 
revolutionary response 
| the bells of revolution 
rang out during the ten November days in the 
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Russia 5f 1917 that shook the world, imper- 
atively on the new-born land of the Soviets a respon- 
sibility it has been carrying іп defiance of unspeak- 
able ordeals! If they choose to malign Soviet soci- . 
alism much before they have shown signs of worth 
while performance on their own it is their 
business no doubt — but it will evoke disgust. 
They may be a learned lot, exuding the sophistic- 
ation cf the salons, but they have yet to feel and 
know and love the truth of history, to perceive the 
complicated, often cruel processes through which 
the soc alist revolution, aimed as always at the re- 
making of man, has been passing in different regions 


of the globe, and after full perception to join the 
fight it entails in myriad forms in various coun- 
tries. ' 
“Weare building a new order." Lenin used to 
say “out of the bricks the old order has left us.” 
This is the task of humanity the world over, and it 
is no easy опо. If “the West" can build its own 
socialist house with concrete and glass, so much the 
better. Meanwhile, let not the Carrillos and Ellein- 
steins muddy the waters with their perverse outpour- 
ings against the greatest instrumeat for the world 
advance to freedom, peace and progress, which is 
the USSR and the community of socialist countries, 


Euro-communism and India 


; E.MS. NAMBOODIRIPAD 
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1 ` i 
prre Bose isa Delhi journalist. According to 
the convenor of the Now Left Forum, Calcutta, 
who hes published his paper, The Indian Communist 
Movement and (A New Left Forum 
Publication, 8/53/2 Fern Road, Cal 1978, Rs,2) 
read at a mecting of the Forum, on February 48, 
1978, Bose “has written quite. extensively on Com- 
unis”. 


m 

The content of the paper can пе praed from the 
subtitle “А study in  revol rhetoric, 
revisionist'doctrine and reformist practice". Again, 


ote 
Indian Communist movement gives up its rigidly 
break-chrough in Indian politics which has somehow 


evadec it for the past half century of its existence. 
Morecver, he suggests that the adoption of sucha 


DOW a can consi narrow the yawning 
gap ж remains-today between i 
and the tic socialists”. 


The booklet is divided into seven chapters. In the 
first two chapters entitled “50 years of Indian Com- 
munism" and “West Bengal experiment", he makes 
а critique of the Communist movement їп Їп ат 
The next three chapters make a similar, critique of 
the irternstional communist movement from, the 
days cf Lenin when a bitter de place irisido ® 
the Sezond International оп: “Revolution or reform", 
down to the post-Second World War year .when tht 
Communist parties of France, Italy and Spain anopt- 
ed positions-of "'revisionism in relation to the ideas 
of Lenin and Stalin." The next two chapters seek to _ 
explain “the basic concepts of Euro-Communism" 
and the authors su regarding what the 
Indiam Communists uld do in the light of the 

snce of Euro-Communism. We p in this 
to deal with the content of the first two 
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Like all confirmed anti-Communists surveying 
the Indian political scene, Bose has nothing but con- 
tempt for the Indian Communist movement which is 
more than halfa century old. Quoting the voting 
figures for the 1977 general elections, he points out 
that CPI and the CPI(M) together po on more 
than 7.12 per cent the votes polled and adds 
that Med ыш а fall from the 1972 voting 

w was 9.85 per cent. He then adds: 

"When one compares it with the Communist 
movement in China which was inaugurated about 
the same time as in India, it looks positively sterile. 
This contrast of results in the two biggest Asian 
countíles has intrigued and puzzled both the Com- 
munist and non-Communist thinkers. Have the 
Indian Communists been talking all these years in 
foreign accents ipcomprelienails to the average 
Indian? Or have they been propounding ideas so 
alien to the Indian psycbe and culture that they 
have hardly any impact оре, minds? Or, had 
there been some serious ects inthe organisation 
and leadership which has not allowed to expand 
certain limits? Or, were there certain aspects in the 
evolution pres tal paine and economic develop- . 
ment si 20s which incomprehensible to 
tlie Со опаа 80 that they could ‘not evolve 
suitable strategy:and to be succoseful in this 
country? Ot, was it because the CPI was so closely 
о мое опон not allowed to make an 
independen assesement of the Indian situation and 
ormulate its own policies more successfully to suit 
Indian conditions? Or, when the CPI(M) was able to 
release itself from the stranglehold of Moscow, was 
its aged leadersbip incapable of ing itself from 
the abackles of Marxist-Lenin st thinking which had 
obviously become sterile and stereo-typed and 
incapable of explaining complex world events — 
espec ally those concerning splits in the Indian 
Communist bloc?” - 

“Whatever might be the reasons," he goes on, “no 
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Communist has honestly tried to explain the stark 
falure of the Indian Communist movement in a 
situation where it should have flourished." 

The present writer is a Communist of over 
40 years standing. He came into the Communist 
Party from the Indian National Congress vía 
the gress Socialist Party. It was the experience 
of working in the two organisations as an activist ın 
both that brought him to the Communist movement. 
Never during these 40 years has he had the occasion 


: to regret the decision to become a Communist. If at. 


all there is room for regrets, it is that he was unable 
to join the CPI earlier than he did. 

Bose and frends like him may rest assured that 
tens of thousands who joined the Communist 
movement before, along with and after the: present 
writer, and did not flinch in the face of hardships 
and difficuities of various kinds ір sticking on to the 
path of Communism, would not endorse Bose's 
view that the record of the Indian Communist 
movement is sterile. They would, on the other hand, 
probably claim that they have been part and parcel 
of the movement whose contribution to the political 
development of the country is indeed creditable. 

Let us look at the facts as they are. Communism 
in India is almost 60 years old. For, as in tho case 
of China (with which Bose compares India), it was 
the “salvoes of the Ociober Revolution" that brought 
Communism as an ideology into India. 

A handful of patriotic, ceath-defying young men 
and women who were then in the ranks of the anti- 
imperialist movement, beard with enthusiasm of the 
first socialist revolution in the world. А hanaful of 
them braved the rigours of crossing the Himalayas to 
get personal acquaintance with the new “Holy land" 
and they came to be known as tbe Mujahirs. A much 
larger number remained in India and started dissem- 
inating the ideas of the socialist revolution — ideas 
which the then British rulers of India tried their 
utmost to prevent from entering India but which 
enraptured the 
оошо pou WHO wae prepared. to lay down 

T the cause of revolution. They are the 
pioneers of India's Communist movement. 


much earlier than in India? 

The author of The Indiam Communist Movement 
and Euro-Communism wuld have us bebeve that the 
indiv duals who manned the leadership of the Indian 
Communist movement were worthkss creatures, 
while in China (he docs not seem to be concemed 
with vue other Asian countries where revolution 
succeeded) were made of sterner stuff. This 
would raise a furth: r question: Why isit then that 
the revolution in Mor golia came to a successful con- 
clusion im the early 208, while it took 25 years more 
for rt to succced in China aod another 25 years in 
Indo-Chi. a? Bose’s theory does not provide answer 
to this question Let us, mee M in a little 
greater detail into the revolutions in these coun- 
tries. 
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interests in a dominantly backward society 


the moral and material assistance of tho rapidly 


economy. 
China could not depend n such favourable 
factors as nelped the M Communists to 


extending over several conturies, which means its 
ruling classes were much more experienced in 


suppressing the people. Nor did rt have (as Mongols 
had) the close proximity of the Soviet Union, enabli 


working 
taking advantage of 
imperialist рим ane among Ho чао. 

This why, as carly as in the 20s ard 30s, 
that is, when the Indian Communists were only a 
“ginger grpup" of a sort in the country’s anti 
imperialist movement, the Chinese Communists had 


in the sense that they already had the посі 
future revolutionary state; the weakness in 


E 


leadership of tbe Chinese took tbis 


‘bat also mobilised the entire nation 


the 
Japeneso and their Chinese collaborators. were 
thus able to play an effective role in the struggic 
against Japanese imperialism and, after this struggic. 


ended in success, go on the offensive against 
reacionary Kuomintang clique which refused to 
accept the offer of a coalition government after the 
end of the war. | - 


mighty imperialist power created a favourable situ- 
ation for the Communists to unite all the anti- 


' protracted war lasting 
their liberation, Korea is yet to 


te it; a part of 
the country is still under American tion, 
We went into the details of these Asian revolu- 


does not depend solely on tho quality of 
tive factors. A favourable objective situation com- 
bined with the subjective factor of a 


са 
ship of the revoludonary movement, 13 required if 


the revolution is to be successful. 


leadership 
the ruling classes (the Congress), which stood at the 
head of the cM Seat 


socialist and Garibi Hatao. Naturally, there- 
fore, they could dominate the politicos as 
much after dence as before. 

The movement too had to contend 


partial and temporary success, but not till 1933, that 
Indian 


is, after tho first genoration of the Commun- 
ists who were clamped in jail under notorious 
“Meerut гасу Cas” wore could a 
a stable leadership of the Communist Party of 


constituted the early groups of байаны: it 
would obviously be doing an injustice to the pion- 

eers of the Indian Communist movement. That 
would be shuttmg one’s eyes to the role played by 
British imperialism which used all its might to prev- 
ent the unification and consolidation of the various 
Communist groups in India into ап órganised Com- 
munists Party. 

Once such an organised all-India leadership was 
formed, the pro of the movement, it can be 
seen, was rapid. Between the formation of the first 
all-India leadership of the Party and the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the Communist Party of 
India (though still a banned organisation) керо 
into the most si t Left group operating with- 
in the Indian National Congress; the trade union 
movement, the kisan movement which was just get- 

the movements of students and in- 


tellectuals, etc. It play a significant role in uniting 
all the Left forces in t anti-imperialist movemen 
against the com Rightist leadership of the 
i challenge Subhas ee ion evén 
up a pe 
hich was mar mot Antal to. to r development of 
fhe ined ena movement. 


Congress, it had to go through a severe test durin 
the years of war, iculary since the Nazi attack 
оп {һе Soviet Union. Whilein the earlier period it 
was 


become “completely i 

It, however, showed that equipped as it was with 
the powerful weapon of proletarian ‘internationalism, 
it could hold its own against all its opponents and 
traducers. While a large number of non-party pat- 
riots moved away from the Party and looked upon 
it-as an organisation of. “‘betrayers’’, i 
expand its activities so as to become far more ex- 
tensive in the country as a whole than it ever had 


been. 
Once again, towards the end of the War, the 
Party regained its initiative in the anti-imperialist 


movement, It became an effective participant (and 
in some cases leader) of the large number of revol- 
utionary mass actions which added up to. what is 
known as the “post-war i er ir upsurge”. 
The Tebhage movement in the Punnapre- 
"Vayalar in Travancore and, above all, the Telangana, 
were led directly by the Party, while in some other 
movements (like the INA Release campaign and 
‚ the RIN mutiny), it was an active participant. ‘It 
was these stru on the eve of freedom and the 
uncompromising struggles which were waged in the 
immediate post-Independence years that made tho 
Communist Party of India the most si 
force in the years after the first general election. 
Since much is said and written about the mistakes 
committed by the CPI during the “Quit India” 
movement and in the 1948-50 period let us make 
it clear that, while mistakes might have been com- 
mitted in both these periods, and while some of’ 
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the mistakes may be considered serious, the 


Communist movement was an integral 
part of the nation’s anti 


i movement. It, 
therefore, became the centre around which all the 
Left and democratic forces rallied in the struggle 
for putting an end to the one-party rule of the Con- 
grees ever since the first general election of 1952. 

It will bo recalled that in that first election itself, 


as the biggest. single Opposien group. It acquired 
the same position in States of Travancore- 
ther "Opposit Hyderabad and West Bengal. No 
ud Du. Left or Right, could ac- 

position. Furthermore, it was the first 
быр Ri ашса tho Conpeu a cui 
party in one State (Kerala in 1957) — a develop- 
ment which was. hailed with enthusiasm by all the 
radical forces in the country, and, therefo:e, natur- 
ally invited the wrath of the class enemies of the 
Communist movement. All the attempts since. then 


id ; 
dS Cosmos nies ME of, course, went thro- 
another testing time. In the latter half of the 
and the firat 


groups called the "naxalites" broke away from the 
CPI(M), thus disrupting the Communist movement 
Despite these disruptions, however, the Commun- 
ist movement as a whole, the strongest contingent 
in it (the CPI-M) in particular, attracted towards 


ngress 
ents in 1967-69 and again. it heading Io 
Ln front governments today — the latter after 
had to go through the fire and hell of the 
Elis Foris esa in West Bengal in 1971- 
72 and the Emergency regime of 1975-77 — shows 
the innate strength of India's Communist movem- 
ment. .: . 7 ES | 
It is not within the province of this article to 
discuss the merits and demerits of the political- 
tactical lines adopted by the CPI(M), the CPI and 
the Naxalite What is relevant is to pom 
out that, despite all the difficulties that had to 
surmounted, in the process of as Eu 
class character of Congress rule, the munist 
-movement bas been able to survive. It is in a 
position today to play a siguificant role in rallying 
all the Left and democratic forces оп 'а programme 
of (a) defence of democracy pari authoritarianism 
and (b) for a Leftward shift in the socio-economic 
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today is far more favourable than at any time before 


for the Left and democratic forces to rally themselves 


any party of the ruling classes. Tho nearly 
that have elapsed the 


elections in the Southern States, that 
matter of time before the Janata , 


nortiern States where it swept through the March 
аа toe eat of making 
any significant break- into the southern 
States, As for the Congress(I) which has undoubtedly 
mad> some gains at the expense of the Janata, its 


Indian today: What 
try? The coliapse of the monolithic ruling party, the 
Congress, took thirty years to complete, while its 
successor, the Janata, may follow the same course 
with n less than thirty months. Regional parties bke 
the L&K National Conference, the DMK and the 
AIADMK are already powerful contenders against 
both the two Congresses and the Janata, while the 
Left fronts already occupy the same position in three 
States. Nor can anybody rule out the emergence of 
new parties, moro combinations of parties on a 
regicnal scale, etc., which would mean an end not 
опо шеречину patio шев рану шон аз 
we. x 


At the samo time, the situation on tho socio- 
economic field is such that, whichever party or com- 
bination of parties is at the helm ef affairs ina 

zular State or a number of States, or at the 


they will not be able to solve the problems ` 


tre, 
of the nation. What has ended in fiasco is not the 
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rule of this or that party but the capitalist path of 
development adopted by all parties of the bourgeois- 
landlord classes. i 

It is to meet this situation that the CP has put 
forward the of uaiting all the t and 
democratic forces around the two-fold programme 


of completing the process of dismantling the author- 


itarian regime and making а Loft-ward turn in socio- 

economic While differing from the CPI(M)'s 

concept of Left and democratic unity, several other 

elements — whole parties and elements in 

all parties and a large number of mass orgarisa 

and politically unattached individuals — endorse the 
o 

Here, 


envisage. (To be continued) 
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:How do I get the best wash?’ 
_ Hindustan Lever believe you have a right to know: 
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Hindustan Lever have spent years talking.to housewives about their 
washing methods. Our research shows that if you follow the right way 
to wash your clothes, you'll be surprised at the results you get. 
You will get the most out of your synthetic detergent powder if you 
follow these do's and don'ts of good washing: 
e Do follow’ the directions 
on your detergent powder pack. 
‚ e Do use hot water for 
white cottons. 
e Do check colours for fastnese 
уй before washing. 
e Do use plenty of water. 
The clothes must move freely 
for the dirt to get out. ` 
e Do soak clothes for 1/2 hour, 
tonger if роваіЫе. 
e Don't beat clothes. . ` xe 
e Do knead the fabric inside 
2 the synthetic detergent solution. 
ES А e Do rinse thoroughly in plenty 
: ', of clear water: 
v Do treat stains immediately ` f 
with cold water. 
f you have any questions about correct washing méthods, or how to get the Best value from your 
washing powd өг, write to Surf Washing Advisory Service, P. О. Box'No. 822, Bombay 400 001. 
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June 26: 
South .. 
Africa's 
Freedom 
Day — 


KAY MOONSAMY 


M 


\ 


pun РЛ А for emanicipa- ' : 


_*tion,~historic dates are born, 
and such a date in the annals 
of the liberation struggle waged 
23. the African National Cong- 


ANC) of South Africa is 


Jünó е, South Africa's freedom 
Da 


yo . 
This day signifies the hopes 
неш of the oppressed 
and struggling people of South 
Africa which arose as a result 
of 18 Africans being shot dead by 
the fascist on May 1, 1950 
for pating in a peaceful 
May Day e. Evar since 
1950, this important and historic 


day haa become а day of redsdi- ` 


cation and resolve -for the op- 
* people for their struggle 

or freedom and i dence. 

It war also a day new 

campaigns were launched to 

oppose the inhuman and barbaric 

system of ap of apartheid. ` 

Aai de is Chief Representati 


Asian Mission of the Ae National 
Congres; of South Africa. 
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Tho ANC will orice again com- 
memorate June 26 in South 
Africa under conditions of illeg- 
ality by the underground machi- 
nery of our organisation. The 
revolutionary people in our coun- 
try will be' joined by all anti- 
imperialist and progressive forces 
the world over in observing this 
revolutionary day. 

, This year June 26 һава special 

in view of the UN 
decision which proclaimed 1978 
as anti-Apartheid Year. This far- 
reaching bold step is yet . another 
decisive step by the UN to rouse 
and mobilise the international 


‘‘community against the evil, bar- 


baric and rotten system of apart- 
heid. This clarion call by the UN 
should be supported by all anti- 


imperialist and prog. ive forces 
| throughout the world 

‚ In observing this day the ANC 

will pay its highest tributes to its 


members and patriots who laid 
down their lives for the cause of 
freedom and in 

The movement inside | Sonth 
Africa, ever since the mighty up- 
rising of Ко is growing daily 
among all sections 
of the South үү» population. 
This revolütionary upsurge is due 
to the sharpening contradictions 
between:thY oppressed masses, on 
the one hand, and the Pretoria 
regime, on the other. 

The evil and obnoxious apar- 
theid system is being challenged 
daily by the Black. people. The 
stragglo against tho racist regi- 


‘me is continuing through strikes, 


mass demonstrations, street bar- 
ricades, sabotage "and armed 
actions. 

On this historic iocum it is 
necessary to reiterate once again 
that the ANC is. firmly commit- 
ted as over -to the armed stru 
gle because this is the only path 
to put ал end to the scourge of 
the''racist-fascist rule in South 
Africa. 


Since our last commemoration 
meeting on June 26, 1977, further 
repressive and high handed action 
has been taken by the Pretoria 
ыг by mercilessly beoning 18 

legal organisations last year and 
селш, граду of its leaders 
notorious Terrorism 


ен The silencing of these legal 


organisations is further testimony 
that the regime will not tolerate 


any opposition от xcriticiem of its 
policies from any quarter. - 

It should also be pointed ont 
that after the collapse of Portu- 
чеге colonialism, the situation: 
in Southern Africa has changed 
tremendously. Ав .a result, 'the 

t against the  reactionary 

Че minority, racist regimes 
in South Africa, Namibia and 
Zimbabwe 18 gaining momentum 
daily. 

We wish to warn Africa and 
the world that the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s pronouncements 
on Southern Africa and Human 
Rights should not be seon asa 
genuine and positive step. It isa 
brutal deception and fraud, be- 
cause the US Administration 


merely pays lip-service about this 
matter : 


One, has to look atthe un- 
coasing ort being given 
ths US pu only to the an 
minority regimes in Southern 
Africa but to all’ reactionary and 
corrupt regimes which trample 
over basic fundamental human 
rights. It is precisely because of 


_the support from US imperia- . 


lism and its allies that the Pre- 
toria coterie is not only main- 


. taining its politically corrupt and 


rotten regime, but has also wiped 
outevery vestige of democracy 
and fundamental human rights, 
Because of the Carter admin- 
istration’s wishy washy stand on 
this question we are constrained 
to say without any fear of contra- 
diction that the administration 
is not qualified to speak on 


_the subject of human rights bec- 


ause more than 30 million Afro- 
Americans are treated as second 
class citizens in their country of 
birth. Further, its criminal econ- 
omic blockade against Cuba, tho 
savagery and barbarism commit- 
ted‘against Vietnam, are yet other 
reasons why the’ Carter Admin- 
istration has no moral basis to 
talk about human rights.  . 

Wo further wish to. state that 
we have no illusion about their 
strategy and tactios in regard to 
South Africa in particular and ' 
generally to the whole Southern 
. What the Carter 

tion, which represents 
the ie теа догу ees in the US, 
want is some 


(Gontinued on page 25) 
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Environmental 
Deterioration 
in, 

India - 


VASANTI GUPTA 


T= word environment u mally 
conjures up visions of air pol- 

lution, water pollution, eto., ` but 
in fact this is just опо: facet of 
environmental deterioration. Our 
physical nature, our mental 
health, culture and institutions, 
our opportunities for challenge 
and fulfilment, our very survival 
— all кш these are directly related 
to and by the environ- 


kr nee ae upon the 
mi Tany. deen functioning of © 


the natural systems.of the earth. 
In India, even though pol- 
lution as such is still not as 
severe a problem, the others 
: make up for it. Land misuse is 


ralway had wood burning eng- 
ines. The wood for burning and 
Бош фе fora .was supplied 
forests near Ajmer in 

- The stripping of tbe 
forests fous cand the hills of Ajmer 
ickly led to soil erosion and 
ye appeared. Another result 
of the steel rail’s advancement 
was the pits made near the rail- 
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' fallen leaves in the 


way lines to raise. fhe steel rib- 
bon. They became breeding 
grounds of mosquites and mal 
aria. 

Later, when large dams were 
built, they were responsible for 
raising the water table in the sur- 
го areas leading to a change 
in the ecology of the surrounding 
areas to the detriment of the 
environment. First the fish cat- 
ches increase because of submer- 
ging of vegetation which provide 
m food, and then dec- 

e 

The increasing deforesation has 
alsoled to many ills. Since the 
catchment areas of many rivers 
have been denuded, the waters 
that should be stored in the roots 
of the trees’ immediately run off 


- orevaporate, causing flash floods 


in rainy season and no water in 
the summer. 

Indore city in Madhya Pradesh 
had a large river, abouta 100 
yards across, called Khan, run- 
ning through it thirty or forty 
years ago. Now, because of 
heavy deforestation, the river is a 
few yards wide and full of 
Fen All. goes on: w 

ons were spent on ice 
the waters of the Narmada, 70 
miles away, to parched Indore. 

Similarly even in the bill 
areas, the perennial springs with 
sources-in the pool of water col- 
lected in the roots of the trees, 
are drying up with the chopping 
of is tees The villagers havo 

o miles for water. 
o ee actions of the develop- 


mental agencies are also at cross - 


pui poi: They are treating the 
ts like kamdhenu, the Hindu 
mythological cow, which would 
continuously give riches. Know- 
ing that there are too many ani- 
mals grazing the forests, they 
are introducing yet more -sheep 
and cattle in the area by giving 
loans to the people. ' 
There is not he dores grass or 
t. So the 
forests аге denuded "ind yet the 
cattle are underfed. All the while 
the other valuable prod 
medicinal herbs, roots, ves, 
edible 
disappear. No new trees are 
allowed to grow, they are eaten 
der dica Itisa zero sum 
not a negative one. 
orf this is the state of the for- 


fruits and mushrooms. 


ests, that of fho mountains and 
deserts is not better. The craze 
of mountaineering has left the 
routes to the popular peaks like 
the Everest, Annapurna, eto., 
littered with tin cans, plastics, 


‘etc, Apart from the. aesthetic 


deterioration, some of the harm- 
ful left-overs kill the animals. 
The hundreds of feet tramping 
on the trails have destroyed the 
mass lichen, etc., that feeds lifo 
in the snow mountains, thus 
creatiog deserts out of them too 
The ' deserts are increasing due 
to deforestation. Bat even their 
ology is being disturbed. A 
desert is not lifeless, it has vego- 
tation and fauna When thous 
ands of people are settled in it for 
agriculture, all the "flora and 
fauna, go by the wayside and in 
the long run the deadly dead 
desert will try to encroach оп 
agriculture requiring greater out- 


‹ lay on fertilisers, irrigation, stabi- 


lisation of sand dunes, etc. leading 
to yet mote deterioratioa. Tho 
effects of Rajasthan Canal caa 
only be speculated upon. 

-The worldwide tourist boom, 
teamed up with rapid and cheap 
transportation, threatens ths very 
values upon which tourist attrac- 
tion is based. Today we see our- 
selves in the mirror of Western 
ideas and Western people. Never 
before had the craze. been so 
strong for things Western or at 
least urban. We are losing our 
cultural moraing. 

The growth of economy has 
been marked not just by greater 
production but also by the accel- 
erating pace of use of technology. 
It has-provided now certain solu- 
tions to our material well being 
but also created problems which 
will hinder our enjoyment of 
them. New chemicals, new uses 
for metals, new means of trans- 

tion, novel consumer goods, 

medical techniques, and new 
industrial processes — all repre- 
sent potential hazards to man. 

In the Indian context, many of 


‘the imported technologies, . un- 


suited to our environment, have 
not only caused pollution but 
have been the cause of tranafer of 
resources from the poor to the 
rich. The cheap and fast transport- 
ation has provided the rich with 


a wayto siphon off proca of 
ап area, say oranges in Nagpur, 
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to the rxh in Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta, while the poor, 
finding oranges too expensive, cat 
the worst or none at all. 

Pollution is the most promi 
nent and immediately pressing 
environmental concern, but it is 
only one part of the whole pro- 
blem. It isa highly visible and 
dangerous sign of environmental 
deterioration. Pollution occurs 
when marerials occur where they 
are not wanted. DDT isa valu- 
able weapon against Malaria, but 
when out of , for example, 
in mother's milk, it is definitely 
out of place, and a symptom cf 
ofa serious danger turking be- 
yond the horizon. 


Many people believe that India - 


is so litte industrialised that no 
serious pollution can exist. They 
forget tat we are one of the 


most incustria countries of 
the Third World, Moreover, wo 
have imported the wasteful 


technologies of the West, which 
create goods and pollution, with 
the result that most of our indus- 
trialised areas are as badly pol 
tuted as the Western counterparts. 
The ат pollution studies of 
four cities, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi and Kanpur showed levels 
of toxic fumes in busy roads and 
industria. areas to be reaching 
above the tolerance level values. 
The Western technology which 


believes & should throw opt any- | 


thing that a particular facto 
does not need, has been responsi- 
ble for polluting our rivers. The 
Ganges starts being polluted by 
the antibiotics plant at Rishikesh. 
takes the industrial and sewage of 
the cities enroute up to Calcutta, 
and them flows into the sea. 
Along е way millions drink the 
water, beth in it and so on. 

Other rivers are also getting 
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reforms and concessions to be 
made to the oppressed people, 
but not the destruction of the 
fascist and apartheid state in 
South Arica: 

In commemorating and obser- 
ving June 26, the ANC urges 


all freedom lovers and progres- · 


sive organisations and 
ments to. pledge their support to 
our movement, and also work 
vigorous y for the implement- 
ation of the various resolutions 
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govern- 


-polluted. 


“the nomali 


The rivers around 
Coimbatore stink with the water 
from the leather tanneries, and 
one of the ingredients is chrome. 
A preliminary survey shcwed the 
fish from the creeks of Bombay 
and sold in the markets there, like 
Hila, have very high concentr- 
aop of mercury in their head and 


nes. 

The irdustrial area around 
Dhanbed, spreading up to Chan- 
drapur, Bhillai, etc. is justifiably 
called the Ruhr of India. It is 
highly industrialised with mejor 
mining and manvfacturipg activity 
concentrated there. The pollution 
is also like Ruhr. What to talk of 
factory workers and miners, even 
the white-collar workers have high 
rates of respiratory and other 
discases. 

There is another excuse trotted 


'out that all this pollution still 


does not effect the rural arcas. 
The "modernisation" of agricul- 
ture has let loose even industrial 
pollution in then. Pesticides is a 
serious example of it. A majority 
of the pesticides presently used in 
India are banned in the West. 
Starting from the harmful carcin- 
ogenic effects of Dieldrin to 2, 4, 
5, T (a defoliant used in Vietnam) 
are used in India. 

Most herbicides, nematicides, 
weedicides, although manufac- 
tured in tbe West, are banned 
for their harmful effects on 
human beings. They were gener- 
ated as a side effect of war 
research. The effects of pest- 


icidea are far reaching. The fertil- - 


isers liberally used in the fields 
have residual effects which may 
become poisonous. They lessen 
plant resistance (so they have to 
use more pesticides) and alter soil 


` -structure. Fertilisers also reach 


sub-soil water and pollute it. 


adopted by the UN, OAU, and 
ed movement against 
apartheid South Africa, 

On this historic day, the ANC 
will once again pledgé-.its full 
support and solidarity with the 
heroic and fighting peoples of 
Zimbabwe, Namibia, Palestine, 
Western Sahara and the Canary 
Islands. 


In our revolutionary struggle 
for emancipation, the OAU, the 
African frontline states (Tan. 


This is apart from the fact that 
most rural settlements suffer 
environmental dificiencies of their 
own, notably pcor housing, lack 
of potable water, and inadequate 
facilities for disposing of human, 
animal and household wastes. 

Environmental deterioration is 
nota new phenomenon. It has 
happened over the countries in 


different parts of the world. Most. 
civilisations 


highly advanced. 
created environmental imbalances 
around them by their extra. 
ordinary demands on the natural 
resources around them (like fire- 
wood land, garbage disposal, etc.). 
They then raid for it by a series 
of famines, plagues, etc. which 
would decimate the ion 
and restore the balance of nature. 

If the balance could not be 
restored the arca became arid and 
‘suffered chronicallly. This happen- 
cd ш areas where natural forces 
were precariously balanced and a 


itself. There is an increasing pace 
to the problem whose conseq- 
uences may be as bed as a nuclear 
holocaust. Ona global scale, air 
pollution can trigger off climatic 
changes, ocean’s pollution may 
affect our ability to use them, and 
they are the ultimate garbage 


There has got to be a tum 
around in the way’ we think for 


all this to reduce because tech-' 


nology, after all, depends on 
сше. ] : ; 


(Continued from page 23) 


zania, Zambia, Botswana, Moz- 
ambique, Angola), UN, non- 


countries have 
rendered tremendous support to 
our organisation. The ANC and 
the struggling masses of South 
Africa deeply appreciate this 
revolutionary solidarity and it 
should continue until final vict-' 

Ss cause is just. We shall 
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In | 
Defence 
Mic 
. Third: | 
World . FIM 


JEREMIAH NOVAK 


\ 


I^ recent months, many of those who support third- 
world programmes have met a barrage of criticiam 
against governments in Africa, Asia and Latin 


America. The governments are repressive, wo аго 
told, any general programme proposed by them must 
be equally repressive. 


The Carter Administration’s human-rights pro- 

. gramme, in particular, taken -the initiative 
: from third world supporters. Posing as the champion 
of human rights, the Administration has condemned 
the Governments of Uruguay, Ethiopia and Argen- 


tina and, by doing so, has forced the world to look:’ 


at human rights as the main issue, and not to look 
at the broader picture of global social justice, — which 
asks decper questions. 


oS ee 


Other writers in this attack-the-third-world school 


have attempted to charge the Third World as a 

whok with making its call for a new world economic 

order nothing more than a weapon m demand 
or is Economic Consultant of the US journal The Aria 


uth 
Mail. This contribution is reproduced from the US journal . 
America. 


D 
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reperations from the rich "T Thee writers ` 


would have us believe that the new international 
economic order is no more than a political trick. 

Nevertheless, the issues raised by the new anti- 
third-world coalition that centers around the Carter 
Administration, the 
Trilateral Co 
contain some trnth, but not the whole truth. 

‘What the critics never speak about is ће link 


‘between the establishment of dictatorships in the 


Third World and the role of international institutions 
such as the ‘International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank, which are controlled, by Western 
governments. Indeed, we do not like to belisve that 
third-world dictators are creatures of the pan 
international economia order. Moreover, wo not 
like to believe that the torture practised Ly these 


regimes originates hero in the West. Let as 2xamino' 


the charges individually and determine if the иче! 
oder i nok elated to ШЫ соса 087 raised by anti- 


` third-world forces. 


There can be no doubt that the Third Wo-ld is a 
sea of dictatorship: Brazil, Argentina, South Korea, 
Indonesia, Bangladesh and the Phili 
in point. Moreover, these are more 
repressivo than! our newspapers report. Jailin 
beatings, torture, mass arrests, ы рады ‘of 


press, corruption and violence are often 
P instrumenta of third-world 
Such is the reality. Who foto blame? In larg part, 
we in the West forget that, except for tho, Marxist 


countries, many third-world dictatorships are sup- 
ported by the Western-ron world economic system 
Terona PN the World Bank and tho Interaational 

o 

What is not widely understood is that the dynamios 
and policies of the IMF-World Bank system and 
other agencies, such as the Export Bank, foster dicta- 
torship, and these dynamics lead to such capitalist 
dictatorshipe as Chile, Iran, South Korea and the 


‘Philippines, Indeed, the recent debate in the Соп- 


gress on H.R. 5262, the human-rights proviso of the 
World Bank replenishment, emphasises this link ‘by 
calling attention to the need for the World Baak (and, 
as we shall soe below, the IMF) to be aware of its 
Purus impact whenever it lends to ‘dictatorships. 

most aid to dictatorahips comes Strom the inter- 
national lending institutions. 


Only 6 per cent of the aid the Philippines receivos 


comes тоъ Con ionally approved allccations, 
94 per cent is provided by the international lending 
agencies. For South Korea, 22 per cent. comas from 
Congress, 78 per cent from the international inati- 
tutions. In all, 69 per cent of all RAE ily oe Third 
World comes not from Con 
funding, but from the ME eed Ba Bank and the 
Asian, Latin American and African Development 
Banks and Export-Import Bank. Another 25 to 30 
per cent of total financing is provided by multina- 
tional banks. 


These data, doveloped by the Centre for Inter- | 


лушу, Policy, place the burden of support for 
orld ditstonhive on the international lend- 
ing agencies and the private banks, not on the US 
"Congress. 

| 
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The reason is not only the huge sums involved (in 
1976, 24.9 billion dollars flowed into the Third Wor 
18 billion dollars from the big’ international financi 
institutions), but also the fact that before giving aid, 


. the IMF and the World Bank insist that the Third 


World nations follow certain economic. policies. 
These policies have a fixed pattern. The recipient 
nation must-control wage levels, increase exports, 
mainta-n high interest rates, open the door to foreign 
investment, practise population policies and: unleash 
i enterprise. І АН 
The IMF is the prime mover in these policies, 
with {ле World Bank reinforcing the agreements. 
The syttem works as follows: ; 
- Most Third World countries constantly import 
more -han they export. To finance their trade 
deficit, they must obtain loans from the IMF, tho 
World Bank or private Bank, or they must attract 
private investment. Usually, they obtain -foreign 
exchange from all these sources. However, before 
private banks, the World Bank or private investors 


receiving a loan, recipionts 


- will provide iw the IMF insists on a "'stablis- 
ation” policy. Before 


x 


' subject to a "standby" 


must fellow policies consonant with IMF guidelines. 

The IMF basically gives three types of loan. The 
fict are unconditional loans, of up to 25 per cent of 
a couatrys quota at the IMF. These account for 
bat a small percentage of the funds а Third World 
nation needs to borrow. " : 

Second are conditional loans, equal to the other 
75 per zent of the quota. These loans are subject to 
IMF regulation 102-52/11, which reads: “Tho 
Fund’s attitude toward the position of each member 
; should ое еце пе pole пешеп 
will pursue uate to overcome pro- 
blem. The policies, above all, should determine the 
Fund't attitude.” . sva 

Whst this means is that, before the IMF ts 


imposed dictatorship, 
release (IMF ` No. 74-23) that “‘the Fund agreed to a 
purchase by the Government of India... in support 
of to reduce the rate of 


dhi imposed 
severe unrest and led. her to declare a dictatorship 
one year later. . І . 
Éut regulation. 102-52/11 is not the harshest kind 
of terms the IMF demands. If a nation needs to 
borrow more than 100 per cent ‘of its quota, it .is 
arrangement, which man- 
dates ruthlessly strict conditions and allows the IMF 
an observer to the country to see that the 
followed! This is what happened in Zaire 
when .after long delibsrations, the IMF announced 
that a study by atrangement had been concluded in 
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policies and that takos 


January 1977, calling for the appointment of an 
IMF observer. ; : 
These conditions are written into a letter of intent 
from the country to the IMF and then are forced on , 
the economy. The IMF’s power to set a nation's 
price and wage levels and to raiso its interest ratos is 
во great that, in effect, IMF manages the economy. 
Though the “price” of an IMF loan is high, there 
is often no al tive. The Philippines. had no 
alternative in 1972, nor did India in 1974 or Zaire in 
1977. Forthe IMF stabilisation plan is used by the 
World Bank as a sign of “credit worthiness”, And, 
when the World Bank agrees with the IMF, big pri- 
vate banks and private investors аго willing to‘grant ` 
loans. For many Third World nations, the choice is 
between compliance with the IMF and bankruptcy. 


T= Philippines is an interesting case, because 

Ferdinand Marcos was the elected head of state 
before he, declared martial law in September 1972. 
Four months earlier, the IMF warned the Philippines 
that unless it changed its economic policies radically, 
credit would be cut off. President Marcos acted 
decisively in September, assuming dictatorial power 
and implementing tough austerity programmes. À 
few days after martial law was declared, an IMF- 
World Bank team came to the Philippines to draw 
upa major plan for the economy along Western 
ines. ` Marcos, had been elected on a liberal 
and nationalist programme, had succumbed to IMF 
pressure. Had he not, someone: elso might havo 
wrested away control. 

President Marcos faced a crisis not uncommon in 
developing nations. To attract desperately needed 
aid, the government is forced to impose “austerity” 
in the form of frozen эрез, higher interest rates, 
increased foreign investment and export promotion. ' 
Such austerity is widely unpopular, giving the 
governnment's opposition a handy weapon. , Those in 
power must yield to rivals or opt for dictatorship, 
most leaders choose the latter, partly because the 
opposition, if it wins, will face the same choice. ' - 

As James Morell, an associate at the Centre for 

. International policy testified before a US Senate sub- 
committee on April 6, 1977: ‘In practice the inter- 
national lehding institutions have a ‘marked prefe- 
rence’ for governments willing to implement tough 
austerity programmes, to hold down labour unrest 
and to ordi esa countries wide open to foreign 
investment. When these policies ate adopted, 

foreign aid (from tbe World Bank) increases. But 

these policies hit most ‘directly at the poor..." . 
Consequently, the link between the IMF-World 

Bank group and dictatorship noeds to be thoroughly 

studied. And before we criticise. i World 
nations, wo had better be aware that chances are the | 
curren ашып оле аео Чы апа 

World B support. | 
But this is not the whole story. 


A’ noted above, the Carter Administration - ig 
aware of this link and has asked the Congress 

to include in the bill to increase. World Bank funds, 
a proviso that would forbid the US representative on` 
the World Bank to vote aid to regimes that torture. 
| - att 
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their citizens or violate other human rights. Bat the 
Carter proviso, as praiseworthy as it is, makes no 
attempt to require the recipients to practise demo- 
cracy, social justice, free speech or treedom of the 
press. As a result, the proviso would do no more 
than halt flagrant abuses of criminal arrest. 

This approach leaves intact regimes that either 
cease the use of torture, arbitrary arrest and:prol- 
onged detention, or that can hide these abuses. The 
Carter proviso does not provide a way for a govern- 
ment not willing to conform to IMF guidelines or 
that demands that the West make structural changes 
inIMF lending policies. Radicals who demand a 
true change in IMF-World Bank policies are treated 
with contempt. And the Carter campaign on human 
rights is unlikely to change .the pattern of dictator- 
ship at all, because ‘human rights", as defined by 
Carter, only prevents torture and political arrest, not 
dictatorship itself. x 

Bat so that this lesson is driven home, tho IMF 
does not grant “random” standby arrangements. 
In all, 315. standby arrangements have been made 
sinoe 1960. Most of these, over 80 per cent, have 


been made in the Third World, and most of the dic- . 


tatorahips are located there, as well. А 
The data presented here suggest that the sup- 


pression of human rights is not a Third World © 


phenomenon, but a result of the present international 
economic order and ofthe IMF and the World 
Bank, the two critical institutions of this order. 
Human rights require radical change in those instit- 
utions, and Third World has said this repeatedly. 


Om of the repeated errors about third-world 
thinking is that tho Third World is demanding a 
new international economic order to recompense it 
for colonial policies. This charge grows out ofa 
meeting held in 1975 in Lima, Peru, when the non- 
aligned nations included it ia their Lima Declaration. 
What first must’ be sorted out hera is that the two 
concepts, retribution of colonial misrule and the 


'. mew international economic order, are not related. 


Tho action paper for the new international econ- 
'omic order is not a product of the nonaligaed 
nations, but of а second third-world group known 
as the Group ,of 77. The later group does not ex- 

itself in Marxist language and makes no 
attempt to demand retribution from the former 
colonial powers. Moreover, the documents of tho 
new international STE ati Et 

lutions passed by tho six seventh в 

шош of the United Nations in 1974 and 1975, 
the Declaration of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States, passed by the United Nations in December 
1975, and the a Declaration of January 1976, 
make no mention of retribution from former colon- 
ial masters. Article 16 ofthe Chapter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States lays claim on present 
and future acts of colonialism, but not to past acts. 

Similarly, the preamble of the new international 
economic order passed in May 1974 emphasises 
present and future acts of colonialism, not past acts. 
Indeod, the Manila Declaration, which is tho most 
complete statement of third-world thinking, spec- 
. ійсаПу makes demands of the Soviet Union and the 
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nations of Eastern Europe equal to {һе demands оп 
the Western nations. Оп May 22, 1976, The Wash- 
ington Post carried an article that clearly spellod 
out how the Third World was making stern demands 
on the Soviet Union at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). And, . 
in Section VIII of the Manila Declaration, the 

Third World spells out in four pages its demand on 


.the Soviet Union. 


What is crucial here is that the new international 
economic order, as it has been presented, makes no 
demands for rétribution on the West, but rather, as 
wo shall seo below, makes a sensible demand to 
alter the structure of’ world trade and capital mov- 
ements; it is distributive, not retributive. Neverthe- 
lees, a few members of the Third World do believe 
that colonialism is the root саше of their poverty, 
and this issue deserves historical study. i 

Despite adequate efforts in the United Nations 
and elsewhere to explain itself, the’ Third World's 

sal fora new international economic order is 
still believed to be a “radical” document. Р.Т. Bauer, 
writing in Commentary, says that the new inter- 
national economic order is anothor approach for the 
Third World to use to demand reparations for the 
colonial abuses of the past. г 

Nevertheless, вя shown. above, the new interna- 
tional economic order is not related to the demand 
by the Marxist nonaligned nations for retribution. 
On the contrary, it has been proposed primarily to 
modify and reform the workings of the IMF, the 
World Bank and-the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), the three key institutions of the 
Bretton Woods agreements of 1944. Indeed, the 
Third World is trying desperately to show how 
these institutions, as James Morrell has said, prefer 
capitalist dictatorships for granting funds. The 
Third World sees theee institutions as threats to 
thoir national sovereignty. 

Moreover, the new international economic order 
is not against multinational oompenies. On the 
contrary, it graphically outlineg the ways in which : 
these companies can contribute to economic devel- 
opment by processing raw materials, contributing 
to exports, and providing Jobs and technology. 


HAT, then, is the call for the new international 
economic order? | : | 
First of all, the call on the part of the Third World 
for a “now” order is not new. The Group of,77 has 
presented a cali for a new world, not once, but seven 
times since 1964. Moreover, it has repeated its call 
for a character of economic rights and duties of 
states seven times in the past 13 s. The first call 
was made in 1964 at UNCTAD I, and repeated at 
UNCTAD Ц, Ш and IV, at the sixth and seventh 
special seasions of tho United Nations, in 1974 and 
1975, and at the north-south dialogue in Paris in 1977. . 
Although the plan has been greatly elaborated and 
pes the basic outline and rationale of the plan 
ve remained the same since UNCTAD I when 
Raul Prebisch, the first Secretary of UNCTAD, made 
a speech in Geneva in March 1964, entitled: ‘‘To- 
ward a New Order". ` 
Seoond, the Third World is not calling for aid or 
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gifts. The basic tforthe new order is not 
tor moro aid, but for a complete restructuring of the 
Bretton Woods a ts of 1944, which establish- 
ed the IMF, the World Bank and GATT. The third 
world beli that these institutions need to be 

— Teformed and restructured so as to give the poor 
nations of the world a better chance to compete. 
"Trad? not aid” is their battle cry. 


They base.their call on two obvious facts. The 


first ia that, in the 27 years of Bretton Woods, per 
ita income in Third World has increased by 120 
dollars: while per capita income in the rich nations 
increased by 2,000 dollars. As Gamani Corea, the 
pees ау General of UNCTAD, put it: “‘The 
Woods system did not work in its heyday of 

the 1950's and 1960's, and it will not work now." 
Corea argues that the rules of these institutions 
favour the rich nations and take no account of the 

` needs of the poor nations, This, he believes, is 


provec by the disproportionate incroase in per capita 


income in the rich nations. 

The second fact is that the Bretton Woods system 
collapzed in 1971, as Raul Prebisch (as well as many 
Western economists) said it would, when the United 

. States raised tariffa went off the gold standard. 
By 1972, the crisis, w is still with us, was recogn- 
ised'exen in the West. 

Consequently, even Western nations have called 
for a гет order. Richard Cooper, new Under Sec- 
retary of State of Economic Affairs and one of the 
six Trlateral Commission in the Carter 
Admiristration, called for a new international order 
in an erticle in Foreign Policy magazine. Indeed, the 
Trilateral Commission issued a pamphlet called 7o- 

. warda Renovated International Order, which deals 
with the same issues that occupy the pages of the 
Third World plan. In fact the two plans are alike, 
This efort to find a new path to a world order by 
both the World and the Trilateral Commission 
indicates that the Third World is as concerned about 
the world economy as are the rich nations. Where 
the two plans differ is in their point of view. 

The Third World does not want the new order to 
operat» like the Bretton Woods system — it wants a 
greater voice in its operation and it wants to- make 
sure tFat the rules operate in such a way as to give 
the nations a better сһапсе, . ' 

rich nations naturally do not want to give up 

their dominant poaition and this is the difference, the 
fundanental difference between the two plans, 


NFORTUNATELY, there has been a tendency to 


dcwnplay the Third World's plans. For example, , 


when group of 77 held its ministe meeting in 
Manile, the major- US media all but ignored the 
Third World plan. At the Paris conf the 
Third "World plan received scant attention, while US 
newspepers gave wide coverage to Secretary of State 
Cyrus 3. Vance's proposals. As a result, the US 
population is ignorant of the depth and rationality 
of the Third 
out by some of its finest economists, 
Moreover, the United States is almost ignorant of 
. Jimmy Carter's plan to reshape the world order. This 
is because, in its last strategy paper, the Trilateral 
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' Commission eschewed 


' between the | 
кот le ig the people. Because of this 


orld's position which has been worked - 


y presenting a “grand design” . 
and, instead, opted for a sirate iy awkwardly labelled 
«e functionalism". 1а other the 
Administration doés not intend to outline its whole 
plan as the Third Worid:has done, but to propose , 
changes one at а time. Nevertheless, the Carter 
Administration has proposed that -the World Bank ` 
be strengthened, that the IMF bé strengthened and 
pren new powers, opo an GATT be каш т 
announced those ges piecemeal, and yet tho 
changes are intimately related, as all three instit- 
utions are chartered in such a way that they have to 
The issue is whether these institutions will remove 
the imbalance in the world economic syatem and 
further democracy, social justice and . human 
or whether, as Carter purposes, the changes will only 
promote human ri Therefore, there is a need 
to see that the World has presented a plan 


‘developed over 13 years by competent economists; 
E ey, i the rich nations, believe the world 
econo. 


order must be reformed; that they, too, - 
are interested in social justice and democracy; and 
that they resent current "stabilisation" policies that 
force them into dictatorship. Indeed, this latter 
issue relates to all proposals to modify the IMF. 
Third-world observers note that there isa gap 
upper classes of Third World nations 


p, many people who otherwise would su the 
нна World, feel that our help will not t poor. 
. On June 5, 1977, the World Bank announced that ` 
it was changing its policy and wculd from- now on 
direct aid to the poorest members of . Rober 
McNamara, the President of the World Bank, said: 


"Economic growth cannot change the lives of the 


masses of the people unless it reaches the people." 
By changing its policy, the World Bank admits what 


- others have known.to be true: that, in the past, the 


aid of the Bank reinforced the small upper classes of 
society. This admission emphasises again tho reasons 
that the Third World has calléd ‘for a new order. 
кош! the past, the World Bank did consort with 


What is now to be seen is whether the new policy 
will make a change, There are many who doubt it. 
Money spent in the promotion of roads and water- 
works will only find its way. back into the hands of 
the rich through spending and taxes. Indeed, as one 
observer said: “If the rich remain in power, with 
dictatorial control, then the rich will set the rules 
ое pod VILE RD. paying tho кы There can 
be no social justice without a reform in social 
structure 


»» * 


: “Until the IMF changes in fact and action, there 


can be no hope of changing the income gap of the 
poor nations. As James Morrell said; “Tho lending 
policies of multilateral financial institutions actually 


“encourage the spread of authoritarian regimes.’ 


One must reform the LM.F. and the World Bank 
before one can bring about change inthe Third 
World. One must attack the cause. 
‘Critics of the Third World must ait back and 
ponder their critiques. Who is to blame: ‘the Third 
World or the world institutions?[-] 
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whatever certain presidential candidates may now 
-. Бе saying. However, it can supplement ita policy of 


de(ente intensifying its efforts to further accom- 
modate China in.Asia and Africa, because it can 
then sit back and watch China fight its battles in 
the Third World against the socialist countries and 
their allies. Bl 

i А 


ш. 


Is this context, the retmification of Vietnam must 
have appeared to its leaders as a sine-qua-non for 
the protection-and promotion of the Vital national 
interests of ‘Vietnam.: The continued partition of 
Vietnam might have led to certain international 


- attempts to perpetuate the division and to create 


complications for its reunification. : 

It was not so much а question of Vietnam's con- 
fidence in ita own ability to treat the whole country 
as. one. : The, Vietnamese on their part ‘never lacked 
such confidencb and would have been able арте 
an unifled policy їй regard to the of the 
world while allowing the division of Vietnam to 


'* continue for certain'internal reasons. The question 


was of communicating to'the other powers that 
' Vietnam was not going to lend itself for international 


. machinations and intrigues and of dissuading them 
‚ from spending their energy and resources on keeping 


the North and South Vietnam separate. 

Secondly, there was the problem of Indochina, of. 
consolidating the relations among the three countries 
of the region and of ensuring that no external 
interference took place in the affairs of the Indo- 
"chinese countries. For this purpose also, the rcunific- ' 
ation of Vietnam was necessary. It clearly demons- 


. trated that Indochina was not a region: of feuding . 


states and that the powers of the region would be 
able to take the responsibility for the maintenance, 
of cordial relations among themselves. E 
- The primacy/of Vietnam in Indochina had to be 
established if only because certain great powers wero 
trying to fish in the troubled . waters of the region. 
Only гош the country’s reunification could this 
be achieved, Again, by reunifying the two parts of 
Vietnam, Hanoi has served a notice to'the reat of the 
world that a power of some significance has emerged 
on the scene and that no decision in regard 
to the future of South-east Asia could now be taken 
without the participation of Vietnam in ‘the Joe 
of such decisions. Finally, certain atrategic interests o 

etnam have to be protected all around the country 
not least of all in the seas) and this could best bo 
doné by a united Vietnam rather than by two 
Vietnams acting as a single force. Ж 

It is necessary to add that this does пої by any 
means signify either a Vietnamese anxiety to establish 
their dominant position in Indochina or.to export 
revolutions to other parts of South Asia or to 

t the emergence of a structure of stable peace 

the region. Indochina, like the Indian subcon- 

tinent, is an area comprising sovereign states and the 


Vietnamese are neither able nor willing to undermino 
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‘continuous improvement 
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] 
the sovereignty of any of the Indochineso states. It 
does mean, however, that Vietnam would not like 
either China or America or any other external. 
power to dabble in the affairs of Indochina in order: 
to make these countries so completely obsessed with 
their own problems of peace and coexistence as not 
to be able to take an active interest in the. politica 


The 3 ‘in South-east Asia. that. 
Hanoi appears to favour hinges on the withdrawal , 
of all external forces from Thailand ала other. parts 
of the region, whercas the model that China is work-. 
ing for would external presence in the area 

‹ inst other power. И is in 
this fundamental rence between "Chinese and 
Vietnamese attitudes that the explanation for much 
of Vietnam's behaviour must be sought. 


IV 


T= question arises whether Vietnam has any 
chance of succeeding in its efforts in the face of a ` 
powerful ‘combination of forces. : After all, even 
after reunification, Vietnam is a small country with 
scarce resources which are badly needed for the 
country’s developnient. 
‘In South-east Asia itself there are powers that 
can claim'to be much and stronger, with 
powerful friends in Asia and other continents, None 
of them has gone through the kind of turmoil that 
Vietnam has, nor do they have any such deep battle 
scars on their societies, Vietnam’s capabilities are 
and the. leaders of Vietnam are admittedly 
realistio in assessing their own strength. 
, Yet, it would be wrong to understimate the 
importance of united Vietnam for the future of Asiah 
politics. The sources of Vietnam’s strength are many 
and varied. As a military power, Vietnam must 
oe Ше omo in Asia, what with the | 
sophisticated conven it possesses, and 
what with a disciplined army that has been steeled 
by a prolonged war.' Vietnam has already proved 
that it'is capable of defending itself againstthe . 
p ovr edes E : E f 
The leaders of Vietnam-may well be expected to 
keep пр their vigil in military matters -and to seek a 
the quality `of their: 


armed forces and the of arms at their dis- ` 


for such a length of time. є 
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In Eo Chi Minh, Vietnam produced an outstand- 
ing revolutionary leader of great wisdom — one of 
the greatest men of this century — and his succes- 

also known: to be men who сап compare 
the tallest here. 
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place -tself on side of those forces: which 

to change their societies for the better and thereby 

acquirs a number of friends in all countries, assum- 
n 


-whom Vietnam does not exist. Tbe recent meeting 
of the ASEAN is a classic example of the hesitation 
ucl оона а 
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it would be if the whole world united to 
serve peace іп the face of an “expansionist” 
eet thereby forgetting those who really threaten 


occasion. For one thing, India and Vietnam are 
engaged in the same exercise of keeping their resp- 
ective regions free from foreign influence, and 
it is no coincidence that they are struggling ageinst 
мел ee ары Каре 
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-wero published in 
Garetie on March 21, 1978, when 
bap ai oe from an 


‘The pne E supported their 
conteation. In view of this, 
doubts were expressed, at опо 


stage, if tbe elections. would be . > 


the Council on Ministers met to.. 


review the situation and decided 
JUNE 17, 1978 - 


obruary 1, 1978. . 


retrospective effect from February 
1, validating the reduction in the 


voting age, publication of supple-: 


mentary electoral rolls and ‘their 


‚ final publication. However, before 


it was promulga elections 
in about 104 were. 
stayed by the Vacation Judge. 


desire of the 


Constitution-makers, socially anid ү 


' -politically influential sections get 


elected in every election. 


polling 
who canla be i not abetion 8 at 
least silenco spectators, to their 
“crimo”. At some places, thoy 
could also have polico patrolling 
есше who .could 
tough with their enemies, They 
had access to lists of offic- - 
ials who were asked to man differ- 
ent election booths in advance. 
This gave them time and scope 
to excert their “influence.” . 
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. PRESS COUNCIL: LESSONS AND PROSPECTS (Continued fróm page 6) 


tion o 
which “may affect the independence of the press"".: intelligence agency, do it? АП that this provision 
The fact even in non-monopoly newspapers сап lead to is frivolous complaints, which in any 
interference with the editor's functioning and at- case will have to be referred to the Goverrment if 
tempts to isolate the editor from his colleagues are investigation is intended. What then about ányone 
not unknown will have.ta be remembered. who may be on the payroll of Big Business and 

How the Press Council will be able to “promote a other lobbies? Isn't it necessary to go inio this, 
proper functional relationship among all classes‘of however hurtful it may seem to high-ups? 

. persons engaged in the production or publication of One may doubt whether this vast country. with a 
newspapers or in news agencies” is far from clear. growing number of newspapers and periocicals as 
The previous Press Council could do nothing about also readers, with many languages and regicns, can 
:this aspect as about many other aspects, and it be' dealt with by a single central Press Council. 
` would perhaps be wise to reconsider this subclause. Resentment at mnon-representation of languages, 

` Andà how will the Council encourage the growth regions or categories will be there again. Apart . 
of a sense of responsibility and public service among from such complaints, the physical Jimitaticns of a 
all those engaged in the profession [Sec. 14(2) (p Council are there. The answer may well lie in 
This question arises in the context of the fact that regional councils, which may facilitate even research 
the profession now consists largely of those who and studies, with the con Council as coordinator. 
look upon it asa job and no more, with wages and That newspapers and news agencies murt bear 
facilities being the main concern. part of the cost of running the Press Coancil is 

, „No Press Council can be given overriding powers sensible. Government grants may be needed -o start 
without dangerous consequences. At best, by hear- with, but the objective has to be to elimirate the 
ing complaints and pronouncing its verdict, the Press need. The fund must be fully under Council control, 
Council can help create an atmosphere in which the — with no interference from any quarter, amd. the- 
honest journalist will be able to assert himself a Council mustias envisaged be accountable. | 

` little more effectively than hitherto, and members of The question still remains: How far can a Press 

| public will learn the scope as well as the limits of Council be effective in removing the impediments to 
freedom of the press. The role of owners, whether fair and fearless journalism, the impediments includ- 
ing governmental pressure and: propfietoricl. dic- 
crude ways in which they make that what does — tation?- Can it study in depth and without inhibitions 
- not suit their interests does not find its way into the — trends like monopoly and concentration, and cuggost 
, paper, must be gone into. ; remedies as was indicated Е 
In the case of complaints, the proviso that the sion? Yellow journalism must be put down mainly 
chairman can decide whether thero is sufficient. by journalists themselves, and Council can' 


Section 14 (2) () refer to "developments such as Assistance from abroad needs to Бе kept under 
concentrati f or other aspects’ of ownership” review, but how can a Press Council, which is no 


-ground for an inquiry seems to confer arbitrary help. . 2 
;power on an individual, which is not wise. Whe- In the ultimate analysis, bodies like the Press . 
{ther the. Presa Council can do its job better if the Council can offer guidelines (*"censure" and | 
office of the Registrar of Newspapers is brought ‘“‘disapproval” not amountto much). Iris the 


under its oóntrol, may be considered. character and calibre of the | journaLst and 
What p 80 be served by undertaking his capacity to resist pressure, ht whatever cost to 


"studies: of foreign newspapers” ія пої clear. The himself, that will decide the. future of the press in 
, size of establishment required, if this is to be done, India. This is what we must ponder over. Experi- © 
must be obvious, and it cannot produce much except: ence in other countries may add to knowledge, but 


here i 
. Gouncilcould not undertake a worthwhile study of still a fraction of the literate and a very smal frac- 
even Indian newspapers. fe s tion of the total population. C] к 
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i £x тү 19 a E Te Ost cn пшр f 
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BOOK REVIEW 





fol essavists in Bengali, it is a 
unique contribution to socialistic 
literatúre of the nineteenth cen- 


lation of this essay with a long 
introduction. 


question: ©“ 
ence between the rich and the 
poor?” > р 
society, Bankim echoes the ‘senti- 
ment of Rousseau when he asserts 
that most of these differences are 
“unnatural differences". 

Of all such glaring differences 
“the most serious di co is the 
difference in wealth. Asa result 


of this at places there are one ог. 


two Pees aho pesi pin 
ways of spending their lth — 
but millions of people fall victim 
to fatal diseases because of the 
want of food". 


progress in 


society алла justifies his conrention . 
by giving specific examples from ' 


history. In man's quest for 
equality, he mentions the specific 
role of three individuals, eo 
треб, (b) Jesus, and (c 
u. 


oussea 

, Discussing the role of Rousseau 
he analyses the French situation 
in the eighteenth century as well 
as the wotings of Rousseau. He 
discusses in both the Origin 
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е1. » a = р f . 
‘Bankim’s Idea of Equality. 
RENAISSANCE & REACTION of Inequality and the Social Con- 
IN NINETEENTH CENTURY tract. Bankim credits Rousseau 

[An English trans- = me ule ORE 

С 
lotion e the # е ear munit movements end specifo. 
equality) by Bankim ally the International. , Making a 
ttopadhyay]; with summary of the Communist 
introduction ;. Position, he mentions Robert 
i Owen, Louis Blanc, 'Btienne 
1977; pp-236; Rs 45. Cabet, Saint Simon, Fourier and 
T 1879, Bankim Chandra However, in of Bankim's 
attopadhyay wrote a long i such a large 


due to the fact that he was not 
ауага of their writings and 


activities. 
Bankim also deals with the 


Causes of misery of the Bengal 


peasantry and details some of 
the actualities. The major viola- 
tions of egalitarianism im our 
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tion at a time when it was selling 
quite well. He went back to the 
ancient Hindu igi 


Haldar writes: “The 
equality that ho drew in his essay 
was antithetical to the 


essay of Bankim available in 
English. One may only hope at 
this stage that some scholars will 
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‘How an Eminent Journalist was 
ae 


S Benoy Chatterjee, specal 
Correspondent, whea' 

in Delhi, used to keep, readers bape 
Jugantar, a Bengali daily (owned 
by the famous(!) Tushar Kanti 
Ghosh, Tarun Kanti Ghosh 
family of Amrita Bazar Patrika); 
informed of politital, adminis- 
trative and parliamentary trend 
' onthe national scene over the 
last eventful decade and a half, 
not only through daily reports 
but also through his 

readable Rajdhanir Chithi (week- 
ly political commentary regular- 
ly written since 1950) 
recently retired, bat under cir- 
cumstances which might make 
many heads hang in shame. 

As Jugantar’s only correspon- 
dent in Delhi, Sri: Chatterjee 
could not have been accredited 
with the Government of India as / 
a Special Correspondent since 
May 1960 and obtained Parlia- 
ment Central Hall pass since 
July, 1961 (which is issued on 

set criteria to experience 
in reporting, specially of par- 
liamentary proceedings). But ho 
obtained both because his News 


the existing rules and procedure, 
to accord him such recognition, 
Yet he was persistently denied 
{Ве commensurate statutory grade, 
and in July 1974, under criti- 
cal pecuniary circumstances, was 
made to sign on the dotted line 
өрер си ШЕ 
would not саіт any ri 


ру э ушеш ос over Rs 1,07;000 


enoügh, his expenses on transfer 
(Rs 2,559) were withheld. As 
hia nowspaper was beaten hol- 
low in news presentation during 


the last Lok Sabha poll and, 


after, Sti Chatterjee was ordered 
back to Delhi ‘for a month, but 


Й 


T= terror-stricken Indian resi- 
dents of Southall’ іт South 
London seemed to have been 
disappointed. with their meeting 
with the Prime Minister the other 
day. 


ше, Sri Desai is not so 


.naive as to believe that coloured 


people would ever be absorbed 
in the mainstream of British 


! 


If you. are a stickler for quality -and 


Aa if this was not mean” 


QUUM 


was never paid a part of his 
expenses (Rs 130). On retire- 
ment, a part of his gratuity has 
been refused and encashment of 
earned leavo denied. 

Frustrated and bitter; Sri 
Chatterjee has now been left 
with ‘no alternative but to go to 
the labour court demanding rec- 
overy of a total of about Rs 
1,36,000 from the | management 
of Jugantar. All contributions to 
meet, the, expenses of the Com- 


* Issued by Committee to defend 
Bency Chatterjee, ап eminent 


Indians in. ‘Britain m 


social life, as reported in us 
press. 

. Perhaps, he would have bon 
more realistic if he had exhorted 
them to divest themselves of fear 
and organise themselves to resist 
violence as the West Indians | 


Р.К. Sen 


punctuality 


Shaheed Prakashan Press 
A-794 Nabi Kareem Pahar Ganj 


New Delhi - 110055 


in terms of his legitimate - pay, 


ds the answer for all your. 
'allowances and interest thereon. 
Atthe fag ond of his career, 


printing worries | 
he was ordered to return to’ 


Calcutta as Assistant Editor, ` f \ 
but made to suffer a smaller pay ‘ 
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- Hazards of- 'Brinkmanship 


peor dunio: to brinkmanship,- the 
Janata Party has now entered. the 
phase of severe crisis in which no organis- 
ation holding the reins of power can 
afforc to remain for long. · 

A number of leaders E the Janata Party 
have deen giving public demonstration of 
` their differences — political, organisational 

and personal— with the result that the 
Gove-nment has suffered grievously in its 
standing while the administration has 
been disrupted in some of the Janata-held 
States as well as a good section of the 
Centre. Unless and until, the saner ele- 
ments in the Janata leadership assert there 
is little chance of the present Government 
pullirg through the crisis. 

The irrepressible and irresponsible Raj 
Nara-n has been, in the public eye, rgely 
responsible for this sorry. state of ‘things. 
His fulminations against the 
President, Chandra Shekhar have so far 
been interpreted by the public ag the 
proxy voice of his mentor, n Singh. 
While Morarji Desai has taken a firm 
position against Raj Narain’s antics, a 
.Jarge section of the Janata Party intensely 


party. 


disliking Charan Singh, are confronted 
with the dilemma that he has the power 
of’ mischief. if he is sent out’ into the 
wilderness. 

Charan Singh on his part, is now tying 
to be aggressive on the гели his 
followers who have over this last year 
been placed at vantage points mainly in 
the State. Ministries of Haryana, UP and ` 
Bihar. Even ifthe Jana Sangh has now. 
made it amply clear that it would not tgo 
the whole hog with him, the section of the 
BLD which has remained with Charan 
Singh and Raj Narain can, if driven 


. against the wall, create sufficient trouble 


which may make it impossible for the 
Morarji Government to survive. ` 
‘Any patch-up settlement of the present 
crisis facing the Janata Party could — as 
things stand today — only be on the basis 
of acquiescence to this kind .of political 


“blackmail. Inevitably, such am armed trüce 
‘can hardly make any party — — not to 


speak of a party in power ble. The 
other components of the Janata Party too ’ 
can easily make themselves obnoxious and 


' by threat of walking out can extract their 
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terms in the future. Obviously, the crisis 


touched off by Raj Narain’s intemperate . 


attacks on Chandra Shekhar will continue 
‘even if the immediate confrontation is 
staved off for the time being — as far as 
one can make out from the indications 
ayailatle at the time of writing these notes. 
Can the Janata Party survive for long? 
In the second half of last year, the Janata 
leaders used to close up their ranks 
everytime Indira Gandhi forced a chal- 
lenge. This time, the 'scenario has almost 
unrecognisably changed: with Indira 
Gandhi recovering some of her lost 
grounds, there are more signs of vacillation 
within the Janata camp and little sign of 
facing her challenge as a determinedly 
united team. Even with regard to the 
estion of Indira Gandhi’s prosecution 
or the Emergency misdeeds, the Prime 
` Minister and the Law Minister are known 
to favour a soft line, while the hardliners 
can count upon the Home Minister to be 
one among them. 
This is no small consolation for Indira 
Gandii -on this, the anniversary of 
her imposition of Emergency three years 


ago. ‘Whatever ‘she may have to tell the: 


foreign press, itis .no secret that Indira 
i's ET today is based on the 
expec-ation of the impending crack-up of 
the Ianata Party. lronically, the crisis 
over Raj Narain, of all people, has соте 
as а godsend for Indira Gandhi. - 
If the Janata Party cracks up, what will 
- be the prospect in terms of Governmental 
powe-? Arithmetically, the Janata Party 
can retain majority in Lok Sabha even if 
the.Charan Singh group leaves it; it is 
difficult to visualise the-BLD leaders like 
H.M. Patel or even Biju Patnaik quitting 
the Government in ‘the event of Charan 
Singh’s resignation. And the Jana Sangh 
is in no mood to oblige anybody by re- 
signing from the Government. But Charan 


‚ Singh’s ouster may set off a chain-reaction ` 


which may make it difficult for Morarji to 
run the Government. At the same time, 
Opposition has little prospect of knocking 
together a majority even if Indira Gandhi, 
in the meantime, gobbled up.the Congress. 
It is in a situation such as this that 
Sanjiva Reddy as President may be 
expected to play a crucial role. 
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The obvious alternative could be, a 
good section of the Janata Party striking 
a deal with a section of the Congress. 
Can Indira Gandhi butt into such a deal? 
Here comes the crux of the problem: can 
Indira Gandhi give up the mafia led by 
her son? | 

Had she been able to do so, the Cong- 
ress itself might not have split, and it will 


-be equally difficult, if not impossible, for 


any section of the Janata Party to enter- 
tain the idea of a deal with her in 
the full company of her son's mafia,. 
stHl befriended by her. How stro 

is this umbilical cord can. be gaug 

from the fact that she had preferred to 
rear this mafia to emoKing it out in the 
early days of the rumblings that ultimately 
took her to Emergency, and during Emer- 
gency she actively helped it to grow and 


- dominate her entire regime; and even after 


her rout at the poll, there is no remorse, 
no sign of regret on -her part on account 


.of the mafia, no question of disowning it. 


Indira Gandhi's calculation is not that 
she could come їо an understanding with. 
one section of the Janata and also with 
other Congressmen on the basis of jet- . 
tisoning the mafia; rather, she expects the 


. Janata Party to be so totally fragmented 


that she in her renewed glory can pick up 
those who would agree to come to her on 
her own terms. . 

In this context, the prospect of a Janata . 
crack-up does not necessarily mean a turn 
for the better for even those who seriously 


- regard the Janata Кај as an unmitigated 


evil. In the long run, one can think of a 
Third Force; cutting out both the Janata 
and the Congress. That requires a prot- 
racted polarisation both within the Janata 
and the Congress. The Left alternative is 
along haul even granting that its leader- 
ship would become astute and flexible — ' 
a condition that can hardly be guaranteed 
today. In the short run, therefore the 
imminent collapse of the Janata at the 
Centre can lead only to a dlock in 
which the wiser and the better elements 
do not necessarily come to the pr . 


. This country is about to enter the vall 
of fearful imponderables. 
N.C. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 


M orarji Desai 
and > | 
Washington | 


JEREMIAH NOVAK 


О cannot blame Могагјі Desai if his week in 
the United States did not 

perhaps hoped. He had come to the USA 

the same courtesy and warmth as India had given 
President Carter. : 

"Indeed Desai. had every reason to expect such 
warmth. Unfortunately his hosts did not reciprocate. 
He found instead a puzzling array of reactions to 
his visit that will be the subject of discussion for 
sometime to come. . 

The puzzling aspects dogged him everywhere. At 
the UN, in California, and in Washington, strange 
things were happening: indeed, so strange, as to 
suggest that he might well have stayed at home. 

At the UN, ‘Morarji Desai addressed a special 
session “that had already become moribund as the 
result of President Carter's refusal to attend. Ds- 
armament talks had taken a lower priority in 
Washington after a week that saw increased US 
arms sales to the Middle Eastern combatants, the 
formation of a Pan-African Security Force, and the 
sale to China of soa infra-red devices. Vice- 
President Mondale who took President Carter’s 
place suggested further sales of electronic spy 
devices to countries engaged m local arms races, 
while the President himself gave а speech to Naval 
Academy graduates that sounded like an opening 
shot in what Newsweek called *A New Cold War". 

In such an atmosphere, no wonder the UN 
appeared in a state of shock. The chances of an 
arms reduction were zero in а world where 


Zbigniew Brzezinski, the US National Security chief, . 
recrüited 


Я Chinese to ally themselves with the 
- West against tho USSR, and left the UN without a 
prayer of success. Even ss Desai spoke, arms sales- 
men from Britain, France, and West Germany were 


~ rushing to Peking. : 
In the late 1950's and early 1960's India still 


4 


аз well as he: the Desai party. Mo 


possessed the moral influence to force the UN to 
stand up to-the East-West arms bazaar and drive the 
weapon-dealers from the temple. But in 1978 Prime 
Minister Desai was able only to garner the réquisite 
per functory applause that his UN representatives 
ably woipped up. His speech on June 9 barely made 
the next day’s papers. 


AFTER his UN speech the Prime Minister of India ' 

hadto wait four long days before he could 
meet .the President of.the United States on the 
following Tuesday. Carter had no time to come 


` two hundred miles to New York and made .no 


attempt to do so. Consequently Desai disappeared 
from view for the weekend. The pies hardly noted 

He journeyed to California instead to visit 
Governor Jerry Brown, an opponent of President 
Carter. His travelling staff let it be known that 
Desai's visit to Carter’s chief democratic opponent 
was taken as revenge for US Ambassador Goheen’s 
recent tefe-a-tete with Indira Gandhi. Trt for tat! 

On the west coast the greeting was cool, not from 
Governor Brown, but from press. On Sunday 


` the PM's travelling party franticaily called the Indian 


Embassy m Washington asking them to explain why 
the west coast press was so quiet. The Embassy 
could only reply that the cast coast press also ignored 
i Desai was not news. 

The news black-out of course was not total, How- 
ever it would have been if not for the hard working 


Indian Em staff in Washington. The Embassy 
had arranged that Desai appear on_ the “60 
Minutos" pr and Dan Rather, the US news- 
man, visited ia before the trip in order to iater- 


view Morarji Desai. Darmg tho twenty minute 
interview, the PM spoke for-seven minutes on urine 
therapy for infants and thus, despite the Embassy’s 
best efforts, the PM’s publicity was minimal. . 

However the Embassy still did not falter. Through 
careful planaing Prime Minister Desai was given а 
20-minute interview on ‘Moet The Press," another 
popolar show where he talked about politics and not 
medicine. Unfortunately Meet The Press appears on 
Sunday noon when few people tumn on their TVs. s 

But the póint of this is that had it not been for 
the Indian Embassy in Was on, the PM's visit 
from Friday to Tuesday would have been totally 
ignored in the US media. “Но is of non-person 
status" said one Washington Post reporter. 

But that is not the worst. Governor Brown who 
Morarji Desai went to visit, was himself. а non- 
person, having suffored a atinging defeat at the hands 
of California voters who t week voted in a 
referendum to halve property taxes against Brown's 
open opposition. Brown had the appearance of a 
very wounded politician and the measured taunting 
of Carter fell flat for the Indian PM. \ f 


BY Monday night tbe PM found himself in 


Washington == ignored the press. The 
Washi»gtón Post did not even announce his arrival 
that day. i 
. Опе Iadian reporter accompanying the PM asked 
why the President had Кр Prime Minister of 
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a wonda largest democracy waiting for four 
ys. ~ 

Tho answer was that the Prime Minister of tho 
world’s democracy rated a poor second be- 
hind the Trilateral Commission. 

Who‘, the reporter asked. 

ш. Trilateral commission" the answer 

ted. 3 
Trilateral Commission is an organization 
made u> of tho heads of the leading muitntional 
companies from Europe, North America and Japan. 
This organisation was founded by David Rockefeller 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski in 1973. Carter, Mondale, 
Cyrus Vance, Andrew young, the UN Ambassador, 
Harold Brown, the Defence Secretary, and 22 other 
members of the Carter Administration were political 
members of-the Commission before taking office, 

The Commission began its plenary еш оп 
June 10 at the plush and posh L'Enfant Plaza 
Hotel and members of the Carter Administration 
spent Saturday, Sunday, Monday and part of 
Tuesday entertaining members of this powerful 
group o? super-capitalists, 

Thus while Morarji Desai flew the American skies 
from New York to California and to Washington, 
the Carter Administration reported to and wined 
and dined the Trilateral Commission, On Monday 
night Jctie 12, as the PM of the world's 


was 


Even as Desai waited in Blair House, the President 
spoke tc the Trilateral corporate executives on “ап 
acceleraced programme to recognize China". No 
mention was made by President Carter about India, 
although that night it is said that David and Nelson 
Rockefe ler stro across to Blair House to meet 
with Decai; what was said there is uncertain but 
rumours indicated that the Rockefellers alluded to 
the pligkt of Coca Cola and IBM in India. 

On tha day Prime Minister Desai was to meet the 
President, Zbigniew Brezezinski had breakfast, not 
with the PM and his party, but with the old friends 
at the T-ilateral Commission. Thus it was the four 
days wa tended and Desai be his inconclusive 
visit to Washington. He might have drawn comfort 
from the fact that on Tuesday June 13 Washington 
Post noted his arrival by a ten-paragraph article on 
page 12. The press silence ended not with a bang 

owever but a rebuke for, the item appeared beside 
an article calling for tighter controls on nuclear fuel. 

The cold shoulder the PM received for four days 
as the Secretary of Treasury, the Secretary of 
Defence the President, the Under Secrétaries of 
Treasury and State and the National Security Adviser 
reported in unpublished speeches to the Trilateral 

iion, was about to end. He would at last 
meet legislators and Administration officials. сы 

He might have noted as he began that Washington 
was all e about Zaire, the Pan-African force, the 
confrontation with the USSR, and about China. 
India wes a subject that ranked between Disarma- 
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ment and Economic Development, that is, near the 
bottom of the list. aS 


R insiders the big issue was China, The infra-red 
devices released to China, but not to the USSR; 
were critical to this discussion. For these devices 
could be used to explore for oil in ths shallow, off- 
areas in the waters between Japan, China and 
Taiwan and Korea, Based on a Columbia Universi 
book by Selig Harrison entitled “Ching and ' 
conflict »" itis now believed that the offshore 
‘oil around China represents the largest reserve in the 
world. Harrison writes: “There is a better than fifty- 
fifty chance that by 1990 China will be producing more 
oil than Saudi Arabia in 1974.” If Desai had noticed 
the whispers he would have learned that the Presi- 
dent's “accelerated recognition of China” means that 
India was not on the agenda, bnt oil and Weapons 
sales are. . 

And behind it all is the Trilateral Commision 
which happily announced at its meeting in Washing- 
ton that there “was little chanco of ап oil shortage 
before the end of the century." Moreover, as dis- 
cussed in prior meetings of the Commission, the oil 
supply would increase in the China Sea. Taiwan 
could be forgotten in the quest for oil in exchange 
weapons. Power and energy — not the 7.6 tonnes of 
fuel for Tarapur — Were the “hot” topics in Wash- 
ington Desai was poorly briefed. 

No wonder Carter strolled with Desai to _ the 
Lincoln Memorial. Their agenda was brief. Carter 
did not promise to ship fuel as agreed and whatever 
talk about “trade liberalisation” may have meant, it 
seems that the President perfunctorily repaid the 
PM with courtesy in b ee on: In true Southern 
paternalistic style the ident said aacha quite 
often and then showed the PM the door. 


T= horror of this story is that Morarji Desai had 

no cards to play. He did not press for infra-red 
devices to explore the Indian continental shelf — he 
could not .promise to buy weapons. He did not 
threaten to build his own weapons as China has. 
In short, he was not news. 

Tho moral of this story is two-fold: the first is 
that the US President reports to tho Trilateral 
Commission and will keep sven the leader of the 
world’s largest democracy waiting four days to do 
7-80. The second moral is like the : the US Presid- 
ent respects only superior force and power. He 
would rather sell America's soul for an alliance 
with the world’ largest dictatorship than spend the 
weekend with a grand old Prime Minister of the 
world’s largest democracy. К 

А sad conclusion for a President who gives li 
Service to Human Rights while dealing with dict- 
ators and ignoring a leader whose very life isa 
testimony to the human spirit. President Carter 
will regret this week end flirtation with money and 
power — and so will the people of the United States 
whose leader has lost for them another chance to 
join with the free people of India in the common 
endeavour of building peace and freedom. 

Morarji Desai vuidoubtodly comes off the са 

June 17 
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с wo call her a dictator 
P [Ron uno. . 
aho is one, and 

" This remarkable 

from an editorial’ im: Indira 


`+ Gandhi's ‘exclusive mouthpiece: 
Whether it means that one dic- 


tator is preferable to в multipli- 
city of dictators is not cleer. 
How there can be many dict- 
ators simultaneously within one 
. political set-up will no doubt be 
clarified in due course. _ 


_ -Nanaji . 3 
perty men had en to do 


with it, and this has irritated the - 


learned editor, who reads into the 
- assertion the implication that 
“the Congress (S) or the CPM 
workers were involved". He finds 

it “difficult. to believe that Con- 


gress(S) men are lost to all rea-- 
son'"— naturally, since the Indira” ` 


seems keen on unity 


is shocking that -Congreàs(T) . 

men themselves should have been 
ас 00 of having arranged the 
incident. Мапа}, says the editor 
"needs no evidence for апу “at 
the statements he. makes", apd 
во his claim about ha ` collec- 
ted evidence need not’ be taken 


note of. The ты: little саг-' 


lier mekes tbe aseertion that 
“the CPM workers aro capable 


6 


. Democracy, Old and New ^. 


_ of the Janata Party." 


a 


of anything" and hints that 


Мей Sseoks to absolve them 


ps) because they carried . 


"his point, arid the-paper, self- 


renowned for its оа апа 


rightly 
says, "insinuations are not fabu, 

full -of 
contempt for the claims beiag © 
about 
. “Fhere is nothing but 


in the working 
di pe eve 
only to contrast 


ife. . ony ee aun be alae oH MUERE 


to see the point. At- 


^. that time there was one Supreme ` 


Democrat who decided everything 
for everybody. Of course she was 
ably assisted by her adored 
son. There is of cours no 
reference to the son’ in the 


. gaid editorial or in the one that 


followed, wherein a reference is 


.made to “the Janata Party’s 


brand of democracy, which in-, 
cludes ‘surreptitious censor- 
ship." 

x was all so different wben 


` Indira was at her zenith. Thero 
at the moment. Congress(S) men . 
may look different in a different 


depend on: 
something of what happened at 
Rashtrapat: Bhevan or Turkman 


Gate or in- M or in 
"Sultanpur or in other p bat 
that is the way to combine democ- 


racy with discipline. 


If only Janata followed the . 


Indira style of democracy, for 
which the said editor is all admir- 


_-ation, there would not have been 


~ 


^ 


That ís 


ispers to id te 


time must find due placet . 


А2 - 


so much in the media abcut oom- 


missions and inner party quarrels, · 
If demotzacy is to be offectrve, 
the media must be held ir leash, 
and this is somethmg Indira’s 
then lieutenants, from Shukla to 
Yunus, understood well. Another 
of the democrats persona_ly tram- 
ed by het is now in control of the 
newspaper to whose editcrials “we . 
have referred, It follows that the 
editor knows what he. is talking 
about, even if some of us may be 
confused. In the second 
orial the dispassionate- state- 
-ment is. made. that- EMS is &- 
'stammerer with a “twisted” mind. 
Which reminds one of a oon- ` 
-trov between two famous 
long ago ir which 
there were picturesque: descrip- 
tions about each other's physical 
appearance. igh eve journal- 
iam, indeed. 


“The test of | liberty, -is the. 
Шен d the opposition - 
The opposition parties, 


as den as many who merely ofi- 
ended- -Democrat son of 
Supremo at, tasted a lot 
of liberty during I <= 
It has been truly said thet “thero 
is now an Car n in pate if 
not in law." That expleins tlie 
me d writing of the 
writer of Indira'3 paper. 

It is “love of power" that keeps 
the Janata P together. It was 
total dislike power that led 
—Indira and Son to take complete 
oharge of'national affairs three 
years back with an army of.syco-- 
phants at various.levele playing 
their part. 

"Any Government's excesses 
can be highlighted when X goes”. 
a reference to other nots-- 
papers which are rage, not. to 
the fearless paper which took 
Emergency excesses for-granted as 
and when. they took расо and 
now wants to forget thenr. 

“The best of the с lection is the 
observation that EMS “brought - 
the first Communist. ministry 
іп Kerala into trouble by ae 
to be too clever by half. 
even in history of kind -a n 
alise, the 
crucial role pla by Indira 
Gandhí and UN Dhebar, not to. 
speak of others, in th “non- 
violent "revolt in Kerala at that 
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Hindustan Гөуб? Have spant ydars ening to housewives about their . 
washing methods. Our research shows that if you follow'the right way 
to wash your clothes, you'll be surprised at the results you get. ` Җ 
You will get the most out of your synthetic detergent powder if you. 
follow these do's and-don'ts of good washing: 


Г 
| 
e Do follow the directions || 
оп your detergent powder pack. 
e Do use hot water for [| 
white cottons. g 
e Do check colours for fastnese | 
before washing. 
e Do use plenty of water. і 
The clothes must move freely 3 
for the dirt to get out. : 
e Do soak clothes for 1/2 hour, | 
longer (f posslble. | П 
ө Don't beat clothes. 
e Do knead the fabrio inside | 
the synthetic detergent solution. 1 
e Do rinse thoroughly in ds a 
‘of olear water. ] 
© Do treat stains Immediately 1 
with cold water. I 
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елар. write to Surf Washing Advisory Service, Р. О. Bax No. 822, Bombay 400 001. l 
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Western 
Manoeuvres 


in \ 


| Africa 


JULIUS NYERERE 






President of the United Republic of 






statement, Mainstream reproduces it in 
below. 





Tanzania, | 


Julius K. Nyerere recently issued a statement on 
the question of the Western manoeuvres in [. 
Tanzania. In view of the importance of the 
fall here- 
— Editor 








Т Havo been very. concerned indeed about world 

reactions to recents events in Africa, and it seems 
to me to be necessary that I should make Tanzania’s 
position clear. For the events of the past few weeks · 
have once agam demonstrated that although our 
legal independence is officially recognised, our need 
and our right to develop our countries and our con- 
tinent in our own interests has not yet been conced- 
ed in practice. The habit of re g Africa as an 


appendage of Western Europe has not yet been 
broken. 


T^ Angola the MPLA did almost all the fightin 
against the Portuguese colonialists. As in 
ence approached after the revolution in Portugal, 


finance and arms to ri t movements 


Soviet Union responded to those requests. With their 
help the Angolan government overcame the im- 


Cuban troops are still in Angola and the Soviet 
Union continues to give military assistance to 
Angola. The Angolan government is forced to ask 
for this assistance to be continued because the threat 
to the inte of Angola still exists. Only last 


and of USA, France and some other Western 
countries It would not be happening without their 


connivance and their involvement. It would be 
not know what agencies were doing. 


as 
Now things have changed, the West haá a different 
view of Zaire and is using it to de-stabiliso Angola. 
It would therefore not be surprising if Angola felt 
forced to withdraw the restraints it had been impos- 
ing on those Zairean refugees in Northern Angola. 
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Whether such a policy of retaliation is correct ot 
wise is a matter of j ment; it is neverth»less 
understandable. But one gis clear. Thero is no 
evidence of Сабап or Soviet involvement in this 
retaliation. The US State Dspartment was at опо 
time repcrted to have said as much, the Cubans have 
persisted and convincingly repudiated such alleg- 


ations. 

So Cuba and the Soviet Union went into Angola 
and are still in Angola for understandable reasons, 
at the request of the Angolan government. There is 
no evideace at all that they have been involved dir- 
eotly or -ndirectly, in any fighting in Zaire. 


Cuban and Soviet forces are also in Ethopia, at © 


the request of the Ethiopian government. The rea- 
sons for thelr presence are well known. They have 
helped tke Ethiopians to defend their country again- 
st external aggression. They have not and nor has 
the Ethiopian governm»nt engaged in any fighting 
outside Ethiopia’s borders. And there is some evid- 
ence to suggest that the Cuban government at any 
rate makes a distinction bstween the fighting in the 
Ogaden and the fighting in Eritrea. 

Apart from those two countries, whero else in 
Africa are there Soviet or Cuban forces? There are 
а few Ccban and Soviet nationals anda few Chinese 
nationals helping to train tho freedom fighters of 
Southerr Africa in the use of weapons Africa gets 
from communist countries for the liberation struggle 
in Rhodesia and: Namibia. Apart from vague gon- 
eralitios, and rumoura based on the jackets psople 
wear, there is no serious suggestion that these forces 
are operating or stationed anywhere else in Africa. 

It із, then, on tho basis of Soviet and Caban 
forces in two African countries that thore is a great 
furore ic the West about a so-called Soviet psnet- 
ration o^ Africa. And those forces are in those two 
countries at the request of the legitimate and recog- 
nised governments of the countries conceraed, and 
for reasons which are well-known aud completely 
understandable to all reasonable people. Yet West- 
ern courtries aro objecting, and are holding moet- 
ings ostensibly about how to defend the freedom of 
Africa egainst what they call Soviet penetration. 

Letme make it quite clear. Tanzauia does not 
want angone from outside Africa to govern Africa. 
Wo rogat, evea while we recognise, the occasional 
necessity for an African government to ask for mil- 
itary assistance from а non-African country when it 
is faced with an external threat to its national in- 
tegrity. We know that a response to such a request 
by any of the big powers is determined by what that 
big power sees. ав its own interests. We havo been 
forced to recognise that most of the countries ac- 
knowledged as world powers do not find it beneath 
their dignity to exacerbate existing and genuine 
African problems and conflicts when they believe 
they cam benefit by doing so. We in Tanzania believe 
that African countries, separately and through the 
OAU, ceed to against such actions. But we 
need to guard Africa against being used by any other 
nation er group of nations. The danger to Africa 
does not come just from nations in the eastern block. 
The West still considers Africa to be within its sphsre 
of influence and acts acoordingly. Current develop- 
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ments show that the greater immediate danger to, 
Africa's freedom comes from nations in that West- 
ern block. - : ; 


“Tr might be a good thing if the OAU was sufficien- 


tly united to establish an African High Command 
and a Pan-African Security Force. If, having done 
so, the OAU then decided to ask for external sup- 
port for this force, no one could legitimately objec. 
But the OAU has made no such decision. It is 
highly unlikely that the OAU Meeting in Khartoum 
will be able to agree unanimously on the creation 
of such a military force, or —if it did — that it 
would be able to agree unanimously on which coun- 
tries to ask for sup if that was needed. Yet 
until Africa, at the OAU has made such a decision, 
there can be no Pan-American Security Force which 
will uphold the freedom of Africa. It is the height 
of SP rins for anyone else to talk of establishing 
a Pan-African force to defend Africa. It is quite 
obvious, moreover, that those who have put forward 
this idea, and those who sesk to initiate such a force, 
аге not interested in tho freedom of Africa. They are 
interested in the domination of Africa, 

It was from Paris that this talk of a Pan-African 
Ssxcurity Force has emanated. It is in Paris, and 
later in Broessels that there is to be a meeting to 
discuss this and related matters pertaining to the 
“freedom” of Africa. The OAU meets in Khartoum 
in July, but we аго told that African freedom and 
its defence is being discussed in Paris and Brussels 
in June. 

Here is only ono reason why the idea of Europe 
setting up, or initiating a Pan-African Security Force 
— does not mæt with immediate and world wide 
amazement and consternation. It is the continual 
assumption that Africa ia, and must always remain, 
part of the West European “sphera of influence". 
This assumption is hardly being questioned yet. 
Even some African States take it for granted. We 
all know the facts of power in the world. But we 
cannot all be expected to accept without question 
this new insult to Africa and to Africans. We may 
be weak but we are human, we do know when we 
are being delibsrately provoked and insulted. 

The French have troops in many countries of 
Africa. In West Sahara, in Mauritania and now 
also in Zaire, French forces are engaged in combat 
against Africans. France continues to occupy 
Mayotte. But there are no meetings in Washington, 
even in Moscow to discuss the threat to Africa's 
froodom by the French penetration of Africa. Nor 
should there be. But not even Africa, in Africa 
discusses the question. The reason is very simple, 
It is the continued assumption that it is natural for 
French troops or Belgian troops, or British troops, 
to be in Africa, but it is a threat for troops from: 
any non-member or the Western block to be in Africa. 
A threat to whom? To African freedom, or to the 
domination of Africa by ex-colonial powers and 
their allies, o now through more subtle moana 
and with the of an African fifth column? The 
answers to those questions are very obvious. There 
have been continued incursions by South Africa and 
Rhodesia into Angola, Botswana, Zambia, and 
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"Mozambique. The West has not shown much coh- 
cern about these, nor have their new found surrogates 
in Africa. 

When the USSR sent its troops into Czechoslov- 
akia in 1968, Tanzania was one of the many coun- 
tries which protested. Is it expected that we should 
not protest when Western powers send their troops 
into an African country? These “rescue operations" 
almost always seem to result in the death of a lot 
of innocent people and the rescue of a government. 
But that is apparently not regarded in Europe as 
interference in African affairs. Instead the same 
country which initiated the military expedition then 
calls a meeting to discuss, they say, the freedom of 
Africa. There should be no mistakes. Whatever 
the official agenda, the Paris and Brussels meetings 
are not discussing the freedom of Africa. They are 
discussing the continued domination of Africa, and 
the continued use of Africa by Western powers. They 
are intended to be, taken together, a Second Berlin 
Conference. 

The real agenda instead and outside the formal 
sessions of these meetings will be concerned with 
two things. It will be concerned with neo-colonialism 
in Africa for economic purpose — the real control 
of Africa and African States. That will be led by 
the French. It will be concerned also with the use 
of Africa in the East-West conflict. That will be led 
by the Americans. These two purposes will be 
co-ordinated so that they are mutually supportive 
and the apportionment of the expected benefits and 
costs will be worked out. It is at that point — the 
division of the spoils — that disputes are most likely 
to occur. But the costs may also be higher than the 
participants aoticipated. Tanzania is not the only 
nationalist country in Africa. There are nationalists 
everywhere. Sooner or later and for as long as 
necessary, Africa will fight against neo-colonialism 
as it has fought against colonialism. And eventually 
it will win, Western block countries which try to 
resist the stru against neo-colonialism need to 
recognise that it will not only be African countries 
which will suffer in the process. Nor will the whole 
of Africa acquiesce in being used in the East-West 
confrontation. We arc weak, but our countries have 
before now caused a great deal of embarrassment 
and some difficulty for big powers. If the West 
wants to prove, either to the Russians or to their 
own people, that they are not soft on communism 
they should direct their attention to where the Soviet 
tanks ате, and the Soviet front-line із. They should 
not invest an excuse to bring the East-West conflict 
into Africa. For if they succeed in doing that Africa 
will suffer, and African freedom will suffer, but it 
may also turn out to be very expensive for those who 

„choose Africa as another site for East-West con- 
frontation. 

The African people have the same desire as every 
other people to be free and to use their own benefit. 
They have the same determination to work and to 
struggle to that end. They know that no one elso is 
interested in their freedom. This talk in Europe 
about a Pan-African Security Force is an insult to 
Africa and a derogation of African freedom. 

It makes little difference if the European initiators 
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‘of this plan find Africans to do their fighting for 


them. There were Africans who fought with the 


. colonial invaders; there were Africans who assisted iu 


the enslavement of fellow Africans; and there were 
Africans who fought against the freedom movements. 
But we ask those African governments which may 
have to participate in this plan to consider 
well before they go further. We have the OAU with 
all its faults and its incapacities, it is the orly Pan- 
African Organisation which exists and which is con- 
cerned with African freedom. Do not let us split it 
— and Africa — between those who are militant and 
allied with the West and those who may in conseq- 
uence find themselves forced to seek assistance from 
elsewhere against African-assisted noe-colcnialism. 


үү do not deny the principle that any African 
Stato has the right to ask for assistance, cither 
military or economic, from the country of its choice. 
On the contrary, we assert that right. Angola, 
Ethiopia, Chad, Zaire, and all of us, have that right. 
It is not for the west to object when Angcla asks 
assistance from the USSR. It is not for the East to 
object when Djibouti ask for assistance from France. 
And the requested country always has the right to 
decide whether to give that assistance. 

We do not deny either that all African govern- 
ments can be threatened by a few malcontents, 
possibly financed by external elements, even while 
they аге fully supported by tho mass of tho кре 
In such circumstances а government is surely j 
in seeking assistance to overcome a temporary crisis, 
and the donor country should not be accused of neo- 
colonialism for responding. Other governments in 
Africa have inherited sitwations and need longer term 
support while they genuinely try to bring peace to 
their people and to develop their country in the 
interests of those people. 

But we must reject the principle that external 
powers have the right to maintain in power African 

ts which are universally recognised to be 
corrupt, or incompetent or & bunch mnrderers 
when their peoples try to make achange. Africa can 
not have its governments frozen into positi 
for all time by neo-colonialism, or because there are 
cold war or ideological conflicts between Big Powers. 
The peoples of an individual African country have 
as much right to change their corrupt goveroment 
inthe last half of the twentieth century, as in the 
past, the British, French, and Russian peop:e had to 
overthrow their own rotton regimes. The people of 
China waged а long, historic, and exemplary Бык 
against the lackeys and running dogs of imperi 
in so-called independent China. Arc Africar peoples 
to be denied that samo right? Under which zategory 
any particular African government crisis falls may 
be а matter of genuine difference of opin on. But 
when the same government constantly needsto make 
recourse to external assistance to maintain its control 
over the country, most people would апо ques- 
tion whether it really bas the backing of its citizens. 
Those foreign powers ле шесе 
the freedom of Africa, and not in it, will 
then decide that the time has come to a halt. 
(Continued on sage 31) 
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N eminent ori ist has made the foll 


a scathing criticism of the 
Indian 


about it, Why is it so? If the police force is . 


It is not that they do not have a Code of Conduct. 
In 1960, a Code of Conduct was adopted on the 
recommendation of Conference of Inspector 
General of Police, They are 12 in number. : 


. l. The police must beer faithful allegiance! to the 
uphold the 


They should 


that the test of their efficiency 
and not the visible evidence of police action in ideal- 
ing with them. ` . , 


must 


are employed to full time attention to duties 
are n y incumbent on every citizen to 
perform. 


7. The police should realise that the efficient 
formance of their duties will be dependent on the 


to 


mannered; they should be dependable and: un- 
attached; they should possess ‚ай courage; 
and should cultivate character and trust of, the 


citizen are given below. These were committed during 
Emergency, though there is no reason to believe that 
theso a-e not being committed even today. 


“Tortures of various types were carried out — . 


i uco him 
magistrate for fear of reprimand. If a search warrant 


station to station." 


'The above is quoted from Kuldip Nayar’s book, . 


methods in police lock up will not and can- 
not. be denied by the police. 


The following news item was published in the 


, Indian Express of April 10, 1978, under the caption 
“Enccunters cover for massacres”: : 

“Tho Organisation for the Protection of Democr- 
atio Rights (Andhra Pradesh) which investigated the 
jan 


the President, Mr Sanjiva Reddy. It contains seri- 
ous ellegations against the police. In one case, 
according tothe report, 10 members ‘of the family 
of Ta»elu Naidu of Tulasi village, were shot dead at 
close range by tbe local police. Before they were 
shot, they were handcuffed, blindfolded and stripped. 
Amorg them were people as young as 18 and as 
. old as 70. ЖА; 

“An examibation of the bodies, says the report, 
showed that their hands had been tied, when they 
were zhot. Nevertheless, the police continue to insist 
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issued, the police would shift the victim from . 


8 
aidu's family is one of 21 such 
the fact committee, 
м ie te ote reign of terror had been 
loose on the peo Srikakulam and Warrangal- 
Khammam. i 1 I 


“Tho allegations contained in the report аго stun- 
ning. According to the report, vast areas of 


teenaged: boys, had been sent to jail. ` 
is fact-finding committee consists of journal- 


. ists, academicians and writers from all parts of the 


e 
A mission of Enquiry consisting of Mr 
quee МСМ. Теса: of tho. Madras High Coart in 


took place on the night of Fe 2, 1976, 
premeditated, preplanned ш deberi and 
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not the reason for police excessos though 


1 
T 


might TE Rue ip(e IE 
In spite of of Conduct as mentioned cartier, 
in spite of Sections 7, 12 and particularly 29 of the 


The present 
Home Minister in an artick’ publi in the Indian 


`7 13 


Express’ of August 15, 1977, tried to give an. er- 
planation: 


n: ^ 
“The police, as an organisation in this country, 
came to existence with the enactment of the (Indian) 
Police Act, 1861. This act provides till this day the 
basic structural and is nal framework within 


те, ; 
sive. In performing this role, the police naturally 
came to be projected as the ‘strong arm’ of the 
Government — an agency designed to intimidate, deter 


and punish. The concept of the a 
friend, philosopher and guide of the people hardly 
ever found a suitable expression in 


Sri Charan Singh’s explanation unveils the “myst- 
ee by political bosses for political and non- 


tion) Act, 1967. 
is no doubt that the police have to act 
under constant and strain. But, then, all 


are hardly used. Under extreme provocation, they 
have been seen to remain calm and cool and never 
fight back or beat up the demonstrators. Any assis- 
tance asked of them, they. readily give with a smilo, 
even to a foreigner. di 
example comes readily to the mind of the 
. In 1957, he went to England and lost his 


To make the police force really a noble institution 
worthy of a democratic country, the following sug- 
gestions aro given: : 

1. Political Influence must be stopped. ‘|: 

2. Any dereliction of duty must be 


8. Highest officers should set example by following 
what they preach in their code of conduct. ; 
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BALJIT MALIK 


4 


` is no food around, but because they 


i | 
ques is now ample evidence to show that' cooper- 
atves, Peru dedi community-development 
grammes and o such institutions have not 

n as instruments for tackling tho 
pover-y of the poorest classes. 

Оп ау imposed on the people from above by 
po Буа large such bodies have been 
domimated by the more socially and economically 
powerful groups. These groups have used these 
*people's organísatións" to steal away 
share of the inputs and outputs of most development 
efforts for their own benefit. Lately, on a spectrum 
running across the UN’s development assistance 
to po.iticians and 
tries, it is being said that the poorest ments in 
a country’s population need to have their; own 
one tions to enable them to take advantage of 


lopment: ects and sy апка. 
Need there undoubtedly is for ants to organise 
themselves to get a better deal. king on at the 
Asian region às a whole, the need for peasant move- 
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. empower 


the lion's. 


lanners in Third World coun-' 


Y^ 4 t 


‘examples of strong peasant organisations, it is to а 
large extent due to the nature of the repression that 

awaits their attempts to get 
The following 
or sometimes attempts on the part of the 
poor peasantry to redress the social relations of 
Чоп in its favour, are suppressed by the 


better off people in league with government, authori- 


ties. 

| There is another paradox! and yet the paradox 
itself is a pointer -to the nee y strong pedent 
organisations that can put Їогугаг peasant cause 
and'struggle for it. sibus el in ax Obl of 


‚ the seven countries (India, Philippines, Pakistan, 


the increasing poverty of the poor segments in Asig's 
population is not dus to general 
or, worse, econ , decline, > 
further, for “all d od of the dp ксы 
surveyed have enjoyed a rise in average mes in 
recent years, and in some instances the rise has been 
quite rapid". | 
The poor do not necessarily starve d шет 
o' 
have the buying power to aoquire it. So, unger алі 
poverty cannot iprofacto be eliminated-by producing 
What needs greater attention is how .to 
the poor so that they may get their due 
share; for when the chips are down those who have 
power (land and other asects) durvive, thore who 
are powerless, perish, A 
It is in the context of increasing impoverishment, 
both economi and politically, of the poor clasaes 
of landless labourers and small nts that it is 
Bow being recognised in offi international and 
national circles to promote the growth of organisa- 
tions of rural workers. | 
In 1975, the general Conference of the International 
- Labour Organisation (ILO) adopted a Convention 
aimed at associating rural workers with economic 
and social development action in order to improve 


if there are still not enough 


organised. . 
clearly show how sporadio, 


- 


their conditions of work andlife permanently and . 


effectively. The Convention also noted that “іп 
developing countries there js masivo under- 


utilisation of land and labour and that this makes it. 


imperative for rural workers to be given every 
encouragement to develop free and viable organisa- 


tions capable of protecting and furthering tho inter- 
esta of their. members..." . 
But unfortunately the high-sounding sentiments ex- 


pressed in the Convention lie as corpses across vast 


stretches of the Asian region. The gap between 


intentions and deeds is nowhere so evident as in the 

disgraceful record of so many Asian governments in 

coopting or failing that in actually supressing or 
\ Я | 
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outlawing all genuine efforts of Featants to organite 
themselves on the lines that the ILO calls, on them 
to do 


Politics of pcasant oppression: One of the most 
glaring examples of the Credibility gap between 
precept and practice in the sphere of organisations 
of rural workers has been the record of the Central 
and State governments in India during the recent 
emergency, June 1975-77. 

Side by side with Indira Gandhi's attempt to cen- 
tralsc and personalise all political power in her 
hands, a "Iwenty-point Programme was anncunccd 
to tackle various eccnomic problems, One of the 
twenty points was the declaration that the accumul- 
ated debts of all bonded labourers weuld be written 
off and that all such persons would be freed from 
the shackles of a form of feudal slavery that cculd 
not be tolerated in a mcdern demccratio snd social- 
ist state. Yet, in blatant contravention of its own 
programme, the Government foumd itself incapable 
of tolerating the efforts of peasants to give muscle 
to officially prescribed policies, This situation con- 
tinues to persist in post-Emergency India under the 
new Janata Government. 

For measures such as debt-redemption and en- 
forcement of minimum wages and land reform to be- 
come effective, it is obviously necessary that landless 
labourers and small peasants should have their 
own organisations in order to [rotect their own 
interests and to challenge the power of landlords, 
moneylenders and those in the administration who 
areinleague with ше e OMS without 
organised pressure, the establi groups in the 
rural social structure will hardly concede anythin 
that goes to weaken their hold on the political and 
economic levers of powers, 

However, given their precarious conditions of 
survival, their acute sense of dependency on their 
feudal patrons and the generally surplus labour 
available in the rural areas, it is not at all easy for 
landless rural workers and ants to be organised 
into an effective political force. But, in certain in- 
stances where efforts to organise the rural poor have 
been partially successful there has been a predict- 
ably adverse response from the landlords as well as 
the administrative sentinels of law and order. Thus, 
in Bihar, in India, annoyed landowners have also 


organised and armed themselves against the poor 


peasants. 

Murder of a Peasant Leader: Under cover of 
-in Bihar, in flagrant violation of the 
“paper spirit" of the Twenty-point Programme, any 
form of the peasant vues protest was rnthles- 
suppressed. As reported by the Economic Times 
el Bootes on July 5, 1977, “barbarous assaults on 
the lives of peasants were perpetrated by such meas- 
ures as liberalisation of gun licences and organisa- 

tion of shooting camps to train landowners”. 

There are innumerable examples of acts of intoler- 
ance and outright brutality in India against attempts 
by low caste and other poor classes to organise 
themselves in order to resist their exploitation and 
improve their living conditions. But it should be 
enough to give a summarised account here of two 
particular cases of revolt and counter-repression in 
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Bibar and Maharashtra to illustrate the rature of the 
forces that are ranged against the emergence of 
uu ш of the тоа] poor. 

The story that follows is e story cf a peasant 
leader, Gambhira by name. The area under descrip- 
tion is Chaundadane in Bihar's East “Champaran 
district. Chaundadane is feudal, dominated as it has 
been by gun wielding, blocd-thiraty zamindars for 
over a century. 

“There still exist zamindars with many hundreds 
of acres of land, employing hundreds of eharecrop- 
pers, fleecing them ard urishing. The zamindar 
can, whenever Fe wants to, beat up any peasant and · 
sieze his land; rob the peasant or take away his wife, 
sister or daughter. All zamindars have guns. Each 
of them has a regular ‘army’ equipped wii guns and 
other weapons. These ‘regulars’ are stttled in ѕераг- 
ate basties by the zamindars; they are given land and 
all facilities. It is this ‘army’ that figtts for the 
zamindar in times of conflict with the Peasants and 
labourers.” (Frontier, Calcutta) 

It was to t this highly organised feudal set up 
of the landowners that Gambhira and his friends 
organised the peasants into the Kisan Khetihar Maz- 
adoor Sangh (KKMS). The KKMS covered an area 
of more than five hundred villages and fought the 
zamindars on various economic issues such ag ten- 
ancy rights and wages. The struggle was carried on 
well within the Jaw on such matters. But th= greatest 
success was achieved in the struggle againat social 
Oppression. 

The zamindars became particularly alarmed by the 
new-found self-confidence of the Harijan nta 
They spread the propaganda that the KKHS peas. 
ants were Communist terrorists (Naxali‘es) and 
decided to take retaliatory action. In collusion with 
the police, the landlords had Gambhira and ais close 
colleagues arrested, and in the course of irterroga- 
tion, brutally tortured and murdered. Such was the 
fate of one who dared to give the peasants tFeir own 
organisation to further their social and economic 
prospects and to resist brutal exploitation at the 
hands of landlords who had exploited them relent- 
lessly for generations. 

Tribal Movement in Maharashtra: The Tate of 
adivasi (tribal) peasants in different parts cf India 
has been raise pe wad caste Hari- 
jan labourers and share-croppera. ere is a recent 
ample from Maharashtra of how the ajivasis, 
acting in solidarity with outside but sympathetic 
change-agents got organised to protect themselves 
and to combat the powerful landlords, but only to 
find the agencies of the state and the local vested 
interests ranged against them. 

In the Shahada area of Dhulia district ir north 
Maharashtra, in a context of increased agricultural 
production and technology, a group of tribal (Bhil) 
agricultural labourers has been involved in a struggle 
against the high caste landlords of the region. Land 
in this area until about 1830 was mostly owned by 
members of the Bhil tribe. But, with the construc- 
tion of railways and roads and the introducton of 
cotton farming on a capitalist basig the landowning 
pattern has undergone a dramatic change. Thoigh a 
process of legal and/or illegal transfers spread over 
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a period from 1830 till 1970, most lands formerly 
cultivated by adlvasis have come to bs occupied by 
non-adivasi migrant farmers from Gujarat known as 
Gojars. Thus the adivasis have become casual 
labourers эп lands that had once been their own. 

With inzreased ownership of land in the area, the 
non-adivasis began to harass the adivasis in various 
ways. It became fairly common for labourers to be 
flogged, for adivasi women to be raped and for adi- 
vasi homes to be burnt down. And since the non- 
adivasis practically controlled the elected local and 
higher lezislative bodies, their crimes against the 
Bhils еп unnoticed and unpunished. 

The firct outside change-agents to move into the 
area and to bring the injustices being committed 
against the tribals to the notice of a wider public 
were the workers of the Gandhian Sarvodaya move- 
ment. In fact, it was a worker in a Gandhian 
ashram in the area, a Bhil, who provided the leader- 
ship for the peasant organisation and for the Bhil 
Movement that was to spread across Dhulia district. 
The *Gambhira of Shahda" was this poor peasant 
by the пате of Amber Singh Surwanti. Contact 
with Sarvodaya workers had induced him to do 
something for his people, and in 1971 he and some 
Sarvodara workers formed a Gram Swaraj Samiti 
(Village Liberation Committee.) 

Ambe- Singh gradually found that it was futile to 
plead wizh the Gujars and the administration for the 
caus» of the adivasis; that it was really necessary to 
develop a militant movement and to struggle to 
make a dent in the power of the landlords. In 
cou'se of time he radicalised the local Sarvodaya 
Sangh &nd became the leader of a spontancous 
though unorganised resistance movement. The 
movement used simple logic to advance the argu- 
ment that as the adivasis constituted about 60 per 
cent of -he population, they should own 60 per cent 
of the land and 60 per cent of the expenditure of the 
district should be for the welfare of the adivasis. 

In January 1972, with the organisation of a Bhoo 
Makti (Land Freedom) conference, and in May 1972 
with Ekta Parishad (unity conference), the adivasi 
movement entered anew phase. Outside change- 
agents im the form of politicised youth workers from 
Bombay, Poona and Belgaum came into Dhulia and 
express2d their solidarity with the tribal movement. 
A new peasant organisation, the Sramik Sangathana, 
was bcrn. 

Besides fighting against the evil of liquor consum- 
ption and starting might schools for women and 
youth, the Sramik Sangathana took up various issues 
of ecoromic importance to the adivasi peasants. À 
50 per cent increase in wages of saldars (agricultural 
labourers), a weekly holiday and fixed hours of work 
were damanded. The landlords refused the demands 
and ir May 1972, a strike covering 70 villages was 
organised. 

The response of the landlords to the work of the 
Sramik Sangathana took the usual predictable 
course. They set up a para-military organisation 
under the garb of a crop protection force on which 
they spent a sum equal to about 50,000 US dollars. 
Then there followed the typical collusion of the 
police with the landlords. 
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But as the Sramik Sangathana had adopted the 
“mass line" approach of democratic struggle, it was 
able to withstand a fair amount of the repression 
unleashed on it. Its members tested their solidarity 
and enhanced their strength by resorting to various 
means of protest, and agitation: strike, boycott, 
за ha, gherao, processions and bundhs. 

n this way the landless labourers became a force 
to reckon with and managed to extract certain con- 
cessions from the landlords. “АП this increased 
their self-confidence (undoubtedly a great gain, given 
their background of half-slave status), their militancy 
and their will to fight." In fact, “the quick develo 
ment of the movement" was an "indicator of the 
fact that so-called ignorant, ‘apathetic’ peasants can 
be mobilised and politicised in a short time when 
they are organised and see a realistic chance to get 
out of their centuries-old bondage and misery”. 
(Maria Mies, “Тһе Shahada Movement," The Journal 
of Peasant Studies) 

Eventually, Indira Gandhi's E cy came 
down with a heavy hand on the Shahada movement 
as well, but not before the peasants had given them- 
selves a viable organisation to protect their longer- 
term interests. 

These two examples from Bihar and Maharashtra 
are in no way isolated cases of extreme situations. 
They are very real indeed for large parts of India 
and only go to show how efforts to organise peasants 
are ruthleasly opposed by the local elites acting in 
collusion with the agents of the state. It also becomes 
plain that even though the law may favour the 
peasants by stipulating minimum wage levels and 
prevention of land alienation, the custodians of such 
laws usually have scant regard for legalities that go 
against their class interest. 

Peasant Organisations 1n Thailand: However, it 
would be wrong to single out India for its non- 
tolerance of peasant organisations that sesk to 
enable potentially powerful, though presently power- 
less, peasants become more powerful. Peasants, and 
cadres who work with them, face a similar dilemma 
in South-east Asian countries. For instance, there ia 
the grim example of the fate of peasant organisations 
in Thailand. 

The land problem in Thailand, with some local 
peculiarities notwitstanding, is typical of the problem 
as it exists in large parts of Asia. Landlessness and 
tenancy are on the increase in the north, north-east 
and the Central Plains. Rents exceed 50 per cent 
of total production; credit is usually available only 
at usurious rates which keep the farmers always in 
debt, and marketing is in the hands of merchants 
who manage to buy up the harvest at cheap prices. 

The need for laud reform and other agricultural 
reforms is obviously an tone. Yet, since the 
military coup of October 6, 1976, very little has been ` 
heard of land reform — even at the Government 
level. The Agricultural Land Reform Office (ALRO) 
appears to have taken а back seat and there is not 
much talk (as there used to be prior to the coup) of 
buying up large estates and redistributing the land to 
tenants and landless labourers. 

Farmers Federation: Landlessness has been the 
most acate in the north and it is here that a powerful 
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and ‘popular peasant organisation, the Northern 
Farmers Federation (NFF, a chapter of the Farmers 
Federation of Thailand — FFT) emerged in 1974-75. 
It was the NFF’s aim to press for land reform, fair 
rents and security of tenure. Interviewed by a 
Bangkok journal, The Investor, one villager remarked: 
“If you own 10 rai, there is no need for you to join 
the Federation. If you don’t, there is.” 

Planners, economists, civil servants and politicians 
in power have a habit of maintaining that the 
problems of poverty, land hunger and development 
at largo should not be articulated pe. and 
should be tackled at an official level through admin- 
istrative and technical measures. Yet, under their 
very noses even the existing (inadequate) laws con- 
time to be flouted. Thus, the Government's own 
Farm Rent Control Act was not able to keep rents 
to a level of one-third of the prodace, with landlords 
continuing to demand half the crop. So, in the 
circumstances, the NFF-FFT sought to organise 
villagers in order to protect their interests and 
demand their rights. | 

However, the Kukrit Pramoj Government decided 
to ignore the NFF-FFT and to regard its demands 
as illegal. Ia return, the peasants and small farmers 
pressed on with their campaign to recruit more 
members, to cducate peasants about their rights 
under the Farm Rent Control Act, and to expose 
corrupt officials. 

It was not long before the heavy hand of tho state 
came down on the NFF-FFT. From April to August 
1975, altogether twenty-two peasant leaders were 
murdered, fourteen of belonging to the North- 
ern Chapter of FFT. Among those killed was Intha 
Sribunruang, Vice-President of FFT and President 
of NFF. . | 

Strangely enough, no investigations were carried 
out to book the murderers and allthe murders were 
quickly allowed to skip the official pages of recent 


history. 
No, the FFI was .not the Government's cup of 
tea precisely because it represented the landless 
peasants and small farmers. The Government had 
its own version of peasant organisations on which to 
bestow its patronage. These were the Agricultural 

tives, the Union of Farmers’ Groups and 
the Peasant League (Glum Chaona). All three were 
created not by peasants themselves but the 
Government's bureaucracy with membership largely 
consisting of owner-cultivators, Thus except for 
middlemen, these organisations posed no threat to 
local vested interests. 

It should be fairly clear from Thailand's experi- 
ence that in spite of the ILO’s high-sounding Con- 
vention on Rural Workers’ Organisation the Govern- 
ment does not have much interest in it — except to 
. the extent of using UN aid and indeed the ILO 
Convention itself to prop up its own organisations 
to support the exponents of landlord based capit- 
alist farming. 

The many dilemmas that confront genuiue pea- 
sant organisations are not restricted to opposition 
only from internal sources in а country. Often there 
is collusion between commercial-industrial and ex- 
ternal political interests with similar forces within а 
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country, whose common interest is to either keep 
peasantsin a state of bondage ог to incorporate 
them under exploitative conditions into schemes of 
urban cum-foreign oriented export agriculture. In 
such schemes, land under food crops is diverted to 
cash crops, production béing ‘carried out in a 
plantation style economy. Tne cash crops are then 
destined to b» sold in privately operated stores in 
towns and cities or exported overseas as raw mater- 
ial or food for wostern industry and consumers. 

Philippines Experience: The Philippiae historical 
experience provides a classic example of how ex- 
ternal and internal vested interests ‘come together to 
range themselves against peasants, and is also illust- 
rative of similar situations in ‘other South-east 
Asian countries with the exception of Vietnam. 

Indeed, Philippine history is full of peasant up- 
risings and peasant organisations being formed to 
resist the deteriorating conditions of peasanta, first 
under Spanish colonialism and then American and 
local capitalism, which cams to bs super-imposed 
on it. 

Under the Spaniards, according to one of the 
Philippine's leading historians, Renato Constantino 
"In the countryside, perhaps more than in the city, 
economic progress had depressed the living: standards 
of the masses, both absolutely and relatively. The : 
successful development of-cash crops for export in- 
tensified exploitation and suffering...Land rentals 
were incrensed...tenants forced by landowners to 
concentrate on cash crops were no longer sure of 
their food supply. But, above all, the export-crop 
economy increased the value of land and the desir- 
ability of owning as many hectares as possible. The 
religious orders and other Spanish landowners, the 
native princi the rising class of Chinese 
mestizos, alltook advantage of the various land 
laws... to dispossess ignorant and: poor peasants off 
their small plots." : ; 

Later, the Americans imposed a layer of capitalism 
on the existing feudal system: in Filippino society. 
The American-influenced process of development en- 
sured peasant demands would go unheeded anda 
new crop of haciendas would emerge under the con- 
trol of export-oriented business corporations. 

Asaresult of sustained anti-peasant policies, the 
averaged tenancy rates rose from ‘38 to 50 per cent 
between 1903 and 1946 (Agrarian Unrest and peas- 
ant Organisations in the Philippines by Gerrit 
Muizer, Institute of Social its, The Hague). 
The Conditions of peasants deteriordted particul- 
үш Central Luzon, Hueva Ecija and Pampanga. 

'However, as in earlier Spanish time,’ all the Fill- 
ipino people did not allow American colonialism 
and its collaborators a free hand to usurp their land 
labour and ‘culture. While the American-eduzated 
leadership acquired the know-how to use colonial 
education, economics and politics to further its own 
interests, “the instinctive wisdom of the masses — 
a product of their own experience — gave rise to a 
growing social awareness". Peasants bsgan' to feel 
the need to regain their security and also to realise 
the need for united action. " 

In the 1920s and 1930s, sharecroppera' and agric- 
ultural labourers’ unions began to be organised. 
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Inevitably these organisations came to be influenced 
by Socialism and Communism. That was only to be 
expected, for it was Marxism that first spearheaded 
an articulate intellectual and political attack against 
colonialism, imperialism and fascism. The mix of 
Marxist ideology with local peasant perceptions of 
injustice and inequality, was not entirely sucessful 
in utilisinz various peasant groups; at least not in 
the beginning. But, gradually, the need for unity 
began to be felt and in 1938 the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties decided on a metger. 

The Great Depression further aggravated the 
peasants’ living standards. Feeling the. stings of 
exploitat on even more than usual, they realised the 
need to ect collectively and even, to break the law 
to achieve their right to a better life. By resorting 
to mass collective actions, the peasants and work- 
ers, acco-ding to Renato Constantino, “revealed a 
new levei of political consciousness and organisation 
derived from the accumulated experiences of the 
past and from the sharper economic contradictions 
of the period". 

Huk Peasants and War. The effects of foreign invol- 
vement :п anti-peasant movement measures became 
evident in the course of events during and following 
the Greet War. 

‘It was in Luzon, where the conditions of peasants 


wero ai their worst, that a strong апіі-Јарапево , 


guerilla movement came into being. The nucleus of 
this mcvement was provided by the Huks. But 
there were also other anti-Japanose American- 
supported guerilla bands. For the Huks the impor- 
tance cf the resistanoe was not only to fight the 
Japanese, but to combine the antiJapanese move- 
ment w.th a broader socio-economic programme of 
agrariam change for the benefit of the peasant masses. 

The Commonwealth Government and the Amer- 
icans did not trust the Huks for precisely this reason. 
They were only interested in anti-Japanose resist- 
ance ard not in any programme or structural : agrar- 
ian саа, : 

With ‘the defeat of Japan, au interesting change 
occured in the American attitude towards tho Huks 
and those who had collaborated with the Japanese. 
They (thè Americans) wanted to ensure that an 
indepeadent Phillippine government would in no way 
jeopardise their economic interests. It was in the 
American interest to see that free trade was not 
interfered with. But, having become an open market 
for Anerican goods, there was little room left for 
Filipp-no industrial enterprise to develop. Moreover, 
{е Tuerntive (ride Ш es part clube led to increasing 
agrarian tension and, demobilisation of the peasantry. 

The Huks representing the land-hungry peasantry, 
had good reason not to trust the new agreements 
being thrashed out between the Filipino elite classes 
and tae Americans. According fo the Philippine 
(Bell) Trade Act, Philippine-American trade relations 
after independence would be allowed to continue on 
the besis of free trade; the Philippine Government 
would not restrict the flow of dollars from the 
Philippine to the US, and American corporations 
woulc be treated on parity with Filippines for invest- 
d rights over natural resources and public 
utiliti*s. à 
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Democratic and nationalist elements in the Philip- 
pines could not possibly accept such a free-wheeling 
erosion of economic sovereignty pon the evo 
independence. 

However, the Americans were equally determined 


‘to interfere in the course of Philippine politics. They 


supported with money and tactical advice their “own . 
candidates” in Philippine elections so that the Huk 
peasants and other democratic elements could be 
contained. After ensuring the victory of their 
nominee, Roxas, in the 1946 elections, the Americans 
concluded a Military Bases Agreement to safi 

their economic interests and those of the Filippmo 
illustrado classes, a situation that persists until now. 
Any peasant movement, Communist or Socialist, in 
the Philippines today has to thus find a way of 
coping with repression froma domestic government 
whose defence and intelligence apparatus 1s propped 
up by an external government out to protect ita own 
political and economic interests. , . 

Troublesome Dilemma: À particular dilamma for 
peasant organisations in South-east Asia (and to a 
lesser extent in South Asia) has been the influence 
of a' McCarthyist anti-Communist phoebia, which, 
has been imported into the region from USA. 

The late forties and early fifties were the decades 
when under Truman and McCarthy, the US began to 
suffer from a chronic fear to Communism. To nurse 
such a fear and capitalise on it was better for American 
business than to try to understand Communiam as a 
political philosophy or its relevance to peasant-based 
Asian societies. The letter course would have involved 
making concessions to nationalist economic interests. 

In reacting with characteristic paranoia to the 
“dangers” Communism, the Americans denied 
themselves the opportunity to appreciate the signific- 
ance of the great victory of the Chinese peasants 
over the Kuomintang regime. Instead, they went on 
to refine a policy of disguised “‘intervention” to oon- 
tain the emergence of peasant movements that ' 
sought to orm the existing social and economic 
relations in society. According to this policy, overt 
military measures against peasant organisations would 
be combined with certain welfare projects as part of 
a wider counter-insurgency programme. Indeed, such 
a policy was supposed to have been followed at its 
TE a Ramon Magsaysay became President in 

5 . í * 

However, in the end, peasants, particularly land- 
less labourers and sharecroppers, can hardly be said 
to have besn helped to redeem their miserable living 
conditions. All they have been given is a few crumbs 
and plenty of bombs. In the circumstances, more 
than ever they need their own organisations to protect 
themselves. 


Looking at all the anger and repression (and subver- 
sive international forces) lashed out by “united 


' fronts" of the vested interests against peasants, it is 


evident that it is much easier to talk ‘about peasant 

organisations than to create or even support them, 
At the international agency level, there aro serious 

contradictions in all the talk that is going on about 
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po two decades, Professor 

Debiprásad Chattopadhyaya 
has been giving us exhaustive and 
scholarly studies: on the conflict 


, between rationalism and mys- 


ticism in the history of Indian 


. philosophy. His studies have also 
. covered the role of religious 
. superstition in buttressing social 


reaction in our ancient and 
medieval history. — 

In his latest publication, Science 
and Society in Ancient India, 
Chattopadhyaya carries his study 
further into a new,: very relevant 
and very important sphere of the 
life of ancient Indian society, 
namely, the conflict between 
religion and science. For such 


The choke of the subject, the 


author points out, was determined - 


by the fact that of all natural 


sciences, medical science, by its ` 
.very nature, has got to be 


thorou secular which brin 
it into- conflict not only 
with theological metaphysics, but 


‘interests of а religion-dominated 


society.. 

Those acquainted with Debi- 
prasad's writings are familiat 
with the immense and comprehen- 
sive reading which he brings to 
the study of a subject before he 
lifts his pen to write ‘about it. 
Another outstanding feature of 
his literary production has bsen 
the conscientiousness with which 


he presents the viewpoint of those * 


with whom he disagrees before 
proceeding to-demolish it. 
Even so, it should be stated 


‚ that this treatise on the develop- 


ment and strangulation of Ayur- 
veda fally comes up to tho 


- qualitative level df his preceding 


examination, he has chosen the ~- 


subject of medical science, known 


. Writings. This book could cer- 


tainly not have been produced 
without years of labour and 


research, not excluding, incident-- 
ally, the study of ancient.Greek 
medicine. ' | 


It is also necetsary to stress the 
topicalimportance of the public- 
ation. In a «ituatior in -which 
the chauvinists and obscurantists 
in the Janata Party are; out to 
suffocate every vestige of spien- 
tific ‘outlook in the country, this 
book should becoms a weapon in 
ths hands of those who want to 
fight reactionary obscurantism in 
India. 

Beginning with the magico- 
religious rites, incantations and 
recipes of the early Vedic period, 
intended to cure various ailments, 
centuries of experimentation and 
study conducted by literally 
thousands of itinerant physicians, 
went into the development of 
Ayurveda as a rational science. 

y, we only hear of 


Generall 
Charaka and Sushruta ш it. 
e two 


is doubtful whether 
famous doctors were real his- 


Indian medicine sharply demar- 
cated between two therapeutic 

— one based on super- 
na remedies and cures, and 
the other on 
ation of remedies tested by pract- 
ical results. The Charaka Samhita 
firmly stands by the second and 
rejects the first. : 

Thes first thing which was 
needed for the defence ‘of mod- 
icine as а scienco, that ів іо say, 
the defence of medical cures as 
law-governed processes, was. a 
clear understanding of what а. 
liviog human being was. Our 
ancient doctors had no doubt 
tha: the slightest mystifization of 
human life and consciousness was . 
disastrous for their professional 
claim that given medicines must 
have certain definite effects on 
persons suffering from specific 


` ailments and diseases. 


Either their medical remedies 
wero empirically and rationally 
valid or they were not. Andif 
they were valid there was no 
place.fof any religious mumbo- 
jumbo of the Atma and the 
- Brahm 1 in medical science. 

This- does not mean that they 
made'any phantastic claims for 
their scientific achievements. In 
fact, they were. scrupulously ' 
modest in admitting that certain ' 
diseases wore incurable and that 
medical treatment itself was a 
constant process of discovering 
newer and more efficacious rem- 
edies. But, within the limit ‘of 
their knowledge, they were not 
prepared to tolerate any inter- 
ference or interdictions- by the 
holy Brahmia priesthood. `. 

The doctors firmly held to ths 
Position that the human body 
was, in every respect, a product 
of the clemsnts, of nature. . 
Understandably, for the times in ` 
which they lived their conception 
‘of the elements was primitive. 
But, nonethelàss, they stuck to 
the- position that man was a 
product of the food, he consumed, 
the water he drank, tho air he 
breathed, indeed, of the heat he 
absorbed ‘from nature. They 


torical persons); but hundreds of , applied this theory to the form- 


others also contributed to the~ 
‘storehouse, of Indian medical 


the 


"The  scieütifio tradition of 


i 1 


ation of the embryo in the 
- mother’s womb. 

S» far the custodians of divine 
knowledge had-no objection. But 
how about life and consciousness? 
That, of course, Was а` matter - 
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rational applic- `- 


within the. exclusive, privileged 
and sacred realm of Vedantic 
spiritualiam in which those who 
pursued mundano sciences were 
not permitted to trespass. 

The doctors, however, refused 
to be frightened. Charaka, 
Sushruta and other medical com- 
pendia categorically asseited that 
consciousness was an attribute of 
matter, and that sentient matter 
was conscious matter. The prop- 
osition was asserted negatively 
by stating that  non-sentient 
matter was unconscious matter. 
They айо held that life was the 
transformation c f focd. 

It is plain as daylight that this 
audacicus positions implied a 
clear building cff of the theory of 
the atmı karma and rebirth, the 
most beinous ain in the eyes of 
Manu and all the other law- 
givers. 

However, it needs also to be 
pointed out that our physicians 
took this position not because 
they were interested in philoso- 

i controversies as such, 
Their passion was to cure the 
ailing, һе diseased and the sick. 
For this purpose bad to 
clear »ut all my cobwebs 
from heir Е а work so 
they could insist that if their 
therapeutic remedies were correct, 
they were bound to be effective. 

The insertion of the atma into 
the- human body introduced an 
incalculable and mysterious ele- 
ment iato the corpus of the pati- 
ent they had to treat. The theory 
of ka-ma attributed the present 
ailmerts to sins committed in 
previcus births. The doctors who 
took their branch of knowledge 
as a serious science, could not 
permi: the intrusion of such 
irrelevant and unproved factors 
into their medical system. 

This very robust approach is 
farther demonstrated by the ayur- 
vedic definition of disease. It 
defined & healthy body as in 
which the various requisite in- 
gredients of nature were found in 
their correct balance. Consequen- 
tly, il ness or disease was under- 
stood asa disturbance or loss of 
balance and proportion of such 
ingredients, or as the entry of 
extrameous substances into the 
human organism which were 
Һагтгщ for its healthy function- 
ing. 
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As for diagnosis, the job of the 
doctor was to precisely determine 
what this loss of balance was, or 
what the extraneous substance 
that had entered the patient's 
body. 

And coming to therapeutics, 
the task ofthe doctor was to 
prescribe such recipes and treat- 
ment as would restore the bal- 
ance or remove the harmful subs- 
tance. 

Itis impossible to deny. that 
this was not only a remarkable 
but a strictly rational approach 
to the science of medicine and 
the professional responsibilities 
of the doctors. 

In this connection, it is extre- 
mely interesting to note that 
Ayurveda held that nothing in 
nature was irrelevant for medical 
science, nothing was  non- 
medicinal. Not merely this, the 


"medical treatises interested that 


mere empirical knowledge of var- 
ious medical substances was not 
enough. It was necessary to 
study and understand the causal, 
rational relation between the 
prescribed drug and its curative 
reault. 

The doctors studied botany 
seriously. They had discovered 
the medicinal properties of liter- 
ally hundreds of ts and other 
botanical substance and divided 
them into rational categories from 
the point of view of their curative 
effects. Such medicines were 
regularly prescribed by medical 
practitioners. This involved cer- 
tain ideas of chemical action, 
though of very crude and elemen- 


tary nature. 
Medical treatment included 
dieting. This, again, included the 


prescription ofthe flesh of vari- 
ous animals, and most astound- 
ingly, even of beef. АП this is 
there in black and white in the 
Charaka Samhita, 

The Sushruta Samhita is mainly 
devoted to surgery. That inclu- 
ded a study of anatomy and phy- 
siology and the ion, not 
only of human bodies but various 
animals as well. The Samhita 
describes various ашса instru- 
ments. Simple surgical operations 
like incisions, excisions, yene- 
section, cauterisation, etc. were 


the glory of 
Indian medical science and the 


patient, and devoted labour of 
generations of Indian doctors 
who developed it. All the same, 
the fact remains that by the sixth 
or seventh century AD our medi- 
cal science, like other sciences, 
reached a stage of utter stagna- 
tion. Why? That is a question to 
which every patriotic Indian 
must seck an honest reply. 

And the reply is only this that 
ignorant and] bigoted custodians 
of Hindu religion, of the inequit- 
ous and frigid hierarchy of the 
caste system, systematically amot- 
hered scientific development in 
India, both their criminal 
socio-religious injunctions and by 
forcing our science and scientists 
to accept all sorts of mythical 
and obscurantist metaphysical 
theories utterly ruinous for empir- 
ical research which is the sine quo 
non for all scientific advance. 

The editions of the Charaka, 
the ee and other medical 

dia as they are now 
aval le to us, were finalised 
some time around three or four 


self-contradictiory 
obviously resulting from super- 
stitious Brahminical і 


otherwise thoroughly secular and 
scientific. 


To give one (and a very humor- 
ous) illustration. The extant 
Samhitas, while eulogising the 
sacred cow to the high hea- 
vens, and calling for her worship, 
also prescribe the flesh of cows 
as diet for certain diseases. Simi- 
larly, after giving a biological 
explanation of the germination of 
the embiyo, surreptiously they 
also smuggle in the Atma into the 
human body. 

According to the author, the 
development of Ayurveda as 
science begins by the end of the 
Rigvedic period, which is also 
the time when sharp class divi- 
sions arise in our social develop- 
ment. From that time on 
wards, a running battle goes on 
between the custodians of the 
holy Chaturvarna and caste sys- 
tem, and those struggling for a 
scientific development of Ayur- 
veda. 

The science, no doubt, deve- 
lops, but so does religious 
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orthodoxy and social reaction, 
until by sixth or seventh century 
AD orthodoxy strangulates 
science. (There is a passing sug- 
gestion in the book that if an 
industrialist capitalist class had 
developed in India about that 
time the orthodox attack on 
science could have been repulsed.) 

Beginning with the Yajurveda, 
Indian scriptural literature, and 
most of all the Smritis, are replete 
with violent denunciations of 
medical science and doctors. In 
early Vedic lore, the Ashwins are 
doctors raised to the level of 
gods. They are -tremendously 
loved and revered. The Yajurveda 
and subsequent literatore deno- 
unce the Ashwins in most unequ- 
ivocal terms. 

The Dharmashastras and the 
Smritis prohibit Brahmins from 
pursuing the medical profession. 
Worse still, they prohibit doctors 
from being associated with religi- 
ous rites. Manu goes to the 
length of declaring that “food 
received from doctors is as vile as 
pus’’, and so on. 

. Why was it that the Brahmin 

Priesthood and post-Regvedic 
scriptures were so bitterly hostile 
to natural sciences and to medi- 
cal science, in particular? This is 
explained: by a number of inter- 
connected reasons. 

The development of Chatur- 
varna and the castes brought 
about a very sharp and 
demarcation between intellectual 
and manual labour, between the 
custodians of thinking and know- 
ledge on one side, and those who 
pursued practical vacations, on 
the other. The job of the Brah- 
mins was to meditate and to 
speculate on ultimate reality, on 
Supreme Knowledge, with the 
privilege ,not to work with their 
hands. The job of the lower 
castes, the Shudras most of all, 
was to toil and work, to pursue 
manual occupations. 

It is the lesson of history that 
such a social division of labour 
results in the *thinkers" evolving 
abstract and mystical theories 
about ultimate reality and pure 
knowledge, unrelated to practical 
experience. Even more. This 
results in the claim of mystical 
intuition as opposed to sense per- 
ception as the instrument of true 
knowledge. 
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rigid . 


, medical aid to 


The development of practical 
arts and natural sciences 1s left to 
the “workers” and to such 
heretics from the upper strata of 
society as may se to join 
them. In this connection, it must 
not be forgotten that there were 
heretics among Brahmins and 
other upper castes who courag- 
eously faced socio-religious inter- 
dictions and made valuable con- 
tributions to the development of 
science in India. 

The “thinkers” also develop an 
aristocratic contempt for physical 


‘work and all those who live by 


labour. They become “superior”, 
“раге”, “holi”, as against the 
workers who become "inferior", 
*lowly" and “dirty”. They claim 
to live in a “higher”, “spiritual” 
world as against the despised 
“materialistic” world of the 
“tabble’’, For us, in Irdia, at 
least, these ingrained and harden- 
ed attitudes need no proof or 
evidence. 

No wonder that Brahmins lost 
in Vedantic philosophising detest- 
ed philosophical materialism, all 
natural sciences; the claim of 
sense perception, practice and 
reason to be the instruments of 
true knowledge and, inevitably, 
those who pursued scientific 
avocations, f 

It is equally plain tbat our 
medical practitioners had cons- 
tantly to mix with the “rabble”, 
because their primary duty (em- 
phatically laid down in the 
Charaka Samhita) was to render 
every ailing 
person, whether a Shudra or 
otherwise, and also because the 
progress of medical science itself 
demanded the treatment and 
nursing of as many patients as 
possible. 

Itisextremely significant that 
the single-most important reason 
for which our scriptures, from the 
Yajurveda onwards, condemn the 
doctors is that “they mix prom- 
iscuoualy with all and sundry, with 
the common people". The democ- 
ratic approach to human beings 
as human beings does not square 
with the rigid hierarchical spirit 
of the caste systent. 

Of course, there were other 
reasons as well. The caste system 
meant class exploitation of 
oppression, and the Vedic theories 
of the brahman, the atma, karma 


and rebirth were the :ssence of 
the ideological outfit of the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, for 
keeping the masses in mental and 
moral subjection. 

That all, is the social role 
of mysticism in philocophy and 
religion. No wonder that the 
powers that be frowned upon 
science and the doctors who 
undermined the pious faith of the 
masses by rej spiritualiam 
and intuitionism insisting that 
prac ically demonstratatle know- 
ledge alone was true knowledge. 

Beside, there were unavoidable 
Practical reasons for -he clash 
between the two. Religion attrib- 
uted sickness ‘and -disease in 
present life to-gins perpetrated in 
the past life, and enjcined the 
performance of meritorious deeds 
in the present life (including, of 
course, giving 'big donations to 
Brahmins) for curing pbysical 
maladies. Religion also prescrib- 
ed incantations, worship, rites, 
prayers, offerings, scrifices, pen- 


ance, pilgrimages and what not 


as medical cures. 

Superstition, at a lower level, 
* diagnosed" ailments as resulting 
from the patient being possessed 
by evil spirits, and prescribed 
magical mantrams for cure. The 
professional work of doctors was 
impossible without frankl7 oppos- 
ing all such remedies as nonsense. 
No wonder the priest and the 
doctor were anathema to each 
other 


Such is the story of the admir- 
able achievements and prc mise of 
ancient Indian medicine end the 
tragedy of its decay and ead. The 
great fortune is that even from 
that disaster one can clearly di 
out the positive achievemznts di 
our doctor buried as they are 
under a heap of superstitious 
debris 


All credit to Debiprasad for 
doing the arduous job! To para- 
phrase the title of his preceding 
book, this one could have been 
called *What is living and What 
is Dead in Indian Medicine’. 

Certain questions arise in the 
mind of the reader after reading . 
the book. A few of them may be 
stated. It is not clear how far a 
systematic effort was mace by 
our doctors to examine the 
metabolic process as a whole 

i (Continued on page 34) 


MAINSTREAM 


had 
' nominating some of 
their hand-picked people to the 
Council of the Akademy 


that the Janata Administration 
did after assuming office was to 
reintroduce entertainment tax. 


an agitation, it was announced 
that theatre would be exempted 


The managers of culture, if not 
should know that 


not 
to the artists. 

А well-known who 
accompanied the BKK. to Mos 
cow, complained to tho press that 
she did not get her regular glass 
of milk in Moscow. But she did 
not enlighten the press on the 
treatment meted ош to the 
artistes by tho managers of the 
BKK. . 

The dancer is a well-known , 
name and therefore she oould 
extract whatever she wanted from 
the “managers”. But not’ so the 
other artistes who were not paid 
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General Secretary of CPI-M. 


phos Bose in his pamphlet, The Indian Com- 
> munist movement and Euro-communism, does not 
confjne his critique of the Communist movement to 
India. He extends his criticism to the World Com- 
munist movement as a whole. 

He begins his critique a with Ше 


creasing ре on" leading to the automatic 
"collapse" of the capitalist system has been proved 
“The g misery of the working classes", 


Tegula tory powers of the State are subject to power- 

pressures from labour unions and labour parties, 

has procedures for self-correction". 
Ав a result of all this, Bose 

not ага place їп advanced ca countries. 


transition". to this relatively “peace- 
loving" Marx is Lenin, says Bose, Lenin's refusal 
to envisage а blood-less transition was, according to 
Boss, "the Leninist revision of Marxism” which, 
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The so-called ‘“Euro-Communism” has become the subject of extenaire 
ist and anti-Marxist circles. Mainstream ta its last issae (June 17, 1978) 
on the subject with contributions from Hirea of 


recent pamphlet. Herebelow із the second instalment of Namboodiripad’ 


_ Euro-Communism and India — II 
E.M.S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 


revolution Һав. 





controversy in bcth Marx- 
opemed tho discussion 

CPI and EMS N 

's contribution is In the form of a 





Y 


Bose adds, "might have been applicable to Russia 
but did not work in Western. Banos whee Өе 
insurrection after the Second World: War 


i Khrusch i 
CPSU ih P 1956" This taken E E 
.S.U. e 56". This was i 
carried forward by : рш 


Let us seo whether this "analysis" of the World 
Communist movement fits in with the fact ia 
Nowhere has Marx mado the 

isation” leading to 


character 
à took account of all the factors 
operating in capitalist society. i 


pened in several countries where: was 
developing. The general law is that the the 
capital or material wealth in the hands of the capi- 
tabst olass, the larger the “industrial reserve " 


or the unemplo That probably is the nea-est to 
what Bose “increasing pauperisation of the 


working class". It should however be 
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creasing tion.” . . ' 

Ew Agr аркар, however, let us make one point 
clear. Merk does not make any differentiation bet- 
ween the “advanced and “backward” countries of 


` сапа the modern working 


is society.” 
Does this mean that the authors of the 


in bourgeois society, Marx and Engels 
Process of the revolutionary 
“... Not only has 


class of labourers, who live only so as they find 
work, and who find work only io] 
labour increases capital Тою 
sell themaelves 
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struggle nears the decisive hour, the process of 
solution going on within the ruling class, in 


а ета ао ою ee such 
& violent, glaring character, a section of the 
oin the revolution- | 
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enemy. ' 

It is ridiculous to talk of those who pronounced 
such a revolutionary theory making ‘ i 
“automatic . 


objective process of crises to revolution as 
well as the theory of.a few determined 1 
aries making a revolution 
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Engels in their last days were closely following such 
an all-sided ofthe working class — its 
activities in parliamentary and extra- 
fields of struggle in the countries of advanced capit- 
alism. 

This, however, did not leave mos е цо ае 
mass of exploited and oppressed people in the ba:k- 
ward countries. The growth or Ше dm ee 
class and its organisations in the countries ofa 
vanced capitalism was important not only for the 
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liberation movements in the of 
Asia and Africa. The genius that Lenin was could sec 
the enormous significance this new 


Not ony did Lenin elaborate the theory of im- 
perialist, wars and revolutions which was a farther 
development of Marxist theory. He also gave shape 
to the two weapons with which the international 


proletarict could give battle to the international 
bourgeoisie — the Soviet State and tho Communist 
International. à 
Millions of the working people throughout the 
world were by the heroic deeds ofthe Sov- 
iet People, socialist nment and their 
Bolshevix Party which not only smashed the old ex- 


ploitativ» society but began to build the new socialist 
society. From the ranks of tho newly awakened 
people taroughout the world arose bands of Com- 
munists who were united by the bonds of proletarian 
internationalism and who were actively fighting the 
class ani national enemies in their respectivo count- 


ries. 

The rapidly spreading international communist 
movement and the equally rapid growth of the 
Soviet State became a nightmare for the bourgeoisie 
througtout the world. Every effort was therefore 
made ta choke the young Soviet State out of exist- 
enco and to suppress tho o Communist 
Parties. The emergence of the Soviet State and the 
Communist International therefore created a situ- 
ation im which the world came to be divided into 
two camps — the capitalist and the socialist. Un- 
between the two 


the ета 
then the unist Parties in every capitalist coun- 
try — ihis on the other. These became the. two 
mutually opposte considerations with which the 
statesmen of the two worlds tried to perfect their 
strategy and tactics Let us have a rapid survey 
of the course of the struggle between the two 
worlds. 

For over two decades after the Russian Revolution 
of 19:7, the USSR was the single socialist couatry 
surrounded by the capitalist world. Tho then prevail- 
ing si-uation was called one of “capitalist encircle- 
ment of the socialist world". The leaders of tho 
capitalist world did their utmost to choke the young 
the peoples of the 
on it. 


y 
of tie imperialist powers but an end to the 
capitalist encirclement of the si socialist country. 
A large number of countries in urope and a few 
away from the capitalist system and 
after the Second World 
at the end of the First 


and which now embraces not lees than two-fifths 


of raman 
Tho opment and strengthening of tho socialist 
camp was of course not an easy process. The imperi- 
alist world did its utmost to amother every single 
Socialist country that came into existence after the 
Second World War, as tho USSR had been sought 
to be smothered in the inter-war years. Tho notori- 
ous policy of “Cold War”, “containing” and “roll- 
ing back" Communism was formulated and vigor- 
ously . However, jast as in the case of the 
Soviet Union in the inter-war yoars, so in the case of 
the new Socialist countries after the Second World 
War, all their efforts failed. The result is that there 
is, in the present-day world, a powerful Socialist 
camp — a number of countries whose uninterrupted 
socialist construction stands in marked contrast to 
the ! ing crises in the capitalist world — against 
which it will be utter folly for the capitalist powers 
to use force, No statesmen in the capitalist world 
in his senses would dream of unleashing a war 
against the Socialist world, as their predecessors had 
done against the Soviet Union in the inter-war yoars 
and against China, Korea, Viet Nam and Cuba In 
E: : ndi viu devel 
rresponding to this opment and strong- 
thening of the Socialist world is the enormous 
growth of the Communist, Socialist and other radi- 
cal forces in the capitalist world. While the couatries 
of advanced capitalism like Italy, France and Japan 
have their well-organised Communist and Socialist 
parties, the Third World countries of Asia and Afrioa 


- have had a large number of militant parties, organ- 


isations and groups mobilising and uniting the 
masses in their respective countries against the neo- 
colonialist policies of imperialism outside and tho 
reactionary policies of vested interests at home. 
Everyone of these movements in every capitalist 
country — “advanced” or "backward" — poses а 
threat to international capitali 
The question has therefore arisen in every опе of 
these countries of advanced or backward capitalism: 
how, in the specific conditions of that particular 
country, can the movement be taken forward; how 
can the anti-imperialist, anti-monopoly (in the case 
of backward countries the anti-feudal too) forces 
be united aad consolidated against foreign and inter- 
nal reaction? Every Communist Party in the World, 
every Socialist or radical political party or organis- 
ation in every single country, is faced with the 
practical problem of mobilising and uniting the 
revolutionary forces in their respective countries 
inst the internal and foreign reaction. 
such a situation was developing was ina 
way clear to the leaders of the Communist Inter- 
national as carly as during the Second World War 
itself. That was why the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International decided in 1943 to dis- 
solve the International. It was felt that the situation 
that would be arising after the end of the Second 
World War would beso complicated that tbe prol- 
etarian movements іп the varlous oountriei could 
not bs directed and led from a single international 
centre. Furthermore, the quarter of a century dur- 
ing which the International did ita work of educating, 


| /opment and s 


ng and tens of thousands ' of 
Communists in separate countries of the world had 
helped in the emergence of mature Communist 


Parties in most of the countries — which did 
not require direction, guidanoe and leaderahip from 
an international centre. : 

The experience of the post-war years has fully 


confirmed the correctness of this decision. The 
post-war decades have witnessed an unprecedented 
development of the international movement with 
the Communist and Worker’ Parties in the various 
countries playing this leading role. Those Parties 
are fully sovereign and equal to one another, there is 
no directing centre, there is no leading party. It is 
for the Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
every country to address itself to the national tasks 
which the working class has to fulfil in that country. 

The fraternal Communist and Workers’ Parties 
may have their critical views which may bs com- 
municated iftwo Parties concerned agree to have, 
such exchanges of views. It is however for tho 
Commuaist Party in every country, to work out 
its line. í 

Exchanges of views among fraternal Parties have 
in fact made the world Communist movement arrive 
at a consensus that the main task in every country 
is to unite all ths anti-imperialist, anti-monopoly 
(and in the backward countries anti-feudal) democ- 
ratic forces against the reactionary forces at home 
and abroad. How concretely to discharge this task 
is left entirely to the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in individual countries. 

It is natural, under these circumstances, that 
differences do crop ор and many of them assume 
serious proporti a bitter character. Some of 

; like the tions between the Soviet 

“ ve done great damage to 

e international Communist movement. The devel- 

ing of the Socialist world 

would have been far quicker had it not been for 

these differences. In spite of all these differences and 

conflicts, however, tho world Communist movement 

is advancing. The Socialist world із prospering un- 

interrupted while the capitalist world is moving from 
crisis to crisis. : i " 

The Communist and Workers’ Partios in the capit- 
alist world have to face a common problem which 
confronts them in their practical task of trying to 
organise and unite the anti-imperialist and democ- 
ratic forces. That problem is that the absolutely cor- 
rect Marxist-Leninist concepts of proletarian dict- 
atorship, proletarian internationalism and the lead- 
ing role of the working class and its party in the 
democratic movement have in practice come to be 
distorted. The revelations made regarding the man- 
ner in which the cult of Stalin’s personality was 
built up and came to be practised in the USSR, 

with the repetition of the. same personality 

in China in what is known as the “Thought of 

Мао”, have made it necessary for all the Commun- 

ists to think seriously how these distortions can be 
avoided in future. 

The Communists in every country, in the course of 
their effort to built the unity of the anti-imperialist, 
anti-monopoly and radical democratic forces, are 


YR . \ 


faced with the question asked by their allies — 
present and potential. Isthere any guarantee that 
what happened in the Soviet Union during the days 
of Stalin and in a China during the Cultural Revol- 
ution will not bs repeated in our country? How can 
it be ensured that the united fronts which you 
Propose to form and into which you are inviting us 
will not generate into a repetition of the U.S.S.R. 
under Stalin and of China under Mao? Tho Italian, 
the French, the Spanish and other Partie оѓ. “Euro- 
Communism" are obviously trying to give an answer 
to these question. 2 

Let us make it clear that this is only a likely 
explanation, and not the justification, for th» theor- 
etical positions adopted by the Parties of “Епго- 
Communism”. Waile appreciating the complicated 
situation which they are trying to deal with, and 
while wishing them all success in their offorte to 
bring about the broadest possible unity of all the 
anti-imperialist, anti-monopoly and democratio 
forces in their respective countries, we cannot end- 
orse anything which keeps us and the fraternal 
Parties for educating the mass of their working 
people on the ferocious nature of imperialism abroad 
and monopoly capitaliam within the country as well 
as on the need to prepare the poople for the battles 
that are ahead of them. 

The doctrines of proletarian dictatorship, prolet- 
апап internationalism, hegemony of the working 
Class in the democratio struggle are the logical culm- 
ination of the doctrine of class struggle and the 
reality of imperialism's ferocious attacks. That is 
why C P.I. (M) adheres to these basio tenants of 
Marxism-Leninism and do not propose to abandon 
them. (To Be Coxiinued) Г] 
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Making 
Two 
Parallel — 
Lines 
Meet at 
Stockholm 


D.R. MANKEKAR 


T° the West, comprising stable, affluent, politically 
evolved societies, with their basic human needs 
of hunger, clothing and shelter conquered, democ- 
racy end liberty аге an end in themselves. To-the 
developing countries, still straggling, against heavy 
cdds, to make the ‘grade, the political system, 
democracy or whatever, is only a means to an end, 
that end being political stability and speedy econ- 
omic progress. If democracy fails to fetch these 
basic needs, the developing countries will have no 
compunction in discarding democracy and experi- 
mentirg with another political system, as many of 
them have already done. 

Looked at in that perspective, the frequently 
changing political pattern in the developing coun- 
tries £ no more than an incessant groping towards a 
political system more suitable to their so ' 

This is the basic dichotomy that is at the root of 
the seemingly irreconcilable differences between the 
West and the Third World over tho fast evolvin 
concepts of freedom of the media and “free flow" o 
information. 
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Tn the eyes of the developing countries, freedom 
for its own sake, sans constructive purpose, is worse 
than meaningless. The developing world, whose 
agitation is spearheaded by the Non-Aligned coun- 
tries, insists that “free flow” is not enough; it has to 
be free and balanced flow. On the other hand, the 
West ecems to have developed an allergy to the very 
term. “balanced” which they construe to mean con- 
trol of news by the state, even though it is 
conceded that imbalance does exist in the prevailing 
pattern of news flow in tho world. | 
‘The Nom-aligned countries detect many deficien. 


‚сев in the current news flow offered by the Western 


news agencies, and desire to fill those deficiency gaps 
through other means, such as the Non-aligned News 
Pooland regional news exchanges — all sponsored 
by the UNESCO. These attempts by the developing 
countries to supplement the news services supplied 
by the Western transnationals through their own 
uem of news exchanges is interpreted by the 

estern media аз a wicked attempt on the of 
the developing countries to keep out the Western 
foreign. correspondents and deny them access to 
sources of information in their countries, : 

In the first place, such a conclusion is unwarrant- 
ed, as the Non-Aligned News Pool or any other 
regional news exchange system does not seek to 
supplant the Western news agency services but only 
to supplement them.. Secondly, any reasonable 
person, in {һе West or clsewhere will appreciate the 
plea that steeped as, it is in its struggle to solve its 
complex economic and political problems, a back- 
ward country cannot afford to permit an unempath- 
etic foreign correspondent, on the hunt for a “good 
story", a freo run of its territory. Journalistio mis- 
demeanours by foreign correspondents: are not 
tolerated even in many of the advanced countties of 
the West. 

This fact incidentally underlines the need for 
constraints ' on the reporting activities of foreign 
correspondents in other lands. ‘But the Western 
mediamen refuse to look at any suggestion of an 
international code of conduct or an ombudsman 
machinery to restrain abuse of their rights and 
ensure faithful discharge of their responsibilities by 
journalists in the international arena. . 

The Non-aligned countries’ agitation for а new 
information order that would plug the existing defic- 
iencies in the Western transnational news services 
and bring uptodate the journalistic norms and values 
with the changed conditions created by the electronic 
revolution in the communication world, is thus 
blocked by Western obduracy. i 

The tragedy is that in their blind opposition to 
any proposals from tbe developing countries for m 
new international information order, tho Western 
mediamen seem to be starding in the way of a 
legitimate and much-needed readjustment of news 
values and concepts in consonance with the new 
milieu thrown up by the electronic era. Indeed, the 
Western mediamen construe the demand for a new 
information order as a disguised device to make 


information a limp of the government. 
On the other hand, the development countries’ 
actual experience has proved to them that “free 
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flow" of information is in {ruth one-way free flow, 
operating to their detriment and perpeteating the 
yoke of a neo-colonialism through cultural domin- 
ation that is even more difficult to throw off. 

It has to be noted in the West that in the Third 
World's scheme of things, tho media has an assigned, 

responsible role to play in nation-build- 
ing, and not merely an “adversary role" as prescribed 
for the Press in the West. In actual practice, there 
can be no such thing as absolute freedom. Indeed 
many а modern thinker on the subject has com- 
mented that Freedom of the Press, like free trade, is 
an outdated 19th century concept which has no 
relevance to the present context of the electronic and 
satellite era, where limitless freedom can play havoc 
with the lives of men and nations. 

Tn any case, if in the domestic sphere the doctrine 
of & Free Press responsible and accountable to the 
community it serves, is universally accepted, it 
stands to reason why the same constraints and 
obligations should not apply to jcurnalistic activities 
in the international arena, where indeed a high sense 
of responsibility and obligation are imperative 
because such critical issues as war and peace are 


The United Nations are committed to the doctrine 
of freedom of information as an instrument for prev- 
enting war and promoting international peace, РС 
will and understanding, and to that end, the United 
Nations have denounced raciam, apartheid and 


co 

The advent of the electronic communication ex- 
plosion has only intensified the apprehensions of the 
developing countries, Jtisto be noted that com- 
munication researchers in the West and the represent- 
atives of small national news agencies in Europe are 
generally in sympathy with the viewpoint of the 
developing countries. 

These differences between the mediamen of the 
West and those of the Nom-aligned world on the 
fundamental approach to the very concept of the 
role of the m in the international arena, have 
dogged the deliberations of the United Nations on 
the vital isave of freedom of infcrmation from as far 
back as the fifties. 

Meanwhile, the developing countries’ protest 
against the pattern and flow of news in the world 

volume as their numbers and influence 

ed in the United Nations. They soon turned 

the UNESCO platform into their soudmg board and 

instrument to forge a new information order that 

ensured fairplay to them through a free and balanced 

flow of news between the developed and developing 

countries. But this agitation was consistently rebuffed 
and opposed by the West. 

In 1976, at the inter-governmental conference on 
communication policies in the Latin American re- 
held at San Jose, Costa Rica, the controversy 


menu. 
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Later that year, atthe UNESCO's General Con- 
ference, held at Nairobi, the Western media threat- 
ened a show-down over a draft declaration on the 
шо of ne =o brought before-it for consid- 
eration. A grave crisis was averted postponing 
the consideration of the тена. the 1978 
session of UNESCO. 

Meanwhile, to strengthen his hands to face the 
battle over the Draft Declaration, the Director- 
General UNESCO, appointed a high-powered rep- 
resentative commission headed by the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner Sean McBride. The McBride Com- 
mission's task was to study the world communication 
problems in their totality and sort ош issues and 
guide the Director-General of UNESCO in reform- 
ulating the Draft Declaration, duly backed and in- 
formed by the Commission's analysis of the current 
communication problems and recommendations. 

The McBride Commission, by way of & [тош 
ary exploratory step, convened a seminar in Stock- 
holm in April last, inthe hope that it would help 
the Commission in its task of evolving а consensus 
on resolution of the oontroversial issues and nar- 
wae down the differences between the two 


This Seminar, the largest ever and moat represent- 
ative assembly of mediamen, from north and south, 
west and east, from developed and developing coun- 
tries, spent four days in trying to make two parallel 
lines meet or at least throw a idge between the two 


parallel lines. 

That the Seminar failed in accomplishing tho feat 
set for it did not ise any one. The four-day 
deliberations found the two aides restating, a 
and again, their sct positions to the point of bor- 
edom. The arguments and reasoning presented by 
the representatives of (he Non-aligned countries and 
their allies in the developed and developing count- 
ries alike, failed to make any impact whatsoever on 
the IPI spokesmen who proved the main defenders 
of the status quo in the media world. Nor was it 
realistic to expect a change of minds and hearts 
overnight on issues that had divided the two sides 
so sharply, so bitterly and for so long. 

On the credit side was the fact that the Seminar 
for the first time brought face to face the 
of the two opposite viewpoint and made them listen 
to each other's arguments. This intellectual free-for- 
all obviously did not fail to have an impact on the 
participants’ minds, smoothen the sharper edges of 
their convictions, and remove many a misunder- 
standing of their respective standpoints. For atthe 
end of deliberations, on the fourth day, one could 
discern some thawing in the respective frozen posi- 
tions, a mellowness in argument, and some desire to 
dej: take, though as yet, it was nothing more 

а desire. 


But the fact remains that the Western mediamen 
turned down every plea and proposal made by the 
other side, They would have nothing to do with an 
international code of conduct for journalists, nor 
would they countenance а neutral international set- 
up to restrain abuse of ri and responsibilities by 
journalists in the arena. A new world 
information order in their eyes was a disguised 
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device to hand over to governments control over 
news. They would not even concede the right of 
reply to éggrieved parties in the international 
arena. 


Then again, according to their way of thinking, it 
is none of -he business of the news media to prevent 
war and promote peace, goodwill and understanding 
in the world, which task should be left to their 
gavernmerts To them the term *'communication 
policies” is a synonym for government control over 
informaticn. Even the attempts to organise a Non- 
aligned News Pool and regional news exchange 
systems, are, in their eyes, a conspiracy to deny 
57 to sources of information to Western news 

18. 

This ireeduciable gulf between the two viewpoints 
underlinei the basic dichotomy referred to at the 
outset of this article, 

As om participating Їп the deliberations as a 
representative of the Non-aligned world, I watched 
with incredulity a debate in which the most persua- 
sive argument and the most rational plea presented 
by the sdokeamen of the developing countries were 
ко much water on duck's back. 

' It was however noted that the Western news 


agency chiefs who participated in the Seminar were 
more conciliatory and sympathetic than be- 
ore towards the developing countries’ aspirations 
and efforts to organise their own national. aud 
regional news ox -systems. The IPI spokes- 
men on the other hand proved the most unrelenting 
in their opposition to any suggestion of change in 
the statns quo. 

The graad battle is still ahead, -when the General 
Conference of UNESCO takes up for consideration 
the controveraial Draft Declaration on news media. 
In response to the Weatern criticism, the text of the 
Declaration has been revised, deleting the passages 
most objected to by the West. 

If the West stil proves obdurate and insists on 
its pound of flesh, the develooing countries will cont- 
inue to press their demand for a new international 
information order in the General Conference of 
UNESCO and, if necessary, in the General Assembly 
ofthe UN. They will go ahead with their plans to 
establish their own alternative news exchange ave- 
tems at the national, regional and international 
levels. The Non-aligned News Pool is already set to 
become operational inmediately, though it might, 
inevitably, take somo time before it gathers steam.(] 





JULIUS NYERERE 
(Continued from page 10) 


. And if they do not do so, they must not bo surprised 

if the rost of Africa interprets their intervention as 
an expression of neo-colonialist domination and as 
being mtended to maintain their control over that 
part of Africa. 

Western Europe and the United States of America 
are incerested in having continued access to the 
mineres of Africa to sustain their own economies. 
But that access is not ensured by. corruption, or sup- 
port for corruption. It is во овче тазар. 
port. That access is not dependent either upon the 
ideology espoused by particular African govern- 
The present realiios of African politica and 
economics force all African countries to sell their 
minerals where they can get the best prices for them, 
and where they can get in exchange the goods they 
themselves need. There is much evidence for both 
those propositions. 


. T™ purpose of this statement is to make it clear 
that we reject the right of West European 
countnes to dominate Á'rica, just as much as we 
would reject attempts by Eastern Block countries to 
dominate África. In partionlar, we want it to bs 
clear that Tanzania resents the arrogance and the 
contempt of those who purport to set up a Pan- 
African Security Force, or an African Peace Foroe, 
on benalf of Africa, Hither Africa will do that for 
_itelf, or there will be no Pan-African Force defend- 
ing che freedom of Africa, only-something calling 
itself by some such name which is an for 
renewed foreign domination of this continent. 
Tenzania repudiates the claim that African 
Freedom can be defended by a Security Force 
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organised or initiated by European powers. We 
shail regard such a force as an instrument of neo- 
ms so of Africa done 

pürpote o "s in ndence struggle was 
фео of Aftise end of Africans. (Our fetes, 
dence and ren must not become the 
instruments through which foreign domination is 
maintained in a new form. Rather they must be the 
instruments through which the les of Africa 
develop themselves and thair countrios, and enl 
their freedom until it means a life af dignity for 
every individual. We have a long way to go — all 
of us, in every African nation. t Tanzania will 
resist every attempt to circumscribe our development 
and to prevent it moving in that direction. It will 
Tum un Por FON TOM and streogthen the 
omination о un cover of a pretence 
defend Africae ] _ i 
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witho 
Indira _ 
Gandhi 
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K. RANGASWAMY 


e а country where the vast majority of the people 
poor and illiterate it made no difference to 
their r lives if if Rama reigned or Ravana ruled, It is 
the elite, very amall in number, that understood the 
nation’s problems, that is articulate and that moulds 
public opinion. Fhe responsibility of the elite іп. 
countries like India is obviously 


do what they 


left stick. 

ges is what overtook tho the i donis did ‘fraternity 
d the Emergency. 
S ud hot reconcile д with the Emergency 
and they were either put out of action or-they chose 
to keep out of the field., Then there were those who 
~ avoided confrontation with the authorities and oon- 
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ducted themselves discreetly. Then there was the 
third category of -journalists who found that the 

was bringing gains to the country and 
to admire the author of the 


How far this last category of journalists were 


influenced by fear of tho Emergency or by genuine 
conviction may never be clearly known. 
Things would have gone on merrily in this fashion 


" butfor& sudden change in the political climate in 


the country. The announcement .of the election to 
the Lok Sabha and the partial lifting of press censor- 
. ship -found this last category of journalists in an 


. unenviable position. If they tontinued to hold the 


same views it must be because of the firm conviction 
that Indira Gandhi was bóund to be returned to 
- -power. But their embarrassment became insur- 
mountable when in the election Indira Gandhi and 
her party lost and the Janata Party was swept into 


power. 
Journalists of this category were faced with two 
problems. During Emergency they did little to 
defend the freedom and the rights of tho press and 
now they feel the need to establish their own credib- 
ility ав independent journalists in a free atmosphere, 
puris having ‘admired Gandhi’s role 


m 
would oL 
. It may be wise to forget the 
‚рай and look at current developments in the 
appropriate perspective, But any attempt to.have 
one foot in the past and one foot in the present and 
‘stek to establish one's credibility, having in the 
background one’s own conduct during Emergency, 
may well lead to contradictions and make th: 
situation more embarrassing and confused. ; 

-In this process this category of jore аге 
. doing a second disservice to the people by misleading 
them again as was done during Emergency. ' 

. The Shah "Commission: has done an excellent job 

in bringing out many unknown facts and placing 


befor people how and in what. circumstances 
was declared and what excesses were 
ae st daring that n The question as to 


. what &ction if any is to be taken against Indira 
“Gandhi. by the Government should come second in 
importance. The first issue is whether the findings 
of the Commission are correct and beyond challenge. 
If the Commission’s findings are incorrect or prejud- 
iced or unwarranted having regard to the evidence 


people it is for the elite and opinion-makers in the 
country to expresa: their independent opinion on the 


‘and асе коел 
t 


‘should ór should not be taken. In other words, the 
merits of the 


given to mistead the cómmon man. Or, is it to be 
assumed that this class of people proceed on the 
assumptior that the Commission's findings and con- 
clusions are unimpeachable? мг 


A colurnist in a metropolitan daily wrote, “И 
hurts to have to recognise the compulsion of letting 
Mrs. Gandai get away with what amounted to sub- 
version of the Constitution and. grave abuse of 
authority in seyeral cases, But the.only alternativo 
is to nurse» the illusion that it is still possible to 
arraign her before a court of law without exposing 
the politica] system to serious hazards." If Indira 
Gandhi haa gubverted the Constitution and abused 
her author.ty in many cases, should she be allowed 
to get away with it? Why should any action taken 
against her “expose the political system to serious 
hazards?” Perhaps the columnist is overawed by the 
threat of t10 members of the Congress (I) that blood 
will flow if a hair of Indira Gandhi is touched. What 
these Congress (1) supporters pue urere Дат 
they would take the matter to the streets 
. the issue ty force. In other words, the ordinary law 
of the land will not be allowed to prevail in the 
case of Indira Gandhi, 1s it not tho duty of the 
columnist to uphold the law and declare that those 
who obstruct the course of the law must be 
irrespective of their status and influence? Violence 
is a multi-way. business. . Should those who want the 
law of thc land to prevail remain ailent spectators. ] 

The cclumnist’s arg ts agninst any action 
-being taken against Indira Gandhi are indeed 
beffling. Не says that since independence, politicians 


have beea interfering in thè day-to-day adminis: 


tration cf the country and so the “сіяаћ between 
, democrato norms as some of us brought up on iil- 
digested diet of British conventions and 
understand 


them and electoral politics is not Mrs. - 


emergency! 

Another argument -of the columnist is that “if 
Mrs. Gendhi із consigned to the wilderness there 
will be no viable opposition in the country". The 
columnist insinuates that her presence as an oppos- 
ition leader will help the Congressmen and the 
Socialists ш the Janata party to extend their influence 
by 27 ne some restraint on the BLD-Jana Sangh 

The columnist comes to the grand con- 
clusion, "in Mrs. Gandhi’s case the most pertinent 
point is no longer that she violated all rules and 
Ж ан when she proclaimed the Emergency or 
that she abused her enormous authority during thése 
20 months but she has managed to stage a come- 
back in spite of all that happened, doubtless with 
her consent,.and the publicity her misdoiogs have 
received, Whether we like it or not her re-emergence 
as а formidable political figure in less than a year of 
her exit from power in the most humiliating circum- 
stances, is the crux of the matter.” Is this the crux 
of the matter, really? Can political influence oblit- 
crate all crimes committed by a politician? Winning 
political power in a country like India is a phenom- 
enon which is too complex to be explained by any 
rational or simplistic reasoning 

The editorial in the same daily a couple of days 
later sa:d, “Despite a!l the talk of the majesty of law 
and th» law being ailowed to take its course and 
despite the Prime Minister’s decision to set up a cell 
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unished - 


of legal experts to examine the available evidence - 


кайы Mra, Gandhi, the point cannot. be over 

emphasised that the issue is political and cannot and 
must not be decided except on the basis of a carerul 
calculation of political gains and losses. Such а 
calculation must, in our view, lead to the conclusion 
that it is dangerous to put Mrs. Gandhi on trial 
before a court of law, ordinary or special. It can 
enable her to appear to be the victim of vendetta 
which cannot but increase her ap and make her 

moro formidable than she is y". 

Would not the paper like Indira Gandhi to attract 
the halo of a martyr round her by tried in a 


‘court of law? If the Janata Party cannot function as 


а united team and can only bring confusion in the 
country, would it not bé better to strength.n the 


. hands of Indira Gandhi by trying her ina court of . 


law? What the paper and its columnist are suggest- 
ing is that a politician is bound to commit excesses 
while in office and that this must be accepted with- 
out any protest. Is this a safe dictum? If ever 
Indira Gandhi came back to can there be any 
doubt that the excesses she will commit then will be 
more terrible than before as her temperament of 
intolerance and vengeance will assert themselves with 
compound interest? 

The editor of a weekly associated with the same 
paper wrote, ‘‘the most disturbing feature of the 
Shah Commission's findings is the secmingly un- 
brid le division it has created among the peoole 
of India”. Where is this ble division? The 
iride ан o Сы. “T have little doubt if the 
administration oolish enough to Mrs. 
Gandhi it will have a major law and order situation 
on its hands. She is almost certain to refuse release 
саа. Aud the longer she is kept in detention the 

werful will becoms the demand for her 
edd and honourable release. The pos 
sibility of a nationwide and civil tie. 
obedience movement cannot be ruled ont, It will 


Blood curdling, is n't it? Why not let the Janata 
Goverament put Indira Gandhi on trial and thereby . 
make her enhance her prestige and become formid-' 
able? Will the paper say what will become of the 
prestige of the Janata Government if they buried 
the Shah Comision e reports? There can be no 
doubt that the Janata Government will be buried if 
it buried the Commission's reports. 

Potitica can be irrational. Bat why should elite 
journalists talk politics instead of ошо од oni- 
educating the common man on the merits of the 
Shah Commission's reports? Do not the kind of 
writings referred to above extol au'horiterianism and 
undermine democratic principles and values? 

(Courtesy: Foreign News & Features)L] 
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DILEMMAS OF PEASANT ORGANISATIONS (Continued from page 19) 


organisations of the rural poor. All the ostensible 
concern for poor peasants is without exception more 
than offset by tho harm done by international a 


Programme in the name of development. While 
capital-intensive, inappropriate "development" proj- 
ects are imp from above, it hardly makes senso 


to pay lip-service to the need for peasant organis- 
ations not unless such organisations are seen as 
being necessary to *educate" peasant into "'accept- 
ing" policies which are not in their interest. 

As far as governments in tho developin 
are concerned, it is difficult to detect 


countries 
ow policy 


measures at the offisial level can redress the power - 


balance in favour of the peasantry. Үч, “progres- 
sive" ts, which have not completely 
iso themselves from the people, can perhaps 
show a minimum of their “commitment” to social 

і ing the kind of intolerance that has 
come down во heavily on peasant movements. 


А helpful supporting move at the official level 
could be the passing of-progreesive legislation to 
Protect peasant interests. Although legislation in 
itself has never known to have been effective as a 
cure in itself, it could be helpful for providing a | 
basis for the redressal of peasant grievances. Not 
unless there is simply no medicine to heal their 
wounds with, will peasants embark on a courte of 
“amputative surgery”. E 

But, medicine or no medicine, peasants will, of 
course, continue to find their own ways of em- 
powering themselves, of creating their own organis- 
Po and JAM i ibis dea lr d 

terests. should governments prove ves 
incapable of iding even limited or reluctant 
support to efforts, there would then bc little left 
for the peasantry to to — except take its own 
measures to defend itself and ultimately capture state 


‚ power.[] =з 





MEDICAL SCIENCES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


from the moment а man con-- 


sumed food until it was transfor- 
med into tlssnes, blood, bones, 
etc, How far did they understand 
the functions of the various 
juices released by our digestive 
organs in the process of digestion? 
Did they know the functions of 
the liver and the kidney? 
Chemistry, an 
necessity for the development of 
medical science, seems to have 
lagged far behind medicine in 
India. Why? Corpses need to be 
preserved for dissection. Instead, 


indispensable 


they appear.to have been kept in 
water befare dissection, which 
actually hastens their decompos- 
ition. Why? Were any anaesthetics 
used for. surgery? 

However, these questions strike 
one not because the book does 
not go into details, but precisely 
it deals exhaustively with various 
other questions. 

And one final request. That 
should be made not only to 
Professor Debiprasad Chattop- 
adhyay but to all scholars who 
write on ancient Indian questions. 


(Continued from page 22) ' 


Sanskrit quotations ought to be 
printed in Devanagari script. The 
reason is obvious, Even those 
with а minimum knowledge of 
Sanskrit are accustomed to read 
Sanskrit written in Devnagari. 

It is а torture to read Sanskrit 
written in Latin script, made 
worse by the addition of all sorts 
of diacritical signs. And for those 
who do not know Sanskrit at all, 
how does it help to have Sanskrit 
words transcribed in Latin script? 
Bombay 
23.1.78 





MANAGERS OF CULTURE (Continued from page 23) 


Soviet Union by the BKK. 

The ' " of the BKK 
have little to do with art. They 
treat the artistes with contempt. 
Take for instance, BKK's **Ram- 
lila", an annual feature of the 
capital. It was originally con- 
ceived and executed by the well 
known her Narendra 
Sharma. When the “Ramlila” 
got well-established, Sharma was 
unceremoniously thrown out and 
his artistic creation reduced to 
calender art. 

Their latest production was 
“Konark”. Now this ballet was 
choreographed by Guru Krishna 
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Chandra Naik about whom the 
BKK brochure says in part: “He 
has been with Shriram Bharatiya 
Kala Kendra since 1975 during 
which period he received the 
Akademi Award from the San- 
geet Natak Akademy in New 
Delhi." 

The fact of the matter is that 
the Guru is paid а fellowship by 
the Akademy and not by the 
BKK. Notonly that. The poor 
Quru is paid Rs 600 by the 
Akademy out of which he recieves 
only about Rs 450. the rest being 
deducted 
ing shelter to the Guru. 





by the BKK for provid- 


The “managers” of cultures 
are a growing tribe. And their 
growth means growing decline of 
art. Can the creative artistes do 
something about it?[ ] 
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É EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


° HE magnitude of the Janata crisis is 
P oint \ T unfolding itself with every passing 
м day. It is a crisis not of the party alone 

but of the Government as well. 


of The Raj Narain episode has brought . 
out that the battle is not really between 
N him and tbe party President Chandra 
О Shekhar. It has emerged in its true 


dimension as a battle by proxy between 
R А 2 Charan Singh and Morarji Desa? Instead 
eiurn: of a frontal attack on the Prime Minister, 
Charan Singh calculated that more vul- 
nerable would be Chandra Shekhar; and 
if the latter could be humbled, it would 
really be a blow against Morarji Desai 
who is known to be supporting Chandra 
Shekhar: As the first round, the Union 
Home Minister preferred to use Raj 
Narain for the attack on the party 
President. 
Obviously there was miscalculation. 
Charan Singh did not bargain for a frontal 
attack by Morarj Desai against Raj 
Narain m the very moment he ийде 
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at the airport on his return from the 
Western tour. The Prime Minister's 
remarks at his subsequent press confer- 
ence and his unbending stand at the 
Janata Parliamentary Board came as a 
shock to the Charan camp. 

Then followed the drama — rather the 
melodrema — at Suraj Kund which, at 
the time of writing these lines, has yet to 
reach the denouement. During this 
phase, ‘Charan Singh must be realising his 
miscalculations: first, he could not have 
his way by threat of resigning from the 
Cabine-. Secondly, Charan Singh has 
discovered to his utter shock that the 
majorify of his BLD flock would not 
follow him if he left the Cabinet and the 
Janata Party. Not only has Piloo Mody 
made this clear, Biju Patnaik could not 
possibly have left any illusion on this 
score in Charan Singh's mind. Lastly 
Charan Singh has not got the support of 
the Jana Sangh whose support he has so 
far used to present an inflated image of his 
own importance before the Janata Party. 
What he has been left with is only the 
rump of his old BKD along with a few 
from Raj Narain’s former SSP. 

It is obvious that from a роют of 
depleted strength Charan Singh сап 
hardl; negotiate to his satisfaction. He 
has so far not been able to haggle that if 
Raj Narain apologised, his Cabinet seat 
‘would be assured—a point on which 
Morarji Desai is not prepared to give any 
assurance. The Prime Minister is under- 
stood to be insistent that he should have 
the right to drop his Health Minister. 

Charan Singh thus finds his allies deser- 
ting or wobbling. He never put his trust 
in іле Socialists, but he was confident 
that àe could ride on the Jana Sangh’s 
back. For the Jana Sangh this is a point 
of crucial decision. In the initial round, 
it appeared from Nanaji Deshmukh’s dem- 
eanour that while atthe State level the 
Jana Sangh supported the BLD, at the 
Centre it would not back Charan Singh 
against Morarji Desai. One could even 
suggest that the Jana Sangh calculation 
was that if any reshuffle took place after 
Charan Singh’s exit, it might make a bid 
for further strengthening its position in- 
side the Cabinet. However, when the 
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crisis was building up in the last few days, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee’s initiative indic- 
ated a second-thought approach. The 
Jana Sangh leadership seems to be concer- 
ned that with Morarji Desai gaining a 
preponderating position in the event of 
Charan Singh’s exit, there could be no 
guarantee that sometime in the future, the 
Prime Minister might not turn his guns on 
the Jana Sangh itself. It is often haunted 
by the spectre of quite afew from both 
the Congresses being called in, to weaken 
its own position. 

This dilemma before the Jana Sangh 
explains Vajpayee’s mediatory role, to the 
point of his rushing to meet J.P. And if 
the mediation could solder the rift even 
for the time being, the kudos will come to 
Jana Sangh and to that measure, it might 
improve its position within Janata camp. 

is brings out the essential weakness 
of the Janata Party. The contending — 
sometimes conflicting — constituents 
would hardly permit the emergence of a 
well-knit party with a powerful leadership. 
No matter what some of the leaders may 
promise in public, there is hardly any 
possibility of the components effacing 
their separate identities; and consequent- 
ly, the Janata can never be anything more 
than a coalition. Within such a coalition, 
any unit or personality trying to assert 
might upset the apple cart itself. Least of 
all, the Jana Sangh, which is more well- 
knit than any other component, can afford 
to permit any single personality — whether 
it is Morarji Desai, Charan Singh or 
Jagjivan Ram — to dominate, for that 
can very well challenge its own position 
inside the Janata camp. The Janata Party 
therefore is destined to remain a political 
patchwork. 

A patched-up arrangement can hardly 
be expected to last long. If the relations 
between Morarji Desai and Charan Singh 
were strained during the last one year, 
they have now been embittered beyord 
repair; and no Government worth the 
name, can carry on for long if its Prime 
Minister and the Home Minister are at 
loggerheads. 

as the point of no return been rea- 

ched? 
June 27 N.C. 
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T™ seltlement reached this 
week between. the Union 
Government and the national 
trace union centres seems to | be 
Icoked upcn by many in tle 
Government as & relief, ав scme- 
thing that helped avert the plan- 
ned token strke in public-sector 
undertakings. That the strike has 
been averted is important, because 
if it had taken place it could have 
kd to a hardening of attitudes 
and ultimately perhaps to a 
calamitous confrontation. 

What is however, even more im- 
portant is what has been achiev- 
ed by the trade union centres 
through an impressive show of 
#0 А 


workers right to collective barg- 
aining in regard to wages, DA 
and bonus is a major achieve- 
ment. The fact that the trade 
union centres bave been able to 
make the Government realise the 
need for guidelincs to be laid 
down after proper negotiations 
with the workers’ organisations is 
alio an important gain. No 
doubt tre Bhoothalingam Report 
— by the wide resistance it has 
evoked — has helped to brin 
about a unanimity in measure o 
the working class movement lost 
since the Railway Strke of 1974, 

The most importsnt lesson is 
that whatcver the complexion of 
the Government it cannot deal 
lightly with the legitimate 
demands of the workers so long 
as the latter are united and are in 
a position to make that unity 
felt. Once any section of the pop- 
ulation gets united on the basis 
of legitimate democratic rights, 
any Government for the time 
being in power js bound to bend. 

What s true of the trade union 
movement is true of the general 
masses. Governments in coun- 
tries with alignment of class 
forces such es cura gererally tend 
to yield to pressures from vested 
interests, but that need not caure 
dismay so lcng ss tbe people 
understand where their own 
strength and capacity to apply 
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Wider Import 


pressure on tle authcrities lie. 
Ifthe people had been consci- 
ously organised in 1974-76, 
the previcus regime cculd not 
bave got away with Emergency 
&nd all its works. What is true of 
trade union rights is true of 
matters like civil liberties. 

The lesson spplies е ually to 
the weaker sectiors in the rural 
areas which continue to be 

. exploited and harassed. The 
trade unicns should thik in 
terms of helping the Harijans, 
the minorities and cther such, 
sections to organise themselves, 
Dot along sectarian lines but on 
the besis of struggle against 
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economic : backwardress апі 
social alienation, so -bat they 
can resist discriminetion and 
exploitation and secare their 
democratic rights. 

All this assumes added import- 
ance in the context of the 
wetkening of the Government 
under the circumstances as they 
are today. Whoever holds the 
reins of power can no longer 
suppress any movement of the 
working pecple, provided they 
are organised and have achieved 
the widest measure of mnity. The 
more the working ma3ses learn 
not to be beguiled by populist 
dems gogy, or browkeaten by 
threats by police repression, the 
greater chances of their forging 
ahead ard thereby stabilising 

in this country. 
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| Beyond 


Sycophancy - 


C.N, CHITTA RANJAN 


- 


d Т: embolic, and appropriate, 
that Narain Datt Towarl 
‘should have laid down the “‘first 
condition” for Congress unity — 
that Indira Gandhi should b» 


'aocepted as the supreme leader. 
Otherr libe C.M. Stephan have. 


alroad7 pooh-poohed talk of “cok 
lestive lea ip”. But Tewari- 
saying what he did is something 
apecia'. He is typical of the kind 


А Did all 
build- 
about 


of “leadership” Indira Gandhi . 


would like to impose on this 


country, if it ever becomes pos-. 


aible es a result of Janata follies. 
Tewari was UP's Chief -Minis- 

ter during the crucial part of 

Emergency when  exoosses took 


place and when the bulld-up of - 


the Prince of Wales was going on 
in a big way. Tewari МЕ р" 


. obviously continuos, to - a- 
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. Sanjay Gandhi’s 


` 


- 


among the 
they could: to 
up aod had no tims to think 
tho fate of the people. . 
This writer had occasion to 
meet Tewari twice’ during that 


‘period. The . second occasion 


stands out in memory because 
of some of the things he said 


and tho way ho said thom. 
This was immediately after 


famous state 
visit to the capital of UP. After 
uestions “like land distribu- 
nand Har had been dis- 
cussed don tate Government 
was unable or unwilling to supply 
a list of villages in two or 
districts and the names of 
ients or the extent of land distri- 
buted in each village, to enable 


- independent verification of claims 


made ‘by the administration), 
Tewari himself asked, with trans- 
parent pride, how this writer 
liked the reception given to 
Sanjay Gandhi. ‘ 
he^was told frankly 
that it was amazing that the 
whole U.P. Cabinet and all top 
bureauctats and police officers 
should have gone to receive the 
young man, Tewari was visibly 
upset. His ment was that 
“Sanjayji’” was a big leader in his 
own right and due respect had to 
be shown to him. There 
nothing wrong in gi 
“proper reception”. When it 
was pointed ‘out that the young 


man was nobody so far as the. 


Government was concerned, or 
even so far as the Congress was 
concerned, the usually mild 
Tewari wearing a: pormanont oily 
smile seemed annoyed. 

As far as this writer can rem- 
ember, his words were: “How can 
you say such a thing? Ho is ia 
leader, and he is Indiraji's son.” 
It was pointed out that 
Munister's son had no 
status. Aad the prompt, if some- 
what shocking, reply was: "Ihe 
Prime Minister and her son are 
one and-the same.” Asked if 


this meant that the Chief: Minis- 


minister's sons and 
óuld get VIP treat- 


ter’s or аз 
daughters 
msnt and could go about иш 
orders to offisials by virtus o 
their birth, Tewari sald: ‘That is 
no argument. Sanjayji is different. 
Iam surprised at your attitude.” 
The discussion ended abruptly, 


<<, 


syoophants who . 
promote the - 


_ WAB - 
, him a 


^Januaty split, is, not clear. 
Primo . 
special : 


and the parting: was obviously 
not on a Cordial note. . 

- This writer heard subsequently 
that ,when Tewari nert visited 
Delhi (the visits. were quite fre- 
quent, as he had to take orders 
оп ‘тапу matters from Mother 


„and Son), he oomplained aboüt 


this “attitude” ofa person emp: 
moar ina тароо Poe i 
a “Congress paper”. A couple o 
friends A Lucknow also referred 
to the Chief Minister's grievance- 
about this writer’s lack of resp»ot ~ 
for "Sanjay". - : 


THE above incident is being recal- 
led here only to show that Tewari 
and.his like are the ones who 
brought the Congress into trou- 
ble. 'Tewari's '"over-enthusiasm 
about sterilisation targets and its 
consequences are wall known. It 
is such a mao who now says that 
the condition for “anity” of the 
two Congresses is unconditional 
acceptance of Indira Gandhi as 
the one and only leader. 

The unchanged line of the 
sycophants of Emergency. famo is 
something that should make , 
Congressmen in both the parties 
pohder over the implications of 
this approach for the fature of 
the party as part of a democratio ` 
set-up. The other day Indira 
Gandhi talked' about sacrifice 
coming before self-gratification. 
We are not awaro of anyone, in- 
cluding her and her son, having 
made any sacrifice. -Hor most 
loyal followers of today are the 
ones who had the best of every- 
thing when she was in offi. Sho - 
has also boon talking of *''ser-: 
vios". What service the noisiest 
ones in the Congress (I) have 
rendered while in power or out of 
office, and expedially after- the 
In 
office, Tewari and company evi- 
dently expected others to make 
sacri while Indira and Son 
laid down the law andthe syco- 
phants enforced it by any means 
available to them. 

Tewarl's is no lone voic?, and 
that is a tragedy. Thore are 
many in-the Congress(l and 
many in the res аз well as 
who s»e political salvatioa for 


, themselves only if Iadira Gandhi 


is at the helm of the party. Tho 
hope ‘evidently is that with the ` 


' Janata Party preoocupied. with 


= 


the le's 
ations, the Congress(l) can some 
day come to power at the Cen- 
tre. Indira Gandhi. being the 
only star in the Congress 
‘firmament; it is perhaps th 
wise to play safe and be in her 


good books, And that means, of - 


course, that one does not tread 
pga ebay aan inad 
stems e- 
пасу, lack of political maturity, 
Ае of commitment to ideals, 
most important, lack of legitimacy 
‚ arising ош of lack of mass 
support of worthwhile dimensions 
even in a li area of the 
country, The age-old feet-touch- 
ing politics ofa big section of 
UP politicians also stems from 
the same deficiencies, Elsewhere 
the outward manifestations may 
differ but the cauges are not 


It is true that even in the 


Congress (I), not to speak of the 
Congress, there are many who 


do not like this ‘‘one party, one - 


leader" business, If they face 
a dilemma it is of their own 
making. They have been engaged, 
far too long in personality-based 
politics — the easy road to self- 
aggrandisement — instead of in 
mass politics or politics based on 
mass action to dafend the rights 
and ventilate the grievances of 
the masses whose plight all the 
high-flown rhetoric of those who 
have ruled this country has not 
changed for-the bétter. : 
These  now-confused Cong- 
fessmen are paying the ‘price of 
. their failure at a crucial period 
in our history to prevent the 


Congress from being converted . 


into the tool of an individual 
who developed: ошаш 
vislons as a result of the supine 
attitude of many who passed 
for “leaders”. They failed to 
uphold the tradition of inner 
perty democracy and to rebel 
against decisions and actions 
inimical to the interests of the 
people. No one who wants to b» 
anything worthwhile in political 
life can afford to forget the 
masses or take them for ted, 
The trouble with many Congroas 
“leaders”’ is that they choose the 
easy way of leaving all decisions 
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to the supreme leader. Some in 
the present Goverament were 
of uiescence in 
remem 8 conver- 
sation with a Chief Minister who 
explained, off the record, under 
whose pressure each member of 
his ministry had been chosen. 
Only two enjoyed the trust of the 
Chief Minister  himself!^ No 
wonder Indira Gandhi found it 
easy to keep most Chief Minis- 
. ters subservient. Ultimately it be- 
came quite easy evon to remove 
those who were popular or of 
whom the Son did not approve. 
The anxiety in the Congress 
for “unity” is difficult to under- 
stand except asthe outcome of 
* frustration and inability to under- 
take the difficult task of build- 
ing a mass base and organising 
cadres. If anyone wants leader- 
ship the easy way, he is bound to 
come to grief and there will be 


Ministership, starting with Asoka 
Mehta and Subramaniam and 
ending with V.C. Shukla, Bausilai 
and Yashpal Kapoor, not to 
о of the al-knowing Son. 
took all the decisions herself, 
accepting whatever advice suited 
her at a given time, even if now 
there is much pretence of not 
having been aware of much that 
happened during Emer 
(though most people knew of the 
major atrocities despite the cen- 
sorship which our ‘“‘freedom- 
loving” press accepted without 
question) and even if there is a 
belated attempt to blame other 
people who were mostly carrying 
out orders, some no doubt with 
excessive zeal. 
Varying interests that benefited 
under Indira raj would be justi- 
fled in being loyal to her, though 
in truth they generally know 
which side of their bread ' is 


по one. to sympathise with him. buttered. Some, like the present 
What Indira Gandhi wants is writer, must confes that after 


that those in the other Congress 
should surrender to her person- 
ally. There берды ы no sign of 
even questi . supermacy 
ог her decisions. The Working 
Committee, the so-called *'pre- 
split AICC" and, so on are to be 
just rubber-stamps. Such arro- 
gant terms are laid down only 
because Indira Gandhi feels that 
the Congress does not have 
leaders capable of challenging 
ber position through mass acti- 
vity.. There аго even within the 
Congress (I) some individuals 
who are in their own 


areas in their own right, and _ 


even can make her see 
sense. But compulsions of local 
politics seem to make this a 
remote possibility. 

It is not to go into 
the way Indira Gandhi has kept 
Congressmen confused about 
their course of action. “I am all 
for it" and “I didn’t say anythin 
about it" — that seams enciigh 
to paralyse the thinking faculty 
of those who find it hard to shed 
all tho fat accumulated durin 
the yeats of power. They should 
at least try not forget that Indira 
Gandhi was io power for eleven 
years, and during seven of these 
eleven years sho had all the power 
сә trated in her hinds. She 
had different sets of advisers 
‘during ths yoara of her Prime 
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the ouster of the Syndicate they 
allowed their thinking to be 


` clouded by euphoria. There was 


ailure to assess the way tho 
Congress organisation and the 
administrativo apparatus were 
being shaped for ends that should 
have been obvious under close 
scrutiny. 

This writer was never an admirec 
of the constituents of tho Janata 
Party, and even now has strong 
reservations about some of them. 
Bot that does not mean that 
Indira Gandhi and her son, with 
all the sycophants, must be con- 
sidered the only alternative that 
this great and vast country has to 
offer. Visits to. Paunar or melo- 
drama elsewhere will not impress 
anyone who can think for him- 
self. Paunar with its ‘‘Anushashan 
Parva" has become as much of a 
joke as Total Revolution or the 
“Gains of Emergency”. The cal- 
culation behind going to Paunar 
is presumably that in a oountry 
where tantriks, charlatans aad 
Sai Babas manage fantastic 
followi it will be advantageous 
to bring in a Gandhian “Baba”. 

It is difficult to understand why 
Vinoba Bhave -does not refuse to 
have anything to do with politics 
or politicians who seek power or 
protection д! punishment for 
misdeeds. is “blessings” for a 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Military 
Coup — 
Possible . .' 


| 1n > | КЕ 
India? 


—Major General S.N. ANTIA (Retd) , 


2 


‘ 


T5 the rrevailing political situation-in India today 
som that even a seasoned and i 
Senior politician like E.M.S. Namboodiripad in a 
Tecent statement in Calcutta prophesied the poasib- 
ility of an army coup in India in an unstable situ- 
оао онота аш делш Part: 
Perhaps Namboodripad's statement is on 


- the- hypothesis that in. a deteriorating political 


situation there may come a time when normal pol- 
itical processes would cease to function or exist and 
the dangers of a military intervention _ by the armed 
forces nay therefore be inherent in such a situ- 
ation. Ж is perhaps correct to state that the Janata 
Governments both at the Centre and the States 
have shown their inoapability to provide firm, am 
lightened and effective leadership, the desired pol- 
itical s-ability and a clear-cut direction in economic 
and social fields. There seems to be a pervasive 
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`ог a combination of both have 


Жел of cynicism'amongst the masses which in turn 


affects the lowering of national morale. 


It must, however, be appreciated that we tend 


the Armed Forces of India; who have shown their 
steadfast patriotism and | in ample measure 
throughout free India's post-independence period, 
have given any shred of evidence either by word or 
deed or the remotest indication of interfering with 
the country’s established political system in any -` 
manner, least of all-a military takeover under the 

ü political, economic and social environment 


nes: iir рыш and 
frankly analyse ssibility of-a takeover 
-in this country un t6 prevailing tions and 
to what extent‘it can succeed. This is more so, since 


а disgruntled section- of-the population in this 
believes that 


country erronéously this is the 
only remedy for India when i 
:and unpopular policy 
in the law 
and order situation, industrial unrest, student agit- 
ations eto., without realising the full implications of ` 
the loss of liberty and freedom under the crunch of 


. military backfoot or the shadow of bayonet, ^ 
. THERE аге many facets which may ‘engender a 


takeover. Firstly, the armed forces and 
particularly its erudite of senior, junior officers 
been politically in-, 


doctrinated, have political ambitions, aretoo close 
а 
lse 


to ical party and its ideology, or 
e de tel piration from foreign sources, - 


Secondly, there must exist in the country some 
practical manifestation of such malfunctioning of 
the government at the Centre and the States which 
make conditions so oppressive and unbearable both 
in domestic and external affairs as to bring the 
nation into ridicule and disrepute and where foreign 
elements are eager. ог only too. willing to step in to 
instal a puppet government or a military junta 
amenable to their political or dictatorial philosophy 


or designs. - : 
- Thirdly, conditions are such in the nation in 


. Which the three organs of-our democratic system, 


namely, the executive, legislature and judiciary are | 
= : А А 7 
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at such loggerheads as to make the effectiveand States and Union Territories different from the party 
smooth: functioning of the Constitution orconstit- in power at the Centre. 
utional provisions almost impossible. If this state _ Our domestic and external policies have been 
of near-anarchy and consequent breakdown ofthe generally accepted and welcomed by the people and 
administrative machinery and law and order prob- there is no doubt that the Governments both 
: lem the armed forces may deem fit tostepinthe at the Centre and the States are determined to 

breach. . - | fulfil the pledges to the people. However, this is not 
Fourthly, there is widespread dissatisfaction to state that all our national or state policies are 
amongst the armed forces themselves for the failure sound or their implementstion without blemish — 
of the government to safeguard their own interests yet this is only to highlight the fact that none of the 
or the territorial integrity of the country, its mode main causes which may entail a military takeover aro 
of functioning and non-implementation of major  overridingly present so as to change the entire com- 
policies which will embolden them through or ріехіоп of our national polity or Xcratic system 
surreptitious support of political parues noù in to be substituted by a bunch of leather necks. 7 
power or parties whose philosophy and loyaity is ^ | | 
extra-territorial, to take over the reins of govern- гч highlighting the internal stability in India, the 
ment ог else be instrumental in installng a govern- record of our armed forces stands out like a i 
ment of their choice and rule the country behind beacon. Had the armed forces and its leadership so 
its facade. à desired during the dark days of Emergency when 

| ‘ "m groat was the temptation and bait thrown at them. 

тг must, however, be appreciated that in а vast oy. could have easily succumbed to pressure, yet it 
country like India with its diversity, regional and must be stated with full pride and credit that true to 
- parochial trends, economic and social disparities, their time-hononred traditions they kept themselves 
sensitivenee*to regional languages, eto., there will scrupulously aloof and were to reassert thoir patrio- 
always be an interplay of these types of disruptive (баят and loyalty not to Indira Gandhi as such bat to 
tendencies. Yet as m tho past, these issucs manifest the Government in power as is required of them. 
"themselves singly and periodically in опо region or In all the political upheaval and turmoil they have, 
another and will not constitute conditions extreme not even by implication, given the slightest cause or 
enough to offer any valid and legitimate excuse for doubt.about their loyalty to the nation. The tri- 
the armed forces to interfere even though these umph of the democratic system in this country ever 
causes .also have its effect on the rank and fille in since Independence is no less a triumph for the 
the Services and their kith and kin in civil life, ' armed forces for remaining apolitical. Perhaps the 

Taking the above broad factors into consideration trauma of the Emergency period has been the testing 
whith may germinate the seeds of a military take- time for the armed forces as apart from its constitu- 
over, are we to assume that опе ог more ora com- tional and political aspects they have remained stead- 
bination of the above factors are prevalent today in fast in their resolve to maintain and uphold the/in- 
the country to tempt the armed forces to stage &  tegrity of the nation in the gravest crisis it has faced ` 
coup? An objective and dispassionate analysis of the internally inspite of the fact that their kith and kin 
prevailing condition in the country will prové to the ~ in civil life were subjected to all the rigours, hard- 
contrary. M. ships, humiliations and unsavoury aspects imposed 


- : duriog this dark period. 

IN March 1977 the nation accomplished its second 

liberation through free olections in a peaceful man- — wHERE are then the symptoms of a military take- 
ner thus enhancing the prestige and dignity of the over? Does Namboodiripad consider the political 
country in the comity of nations. This is the greatest differences within the 'Janata Party, the interplay of 
tnbute to the ple of Indis, its political system constitutional or political confrontations includin 
and the nation’s resolve and deife to uphold the that of his own , causes enough forthe armed 
Constitution through democratic processes. The forces to interfere the democratic processes, or, 
election results both for the Parliament and the State does he feel that the present levels of law and order 
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legislatures proved beyond a shadow.of doubt that 
there is no place in Iadia for an authoritarian rule 
or the type of dictatorship in guise imposed on the 
people without their mandate. The same constitu- 
tional processes continue even today culminating in 
peaceful elections held under the law of the lani in 
the strife-torn state of Mizoram.  . 

All this is solid: proof enough of the political matu- 


situation, tho economic and social onvironment, in- 
‘dustrial and labour unrest, student agitations for опе 
causo or another, atrocities on Harijens,and so on, 
offers an appropriate moment for the armed forces 
to step in? Conditions in the country which we are 
experiencing today are no better or worse in volume 
or intensity than they were since independence. 

`~ On the contrary, it could be stated that the coun- 


rity and sagacity of the nation and its people. The. try has gone through more traumatic experiences 
Government has restored to us the freedoms which daring the last three decades which were most explo- - 
were curtailed or eliminated during the dark.days of aive such as the armed rebellion in Telengana, the 
Emergency and the three major elements of our riots, destruction’ and strong public reaction to the _ 
democrauc system restored to their original status. reorganisation of States on linguistic basis, the 
by and large, tbe political system contiaues to work agunge таце, tho Maharashtra-Mysore border pro- 
effectively irrespective of the fact that there are many blem, the status of Chandigarh; we had inaustrial and 
political parties which have come into power in the ilabour disputes and unrest before and the student 
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agitstions have also been with us in the past; there 
have been law and order problems and the minorities 
are no better or worse that before. — ^ ans 

Yet we have gone through all these experiences, 
explosive and emotional as these may. have appeared 
when first originated, but we have, time and again, 
defused the situation in most cases through democra- 
tic means discussions and negotiations in appropriate 
forums. Here too, the ai forces as of now have 
rendered yeoman service іп aid to civil power in a 
most efficient but humane manner wheacver called 
upon to discharge this distasteful task. All credit, 
therefore, is due to them as they have time and again 
* demonstrated that they are a cementmg force in tho 
country's varied and life and that their 
actions nave always been guided by the best tradi 
tions of the Services and the sacrifloes they have 
made even at the cost of many lives as in Nagaland 
and Mizoram. 

Tt can therefore be seo that even under the psesent 
circumstances and notwithstanding certain disrupti 
trends ir some of this vast oU nts de ADIY 
and integrity of the country is intact and it will only 
be an on to hope that the political system will 


be by another ijstem, least of all from 
is uie celer bun А 


A military takeover in India will be extremely 


long ard cherished service traditions. 
- India is a vast country with long distances; some 
of our.States aro bigger than many nations of Europe. 
To be successful, a coup must be planned on an aly 
India level — mere military takeover of tho nation’ 
capital city or takeover in one or two neighbouring 
States will not serve the purpose. In a military take- 
over, izis most essential that greatest amount of 
secrecy, both of intent and timing, is maintained; it 
must entail the capture or elimination of political 
leaders and others whose presence may be found to 
be inocnvenient. It will entail physical takeover of 
Parliament and State Legislatures, the Presidential 
palace, airflelds and other vital rail and road com- 
municetion centres, mass media apparatus like the 
radio end television, putting a clamp on the press 
and imposition of censorship, control of essential 
services like power and water-supply installations, to 
name only a few essential ones. The effect of all, 
this nct only in the nation’s Capital but throughout 
tholergth and breadth of India will have to be 
. appreciated in terms of the effort and time, the 
quantum of troops re their movement and 
deployment, with all the paraphernalia like tanks 
etc, ard the resistance they may encounter, 

The bulk of our Armed Forces and particularly 
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the Army troops-are deployed in the forward areas 
and only a small percentage is to be found in peace- 
time cantonments. A coup on all-India level will 
therefore necessitate using all the troops thus leaving 
the frontiers vulnerable; if this were to happen then 
it will be аи the doctrine of military coups 
wherein the tiers must be secure against any 
outside interference or  hgg'ession cross- the 
borders at a most vulnerable period. Through sheer 
necessity therefore the quantum of troops available 
to a coup leader in India will be totally insufficient 
to meet the minimum requirements of a military 
takeover throughout the SUA 

Any piecemeal, takeover be a hazardous 
operation and will encounter resistance from .para- 


military and armed and other police forces Joyal to 


the government, backed up by resistance from the 
population and which m turn may result in a bloody 
civil war. In а vast country with an open and free 
society, secrecy will be t to maintain as large- 
scale concentration and movement of troops all over 
the country in peace time will alter the government's 
internal surveillance agencies. — - ; 
The Services themselves must be fully aware they 
would not have the necessary training or expertise 
to run a government of a country like India with all 


its attendant problems and the examples of some of | 


our neighbours where military rule prevails must 
surely give them second thoughts as to their own 
role and capability in a coup situation, 

In sum, above brief analysis would indicate 
that under the prevailing conditions there are no 
acute оша which can cause a military takeover. 


Secondly, in a country like India its planning 
and execation be extremely difficult and franght 
with dan both internally and across the borders. 


Thirdly, the Armed Forces have proved beyond the 
shadow of doubt their unfailing loyalty, patriotism 
and devotion to their profession as Nel as remain- 
ing apolitical. With their background and record 
they have proved to be a unifying and stabilising 
force in maintaining the democratic character of our 
political system. Finally, neither have they harboured 
any idea of a military takeover in the past nor are 
they likely to do so in the future. 


WHEN АП around us in the sub-continent as well 
as in South-east and West Asia and amongst the 
newly emerging nations in Africa and 

military dictatorships of one hue or the other have 
dent and ied е d shines like 
torch of liberty. In upholding this torch of li ; 
the share of our Armed Forces is no lees as by their 
loyalty arid devotion, they have remained steadfast 


unifying force internally. Any other implied s 
would only be churlish and aning to a valiant 
band of servicemen who have given their utmost, 
both in peace and war in the service of the nation. 
Let us not in our ignorance and impatience ory 
ooup too often. The Armed Forces of India are 
unlikely to suocumb fo any such rash tempation. [7] 
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< Time for — - - 
` Revolutionary 
Spark 2 
3 SOM BENEGAL | ps | : 


- 


NOTHING is more shameful in the history of-the 

.' Indian Left movement than that many of its 

leading lights should sing for Janata Party unity in a 

dawn-to-dusk chorus day after day while. them elves- 

being unablo and unwilling to come together in 
, unity. Я 


Nothing is more sickening than that intellectuals 
- and writers should ceaselessly try to coax and goad 
the Janata factions to set aside their differences and 
settle down to governing the country. m 
Nothing is more astounding than.that even Left 
periodicala-should actually plead regularly with.the 
disparate elements that constitute the Janata con- 
glomeration to achieve a common ideology to face 
` the nation's grave crisis. One might as exhort 
water and oil to combine ір a common "ideology! - 
‚ And why has the Left become the apologist and 
- standard-bearer” of this grotesque combination of 
utterly’ reactionary and dangerous forces? What 
common ideology does it expect from people who 
patently bave nore other than personal power drives 
or, as in the case of the Jana Sangh-RSS faction, the’ 
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extreme negation and anti-thesis of what the Left 


stands for? US : 
' The only reason for this pathetic , One 
can conclude, is the mortal fear that In Gandhi 


With her party may stage a come-back and restore 
. herself in renswed power! The Left, it appears, has 
become helpless against seemingly inexorable tide. 
And it has to tug at the apron stcings of the Janata 
Party to act as a buffer and shield, | 

- The CPI(M) claiming to be the more dynamic of 
the Left forces has honed its programme into a 
single-point attack on Indira Gandhi. The CPI also 
in itg new-found awareness and horror of Indira 


 Gandhi's dictatorship has made her the prime ańta- 


gonist. Other quasi-Leftists have identifled her as 
-the Enemy Number Опе. ý . 

. One тау ask if there is anything in Marxism- 
Leninism to suggest that the peasant and proletariat 
strogglo against the titanic forces they have to con- 
tend with, can - bé reduced to a struggle against ond 


party. Nor has 
and celebrated; inciden- 
.tally. mainly according to illiterate newspapermen) 
shrewdness and guile For the key to her ‘success 


 ishersimple and native understanding ‘that if you 


take up the people's causes the people make com- 
mon cause with you and rally to your side. But this. 
is the classic role of Communist Parties which has. 
brought them resounding success whenever assumed 
_by them and which in India they have now abdic- 
ated. In the abdication of this role by the Commun- 
ist Parties and in the usurpation of it by Indira 
Gandhi lies the bitter irony of our times. . ~ LE 
Icall it usurpation because, as is abundantly clear 
‚Бу now; the mainspnng of her drive along popular ` 
causes is not a strategic concept: based on a wol- 
thought out ideology but only a-tactic of immediate 
gam and political, now even personal, survival. At 
each móment of crisis she has seized upon a radical 
line and wrested the initiative from her adversaries 
and constructed a personal success, I will not be so 
uncbaritable as to deny that there may be in it some- ^ 
where a sense of romantic idealism also. Romance 
is a necessary salve of the human predicament. This 
may explain why во many have been lured into sup- 
“porting her at various times. Nor will I be so vic- - 
ious, like many today who regale in во being, as to | 
suggest that she is not in the least concerned about . 


. her people and her country, but only in herself and 
her son. - . . | 


М Е - 
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ing of her critics 


means fcr them a special 
park their fat bottoms in the lap of 


chords o? the people's уоп. 
their more profound aspirations. 
ments and articulations of India’s dreams and un- 
for a better, greater life have a 


to be є paper-tigress, : 
life burning bright, fearful in her symmetry. 

The t-uth of tho matter is that the Left leadership 
has become effete, senile and, what is worse, 
 verbose Я 

What is one to say of Comrade Namboodiripad's 
eulogy of the Janata Party for having restored 
democracy (forgetting the role of the people), and 
his шош modesty in claiming that CPI(M) 
is too “humble” to think of capturing powa? 
Imagina Lenin thanking Kerensky for bringing 
democgacy to Russia and admitting that the Bolshe- 
viks were too humble to think of delivering the 
oppressed masses of their country! Or Mao Tse-tung- 
-for that matter praising the Kuomintang and 
abjurirg a liberation role for the CPC. But then, 
perhaps, it would be unfair to EMS to compare him 
with Lenin and Mao. 

Bhafinda and Jullundur had raised the highest 
expectations; not only of a breakthrough in inter- 
communist relations but also of a stirring program- 
me of revolutionary militant action toward a mw 


d in the welter of words that have 
forth from the two Congresses is nothing but 
the old tired jargonised long-winded rhetoric bloated 
decrepit cliches and platitudes. No clean break 

the past, no clarity of dynamio parpose, no 


sharpening con: І 

not been understood ог else it has not been accepted. 
The revolntionary potential contained in it also has 
been ignored. Instead, such programmes as are 
outlined are seen to beagitational rather than revol- 


utionary. E rA 
' Т one is to be thankful to the Janata Party it is 


not for restoring democracy, if at all it has been 
restored, which is entirely bourgeois in character. 
But one should be thankful to it for unleashing а. 
class struggle, howsoever unwittingly, which Com- 
munists can seize upon. 

Bat are the Communist Parties capable anymore 
of taking an immaculate revolutionary offensive? 
Not as long as they pursue reformism in which they 
are ,notaslongas they are emasculated 
by the delusion of parliamentary democracy which 
is wholly repugnant to Marxism-Leninism and even 
under any other circumstance unsuited to the Indian 
masses and incapable of giving them their due 
rights. And above all, not as long as they are 
engaged in the righting of imaginary wrongs 
mutually wrought upon each other and dissipating 
their energies in reciprocal annihilation. Unity in 
such a situation wou'd seem neither feasible nor 
even desirable. The present leadership of the Com- 
munist Parties withered Uy age and congealed. by 
custom is incapable of delivering any goods. ЇЇ can 
only stultify ideology which it claims to pro- 
mote and stain the banner it seeks to uphold. 

The time is fast becoming ripe for a younger 
uninhibited leadership with a clear vision, an 
unswerving dedication and an uncompromising drive, 
in whom the revolutionary spark glitters bright. ] 
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and race clubs have also become liable 
to deduction of tax at source’ with effect from 


1st June, 1978. If you are responsible for - 


winnings from horse races, your 
under the Income-tax law are: 


itur 


‚ *Às and when you pay to any-person res ` 
dent in India such 


winnings. кеша Bu. 
2,500— 

 DEDUCT tx t @ 34.5 pee cont (30 per cent aa 
. inoome-tax and 4.5 per cent _ as surcharge) at 
the time of payment. 


*DEPOSIT the tax so deducted to the credit 


of the -Central О ment within one woek 
from the date of deduction. The deposit may 
be made at any office of the Reserye Bank of 


` India, or the State Bank of India or its subsi- 


. diaries conducting Government business or at 
„в алс of public sector bank auth- 


` 


2 gl 


WINNINGS frcm hono T hy bcok- . 
makers 


` *SEND to your Income-tax 
~ \during the immediately preceding 


| ‘of Income-tax. 





, 


orised to accept the payment of tax at the 
concerned station, through an income-tax 
chalan in Form No. .39, blank copies of which 


i may be cbtained fre rh your income-tax om 
сег. 


“FURNISH to the persón to viam tbe xo: 


nings from horse races aro paid, at the time of -$ 
' payment, a certificate in regard to the tax ded- 


ucted at source in the 
19-BB, 


proscribed Pom No. ` 


in prescribed Form №; 26-BB 


respect of tho tax 


If you need апу guidance or ; you 
may contact your I.T.O órthe Publio ` 
чом fer in the: Office ш 
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RACISM IN BRITAIN 


Myths © -> 
and | 
Misconceptions 


gE .-- Е ы 


A. VANAIE б, ЕС 


\ 


' 


A мо the most prevalent of misconoeptions is 
that of an essentially benevolent British State 
which tc its horror has recently discovered that the 


virus- of racism is ‘infecting’ the ‘traditional tolerance’ 
and ‘liberal goodwill’ of ап essentially ‘humane 
British public’. A 7 


This 'horror' -is seen as the result of manipulative 
politics. That is, manipulation by the absrrations 
of the Right like Powell and the National Front (NF) 
and the whole range of extreme Left and ‘Black- 
power’ type fringe groups. ора аи 
the fea-1 and ignorance of a public ‘hesitantly а 
painfully’ moving towards multi-racialism in a period 
of already traumatic economic, political and social 
uncerta nty, these elements play tho primary role in 
worsening ‘race-relations’. ` 

Evers single assumption of this ganerally accepted 
*balanc:d' and ‘ te' view is false. Racism in 
Britain is neither recent nor a strange aco 
growth. but something endemio to the whole fabric 
of British and Western society. Further the primaty 
responsibility for the growth of racialism has not 


lain with the fringo groups of even the Right but . 


with the consistent policies over two decades by the 
ive Labour and Tory Govern ments. 

Finally, any ‘straightforward identification of the 
aims, attitudes and activity of the extreme Right and 
extrem» Left must be rejected. Whatever: may be 
one’s Clsagresment over. the morality or offectivences 
of the methods of the latter, there remains. a funda- 
mental and profound difference. The extreme Right 
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з extremo precisely in its advocacy and promotion of 
racism. extreme Left is extreme precisely in its 
rejection and ant. 


agoniam racism. 
So what has been ‘tho post-war record of. the 
'- British State? ) 


To start with, certain clarifications are called for. 
The general looseness and inter-ch bility of 
terms like racism and racialism itself betray the 
assumptions that underly their use. The representa- 
tive version of ‘liberal democracy’ is that racism or 
racialism (used meres, iut are essentially a set 
of attitudinal postures whose fundamental irration- 


^ ality’ (although grounded in rational fears) must be 


exposed through the most delicate educational ther. 
apy. The problem is defined — a set of attitudes. 
The method of solation similarly so — through in- 
formation and education safeguarded’ by apiopriat 
anti-discrimination measures which, how ver, should 
not · go so fat as to reinforce tho "legitimate fears’ of 
the public (hence pug die repa ЖИ od pic 
of the application of solution is — slow 
and gradual change corresponding to the ‘delicacy’ 
and ‘explosive character’ of the problem. 


CENTRAL to this version is the conception of гасит’ 


as rooted in the whole social fabric 

where it plays an indispensible role, and tho ideology 
-of racialism which both grows out of these roots 
and is crucial in legitimis'ng tie implantation, Even 
the rhost cursory glance at the eoonomies of Wost- 
ern Europe in the gsneral post war boom shows 
that immigrant labour was absolutely crucial in 
filling the unskilled work categories in industry and 
the tertiary sector. 

Inthe immediate post-war period right upto tho 
early sixties, a substantial expansion of ‘British in- 
dustry was асов place: іп response to the post-war 
slack. The British working class began to move 
info the relatively more dynamio and. expanding 
sectors of British industry — engineering, chemicals 
autom >biles, construction etc. This consequently 
-loft a relative vacuum in the less dynamic sectors of 
textiles and the tertiary sector of trausport and 
catering, which were also the less ‘socially desirable’ 
occu ns. В 

А coiscious decision t» allow free market forces 
and natural immigration (actively encouraged) to 
"cubi. pai made. This was the when 
Gaitskell of the Labour Party would loudly proc- 
laim that amy kind of immigration contro] whatso- 
ever would be å contradiction to the ideals of the 


commonwealth and British liberal tradition; on the . 


contrary, the free flow of people wou'd only enrich 
the cultural life of an already historically cosmo- 
politan Britain. 

By early sixties it had bscome clear that unless rate 
of investmeat and te-hnolog'cal innovation: reached 


~ that attained by Britain's continental counterparts,- 


Britain’ would lag bshind in the productivity race 
with serious consequences for its competitive ability, 
Tho emphasis had to shift towards a restractucing 
of British indu 
Indeed this was the central theme of Harold Wilson's 
campaign to power ш the General Hlection of 1964, 
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through science and technology. E 


"Ihe new perspective of a government-directed 
growth and initiative in the advancement of science 
and technological innovation meant а new policy in 
the field of immigration also. No longer would it 
be adequate to rely on market forces, Now it was 
neoessary not to eliminato immigration, but to 
control and direct it whenever possible in accord- 
ance with the overall aims of economie policy. For 
allthe differences in rhetoric, the actual immig- 
ration perspectives of the Labour and the Tory Party 
have had a unitary direction corresponding to their 
fundamentally similar diagnosis of the economia 
situation in Britain, Thus the emphasis both have 
given to incomes policy as the key economic 
Weapon. ` . А 

All this does not explain why successive immig- 
ration policies have had a clear racinlist bias. To 


understand this it ia to perceive the 
clearly rising trend of Black militancy and response 
to increasing discrimination. since late 1950's. 


The social consequences of Black anger and White 
backlash forced the State to respond in some way 
or the other. Because of the needs that racism 
could fulfill in a period of economic and social flux, 
its choice was fixed. Р 

Henceforward immigration oontrols must pan- 
der to the basic fears of the. White electorato and 
the very victims of racism and racialist ideology 
were themselves to be condemned as exacerbating 
the situation by virtue р the ‘ехосвзіте numbers’ in 
which they entered thó country. logic of. the 
argument that only by controlling the numbers of 
immigrants can an appropriate climate be set for 
improving race relations is quite astonishing. 

The numbers game of i tion controls have 
had one undisputed effect. It blamed racism on 
the victims es and shifted completely the 
responsibility of locating the roots of racism in the 
social, economic and political structures of Britain. 
Farther it has ignored the effect of a national and 


lalist past and an,.jmperialist present. 
are th | of racism? are 
manifold. Economii y a non-White labour force 


serves as a buffer 
The effects of Ta 
ater amon : immigrant communities particul- 
ay Westin youth: Politically racialism serves 
to divide working class response in the face of severe 
decline in living standards and wages. Making 
scapegoats of the immigrant communities serves to 
divert the anger of a working class movement which 
‘might otherwise enquire‘ why it is that’ both the ills 
of inflation and unemployment and the propossd 
solutions of wages/incomes policy and cutbacks in 
government expendi in Health, Education and 
Social Security affect the lower sections of society 
most of all? Those who suffer most are asked to 
en > HocantiadicHons of capital- 
1 


When the Government finds it necessary to reduce 
‘unproductive expenditure’ on social housing and 
education, then emphasising crims rates among 
Blacks by the crudest racial has obvious 


e of severe unemployment. 


diversionary advantages. The Government tries to . 
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oyment aro disproportionately , 


avoid bing brought to dock fot the dooaying of 
inner cities and the mass miseducation which are 
among the roots.of urban crime and poverty, Black 


ог te. 

The immigrant communities far from being the 
cause of the various social ills at their door are 
among the worst sufferers’ of the effects of these ills. 
How then have the immigrants fared? Have they 


largely been the passive objects in the drama of 


. rising rascism? How is the rise of Powell and the 


NF Imked to the ions of rising Black militancy 
and the policies of the British State? , : 
ALTHOUGH there are numerous immigrant oom- 
menities in Britain like the Cypriots, Italians, 
Maltese and the self-effa Chinese, it has been 
the highly visible and mobile and Westindians 
who, represent the popular imags of ‘Blacks’ or 
‘immigrants’. As such ee problems 


"в the first serious spark of resistance 
the Westindians of the Notting Hill area. 
It signa а rejection of the libsral self-image of 
tolerant Britain as well as forcing the Government 
to realise that indeed it had a ‘race problem’ on its 
hands: which could threaten a repetition of the 
American experience. Right upto the 70's it was the 
Westindians who were in the forefront of this rising 
tide of black militancy. Strongly щш Бр 6 
decolonisation of Africa аці the develo t of the 
Black power movement in the United States, their 
reaction to racism and raocialiem in Britain was to 
take the form of assertion of self-identity and a 
cultural consciousness. Tho strength of 
such а movement in providing a psychological and 
moral resistance to the debilitating personal impact 
of racialist were obvious. Its woaknesses, - 
however, lay in its very diffusoness and inability to 
go beyond cultural gounter-action to take up tho 
concrete problems of racial discrimination at work- 
place or home. 
The, Asian community not having the same 
colonial history of ‘cultural castration’ could find 
little to respond to in this surge of Black anger., 
Much olearer in its idea of what to expect in B 
the Asian i һа to 


rela 
a hostile environment. 

By the 70's however, tw» orucial c had 
taken place. First, among both Westindians and 
Asians a generation born or largely bred in E 
had come of age. More self-confident of and 
its environment, they had none of the 
‘immigrant mentality’ of its elders — the kind of 
mentality exem by M і Dosal’s reported 
remarks in London-recently about the need for 
Indiahs to adopt the cultural behavioural character- 
istics of ‘British’ people. 

Second, with the.advent of the Bast African 
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Nuclear Safeguards and Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Plant 
P.R. CHARI 


At major Indian newspapers carried a U.N.I. 
‘on June 17 about the agreement signed 
by In with the Internaticnal Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) in November 1977 for obtaining 
heavy water from the Soviet Union for the Rajasthan 
Atomic Power Plant (RAPP). The report was critical 
abont tae additional safeguards accepted India. 
Before analysing this agreement it would be useful 
to desczibe RAPP, and the existing safeguards opet- 


ating upon it. 

RAEP has two identical Candu-type (natural 
uranium fuelled, heavy water moderated) reactors 
with а total generating capacity around 400 MW (e). 
The first unit is operational, but hardly worked last 
year cue to shut-downs for repairs and scheduled 
maintenance. Then there was а worket's strike 
between 8, 1977 and January 8, 1978 

which interrupted the maintenance operations. 

Regarding the second unit, the last Annual Report 

of the Department of Atomic Energy: states “all the 
main plant syatems have been commissioned ... pend] 
or activities relating to commissioning of the 

= кезер ун and the 250 MVA transformer have 
been completed." Presumably the unavailability of 
heavy water delayed commissioning of the second 
unit. It might be mentioned hete that & 200 MW (e) 
, Cand--type reactor requires 200 tons of heavy water 
as intial charge, and around 25 tons for annual 

А t 

An agreement was si 
Canada on December 16, 
agreed to vide design information for construc- 
tion cf RAPP “оріс [the stage of] and including the 
steam raising equipment.” India agreed to provide 
desiga informaticn beyond this stage of the process, 
including "generating equipment, the cooling water 
all ancilliary equipment, services ап build- 

ings’. The two Governments also agreed to exchange 
ormation regarding design, construction, operation 
and use, research an development; and problems of 
health and safety relating to RAPP and the Douglas 
Poin’, atomic power station in Canada. Although the 
agreement had provisions for maintenance of adeq- 
uate records, access by personnel to power stations, 
j transfers of nuclear fuel and 
fell short 


of imposing any form of safeguards upon RAPP. 


ed between India and 


A further agreement on December 16, 1963 with 
Atomic of Canada Ltd (AECL) provided 
that India be supplied by wa of licente with 


detailed design data relating to the 
and the Douglas Point Generating Station “... which 
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963 under which Canada · ing 


wil be adequate ard sufficient to enable the latter 
[India] to construct and operate stations of this typo 
in India." A consideration of $5 million was pay- 
able to AECL for these services. 

Tt may be conjectured that Canada’s generous 
terms were influenced by the traditionally warm ties 
between the two countries, and cooperation in dig- 
armament forums. The commercial factor cannot, 
however, be ignored. In the early sixties Canada 
was attempting to sell ita CANDU-type atomio 
reactora in competition to the enriched uranium 
fuelled, light water moderated nuclear reactors devel- 
United States. Canada might have 

that the sale of its CANDU reactors to 
Indis, which had considerable expertise in nuclear 
would encourage other nations to opt 
for this type of reactor. 

The Indo-Canadian agreement relating to RAPP 
was amended by а s {агу agreement on 
December 16, 1966, which extended the scope of co- 
operation to the second reactor unit. In an explana- 
tory statement at that time the Chairman cf the 
Atomic Energy Commission stated: “Canada has 
been wanting to incorporate International Atomio 
итеу safeguards on all nuclear arrangements соп- 
cluded with them. Indian stand has been that safo- 
guards cannot go beyond those provided in ori 
agreement of December 1963". The onl inion 

question reads: “Recognis- 


in the 1963 a t, incidentally, w. 

addresses the safe 

ing the services of International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the two Governments will consult with each 
о rom time to time to determine in what respect 
and to what extent they desire to avail themselves of 
International Atomio Energy with regard to this 


However, Canadian pressure increased. This wes 
insvitable because of the opposing reactions 
of the two Governments to on-proliferation 
Treaty, on which negotiations had started. With the 
explosion of a nuclear device in October 1964 by 
China, followed by her rapid advances in military 
nuclear technol , а new factor had ap on 
India’s security horizons: Aware that was 
opposed to signing the Non-proliferation Treaty — 
in effect, thereby, ing her options open — Can- 
ada was understandably insistent upon bringing all 
the nuclear equipment supplied by her to India 
under international supervision. _ 

The first result of theso pressures was two letters 
exchanged between the Secretary of our Department 
of Atomic and Canadian Commission r 
on December 16, 1966 and July 26, 1968 restricting 
transfers of materials from RAPP, and laying down 
а more elaborate records and reporting procedure, 
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It was agreed in the first letter that the JAEA would 
. be requested to ensure implementation of the agree- 
ment and further understandings reached. 

А tripartite agreement was entered into on Septem- 
ber 30, 1971 between the two Governments and 
IAEA. It was stipulated that nuclear material pro- 
duced by using Canadian heavy water during the 
first five-year period of this agreement, and “all sub- 
se t generations of nuclear material produced in 
or by the use of such nuclear material, “was sub 
to IAEA safeguards. Further, and during this 
year period, nuclear material produced in RAPP was 
allowed to be transferred to other facilities. But 
any nuclear material produced by the use of nuclear 
material from RAPP was also subject to IAEA 
safeguards. | 

It requires emphasis, therefore, that the. “right of 
pursuit" was accepted by India in the 1971 tripartite 

ent itself. The subsequent course of Indo- 
dian relations in the nuclear sphere is recent 
history. Canada ыраа its collaboration arrange- 
ments relating to P immediately after the Indian 
nuclear test on' May 18, 1974 and, two later, 
terminated the a t The status of the RAPP 
agreement wo been expected to become 
uncertain following Canada’s unilateral action, since 
the agreement was entered into, in the first place, by 
mutual agreement between the two countries, But the 
factual position is that IAEA safeguards continued 
upon the station — the enabling provision is not 
clear from published information. In fact, the agree- 
- ment only permitted сеооа an upon 
- nuclear material produced in the five-year period. 
Turning to the Soviet offer of heavy water it 
appears that India a the Soviet Union 
sometime in 1976. As a member of the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group, the Soviet Union advised India to 
directly negotiate with the. IAEA on the nature of 
safeguards to be applied on RAPP before heavy 
water supplies could be made. In September 1976 


India made a request to IAEA, and after protracted - 


negotiations an agreement was si between India 
and IAEA on November 17, 1977. . 

Section 3 of this agreement stipulates that: “The 
Agency undertakes to apply safeguards, in accord- 
ance with the termns of the Agreement, to the items 
referred to in Section 2 so as to ensure as far as it is 
able that no such item is used for the manufacture 
of any nuclear weapon or to further any other 

purpese and that such items are used er- 
сі y for peaceful purposes and not for the 
manufacture of any nuclear 
list of items in Section 2 i i Я 

“(ау Heavy water supplied by the Soviet Union to 
India under the ments; 

“(Бу The Rajasthan Atomic Power Station, includ- 
"E AR d and RAPP-2; ad А 

с y nuclear material, subsequen 
generations of special fissionable ma , produced, 
processed or used by the use of the heavy water 
supplied by the Soviet Union to India under the 
arrangement or of any other nuclear material referred 
PD ee terial, includin | bse t 
` y nuclear ma g subsequen 
generations of specia] fissionable material, produced, 
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ive device". The. s 


реси or uted in the Rajasthan Atomic Power. 
tation or in or by the ше of any other item referred 
to in thìs Section; or _ ; 

(e) Any other item required to be listed in the 
Inventory..." 


Scme implications of the IAEA safeguards, visual- 


.Ased under the recent agreement, are clear. Whe 


Eques apply to the items listed in Section 2 
which cannot be used for nuclear explosive purposes 
— peaceful or military. The RAPP Station would 
remain under safeguards even if the Soviet ка. 
heavy water is either removed from or cons with- 
in the plant. Besides, any material produced by RAPP 
whilst using Soviet heavy water, would be eguard- 
ed. Prima facie, the constraints here are not materially 
different that accepted under the tripartite 
agreement of 1971. 

Thus the plutonium produced in RAPP by utilis- 
ation of Soviet heavy water would be safeguarded if 
it is removed for reprocessing, and removed there- 
after to a fast-breeder reactor. So would the fissile . 
material produced in the fast-breeder reactor by 
utilising plutonium produced in RAPP using Soviet 

water. ` 


But certain questions are not clear. Would safeg- 
uards apply to plutonium produced subsequently, 
using indigenous heavy water and removed from 
КАЙР? Would the entire reprocessing plant or fast- 
breeder reactor come under safeguards whilst util- 
ising RAPP plutonium produced with Soviet heavy 
water? Or, would only those portions of these plants 

the piijtoniam come under safeguarda? This : 
in an integrated operation. 

issues are vitalfor the preservation of our 

nuclear autonomy, which is represented аз а car- 

dinal feature of the Government's nuclear policy. 

In his recent speech before the United Nations Gen- 

eral Assembly, the Prime -Minister declared: «I: 

would also add that the system of safeguards should 

be based on universality and non-discrimination.” 

Have any such safeguards been accepted by the 

nuclear weapons power with d to even their 

non-military nuclear activities? ‘Perhaps not. The 

Government should, therefore, reassure the nation 

that the present agreement does not adversely affect — 

its nuclear autonomy, or that the constraints ассер- 

0. are not ai tly ik quM, поо 

us ents - . Short or 
erie anes are hardly designed to allay suspi- 
cions, but add to them instead, 

It is re that 55 tons of heavy water were 
lied by the Soviet Union in 1976, Further sup- 
of 100 tons have been received but have not been 

соате into ELE HR DEN safeguards 

agreement is not yet applica t t, therefore, 

be useful for the Government of India to issue a 

statement before entering into the new obligations 

which would commence with the introd n of 

Soviet heavy water into КАРР. It would also be 

useful to review the reasons 


seems d 
These 


tional self-sufficiency. : | 
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The so-called “Earo-Communtsm” has bacome the subject of extensive controversy in both Marxist 
and anti-Marxist circles. Mainstream in its issno of June 17, 1978 opened the discussion 
оп the subject with contribations from Hirea Mukerjee of CPI and EMS Nambooliripad, 
General Secretary of CPI-M. Namboodiripad’s contribution is in the form of a critique of a 


recegt pamphlet. Herebelow із the third and concluding instalment of Namboodiripad’s contrib- 









обоа. Following it, there is another contribution in this issue. 
appóar and readerg аго invited to jola the discassion. | 


Other contributions will also 
* — Editor 
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- Buro-Communism and айа Ш. 


. fa.lure to have “апу creative devslopment in its 
eoretical thinking" to which he adds: “Оло would 
have expected that having extrioated itself from the 
` 'CPI, there would have been some daring innovation 
in thought even if it were along the Maoist line.” 
“In its theoretical formulations", Je oes on, “the 


| _[вАргшр Bose takes the CPI (M) to task for its 
th 


than - of seizure of power by armed st 1 
That the CPI (M), as it was constituted, no 
capacity to u such adventure is a different 
- matter,” ` Ў 


- ""Waking the above quotations togsther, it might 
appear that Bose would like-the CP to adopt 
the Naxalite line, That however is far from true. 
On the other hand, he recommends to us the path 
ado by the leaders of the Seoond International 
in 19th Century -which he claims has now been 
adopted by the “Earo-Communists”. The “lack of 
thinking" of whioh he accuses the CPI(M)- 
thus means to adopt the Social Democratic 
line in the struggle against which, as is known, 


grew. 

Ore is amazed to find that this recommendation 
is based on Bose’s "discovery" that the situation in 

esent-day Indis has “the greatest similarity with 

estern Europe in the of 20th Century 
than Russia before 1917 or the late 40,” 

"Because of the democratic political system", he 
goes on, "combined with our reasonably fast indus- 
‚ trial development, the contemporary Indian situation 
: has A ca similarity to Western Europe in the 
early Century, Therefore, the debates in the 
Second International at that time have much ter 
relevance than the jneffectual controveraies, y. 
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dominated by Leninist ideas which preceded thé 
Russian or the Chinese revolutions. One of the 
Important reasons for the failure of the Indian Com- 
munist movement is that it confined its discussions 
and debates within the framework of Leninism which 
has obvious limitations so far as Indian conditions 
are concerned.” 

Unfortunately for Bose, the much-lauded *demoo- 
ratio political system in India” has reached an acute 
- phase of crisis- The 20-month-long Emer 
through: which we had to go has no parallel in the 
MY of Europe between Bismark and the First 
World War. The last decades of the 19th Century 
and the earlier years of the 20th saw-in Europe а 
relatively stable democratic m functioning with- 
out any crisi worth mentioning. Only when the 


n the hás had a bourgeois 
democratic jours system whose roots are extreme- 
ly weak, | ough there is the parapharnalia of 
adult franchise, elected legislatures, executive res 

cae of Goninon te rao Per at 

опе , on ing ultim- 
ately to that of a. small ты 


PS reached its high watermark in the notorious 
-Emsrgency. Although it has fortunately bæn over- 
civil liberties and democratio rights re~ 

ical affairs in 


„Іса 
caucus inside 


democracy 
hand is the authoritarian leadership of the former 
ruling party which is wedded to grab every oppor» 
tunity di а ‘a comeback to power; on the other. 
are po forces within the prosent ruling party 


am 


gone that far, but the terrible experience of the 30- 
year-long Congress rule, particularly the last two 

of the Emer shows that India too 
зс тере vof taking the same path of authoritarian- 


While accusing the CPI(M) of aack of ‘theoretical 
thinking”, Bose would well if Fe himself does 
some theoretical thinking. He may ask himself why, 
as opposed to his theory of India having the same 
type of democratic political system as Europe of 
T 20th Century, this country is in practice nearer 
to the political system prevailing in the neighbouring 
Asian countries. We may humbly suggest to him 
that he may profitably study the Programme of the 
Communist y of India ( ) — а basic docu- 
ment which addresses itself to a study of socio- 
economic and political situation in the country. 

Est va quote ү pence dev Televarit pato gos 
from that Programme, Me. 

“Capitalist ЧӨН aa in India”, says the Prog- 

. ramme, “ія not of the- type which took place in 
Western Europe and other advanced capit coun- 
tries. Even though developing in the capitalist way, 
Indian society still contains within itself strong 
elements of pre-capitalist society. Unlike in the 
advanced capitalist countries where ‘capitalism grew 
onthe ashes of pre-capitalist society, destroyed by 
the rising bourgeoisie, сарад in India was 
super-imposed on pre-cap t society. Neither the 
British colonialists whose rule continued for oyer a 
century, nor the Indian bourgeoisie into whose 
hands power passed in. 1947, dealt those smash- 
ing blows against pre-capitalist society which are 
necessary for the free development of capitalist soc- 
їжу. The present Indian fore is a 
peculiar combination, of monopoly capitalist domin- 

ee caste, communal and tribal institu- 


Sucha society with pre-capitalist institutions as 
the basis and the rapidly growing monopoly capit- 
alism asthe super-structure has created an 
State which “is the organ of the class rule ofthe 
b н ; à 
sie who are i reign 
finance capital in pursuit of.the capitalist path of 

character 


- devel t. This class essentially deter- 
mines role and functions of the state in the life 
of the country." 


This explains the country's constitutional set-up 
which ''provides for а parliament elected on the 
basis of adult franchise and confers certain funda- 
mental right on the people. But the people can exer- 
cise them only toa very limited extent. Many of 
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violated by the authorities. of the State. When it 
comes to the stru of the workers, peasants and 
other sections of democratic masses, the fund- 
amental rights cease to apply to them. Freedom of 
assembly is denied to whole areas and regions em- 
brac of people, by putting them under Sec- 
tion 144 even for months and under the plea 
of preserving law and order which means preven 
workers and peasants from assembling to defi 
their interests. The violence of -the State organs 
becomes particularly savage against the wor 
the peasants and other democratio masses when 
they act in defence of their political and ecohomic 
E hy then does the CPI(M) p ctions 
y the CPI(M) participate in electi 
_try to win majorities and, on securing majorities, 
form governments etc? Is this not a departure from 
or betrayal of the revolutionary principles laid dowh 
by Marx, Engels and Lenin? The CPI(M) Prog- 


ramme answers: 

- ' “Universal adult franchise and parliament and 
state кеш сап гв as instruments of the 
peo eir s e for democracy, for defence 
А ү шч йош a form of class rule of 

odrgeoisie, "s t parliamentary 
{еш also аро! ап advance lor the lo Tt 
affords certain o unities to defend their inter- 
ests, intervene in the affairs of the State to a certain 
extent and mobilise them to carry forward tho strug- 

gle for People’s Democracy and socia] progress.” , 
F “tho will obviously have to 
work out various interim slogans in order to moet 
the requirements of a rapidly changing political 
situation. Even while keeping before the people the 
task of dislodging the present ruling classes estab- 
lishing а new tic state and government based 
on the firm alliance of the working class and peas- 
antry, the party will use all the opportunities that 
present themselves of bringing into ске со: 
ments pledged to carry out a modest programme 
of giving immediate relief to the people. The for- 
mation of such governments will give great fillip to 


e pin movement es the working people 

an elp process of -building the demoo- 

ratio front.” . : 
however is far from the 


formation of governments as visualised above 
"would not solve the economic and political prob- 
lems of the nation in any fundamental manner, The 
Party therefore will continue to educate the 
mass of the le on the need for replacing the 
present bourgeoistandlord state and government 


all opportunities for forming such’ governments 

а transitional character of which gi 

movement. 

Ths CPI(M) Programme is also clear that the 
democratic 


ary system in our country is 
not safe or stable. It. constantly and continuously 


faces a threat hanging against it. That threat “comes 
MAINSFRHAM 


it is they who undermine 
both from within and 


own interests and repress the toiling masses. 

X to use parliamentary institutions 
for advancing their cause and they fall away from 
the influsnoe of the reacti ourgeoisie and 
landlord, these classes do not hesitate to trample 

as was done in 
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combination with extra-parliamen- 


these lengthy questions from the 
we may now proceed to answer 
by Bose: “What other means 


E 
T 


As Marxist-Leninists, point is that it 
the people who make the revolution. Whether it 
in France or other countries where the bour- 


This is not to deny the role of indi. 
viduals who played an undoubtedly si t role 
in educating an the Nor is it 
to dery contribution made outstanding 

of the armed It is only meant 
to emphasise the fact that of these 
outstanding leaders consisted in and 


No Marxist-Leninist should of course, content 
himself or herself with the form of class 
consciousness and class organisation. It is necessary 


- to link this task with the equally important task of 


taking the most revolutionary, the most modem 
ideology — scientific knowledge which equips the 

ple with the understanding of the laws operating 
Ta nature and social life — to the mass of tho work- 
ing people. The founders of historical materialism 
have taught us that the mass of the working people 
can be transform»d into effective revolutionary army 
only if their spontaneous moyement and conscious- 
ness is married to the knowledge of the laws of 
nature' and society. 

We therefore undertake the immense task not onl 
of organising the agitations and struggles of 
sections of the working people on tho basis of their 
own immediate demands but also educate and 
organise them politically and ideologically. If pn 


үч to quote Engels, the revolutionary 


working class should carry on a consistent strug- 
glo against the exploiting classes on the economic, 
political as well as theoré fronts. i 

This brings us directly to the question of the 
struggle for democracy — for onding autocratic 
regime and establishing nd whercver this 
task is yet to Бо discharged and to defend demooracy 
wherever it exists but is under attack. 

It is not for nothing that the founders of historical 
materialism in their celebrated work, Communist 
Manifesto, laid down in its final section how in each 
separate country of Europe (with which they were 
then connected) the Comm would ally them- 
selves with that section of the ruling classes which 
fights against the autocratic regime and for democ- 


racy. 

Nor is it fos nothing that their loyalfollower, 
Lenin, put the struggle against the Czarist rule in 
allianoe with the bou democrats in the fore- 
front of the programme he drew up for Russian 
Social democra | 


су. 

Let us also recall that, in the 1930s, when democ- 
гасу and резсо were under attack by the Е 
e stirring 
for the preservation 
of bourgeois democracy, in with those sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie which are prepared to fight 
for democracy. Г 
We of the CPI(M), like Marxist-Leninists evary- 
where-in the world, look upon whatever institutions 
of bourgeois democracy exist in our country asa 
valuable asset. which we havo inherited from the 
several-decade-old struggle against the foreign op- 
pressars, for freedom and democracy. Even tho 
we are fully conscious of the limitations of 
democratic set-up sinoe it is bourgeois in class 
character, we look upon it and use it as an effective 
weapon of struggle against our class and national 
enemies. Any attack on the bourgeois democratic 
institutions, any attempt at bringing about authorit- 
arianism in place of democracy, is an attack on the 
working people. It is therefore~the foremost duty 
of the Party of the pitas сам to rally all sections 
of the working people defence of bourgeois 
democracy and against a ism. 
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success in 
the country (Kerala) where we formed 
viable .non-Congress Government in the whole 


Co governments in half а dozen other States. 

р Аца the Kerala government of 1957 arid the 
Kerala and West Bengal Governments of-1967 were 
relatively short-lived, their functioning at least for a 
short period helped the of the revol- 
utionary movement not only in these two States but 
in the whole country. 

We of the CPI(M), however, did not nurse the 
illusion that the.formation of such 
touch off such a process of psaceful 

' society as is dear to the hearts of Soclal-Democrats. 
The Contral Committee of the CPI(M) assessed the 
role of the Kerala and West Bengal Governments of 
ао соох а 
inevitable development into tnning social 
transformation through the parliamentary path, nor 
in the Naxalite fashion of participation in 
government itself being revisionist. — 

Its resolution of April 1967 said: 

*Our Ministries, without either entertaining undue 
illusions about giving relief in a big way, or courting 
despair that nothing can be done under the present 
set-up, should enirn in mind that they as the 
Party's representa should strive to tender our 
bonafides to our le ... The united front 
goverhments that we have now are to be treated and 
understood as instruments of struggie in the hands of 

" our people more than as governments that actually 
possess adequate power that can materially and subs- 
tantially given relief to the people. In clear class 
terms, our Party's perspective in such governments 
is one specific form of struggle to win more and more 
people and more and more allies for the proletariat 

its allies in the struggle for the cause of people's 
democracy and at a later stage for- Socialism.” 

The very Central Committee Resolution (April 
1967) from which we have quoted above had warned 
against any illusion that the united front governments 
led by us will last long. Their formation and their 
continued existence is a spscific form оѓ stra — 
between the bourgeois ord classes who are 
wielding power at the Centre and are capable of 
creating mischief in the two States themselves on the 
one hand, and the mass of working people who made 
it possible for the formation of these governments on 
the other, Every day of the ooatinuanos of the 
governments led to a further acoentuatjon of the 
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. decided to pull 


struggle botwoca the two classes. The of 
the undivided CPI in Kerala а docado taught 
а lesson in this regard. 


by no means out о pans 
was cioar from what followed. Tho ruling 
wielding power at the Centre could easily dislodge ` 


= ch pxeopting Ше 
us and that of Tamilnadu formed by 


headed the- 
DME. continued functioning of those three 
governments became an eye-sore to the leaders 
running the nment at the Centre. however 
were in the fortunate position of able to take 
advan of the differences within ‘two united 


fronts of Kerala and West Bengal, particularly of in 
the intensive hatred тац the CPI leaders look- . 


By this time however, classes les had grown 
usce wil d 


led 
government, was possible in Kerala in 1959, That in 
8 way was possible in 1960-70 too in Kerala. 

Ја West Bengal however, this ceased to bo ble. 
In successive elections — in 1967, 1969 and. 1971 
— the United Left Front headed by the сМ) 
became to» strong for the Congress which therefore 

the democratio facade down. The 
1972 elections, as is now clear for all to sce were oon- 
ducted by the Co s ruling at the -Centre and in 
the state (with the full co-operation of the CPI, let us 
add) were organised under conditions of somi-fas- 
cist terror. For tho first tim» in the history of parlia- 
mentary democracy in free India, a completely rigged 
election followed by tho installation of a regime 
which combined the ruthlessness of police terror with 
the viciousno of the goonda gangs organised by the 
ruling party, became the order of the day in West 
Bengal. On a much lower key, the same terror regime 
was established in Kerala where the CPI-Congress . 
coalition, along with a fow'other parties organised 
the mm combination of police terror and goonda 
attacks. 

As our Party noted at its 9th Congress hold in 
Madurai. just over three months after the rigged 
election in West sounded a note of 
C oper cee ee 

emoctacy. e told t t t was 
in West Bengal then was the shape of to come 
in the whole country. Althongh with а serious lag in 


understanding (as was noted in the recent Tenth 
зз of the Party held at Jullunder), wo the 
call for unity against authoritarlanism h was 


raising its head — one-party rule developing into the 
personal dictatorship of one leader. Е 

The warning unfortunately was not heeded at the 
time by most other Opposition parties, Parties like 
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the CPI and the Naxalites were in fact happy that 
the CPIM) was being "isolated" and destrcyed. 
That in fact was the most difficult period in the life 
of our Party. 

This however could not last long. A large number 
of bourgrois o on parties began to sce that 
the Congresa regime headed by Indira Gandhi was 
going along the path of authoritarianigm. They in 
their owa way began to organise resistance to it. 
Their resistance and ours went to parallel lines and 
were sometimes ised, 

Intens> discussions took place among the ranks 
of the CPI(M) as well as among those of the other 
opposition parties, on how the authoritarianism can 


be jointly fought, without any party bene obliged to 
abandon its political and ideologi positions. 
Before these discussions could be d however, 


the common blow — the impcsition of Emergency 
and all that followed it — obliged us all to come 
together. The coming together of the various Oppo- 
sition parties and organisations in the stru 
against the Emergency regime culminating in 
electoral battle February 1977, is a matter of 
recent 


he experience of this entire period should help 
usto amswer the questions raised by Bose in hu 
booklet. The institution af semkfascist terror in 
West Bengal in 1971-72, followed by the clamping of 
Pepay in the entire country, exposes the hob 
lowness of the pipe Cream 91 а шшш peace: 
ful tranmition to socialism пш {һе раг 

tary path which appears to be so dear to e. 

The fact that the antloritarianism of Indira 
Gandhi has been putan end to should never ШЇ us 
into the pious hope that the danger of authoritari- 
anism has for ever, neverto return. As it is 
now seen from day to day, the former Prime Mini 
ster herself is making hectic efforts to stage a come- 
back. Large sections of the vested interests are giving 
her wLolehearted support in this effort. Further- 
more, sven inside the Janata Party, forces" are 
not lacking which would, if only they get the o 
portuniy, tread the same path as was (traversed 
the former Prime Minister. 

Chanpions of de — the parties and organ- 
isations of the working class and other sections of 
the wcrking people above all — cannot afford to 
be conrplacent and think that the struggle for dem- 
ocra attained full and final success. That is 
why th» CPI(M) in the Left and Democratic Prog- 
ramme formulated at the recent Jullunder Ccn 
gives place of pride to “continuation of the fight 
against the forces of authoritarianism, dismantling 

the authoritarian framework, created during the 
Emerg?ncy and new democratic reforms and amend- 
ments :n the Constitution" 

The CPI(M) also proposed that, along with the 
Left and democratic pro, м can be carried 
out on.y by the united front of Left and democratic 
forces, a broad platform is necessary for mobilising 
all the democratic forces including those who are by 
mo means Left in political character. This broad 
platform consists of: 

I) “withdrawal of MISA; deletion of the existing 
provision in the Constitution providing for preven- 
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tive detention; disbandment of the Research and 
Analysis Wing — the main weapons of dictatorship; 
full civil H : 

(if) “rescinding of the 42nd Constitution Amend- 
ment Act) 

(iif) “Article 352 which arms the President with 
the powers to declare emergency to be amended to 
оа ae be proclaimed only in case of 


war, 

(іу) “Articles 356 and 360 dealing with the Presid- 
ent's rule in States to be deleted; 

(у) "right to recall to be provided for in the Cons 
stitution; | : 

(vf) “So also proportional representation; 

vil) “voting age to be brought down to 18 years." 

e two — one on the basis of 
which all the and democratic forces are to be 
united for baslo socio-economic transformations, 
and the other which will unite Left as well as non- 
Left forces in completing the struggle a auth- 
oritarianism — are course i t but 
inter-related, 

It is idle to hope for victories for the Left and 
democratic forces without completing the struggle 
against authoritarianism. Мо рану, organisation or 
individual who is keen to build the unity of the Left 
and democratic forces therefore can afford to give 
up the struggle for democracy. 

Onthe other hand, the struggle for democracy 
will not attain foll and final success uniees the socio- 
economic policies and measures are given a turn 
to the Left. It is for the parties and o tions 
of the working class therefore to fight for the Left 
and democratic programme, even while cooperat- 
ing even with the non-Left forces in the struggle for 


This no doubt is only the immediate perspecti 
a plan of action for the immediate future. How the 
rr сна will react to the development of the 
united front of Left and democratic forces; whether 
they will once again resort to the method of auth- 
oritarianism and use of force tgainst the Left and 
democratic forces, whether the as well as the 
non-Left democratic forces will be strong enough to 
defeat the efforts of the authoritarian forces to atage 
а come-back, etc. are difficult to forecast right now. 
The question of “seizure of by armed 
struggle" therefore cannot be ed before hand. 
It isin any case not onthe agenda. But one thing 
can be asserted with certainty: as Marxist-Leninista 
we believe in the process of class struggle develop- 
ing appropriate forms of stru in changing 
situations. we have no illusion that the ruling 
classes will allow peaceful socio-economic trans- 
formations, we are not of ''armed 
struggle". Unlike Bose and his friends, we are not 
dogmatic believers either in the peaceful partia- 
th or the path of armed struggle. As the 
undivided CPIhad stated over 27 years ago, itis 
not the revolutionary Marxist-Leninists but the 
Gandhians and other bourgeois domocrats, who 
pose the question of violence and non-violence. For 
us, Marxist-Leninists, every method of 
which the organised le engaged in the forocious 
class struggle are o to resort to, is sacred. 


Al- 


We may for the benefit of Bose and his friends, 
quote how precisely the CPI (M) has formulated ita 
ideas in this regard. Listen to the formulations of 
the CPI (M) Party Programme: 

‘The Communist Party of India ist) strives 
to achieve the establishment of People’s Democracy 
and socialist transformation through peaceful means 
by developing a mass revolutionary mowment, by 
combining parliamentary and extra-parliamentary 
forms of struggle, the working class and its allies 
will try their utmost to overcome the resistance of 
the forces of reactk n and to bring abcut these 
transformations through peaceful means. However, 
it needs always to be borne in mind that the ruling 
classes never relinquish their power voluntarily. 
They seek to defy the will of the people and seek to 
reverse it by lawlessness and violence. It is there- 
foie recessary for the revolutionary forces to be 
vigilent and to so orientate their work that they 
can face юр to all contingencies, to any twist ard 
turn in the political life of the country." 

Let us finally inform Bose that we have finally 
come to the above conclusions on the basis of cur 
own independent study of the concrete condi- 


РА 


tions in India — her past, present and fature. Just 
as wo do not copy the Russian, or the Chinese 


model, so do we not copy the “new model” project- 
uro-Communism." 


ed by Bose — that of “ 

We have undoubtedly to learn much from the 
experience of the Russian, the Chinese and other 
successful proletarian revolutions in the "wotld, we 
however do not copy any of them. For, the con- 
ditions in our country are different Fa m thote 
under which the revolution was s in theso 
countries. As for the countries of “Euro-Com- 
пті,” we have grat regard for such fraternal 
parties as those of Italy, France, Spein, Japan, etc. 
who, under atre mely difficult conditions of Fascist 
terror, organised their own peoples and are today 
seeking new ways of advance to revolution. We do 
not prcpose to sit іп judgement over whether the 
atrategical and tactical lines being worked out by 
them will пер tiem ш carrying cut their successful 
revolutions. We in any case, do not propose to 
follcw in their footsteps, since оп our cwa indep- 
endent thinking we are of the view that the strategi- 
cal and tactica Pines adopted by them do not suit 
our conditions. (Conciuded)[] 


Neo-colonialism's Blind Alleys 
V.A. GAITONDE | Е: 


Mansa readers heartily welcome the oppor- 
tunity you have extended to them for d 

tho concept of Euro-Communism which is recogni- 
ged in scientific thinking to be based on wrong hist- 
orical and philosophical premises. To analyse this 
further one will be forced to achieve likewise res- 


for national liberation in the East. It gave & power- 
ful revolutionary impulte to ing national 
liberation revolutions which brought about the 
break-up of the colonial system of imperialism. 

The revolntionary events in Russia rowed the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, helped releas» their 


ulta. Ido not wish to waste this valuable oppor- latent energy, channelling it into vigorous ctruggle 


tunity in discussing its “essence” but give some idea 
to the readers of Mainstream as іо how unfounded 
are the assertions of the fathers of this concept. 

The current changes in the world and the persp- 
ectives opening up for the all-round deepening of the 
revolutionary process show very well that tho passage 
of time since the legendary day of October 1917 
has thrown into ever er relief the greatness and 
importance of the Great October Socialist Revol- 
ution as the most important event of the 20th cen- 
tury, which brou about a fundamental change in 
the destiny of all the peoples and is the greatest 
social revolution quite unparalleled in its transform- 
ative effects. A radical change in the balance of 
forces in the international arena has taken place in 
favour of socialism and democracy. . 

The October Socialist Revolution, which radica 
changed the course of mankind's lopment 

ed up new epoch in world history — the epoch 
of revolutionary transition from capitalism to social- 
iam — had a vast influence of the popular struggle 


Q2 


against imperialism, and gave them conflcence in 
their struggle for national liberation. The revolu- 
tionary movement in the colonies and semi-colonies 
entered а qualitatively new stage, acquiring a clear 
sence of direction, ` 

The colonial and depencent peoplea’ past history 
tended to make them receptive to the ideas and 
practical experience of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. That was largely due to the similarities 
in the conditions prevalent in Russia at t20 time 
and in many Eastern countries, and also to the 
nature of the tasks and problems they had to tackle, 
Lenin emphasised: “Owing toa number of circum- 
stances, among them the backwardness of Russia 
and her vast area, and the fact that she continues a 
frontier between Eur and Asia, between West 
and the East, we to bear the whole brunt — 
and we regard that as a great honour — for being 
m pioneers ofthe world struggle against inperial- 


One of the specific features of October Revolution- 
MAINSTREAM 


was that jt took place in a country which, to. 
quote Lenin, “geographically” economieally aad - 
historically ... belongs not only to Europe, but also 
to Asia” That did a great deal to boost the revolu- 
tionary anti-imperialist movement, which now 
enjoyed the support of the young Soviet state, a true 
and loyal ally. The Soviet state gave vigorous sup- 
port to the revolutionary struggle of the colonial 
and sem -colonial peoples for national independence. 
Owing to that assistanoe, independent national states 
were established in a number of bouring coun- 
. tries, with which Soviet Russia established relations 
of friendship and close cooperation. Lenin wrote: 
“Wo stend and shall continue to stand for the closest 
association and i of the class-conscious 
workers of the advanced countries with the workers, 
ta and slaves of al/the oppressed countries. 
We hav? always advised and shall continue to advise 
all the oppressed classes in all opprossed countries, 
the colanies included, not to separate from us, but 
‘to form the olosest possible ties and merge with 
us." t 


For six decades now all-round aid to the peoples 
for freedom aud national independence has 


Op- 


ment. 

The Soviet Union has always abided by Lenin’s 
idea of a single world-wide revolutionary process 
uniting all the revolutionary movements. The cohe- 
sion of all the anti-impsrialist forces and political 
organisations and their solidarity both on a national 
and imternational scale are ono of the main factors 
conducive to success in the national liberation . 


strugg о. А 

In the presen, conditions, stronger unity of all the. 
. anti- orces continues to be a crucial task 

facing the Third World countries. It has two aspects: 
internal, which bears on tho need for, and possibi- 
lity of, establishing a broad, flexible and lasting pop- 
ular allianos on an anti-imp»rialist and anti-colonial 
basis, and ths external, which bears on the unity and 
solidarity of all the anti-impsrialists on an interna- 
tional scale, that is, the efforts to strengthen the. alli- 
ance between the national libsration forces, world 
-social sm and the international working-class move- 
ment. 

Lenin said that the prospects of the national 
libsration struggle and the oppressed pepples’ 
ay of breaking the colonial fettera of impsri- 
alism and entering the road of independent national 
development hinged on the Eastern working peoples: 
close and ever stronger allianoo with the working- 
class movement in the capitalist countries and, first 
and foremost, with the triumphant socialism, the 
world’s first workers’ and peasants’ state. 

.The October Revolution has brought about ` 
radical and all-embracing. social chdnges and created 
favoirable conditions for the development and 
strengthening of the anti-capitalist tendency in the 
national liberation revolutions. | 
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- that have taken the road of ‘social progress 


This tendency has now "b»com» particularly - prò- 
nounced, with more and more of the Asian and 
African states that have recently freed themselves 
from colonial dependence choosing the socialist - 
orientation to march in the van of the national 
liberation movement. These countries have an area 
of more than 12 million square kilometres and a 
population of about 150 million. 

The alliance and unity of world sociajiam, the 
international working class and the national libera- 
tion movement has been made more ingfol 
owing, among other things, to the important 
changes in the developing countries’ domestio life 
and toreign policy, which reflect the level and nature 
of the present-day development of the national 
liberation movement. The latter has arrived at such 
a point of history when success: of the struggle for 
genuine national independence is closely tied in with 
the degree and scale of social transformation. 

Many developing countries are going through the 
complicated process of socio-political stratifloation 
and are the scene of mounting class strugglo. 
Alongside the progressive sosialism-oriented Arab, 
African and Asian states, which have bsen carrying 
out important soclo-economie transformations in 
the interest of the working masses, there are coun- 
tries which have followed the capitalist road. In 
some instances, world imperialism, in collusion with 
the internal reactionary forces, has suocéeded in 
staging reactionary coups, splitting the national- 
patriotic forces and sowing discord among them, 
and putting strong pressure on the regimes and 
political organisations working for progressivo socio- 
economic changes. The imperialists have sought to: 
play up the difficulties that are bound to arise in the 

so a have their origins in the 
colonial past. 

. On the Soviet initiative, the UN General Assembly 
adopted a Declaration on the Granting of Iadepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and ed ет a major 
foreign policy move aimed at providing political 
backing and support in international law to the 

og’ just national liberation struggle. The poli- 

and diplomatic efforts of the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist states contribute to strengthening the 
developing countries' international prestige and give 
them a bigger say in the solution of world problems. 
The Soviet Union's treaties of friendship and co- 
operation with a number of developing countries are ` 
well in line with the interests of peace and security 
of nations, serve to strengthen their international 
positions and ensmre the necessaty conditions for 
fresh successes along the path of national liberation 
and social progress. 

Tho impoarialists were unable to keep Africa out 
of the mainstream of the world liberation movement. 
The African peoples have dealt a tangible blow at 
colonialism and imperialism, Most of the countries 
are 
located in Africa. Socialist ideas have spread wider 
across the continent, many~ young African states 
have offistally proclaimed soslalism as thelr objective, 
and some of thém have sought to put through pro- 
gresalve socio-sconomic transformations paving the 
way for ап eventual advanc? to sosialism. [a] 
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Hiren M ukerjee on Bobby 


Hame known, decades ago, 
samething of tho far-famed 
helpfulress of London policemen 
("Bobby"), I do nct in the kast 
mind Cobinda Mukhoty's praise 
of them in Mainstream (June 24, 
1978). d 
Few, if any, in India havea 
soft corner ior our policemen. 
But I wonder if the Britith police 
deserve the clean chit — even 
more — which Mukhoty gives 
them. 


It should not Бе easy to forget, 
for instance, how some years ago 
these self-same Bobbies were not 
particularly helpful when ‘‘Paky- 
bathing”? (‘beating up of East 
Pakistenis’) was a fairly popular 
British pastime in parts of 
London and elsewhere. The 
House of Commons duly noted 
it, a ш у Жаай, of 

‚ State that some o 
жото cven subj themselves 
to kerning the “dialect” (Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s language!) in 
~ which alone the victims could 
communicate, capecially when in 
, with whoever intended to 

p them. All.this was to be 
the pr nena to what is hap- 
‘penne today with British racists 

ving virtually the freedom of 


| Morarji and 


€T Letter from Washi u 
by Jeremiah N in 
Mainztream (June describing 
the manner in w - Prime 
"Minister M. { Desai was cold- 
shouldered by i 
. ration and the during his 
recent visit to West makes 
startling reading and belies the 
oft-repeated claim of our Mini 
sters that India’s imago abroad 
has g-own markedly bigger since 
the Jenàta Party came to power. 
President Carter’s «lack of 
warmth towards Prime Minister 
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* Jedgeable 


' wretched 


-have that illusion. 


the road and Indian/Bar gladeshi/ 
Pakistani immigrants driven to 
help themselves rather than rely 
on Britain's fabulous police. ` 
Gobinda Mukhoty is a know- 
on and cannot be 
unaware сї the very British police 
force in Ulster 'practisirg for 
many months now, atrccities with 
impunity — atrccillies to which: 
Amnesty International has only 


. very lately woken 


up. 
-Our police are a wretched lot, 
turned even more so by our 
administration. But 
need. we hug the illusion that in 
Britain and “West” generally, 
they аге j an 
better? I know Mukhoty cannot 
But any 
remote hint of it should hurt. 
The Indian “literati” have pr 
r 


haps still got planted in 
bones tho ling idéa of опг 
being-'the lesser breed". This 


‘is the to be rooted out 
with бе Ж О коп of what else 
than the revolution for which so` 
many of us have — oh so path- 
ctically and fatuously — yearned 


over the years. T 
: Hiren’ Mukerjee 
New Delhi 

Washington 


Desai inevitably takes us back to 
the red-carpet reception extended 
to Jawaharlal Nehru by President 


-by Washington and New York . 


papers. President Johnson, 


. particularly, broke all protocol 
Indira 


to call on Gandhi at the 
Indian Embassy, where she was 
dining. Now her succésgor has to 
cool fis heels for four days before 
he could meet President Carter. 
One wonders if Morarji Desai's 


always ^ 


own  utnbendin moralistic 
altitude and his lack of social 
graces in the Western sense con- 
tributed towarda the imi 

т treatment meted out to 


Р.К, Sen 


^ Jullundur. - 
Press and 
‚ Government 
N the article on the Press 


Council.in the latest Issue of 
Mainstream (June 17, 1978) there 
is ‘a reference to ana 
episode. In this context the fol- 
lowing passage found in a book- 
let brought out by the Press. 
Institute of India in 1971 (Press 
Councils: The Indian Experience, 
by Gautam Adhikari) may intereat 
гелдеп: 

“The Times of India and the 
Nav Bharat Times had a similar 
problem with the Uttar Pradesh 
Government. In early 1970, the 
U.P. Government stopped send- 
ing advertisements to these two 
papers without any proper ex- 
plaration. Apparently, Mr 
Singh, the then Chief Minister, 
felt that there two newspapers 


' were writing against him. 


*The Government maintained 
that the Times of India was 
denied 


had reportedly hinted that 


‚ Singh 
he would resume advertisements 


to the papers ‘provided their 


The 
refused to 


manner and Mr Charan 
Singh was to from power. 
The U.P. Government has since 
resumed advertising in the Times 
of India." 

RN. 
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MYTHS AND MISCONCEPTIONS (Continued from page)  — 


Asiana, a more articulate Asian leadership could 
develop as part of them suffered the shocks of down- 
ward social mobility into factory and unskilled, 
semi-skilled jobs, The 70’s began to seo the spectacle 
of increasingly organised Asian resistance at the 
shop-floor factory level, which owing to the indiffer- 
ence of the trade union movement had to develop its 
own cohesion and resources from within its own 
communities, This surge of increasingly organised 
work-place and community struggles were to culm 
inate in the Grunwicks struggle — a landmark in 
that it signalled that the vanguard of working class 
жу гн їп general had been usurped to some degree 
by the ‘immigrant’ work force itself. z 
Among Westindians the resistance against racism 

is less organised, more spontaneous and diferent in 
direction. Westindian youth perceive the police in 
particular as their prircipal antagonist. The new 
generation of Westindian youth finding all but the 
most socially degrading jcbs closed to them have 
created their own sub-culture of reggae music, Black 
consciousness and eggression as the most visible 
manifestations of rejection of a hostile White society 
which seeks to ‘keep them in their place’ both em- 
ployment-wise and through police surveillance of 
‘these threats to law and order’. А serious examin- 
ation of police attitudes to the Westindian community 
particularly, will be enough to dispel any m 
about so-called police impartiality. er j 

to D. Humphries: Police Power Black People) 

So where сез Powellism and the NF fit into this 

background? . 


POWELL’s famous outbursts in the mid-sixtles came 
аз a abock primarily to the upper and middle classes, 
whether liberal or conservative. He had dared to 
express and indeed legitimise the crudest racialist 
propoganda in his own icated terminology. 
Yet all Powell did was to bring into the open the 
increasing rosentments and frustrations of the British 
public. irresponsibility of a popular media based 


on sensationalism and the obduracy of Governments- 


convinced of the ‘innate good sense’ of the British, 
gave Powell a role of more than more expression. He 
was able to set the terms of the debate on racialism 
and to channelise the various frustration of large 
' sections of the British public on to a clearly specified 
object — the Black community. 

The British Government and the so-called 
‘responsible’ sections of British society were powerless 
to resist the growing wave of acceptance of Powell's 
views.. They were powerless because there has never 
been any fundamental difference between their 
diagnoses of racism or even the solutions posed. The 
anger against Powell has been over the uncomprom- 
ising language and terms he has the issues in, 
thereby *inflaming' a ‘delicate’ situation. Powell in 
fact only drew out the logio of Government attitudes 
and in his solutions anticipated the eventual 

t behaviour. 

Thus the numbers game of immigration controls is 

the basic assumption of all subsequent race policies 


‚ 96 


— 
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by Tory and Labour Governments. Even the original 
pretence that these immigration policies were not 
specifically directed against ‘Blacks’ has been drop- 
ped. Some months ago Mervyn Rees the Home 
Minister, in a television interview made it quite clear 
that in spite of a decade of official denials, this was 


restrictions on those who happen to be Black is a 
fact of life. Powellism has never been cause of 
racism ог racialism in Britain, only its most sophiatic- 
ated articulation. à 
Similarly, there is no way the National Fron 
could have flourished as dramatically as it has done 
- if a climate of antagonism and hatred, contempt and 
disregard towards Blacks ‘had not already been 
promoted. Тһе NF for all its Nazi origins is careful 
to down play its Nazi character and anti-Jewish bias 
and focusses fully on racialism as the major plank of 
its growth. And grown it has. It is now the fourth 
largest political party in England. Its primary role - 
has been to shift the whole political 


it will be in the self. isation of the communities 
themiasiveniand thelr у осер о rely on their own 
strength and not on the protestations of good faith 
of the State. This State's record over two decades 
in all fields should make all but the most unrepentant 
anglophiles at least if sometliing is not rotten 
in the State of Britain. : 


MAINSWAHAM 
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MULTINATIONAL AGRIBUSINESS. 


Food from 
Poor and Hungry 
for the Rich © 


FRANCES MOORE LAPPE | 
JOSEPH CODEINS | 


T takes a lot of vegetables to fill a DC-10 cargo 
jet. Yet threo times a week, from éarly December 
untl May, a chartered DC-10. takes off from 
Senegal’s dusty Dakar airport loaded with ts, 
‘green beans, tomatoes, melons and pa 
destination? [озге биске ce уур These 
airlif- of food from the African Sahel. began in 
1972. the fourth year of the region’s publicised 
drought. They increased. dramatically as famine 


In 1971 Fritz Marschall, an executive of the 
Bruscels affiliate of the world-ranging, California- 
based Bud Antel, Inc., visited Senegal Marschall, - 


formerly а sales manager for Mercedes trucks, was - 


struck by the similarity between Senegal's sun-rich 
climate and that of southern California. Only two 
gene-ations ago federally-founded irrigation projects 
and ill-pajd Mexican labour -had үзү make 
California an agribusiness wonderland. But as farm- 
workers in California. began organising, Bud Antel, 
like other companies, began looking for cheaper 
labour elsewhere. Maybe Senegal oould replace . 
California as the company's source of vegetables 
for the high-priced European winter market, 
Br 1972, the German-born Marschall — known 
vegetable circles as “the pusher” — had 
t np Bud Senegal as an affiliate of Bud Antel’s 
Brussels affiliate, tne House of Bud. Promoting the 


= 


entire venture as ‘development’, Marschall got the 


1 
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-~had always 


and M pst Bank to put up 


most of the capital The 
.heipfully supplied.police to beum эчү Be 
presumed d was. for growing 


“елдйн it, the German foreign aid 
agenoy 


the lan 
-millet for:themselves and the local market. The 
‚ Peace Corps contributed four volunteers. Today, 
over 60 armed security officers not only guard tho 
fields but each day search the poorly paid field- 


. hands, mostly women, to Бо sure they won't sneak - 


tables home to their families. 

nder the. banner of “food interdependence", 
multinational agribusiness companies like. Bud 
are now busily. creating а global farm to 


mpi og a pobal supermarket. Big food wholesalers, 


d retail chains have been quick and 
delighted to an out that land and labour costs in 
World are often ая little as ten per cent-of 
those in the U S. Countries most people think of as 
agricultural basket-casea, multinational agribusiness - 
scot as future bread-baskets, future Californias. 
"With the emergence of one global supermarket, 
tbe world's hungry are being thrown into ever moro 
direct competition with the well-fed and the over- 
fed. Like the women field hands on Bud Senegal’s 
Miei rd plantations. ше may пете о оор 
"Rather, the food be destined for some 
branch of tho global ru market where everyone in- 
the world, poor. or rich, must reach for it on the 
same shelf. The sad reality is that even the poor in 
& country like the United States can outbid the 


' world’s hungry. 


"Del Monte is another example of agribusincas 
creating a global farm to service a global super- 
market. Though originally based entirel шее 
Del Monte today operates farms, ` fisheries. an 


farmers off their land to set up plantations to grow 
bananas for Japan; Del Monte iš contracting rich, 
fertile land in Mexico that previously had grown a 
dozen local food crops in order to feed asparagus- 
cravers in France, Germany, Denmark and Switzer- 
land (whom the company had once supplied trom 
/ California); and Del Monte has opened a new 
plantation in Kenya so that no Britisher need go 
with ‘ut his or her jet-freah pineapple. Del Monte 
finds that a pineapple that would bring only 8 cents 
in- the Philippines can bring $ 1-50 m the Tokyo 
division of the global supermarket. 
. Seeing all the world as a global farm, ibusiness : 
today is building on solid colonial on. Since 
the earlier. outside interventions, eru 
colonised world has been seen as a mine from which 
to extract wealth rather than tho basis of livelthood 
and nutrition for the local people. But today to the 
traditional “export crops", like coffee, sugar and 
cocoa, multinational agribusiness is adding items 
previously grown at home in the U.S. or Europe: 
vegetables, strawberries, mushrooms, meat and even 
flowers. · 

One fasbexpanding crop on the global farm is 
what the U.S. Department of {ше calls 
ornamental crops — cut flowers and foliage. Certain 
worlu-ranging firms such as Sears, Green Giant, 
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Ralston Purina (“Сгееп Thumb Division"), Pillsbury 
and United Brands are getting into this busi 
along with the big grocery chains. All of them have 
` their eyes on the profits to be made by mass- 
producing flowers in under-developed countries at 
low costs, then airfreighting them to the global 
supermarket's divisions in the North America and in 
Europe (where some customers on average spend 3 
per cent of their food budget on fresh flowers). 

The global farm is spreading fast. Today in 
Central America and the Carib for example, 
more than half the agricultural land — and it's the 
best half — has been put into production for export. 
This export push it despite tho fact that up to 70 per 
cent of the children under five in many of the 
countries are undernourished. Costa Rica’s beef 
exports to the United States have risen to over 60 
million pounds while Costa Ricans themselves cat 
much less beef than before and many eat none at 
all. -There-are always, however, a few shelves of the ` 
Global Supermarket for the elites of the poor coun- 
tries; a few well-off Costa Ricans can afford to eat 
s0me.Costa Rican beef just like Americans -- at one 
' of the three McDonald’s in San Jose, Costa Rica’s 


capital. 

Who helps pay for the transformation of countrios 
like Costa Rica rfarms and feeglots for the likes 
of Del Monte? The American people do — in the 
namo of “foreign aid". The Latin American Agri- 
business Development Corporation, owned by some 
of the largest agribusiness corporations in America, 
has in the past four years helped start up over 60 -. 
projects іп Central America to the U.S.” 
division of the global supermarket. LAAD has 
obtained two- of its capital from American 
. taxpayers via the Agency for International Develop- 


ment. . 

During the winter and-early spring, well over one- 
half of many vegetables in the American supermarket 
now come from Mexico. They are grown on land 
that could, and in many areas did, produce beans. 
With beans being displaced and their price rising in 
Mexico, many rural people find it hard to securo 
this basio nutritional staple. Similarly the Brazilian 
milita J government has brought in.Cargill and other 
giant U.S. grain marketing firm in an all-out drive 
to boost soyabean exports to the Japanese cattlefeed 
market. This soyabeen export drive has been at the 
expense of ordinary Brazilians, some of whom last 
year rioted, because exported soyabeans had crowded 
out their basic food — black beans. And in Chile, 
the junta vigorously pushes food exports while it has 
been estimated by an economist at the Univefaity of 
Ottawa that, by miid-1974, 85 per cent of the Chilean 
people were malnourished. 

The global farm does more than divert land away 
from growing the varied, nutritious crops that were 
once grown and eaten in the poorer countries. Crops 
for the global supermarket monopólise the funds and 
services of government agriculture programmes to 
the neglect of local food crops. Finally, the global 
supermarket is the beat incentive yet for 1 elites 
to fight redistribution of аркана] resources Un- 
witangly, global supermarket consumers in countries 
like the United States are being made into. a suction 
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force, absorbing land and labour that otherwise 
could be producing food for those who need it most, 

Tronically, many see agribusiness as the solution 
to hunger. Having been told that scarcity is the 
cause of hunger, they inevitably believe that in- 
creased production must bé the answer. Only 
agribusiness, they reason, has the technical and 
managerial knowhow to produce more. 

On the surface this sounds logical enou In 
fact, it’s non-sense. Simply increasing production 
will never solve the problem of hunger. The real 
questions are what is grown and who cats it — and 
the answers to these questions are determined by 
who“ controls the fi шош resources. The 
problem is not technical. It is political. 


But the diagnosis of scarcity with its prescription’ . 


of more production has been the central thrust of 
the “War on Hunger” for at least 30 year&^ More 
than enough is now in to know where such 
an approach has taken us. Persented as an all-out 
effort to boast food production, governments; inter- 
national like the U:S. AID and the World 
Bank and multinational 


e irrigation, chemical f: 
tractors and combines, and new high- seods. . 
The result has been that Third World agriculture, 


once the basis of livelihood for millions of self- 
provisioning farmers, has become-the latest way for 
& small elite to get rich. As sheer control over the 
"right" piece of ‘land begins to virtually ensure 
financial success, a catastrophic chain of events has 
been set into motion. 

Competition for land by a new class of “farmers” 
— moneylenders; military officers, bureaucrats, city- 
based and foreign corporations — has 
sent land values soaring. Land values have jumped 


three to five times. in the “Green Revolution" areas . 


of India. For people who owned the land they 
worked, that’s fine — but'most do not. Higher rents 
force. tenants and sharecroppers into the ranks of. 
the-landless, who now make up the majority of th: 
rural population in many countries. With their 
increased profits, the powerful new class buys out 
the small land-holders gone \ 
Thus, fewer people are gaining contro] over more 
land. In Sonora, Mexico, before the “Green Revol- 


ution”, the average farm size was 400 acres. ` After ` 


20 years of publicly-funded modernisation, the aver- 
age around the “Green Revolution" hub city of 

Шо has now climbed to.2,000 acres. Some 
holdings run as large as 25,000. By contrast, over 


three quarters of Sonora’s rural labour force have | 


no land at all. A similar process moves ahead right 
in the United States. Where government funds have 
subsidised irrigation schemes, the legal holding for 
one person is 160 acros. Yet today, the average 
irrigated farm operation in California is 2,407 acres. 
Moreoyer, with vast acreages planted in the most 


_ Profitable crop, commercial operators from Brazil to 


Indonesia mechanise to avoid “labour-management 
problems." By conservative estimate, two and a. 
half million. labourers have already been displaced 
by tractors and harvesters in Latin America alone, 
Less than a third of these will find other rural jobs. 
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They have no choice but to join the ranks of the 
urban unemployed. Thus come about tho rapidly 
swelling alums of cities like Calcutta and Mexico 


City. Р 
We heve found this process happening in every 
country where farmland is allowed to be the source 
of individual wealth. And, to be cut out of produc- 
tion is to be cut out of consumption. No опо expres- 
sed it better than-an agricuitural labourer in Bihar, 
Indis, w10 earns 36 cents a day: “If you don't own 
any land, ‘you may never get enough to eat, even if 
the land is producing well.” 
Once zreen revolutionist landholders are establish- 
ed, they start growing crops not in the local diet. We 
found landholders in Mexico's Sonora province 
switchirg to for brandy; we found enter- 
preneur3 in Colombia switching land from growing 
wheat to carnations. Thus, for labourers forced off 
_ the land, tho price of what food crops remain is still 


The end result is c, ironic, and predictable; 
more food is bemg produced,. yet more people are 
ШШ This point is hardly speculative, Studies 
done fcr the National labour Organisation document 
that in the very Asian countries — Pakistan, India, 
Sri Lanka, Malaysia, the Philippines and Indonesia 
— where thé Green Revolution has been'pushed and 
where, Indeed, food produttion per n has risen, 
the rural poor are worse off than'before. The studies 
concludes that “the increase in poverty has been as 
sociared not with a fall but with a rise in cercel 
production per head, the main component of the dict 
of the poor' i ^ di 

These seven countries acoount for well over half of 
the rural population of the non-socialist Third 
World. Other studies by United Nations Research 
Institute for Social Development (UNRISD) confirm 
the pattern: in the Third World, on the whole, there 
is moze food yet more people are more hungry. 


In ita lust to harvest now riches, agribusiness is 


treating the soil carelessly all over the world. It can 
afforc to, because profits are high and there is always 
new laod to move on to when old develops prob- 
Jems. In Mexico's Zamora Valley, the strawberry 
export industry treats cheaply the land that it has 
acquired cheaply. Too much irrigation and pesticide 
resul.s in the soil being infested and exhausted. But 
the ew strawberry millionaires merely count on 


taking over now sites where the process can be start- 


ed al. over again. 

In Brazil one of the last remaining great natural 
preserves, the Amazon river basin is being rapidly 
stripoed of its forests. a. 

But the environmental consequences of clearing 
land of cattle аге likely to be disastrous. Tampering 
with a tropical forest, it turns out, is not the same as 
cu tg down trees in the temperate zone. Once the 
multicanopied vegetation of the forest is stripped 
away, the torrential tropi-al rams. which sometimes 
dump tix to eight inches in а sirglo day, wash away 
un-Lselded topsoil, and the equatorial sun bakes 
what remains into a bricklike wasteland. Ecologists 
warn that by altering the Amazonian forest so 
vastly, drainsge and water evaporation rates might 
well set off chain reactions that would significantly 
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alter climate throughout the world. Р 
Most people learned about single-crop agriculture 
in high school geography classes: everyone can 
remember the brightly-colonred maps of the world 
witna banana superimposed on Ecuader, a coffee 
tree on Brazil, and so on. Indeed, there seems some- 
thing hs logical about'all this, the “natural advant- 
, age" idea. y shouldn't every country grow what 
it can grow best and then trade for what it can't? 

But our learning now must begin with unlearning: 
there is nothing “natural” and no “advantage” about 
just growing luxury agricultural exports. Applied to 
most underdeveloped: countries today, the idea of 
natural advantage is inherently deceptive. It hides 
what happens, namely, that those who benefit 
from the foreiga exchange earned by the agricultural 
exports are not the. people whose labour produces 
the exported crops. 

Even when a Third World country uses part .of its 
foreign earnings to import food, the imports generally 
are not stapjes but western style or semi-luxury food 
for the better-off, urban classes. In Senegal, peasants 
are forced by taxation to dedicate their better land to 
grow peanuts for export to Europe. The Government 
uses а good portion of tbe foreign exchange this 
earns to 1mport wheat for foreign-owned “mila that 
turn out flour fcr French-style white bread for city 
dwellers. On a recent trip to Niger, we discovered 
that foreign exchange even goes to import ice cream 
straight from a shop on the Champs Elysees! 

The whole process debunks a myth much in the 
news these days: that higher prices for the Third 
World’s agricultural exports will help the hungry. 
The very suocess of export agriculture often pushes 
the rural population further into poverty. This 
happens because of the land speculation we talked 
about earlier: when commodity prices go up, land 
farmed by tenants and self-provisioning farmers 
gets taken over by big landholders who can 
now make a- larger profit. In addition, plantation 
workers’ wages actually decline. For instance, whon 
the world price of sugar more than doubled in 

+1974, the real wage -of a cane cutter in the 
Dominican Republic actually fell to lees than it was 
10 years earlier. A nominal increase in cane cutters’ 
wages did not compensate for inflation set by the 
sugar boom. ‹ 

Moreover, governments pushing agricultural 
exports are governments that relentlessly suppress 
land reform. Minimum wages laws for farm workers 
are xilled because they night make the seu As 
exports ‘uncompetitive’. Land growing food for 
exports gets exempted from land reform; and 
growers shift faster from local foods to exports 
crops to avoid having to sell their land. Thus, in the 
Philippines in 1974-75, 232.000 more acres were 
planted ia sugar (and therefore exempted from land 
reform) than just three years earlier. 

Finally, large-scale global farming demands 
chemical fertilisers and pesticides to get maximum 
yields as well ag to meet the foreign market’s proces- 
sing specifications. Basing an agricultural system on 
imported technologies helps ensure that whatever is 
produced will be exported to pay the import bill — 
a vicious circle of dependency. 
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. I temptingly easy to believe American food 


M 


problems are different from those of poor countries: 
their problem is -scarcity and America's is over- 
supply in reality, however, the Americans and the 
world’s hungry face a common threat: the tightenin, 
of control over the most basio- human need — fo 
— both within their oountry and on a global scale, 
The same increasing concentration of control over 
land and marketing that directly causes hunger -in 
underdeveloped countries is gomg on in America. 
Only 5.5 per cent of all farms in the United States 
now operate over one half of all land in farms. . Tho 
result is landlesaness, joblessness and sometimes even 
hunger in rural America, . | 
^, Almost 90. per cent of vegetable production in the 


~ United States is controlled, through’ contracts or 


directly, by major processing corpotations. Many 
"farmers already have rio choice but to sign with Del 
Monte or whoever or go out of business. 


‚ Leæs than 0,2 per cent of all ‘U.S. food manufac-. 
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^. world-wide basis. 
:- and the effects can already be seen in the form of 


| landlo 


- development — no lon 


turers control about 50 per cent of all the industry's 
assets. The top four firms in any given line contról, 
on the average, over half of the market. In 1972, 
the Federal trade Commission staff calculated: that - 
such oligopolies in 13. food lines were responsible for 
$ 2.1 billion in overcharges. For the one out of 10 
Americans who must spend an average of 69 per. ` 
oent of all income on food, such inflated prices. cause 
malnutrition. : А | 
It is many of these same oligopolistic corporations, 
helped by porte and international agencies, 
that are penetrating the Third World. Farmers, farm 
workers, meat packers and cannery workera lose 
their jobs as agri-business roams abroad. The United 
States vpn is importing roughly $-14 bilion- 
worth of food annually — more than half of which 
competes directly with what U.S. farms grow. `` 
Glorifyíng it as “food interdependence’, -multi- 
national agri-businees corporations right now are 
creating a singlo world agriculture system in which ` 
they will control all stages of food production from 
the soil in Af, i to the shelf in Des 
Moines. Even , they will be able to effectively - 
Mani ate supply and prices for the first time on a- 
The process- is well under way 


raising good prices, -. | 

The opposite of such fake interdependence is not 
isolationism, just as the opposite of the narrow prod- 
uction focus is not stagnation. We have to redefine · 
the world hunger problem as a social one, not a 
technical-one. People freed from exploitation by 

elitist governments-and corporate power 

— people who know that together they are working 
for themselves — have shown that they will not only 
make the land produce but they can make it even 
more productive. After decades of heavy dependence 


: on food imports Cuba is now producing rice, beef, - 


dairy products and an increasingly wide variety of | £ 
fruis and vegetables. The Chineso people, through Р 
equalising ahd localising control over food produo- 

ing resources, have freed themselves from hunger. 


» And in countries like Jamaica, where half the protein - 


intake has been coming from foreign -sources, even 
minor moves towards reform сап lead to “some 
diversification and less hunger. an 

Once people use their own land to feed the І 
first, trade can become an organic outgrowth of 
the fragile hinge on whioh - 
basic survival hangs. No country oan hope to “win” 
in international trade as long-as its nd survival 
depends on selling only one or two products every | 
year. ‘A country simply. cannot hold out.for just | 
Prices for its exports if it is desperate for foreign 
exchange with which to import food. Once the basic - 
needs are met, howéver, trade can become a ' 
extension.of domestic need rather than ‘being deter- 
mined strictly by foteign demand. Cuba and China 
have showf that food trade does not have to be at” 
the cost of a decently-fed population.’ 

In contrast; the globál farm and the global super- 


' market are the type of interdependence no one 
: needs, They аго а &moke-screen for the usurpation 


of land and labour by a few for a few.[;] 
(Courtesy: VIEWPOINT, Lahore) 
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The gruesome ki of farm-workers at -the 
Pantsagar Agi University on April 13, 
1978, shocked public opinion all over ths coun: 
try. There was widespread demand for the 
removal of .the Vice-Chancellor, whose direct 
city was ed by many in the events 

and also in engineering . 
Because of the deter- 
| of the University staff amd 
students In solidarity with the workers, the Vice- 
Chancellor, D.P. Singh has been recently 
remeved from Pantnagar- though there are 
his getting a promotion by virtue 
of Fis proximity to Union Home Minister 
Singh. Hereunder are the jottings of one 

of khe social workers who visit нуе ja for 
an on-the-spot investigation ten days after the 
tragedy. - : _ ^ — Editor 





















T= increase of violence in this ош is alarming. 
— ing to different people in different ways. 
To'some it isa law and order situation, and often 
the glib conclusion is drawn that we need a dictator- 
ship to deal withit. There are many who are not 
affected by it one.way or the other. Those who get 
killed are not usually from among you and. me. The 
police do the shooting, or the security guards, and 
very often the workers and the peasants have to die. ' 
I know some people who look upon cyclones and 


^ natural calamities and Nature’s way of population 


control. To them wars are inevitable and even neces- 

. But it is the common soldiers who are sent to 

the front to die — not the G:nerals. It is always the 

poor who get killed. | : " 

To those who are aware and concerned about the 

reign of injustice in today's society, the headlines in 
the newspapers in the last one have been dist- 
urbing. [tis difficult to acoept the facile conclusion 
— even if it were so — that things have always been 
this way, and will continue to be this way. A feeling 
of: n and anger is compounded bya 
greater feeling of helplessness in our sthte of-inaction. 
Pantnagar was no exception to the catalogue of 
violence being reported. Clashes at Sambal and 
Hyderabad, attacks on kisans in Tamilnadu, and on 

workers at Kanpur, Gwalior and Bailadila, At least. 
let us try to find out why the shooting took place at 
Pantnagar on April 13, 1978. Threo: social workers 
from Delhi, one a member of the PUCL, visited the 
area and made an on-spot investigation. ` - . 


THE story we have-to tell about Pantoagar is not the 
professional work of а press reporter, or а thorough 
enquiry by a judicial body. We are primarily con- 
cerned about human rights and civil liberties. In 
the course of our visit to Pantnagar on April 23 ten 
days after the tragedy, we spoke to students, lab- 
сет rickshawpullers, local pedple and teaching 


Ten days had already passed siace the shooting 
took place in the idyllic setting of Pantnagar Agri- 
cultural University. The indiscriminate shooting ` 
down of farm labourers of the University had shat- 


- tered the tranquility of this “temple of peace", said 
. one of the students. Pantnagar 


had never known 
violence of this kind which left its residents in a state 
of fear and insecurity. An air of apprehension pre- 
vailed. There were rumours thata “civil war” on 
caste lines might break out. , - 

This threat came from Rudrapur, ths nearby town 
15 kms. away, where the so-called *caucus", who are 
said-to have manoeuvred the whole operation wore 
supposed to be ia hiding, planning the next stage of 
this gruesome massacre. 

Pantnagar, -when we visited, was swarming with 
PAC jawans. Some 2,500 of them were said to have 
been’ brought from Moradabad; their tents and 
trucks wero. visibly sprawled on the'grounds of the 
campus giving the place the look of a police-camp 


. -' Every new arrival to the place was looked 


upon with suspicion; we wore told that we were |. 

required to state the purpose of our visit tothe ' 
officer, and cobran: the permission to stay 

from the acting Vice-Chancellor. All visitors to the- 
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'. charge 


and any enqu iry 
considered aa nier: 


wero not sure how many were 
wounded and in jail, or missing. Both however were 
indignant about the official announcement that only 
12 were killed and 79 injured and felt tho press was 
not given the facts thereby , underplaying the 
enormity 'of the violence. x 

The question however is not how many were killed 
- but why were they killed? Who ordered the police 

After the killing the labourers sald they were” 
refused to be given the bodies of their dead brothers 
to perform the last rites. This was disclosed by one 
who had lost his 22-year old son. Tho dead bodies 
were immediately despatched by PAC trucks to tho 
sugarcane fields and burnt. Some who were shot 
but not dead were butchered to death. A brass 
cutter and his son who witnessed the scone were also 
killed. These facts were substantiated Ьу the 
students, workers and residents: 

The official story made a mockery of the gruesome 
` massacre. The charred bones found were said to be 
those of animals, and the fact of the sugarcane fields 
having been burnt down was foisted on the workers. 
To top it ајі, the wounded wore sent without proper 
medical attention, handcuffed to the prison in. 
Barelly, Nainital and Haldwani. The F.LR. were 
lodged against them under Sections 302 and 307 on 
of murder and attempted murder! 

No help was organised for the families of the 
wounded and the dead till then inspite of the UP 
Chief Minister Ram Naresh Yadav's statement, 
reported by the press, that a compensation of 
Rg. 5,000 would be paid to the families of the dead, 
and Rs. 2,500 to the wounded. Р 

In the world's largest democracy, the Lok Sabha 
Speaker, as reported by PTI on April 14 ruled out 
some adjournment motions on police firing. The Home 
Minister Charan Singh did not even bother to visit 
the place on the plea that law and order was a State ` 
subjact, bat he had time to visit Lucknow to protect 
his protege, tho Chief Minister. Little wonder that 
representatives of other political: parties naturally 
moved in to make the unfortunate sitaalion an issue 
with which to beat the Government. · 

In the Lok Sabha d:bate on April 24, the Prime 
Minister said in impassive and measured tones that 
the Government could not be blamed for all the rise 
in crimes and violent clashes. He thought that these 
were subjects for anyone with a sense of responsib- 
ility to think over dispassionately and to agree on 
remedial measures; “Like untouchability, violence is 
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` whom? And who and w 


a scourge. Let us sit down and discuss hcw to спі 
it,” tis the remedy for the increasing incidents 
of voilence in this country? Who perpetrates it, on 
t is to be curbed? These 
are tho things those with a sense of responsibility — 
need to question and think seriouily. . 

Pantnagar University had been unaffectei all 
these years by the spate of agitations tha: rocked 
other centres of higher earning in the S-ate. The 
Students here are different, said the Head of tho 
Home Science Department. The students here are 
serious about their studies. They are preraring for 
their examinations and are keen to have tre exams 
on schedule, Tne reason, sho explained, was that 
they were assured of a futuro they lef: the 
University. The speotre of unemployment does not 
loom large for the students of this University. She 
did not mention that the University had remained _ 
shut for two months in February and March -his 
asamoeasureto curb student agitation in its а. 
piency. : р 

The леше Head of Department was anxious 
that we did not ‘‘harass” the students with ques- 
tions and- requests that we should allow them to for- 
pt the incident and ba left to carry on thair work 

peace. When we asked how the tragedy had 
affected the students, ah» felt that those who had 
witnessed the fiting were obviously shaken, but 
those who had only ‘heard about the firing were loss 
disturbed. “Secing is one thing, and hearing about 
it is another." 

Does the right to human Ше have no value 
for our students, asa matter ot жшн D» they 
feel no anger at tho unprecedented violenc? that roc- 
ked the campus? Or, is it the attitade of ош 
educators who lack any moral convictions or humano- 
ness that they would want to carry on vith the 
business of maintaining what they сопуепіег Цу call 
*"normalcy"? No doubt the Heads of Dopertmont 
have Heads above them who dictate what etand is 
to be taken, but how do we entrust our young, the 
fu'ure of the nation, in'the hands of those who do 
not have ап iota of hunan concsra,_ who show not 
the slightest abhorence of the gruesome murder of 
innocent workers? . СО 

We were asked to leave’ Pantnagar as 500m as ws 
arrived as the acting VC did not think it adyisible 
for usto botherein such troubled times. Но was 
too busy with officials to m:et us, tho massage was 
conveyed by the Head of the Home Science Dpart- 
ment. She however was sympathetio to our diffic. 
ulty. Аза consolation, sho had a‘marvellons ideal - 
Why п х take the aext bus to. Naiuital and havea ^ 
nice holiday, it was“only one and a half houra’ 
drive away? Was it callousness, or injens tivi 
Or, did she think we had come to look for adven- 
ture? 

Ata point when we almost gave up all hope of 
finding any &ccommodation, it was our rickshaw. 
puler who gave u3 shelter and food, warmti and 
kindness. We got a‘oompletely different pictare of 
the students from the labourers. Without exosption 
they said that had it not been for the stadeats all . 
of them would have been killed. Tae studentz had 
rushed to prevent th» police from firing, at th» risk 
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of their own lives. According to press reportes, 
" student leaders raid they bad decided to join hands 
with the ‘abourers only after seeing the police action. 
Bot in oar conversaticn with the students, we found 
that thei- sy mpathies had all along teen with the ex- 
ploited scorers and their demands for better working 
conditiors. A group of boys had gone on hunger. 
strike for the release of seventeen workers who had 
been put in jail since the workers’ agitation started. 
Their presence on the campus provided a certain 

rotection to the workers and helped to keep the 
high-han Jed officials in check. - 

The sympathy of’ the students and the local 
residents were very obviously with the workers but 
they were too frightened to take any steps. The 
enemy is all powerful. told us how they viewed 
the who о episode to have been pre-planned. District 
Magistrate Vohra was transferred because he refused 
to lathi charge the workers’ jaloose. On April 5 
1978, tte new D.M., Chopra, tuprosed to be a class 
fellow of the Vice Chancellor D.P. Singh, took 
charge. The shopkeepers, vegetable and pan bidi 
vendors, were asked to shut their shops that morning 
Ессатке the police anticipated trouble at tte Chitta- 
ranjan 
fccus o? this operation had been on breaking up the 
agricultural workers’ organization. Nip it in the bud, 


as Der ey: 

Perheps the real reasons will be unearthed if a 
thorough investigation is conducted into the work- 
ing of the Pantnagar University. What are the 
cconcmics which have led to the creation- of vested 
interesta? 

The »eauty and serenity of Pantna belie the 
state о? mini-emergency which was reigning there. 
Sixteen thousand acres of golden wheat fields ready 
for harvesting speak for the prosperity. Tho layout 
of the campus is a model for any University town 
with ite sports grounds, schools, hospitals and hous- 
ing according to the hierarchy right down to Class 

employees. 

Why are there no housing for its 3,000 odd 

labourers, tbe very people who grow the. golden 
grain? The live in pitiful jhuggis and have to pay 
twelve-and-half per cent their daily wagea of 
Rs. 6.50 for ground rent, water and electricity. What 
is more, often four or five men share a hut and they 
all pay their twelve-and-half-percent for the same 
jhuggi! 
: Their working hours were 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. before 
1975. Today they have an 8-hour day for six-and- 
half deys a week. They are entitled to no annual 
leave, and very often they lose their jobs if tbey go 
to their village as they are all categorised as casual 
labourzrs. Even those who have worked for eight 
years Lave not been made permanent. The labourers 
do not enjoy any of the profits of the farm, they get 
no bonus. The 6,000-strong workers’ Union consists 
of clerxa, mechanics, electricians, drivers and agricul 
tural labourers. But the University does not recog- 
nise th» Union. - 

Nor has tho University allowed the students to 
form t3eir Union in the last twelve years. There had 
been ал agitation for a Union in December 1977 and 
the Uriversity was closed down for two months by 
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Bhawan Chowk. It would appear the entire . 


r 


the Vice-Chancellor. The authorities claim It was the 
work of mischief-mekers, Some students went on 
Lunger sirike demanding a secret ballot to prove 
that all students becked the demand for а Union, 
Сал а Goverrment institution deny the right of 


organisation to its students and workers? In what 


way are the Pantnagar authorities different from the 
feudal zamindars in their exploitation of the 
workers? And this is a democratic country professing 
to be sccialistic. Does this state of affairs have 
sanction from above? 

Wo were told by the local residents that a handful 
of peo le were at tke kelm of the administration. 
O.S. Mitre, the Registrar working faitbfully for 10 
pus Vikram Sirgh the Director of Farms, R.K. 

iwari the Р.А. to the Vice Chancellor D.P. Singb, 
Richral Singh an ex-maneger cf the ccoperative ard 
at precert Assistant Block in-charge (who was cut 
on bail on a charge of emte ment), Sukhbir 
Sir gh the reception ‹ сег at the International Gucst 
Hcuse — these form the clique whose misdeeds have 
been exposed by the paper Sangharsh from Rudrapur. 
But no action has been taken agginst them. This 
group has a communal Jat bond and the guilty ones 

ave fied from Pantnagar. The PAC division res- 
ponsible for the crime was also a Jat battalion. 

That is rot to suggest that this is a communal 
rlot. No. It is a battle between workers and stude: ts 


-on the one hand and the'sdministration on the other. 


The workers have been struggling for their just 
demands and the authorities are determined to crush 
them. Any victory of the organised labour in Pant- 
nagar, it is feared by those hostile to it, would reach 
far beyond the precincts of the University, to the 
entire farmlands of the Tarai region. And the land- 
lords, the powers that rule land, would not 
permit higher wages for University workers: the 
landlords will js to preserve their hold on cheap 
E who are harvested to producing the landlords' 
wealth. 


THE Ultimate analysis is one that questions the 
system, its economic organisation and social and 
political power structures which have their found- 
ations built on vested interests. Is this kind of 
violence inevitable where social relations and power 
structures are on the basis of private property? To 
interpret the situation in terms of partisan politics 
by putting the blame on Indira Gandhi, or other- 
wise criticising the ineffectiveness of the Janata 
Government, would be simplistic and evading the 
real issues. Can wo ever hope to have the justice 
and equality guaranteed in our Constitution when 
the motivating force behind power politics is vested 
interest? 

Do we allow things to contjnue the way “they 
have always been"? The only way to change is to 
organise, In а democratic country the oppressed 
ard the exploited must have the rights to organise 
and they must be supported in their struggle. 

This was the predominant POUR ва one trudged 
back from the vast expanse green flelds that 
surround Pantnagar, fields which rear the golden 
grain with the toil of the workers, the same fields 
which are today soaked with their blood. Г] 
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FILM 


The Whiplash 


А two-reel documentary, Mukti Chai, made 
on a modest budget, highlights the 
Momentum the civil liberties movement has 
been gathering in our country. 

Utpalerdu Chakraborty, the young school- 
teacher. director has had to be content with just 
two reels of “quest for freedom" as he had 
only a small budget — and that too raised by 
his students, friends and relatives, to finance 
his film. 

The release of political prisoners, which is 
the theme of this remarkable documentary, is 
a demand that has been repeatedly mado and 
very often ignored and neglected by the 
authorities. Political prisoners languishing in 
jails provide the clearest indictment of the 
power set-up, be it Congress or the Janata, 
And the perceptive section of the public have 
to bar the shame of not having done erough 
to get them out of prison. 

Mukti Chai is twenty minutes of real India. 
The Government's ban on such a film, not to 
speak of promoting such candid and didactic 
films is rothirg astorisbing. Proper education 
of the people can be very vulnerable for any 
Government ard Utpalendu Chakraborty, in 
twerty minutes’ time, really does educate by 








rı flecting the exploitation, repression and aup- 
pression that our people have undergone for 
two hundred years. 

The Alipore Zoo and Jail, both institut ons 
of chaindom, are symbolically presented in tho 
beginning. Wo have attained freedom em a 
country and yet have not freed ourselves f-om 
exploitation, repression and suppression. How 
to free ourselves from chains that confin» us 
to inactiveness? 

Though accepted and invited for the Ober- 
hausen International Film Festival, Мий Chai 
was considered ‘‘unsuitable” by the Regicnal 
Board Panel of West Bengal. | 

The West Bengal Film Advirory Board зау 
the film in December 1977, but is still sient 
about buying it. Is the silence in conformity 
with the declared professions of the Left Front 
Government? 

Concerted effcrts from all quarters, en- 
couragement from the Government and aid 
from the Film Finance Corporation can help 
talented directors like Utpalendu Chakrabcrty 
to flourish — make films that educate our 
people and instil into them the urge to fizht 
for freedom ard social justice which has to be 
our first change. Srikursar 
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paper programme mean nothing. 
That Paurar was not spared when 
Emergency was imposcd was one 
of those mistakes" abcut which 
Indira Gandhi talks. А mistake 
can be made by anyone once in & 
while, but there surely cannot be 
a long chain of "mistakes" cver 
a period of long months.” And 
“mistakes” in any case is hardly 
the word to describe what happen- 
ed at Turkman Gate right in the 
Capital of India or at Muzaffar- 
negar or in Bansilal’s fief or else- 
where in nortkern India. 
Congressmen know all this. 
Those Congressmen who were 
party to Emergency misdeeds 
may be justified in wenting to 
cling to the sari of the Mother or 
the kurta of the Scn. But those 
who were not so invclved, even 
if they were guilty of not speak- 
ing cut for fear of losing either 
position or liberty, do not have 
to adopt the same attitude as that 
of friends like Narain Dutt 
Tewari. It is time hr ers 
of the country and people 
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SYCOPHANCY (Continued from page 6) 


instead of about themselves. and 


the possibility of getting votes 
with the help of a leader who 
descends from the clouds during 
election time to ensure the 
success of her devotees. It is time 
they thought cf securing votes by 
virtue of their own work among 
the people — if they work for the 
people and earn their trust, not 
even Indira Gandhi can harm 
them. This simple truth has not 
dawned on many Congressmen 
only because to them over years 
power ard privilege had become 
ends in themselves and the people 
ауе ceased to matter in their 
calculations end manipulations. 
So what should Congressmen 
do now? Whether they are of the 
Indira variety or the other kind, 
each of them has to hold a dial- 
ogue with his conscience if it is 
not yet dead. This is perhaps too 
much to ask of any potitician in 
India today, for manipulation has 
become the key to political func- 
tioning. Acceptance of this 
position will only lead to the beat 


manipulator or set of гапірш- 
ators getting on top. 

Will each Congressman think 
for himself about the issues of 
popular concern in the t 
situation and take a ion 
irrespective of whether tt holds 
promise of office and sefety or 
not? Or, will Congressmen, singly 
and in groups, be ready to be 
driven like sheep, followir g “опе 
leader"? The “опе leader’ malady 
afflicts only a section of the 
Janata Party, but it has made 
political wrecks of most Congress- 
men. This Congressmea who 
accept this truth and act accord- 
ingly can at least save themselves 
as men and women, even if for 
the present tbey are unable to 
achieve political identity. Political 
identity is achieved by a record 
of honest service, by hard work 
among the majority of our people 
who are struggling for eristence 
— and not by conferences and 
secret meetings of “leaders” with- 
out any organised or purposeful 
following. O ~ 
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Congress Т ragi-comedy 


T is a measure of the calibre of our 
“iticians and political parties that 
Indira Gandhi, who holds on to her son’s 
mafia as firmly as before is able to play 
cat-and-mouse with them. 
In no case is this bizarre situation more 
clear'y brought out than in that of the 
Congress headed by Swaran Singh. Apart 


from the strange е of one section 
u 


breathing fire and thunder, another trying 
frantically to commit hara-kiri by embrac- 
ing the Congress-I, and a third talking of 


a not very clearly defined "third alter- , 


native", it is difficult to see what this party 
has done by way of кише politics in the 
eleven months since the then cornered lady 
split the party and began her offensive to 
take over the whole of it. E 
- Those who are now known as the Con 
ress, as demarcated from the Congres$-I, 
look pathetic’ because last year, apd even 





early this year, they were stronger than 
Indira Gandhi's following, and had the 
opportunity to reorganise their party, giv- 
ing it something of a mass base by taking: 
up basic political, economic: and social 
issues on which they could bave mobilised 
vital sections of the people with the help 
of the progressive forces in the country 
which indeed were sympatbetic. Indira 
Gandhi had nothing to lose and every- 


'thing to gain by engaging in manipulation 


and nianoeuvre, apart from melodrama at 
which she is known to be adroit. 

'" But despite long association with her 
and familiarity with her ways, Congress- 
men, led in turn by Brahmananda Reddy, 
Y.B. Chavan and Swaran Singh, allowed 
her to keep the initiative in her hands at 
every. stage, and merely reacted to every 
move she chose to make. Considering 
the odds in their favour at the start of 


———dá— 
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~ this game, the ambivalence of the Cong- 
^^ ress leadership, if it can bo so described, 
has been astounding. 

The Janata Party’s performance in office 
offered them the greatest o portunity to 
establish their mass base through: mass 
action, but they have proved unequal to 
political opportunities. They may feel 
consoled by the thought that the Janata 
leadership with power in its hands has not 
fared much better. But then. the Cong- 
ress leaders do not have the excuse of 
being a combination of disparate groups 
and differing ideologies. The reason for 
the failure of the Congress to take the 
initiative in mass political action -has been 
simply that, being used to kowtowing 
to an omnipotent leader and depending on 
the leader to give them positions and polit- 


ical perquisites, these gentemen, or the maj- - 
ority of them, based their culculations on . th 


painless ways to régain power and did 
nothing to organise the rank and file. 
They did not build an organisation dur- 
ing the long period available to them, and 
they did not take up issues on which the 
Janata Party has been wobbling or revers- 
ing gear. They have been. content with 
playing drawing-room politics of a par- 
ticularly unproductive variety, and are 
‘today paying the price. ЖС 

Those who dec the Congress Work- 
ing Committee's resolution last week as 
a “surrender” resolution are not far 
wrong. Despite the tall talk about seeking 
the ‘unity of all old Congressmen — many 
of them are in the Janata Party — it is 
patent that the CWC was not only respon- 
ding to the “unity call" from Indira 
Gandhi, of which “note” was taken, but 
the majority of its members have been 
itching to get back on the band-wagon 
because they think that she is coming 
back riding on the crest of the Janata 
confusion. Bereft of moorings and bam- 
boozled by Indira Gandhi’s unscrupulous 
but colourful tactics, many in the Cong- 
ress leadership have presumably decided 
to end the pretence of a struggle and 
hand over their organisation — what there 
is of it yet — to mother, son and the-un- 


holy Enos А 
К.С. Pant bravely declares that the 
Congress will not split. and that there will 
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Speaker, has left no one in 


be consolidátion of the ranks of Congress- 
men. C.M. Stephen, the lady's loud- 
doubt that 
*unity" has only one meaning, namely, 
that all present and former Congressmen 
should come together and put Indira 
Gandhi back on the pedestal and make 
obeisance as before, especially as during 
Emergency. The contempt for the idea 
of "collective leadership" in the Cong- 
ress-I camp is being made known without 
reservations. The reported plan for both 
the Congress and Congress-I Presidents to 
step down and for a *new leader" to be 
elected is eyewash par excellence. What it 
means must be obvious even to the poli- 
tically illiterate.- If it is said that the 
lady's leadership is not negotiable, it is 
logical, for it was precisely to retain the 
leadership that she split the Congress at 
e beginning of this year. 

Indira Gandhi's immediate aim is to 
win the battle for the symbol without any 
challenge. It is not a case of history 
repeating itself, for in 1969 and later, the 
syndicate, whatever its political colour or 
strength, at least preferred to remain in 
the wilderness despite its lack of any base 
except in two States. There is no intention 
to underestimate the sincerity of persons 


-like A.K. Antony. But there is no need to 


overlook the predictable moves of Swaran 


. Singh and others who are only waiting for 


the green signal to walk over. Some are 


. тушр to remind them of what they said 


about Emergency and the caucus earlier, 
but in politics it is not considered prudent 
to remember many things, especially one's 
own past or promises.  . i | 
It is not for nothing that Indira Gandhi 
is now bragging about Emergency — and 
even indirectly justifying censorship by 
launching a tirade against the media — or 
that Sanjay: Gandhi is again active. If a 
press report is to be believed, Indira 
Gandhi acted against her all-knowing ` 
son's advice in issuing the “unity call", . 


: the mafia leader's irritation over the СҰС. 


resolution — which did not begin with the 


. Words “we hereby surrender... — is rem- 


iniscent of Emergency days when he was 
annoyed with everybody who did not 
carry out orders. And yet some will insist 
on pretending that there is scope for 
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genuin2 unity or collective leadership. It 
would be much more honest of Congress- 
men who want to be unliveried orderlies 
of the zaucus to admit their impotence and 
and ptblicly acknowledge their incapacity 
for political existence except by hanging on 
to sorrebody's sari. 

As for the section that still is unrecon- 
ciled то Indira Gandhi's leadership and 
Sanjay Gandhi's overlordship, the obvious 
course is to work out the details of the 
“alternative” they have been talking about. 
What Chandra Shekhar said at Ujjain 
about unity within the  Janata Party 
(“Unity in the party is essential. But unity 
just tc retain power is meaningless, and 
unity with purpose is always welcome") 
is true of unity in other parties and of the 
proposed "alternative". Much has been 
lost by the obsession of those in. power as 
wellas of Congressmen, with one indivi- 
dual who has cashed in on the obsession 
in a big way, Neither certificates from 
Michael Foot and Peter Shore, nor the rare 
displey .of obsequiousness by Dange — 
rightly repudiated by the party over which 
he presides — can be said to have helped 
Indira Gandhi much. But certainly the 
total lack of mass contact and lack of 
vision on the part of Congressmen and 
large numbers of Janata men have helped 
her in her come-back effort. 

Authoritarianism cannot be fought by 
muck, noise and no action. The Congress- 
. men who are determined to have no truck 
with Indira Gandhi, her son and the rest 
should think of their course of action if 
the Election Commission verdict goes 
against them. If they are not to reduce 
themselves to the state of the Congress(O) 
after 1969, they should draw up a prog- 
ramme of mass action in consultation or 
in ccoperation with the progressive parties 
which believe that the road to national 
emancipation is through mass mobilisation, 
not through top-level manoeuvres. The 
alternative to surrender is not necessarily 
suicide. : | 

If power through short-cuts is not the 
objective the Congressmen who are oppos- 
ed to Indira Gandhi’s leadership and are 
also willing to fight the Janata Party on 
issuss affecting the people — land reforms, 
provision of jobs, bettering of communal 
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relations, fighting multinationals, atrocities 
against Harijans, distortions in. education, 
casteism at various levels, linguistic chau- 
vinism, unfair treatment of States, fall into 
disuse of the public distribution system, 
minimum wage and a wages-incomes-prices 
policy. curbs on civil liberties, misuse of 
the administration by factions, and so on 
— should find it possible to work out a 
programme of action which will draw in 
sections of the masses wherever these 
leaders have some influence. 

Once a beginning is made, it is conceiva- 
ble that the Leftist parties will lend support, 
with many in Janata Party turning sympa- 
thetic. Even in the Congress-l, it is not 
inconceivable that those who now imagine 
thatthe pre-Sanjay era is back, will dis- 
cover before long that the Emergency 
caucus is still in charge of the party and 
will ‘ook for a platform. But the for- 
mation ofa platform and the working out 
of a programme cannot be based on cal- 
culations about potential defectors or 
disappointed power-hunters. The steps 
have to be taken as a patriotic duty, in the 
interests of the masses, to fight for the 
solution of the problems they ‘face. 

There is no need to underestimate the 
fact that Indira Gandhi has again develop- 
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ed into a factor in Indian politics, but 
there is no need to imagine that all that 
remains is for. Antulay and Stephen and 
Tewari to unroll the red carpet for her to 
walk ‘up and occupy the seat of Prime 
Minister. She is back on the scene entirely 
because of the failures of the Janata 
Governments on many fronts — a list that 
does not have to be repeated. She has 
been able to make monkeys out of the 
Congress leadership — as is evident from 
the “unity call" and the CWC resolution 
—- because the latter have missed every 
opportunity last year and- this year to 
establish their credibility. Swaran Sin 

has become . 
Chavan's long overdue attempt to get down 
from the fence seems to have caused bruis- 
es from barbed wire. How far even those 
who proclaim their determination to 
together and fight both the Congress-I and 
the Janata Party are capable of thinking 
alike on fundamental social and economic 
questions remains to be seen. The judge- 
ment will be based not on resolutions (all 


a comical, figure,, while : 


keep - 


parties seem to specialise in passing similar- 
sounding resolutions) but on work among 
the people and proven ability to organise 
mass action with the help of cadres who 
have to be enlisted and galvanised. 
All this may sound like a tall order to 
tired old men who have no use for politics 
if it does not mean power for themselves 
at some foreseeable point of time. Тһе 
job is really for younger men ready to 
make sacrifices so that the people may live 
as human beings. How many are there in . 
the present parties that can join hands to 
face the task? Whatever their number, if 
only they are fired by the ideals that have 
inspired the national movement over long 


decades, they will find large numbers ready 


to march with them. 

But then this is a task that calls for 
greater vision than is in evidence among ' 
today’s bedraggled politicians, whether in 
power or out of office. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
November 28 ' 
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New Afghan Govt's Sweeping Reforms 


‘A PTI message from Kabul. dated Novem- 
ber 27, Says; 

Sweeping reforms relating to marri 
ing to a modest sum the size of 
were recently introduced. 


limit- 
Owries, 


Under the decree, girls are prohibited from. 


marrying under the age of 16, while men may 
not marry until they are 18. Forced marriage 
is abolished both for gitls and widows. 
- Girls had in the past been forced into mar- 
: паре agamst their will by feudal lords who 
could threaten their families. Elderly men 
` could also buy girls for marriage. 

Another custom, as in some other Muslim 
countries, is that a widow has to marry another 
member of her former husband's family or not 

* at all. This could mean waiting for the next 
male child to attain marriageable age. There 
were obviously pressures on the widow to 
marry against her consent. 


The decree on dowries said: ‘Mankind is : 


priceless and in case someone thinks that the 
price of a human being is 300 Afghanis, he is 
mistaken and ought to correct himself.” - 

The official explanation is that dowries 
were often set so high that families had to 


borrow from money-lenders, feudal lords, who, 
along with village elders, set the price, some- 
times using it to strengthen their control over 
the ts. 

e Government, which came to power after . 
a military coup last April, is campaining in 
the villages to win support for the reforms. 

An article in the i 
stresscd that the Government decrees conform- 
ed with Islamic teaching. It accused rebels-and . 
other “black reactionaries” of themselves 
violating Islamic law. 

The marriage decree was the second reform 
to be announced by Preident Noor Mohammad 
Tarakki since he seized power in April, pledging 
to abolsh feudalism and exploitation. 

Tarakki claims to have overwhelming dri ien 
for his plans, but opposition was expec rom 
the religious leaders of this staunchly Muslim - 
country. А 

An earlier decree had wiped out the debts of 
small farmers. 

Mr. Tarakki, the son of a shepherd, had 
announced recently that millions of ts 
were being freed from the clutches of money- 
lenders and their debts cancelled. O _ 
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Editor of MIANSTREAM, Nikhil 
Chakravartty, interviewed the Prime 
Mimister of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, Pham Van Dong, on Novem- 
be- 18, 1978, in Hanoi. Herebelow is 
the text of the interview. 


‚ апсе ап 


two countries and therefore an infringemeat of Vietmara's 
policy of ent. What is your view on tho subjéct? 


Answer: The treaty of friendship and cooperation 
between Vietnam and the Soviet Union is in no way 
a military alliance treaty. If you read the provisions 
of the Treaty carefully, you can realise this. Only 
those who ill-intentioned and hostile to Vietnam 
try by evefy means to distort the meaning and the 
content of the Treaty and to slander Vietnam of 
diverting from the non-aligned policy. . 

As is known to everyone, many countries in the 
world have signed this kind of treaty of friendship 
and cooperation. 


Question: Vietnam's membership of the COMECON is regard- 
ed by some quarters as incompatible with her 
What is your view on this question? Is membership of COME- 
CON cpmpatible with your policy of self-reliance? | 
' X 


Answer: The Socialist Republic of Vietnam is an 
independent and sovereign country; the Vietnamese 
people ute always enhanced their spirit of self-reli-, 

counted mainly on their own to 
build their country to develop their national eco- 
nomy and culture and to raise their living standard. 
Being а socialist country, Vietnam’s participation in 
the COMECON is a matter of course. It is aimed 
at increasing Vietnam's ability to build an indepen- 
dent and sovereign country and, at the- same time, 
creating favourable conditions to strengthen and 
develop its economic relations with other countries 
in the world. Obviously, this is not at all contrary 
to our non-aligned policy. 


Question: What has Vietnam gained by being a member of the 
n Do you think Vietnam’s parti 


common fund to assist In Vietnam’s reconstruction pro- 
. gramme. Has there been any progress in this direction? 


Answer: The Socialist Republic of Vietnam has 
been, and will remain determined to fulfil the oblig- 
ations of a non-aligned country, to firmly preserve © 
its position and to enhance its role in the nonaligned 
movement. We will do our utmost to strengthen 
solidarity in the movement, in the struggle against 
imperialism and other reactionary forces, against 


. colonialism and neocolonialism, for the sake of 


peace, national independence, and a new world. 
economic order. The establishment of the Colombo: 
common fund to. assist Vietnam's reconstruction is a 

noble expression of international solidarity anda 

strong encouragement ta the Vietnamese people. The 

results we have obtained so far are heartening. We 

sincerely thank the people of- various countries for 

their contributions to the fond. ^" 


personally, have been efforts at relations 
with the ASEAN. What isyour 
view about the prospects of on between Vietnam and 
the countries of the ASEAN? you kindly spell out the 


specific areas of your country’s cooperation with the countries 
of the ASEAN? 
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Answer: Vietnam’s four-point policy towards 
ASEAN countries is one of peace, friendship, and 
long-term cooperation. Of late, we. have had many 
activities to strengthen and develop fine relations 
with these countries. At present we are settling quite 
a few concrete issues to achieve the multiform co- 
operation agreed upon by Vietnam and ASEAN 
countries In the coming period, we will exert still 
bigger efforts and we are convinced that, through 
concerted efforts, Vietnam and ASEAN countries 
will bring about still greater successes, in the interests 
of each country and for the benefit of peace, 
independence, freedom, neutrality, stability and 
prosperity in South-sast Asia, thereby contributing 
to peace in the world. 


Question’ You are having economic cooperation with Japan. 
Do you expect this cooperation to go very far? If so, [n what 
specific areas? Does the newly contracted Sino-Japanese 
treaty In any way come in the way of Vietnam's retatlon with 


Japan? 


Answer. The relations of friendship and cooper- 
ation between Vietnam and Japan are developing 
and showing fine prospects for further development. 
This is the common desire of both countries. 

Regarding your question as to whether the China- 
Japan treaty is an obstacle to the relationship between 
Vietnam and Japan, I think that this is something 
to be watched closely because of the policy of big- 
nation expansionism and great-power hegemonism 
pursued by the Peking authorities towards our 
country. 


Question: How do you view the ve of the developments 
In Kampucheo and thelr impact on Vietnam's retations with 
Kompa The charge is made that Vietnam is Interested In 
fi ng some sort of an Indochina Federation: How do you 
visualise the future relatlonship among the Indochinese 
states? 


Answer: First of all, it should be pointed out that 
the alleged **Vietnam's desire to set up an Indochinese 
Federation" is а sheer fabrication and slander by 
Peking and its agents. The French colonialists’ total 
defeat in this region ended once and for all the 
existence of the “Indochinese Federation". 

At present, the dictatorial and nepotist Pol Pot- 
Ieng Sary brutal regime in Cambodia is facing the 
increasing and general opposition of the genuinely 
patriotic and revolutionary forces who are resolutely 
taking up arms to save the Cambodian nation and 
revolution, and to ensure peaceful and happy life for 
the entire people. ' 

For our part, we have always advocated the solv- 
ing of all disputes in the Vietnam-Combodian 
relations through peaceful negotiations. We firmly 
believe that in the end, justice will prevail; tho age- 
old friendship between the Vie ese and the 
Cambodian peoples will prevail. 


Question What in your view, are the root causes of the present 
tension between Vletunm and Chinn? How do you envisage 
the fature of Sino-Vietnam relations? . 


Answer: The root cause of tension lies in the big- 


nation expansionist and great-power hegemonistic 
policy pursued by the Peking authorities towards 
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. negotiations. If the Peking authorities 


'operationalisation, mechanisation will be 


Vietnam. For its part, Vietnam has always expressed 
the wish to solve all problems concerning the 
relations between the two countries through ful 
y give 
up their big-nation expansionist and 'grert-power 
hegemonistic policy, if they stop all their hostile acts 
against Vietnam, it will be possible to find a solution 
to the problems. We always highly value the age- 
old friendship between the Vietnamese япа the 
Chinese people. Now, as in the past, Vietmam has 
consistently shown its goodwill and macte every 
efforts so that the relations between the two coun- 
tries may be improved. 


Question: What Is the present state of relations between Vlet- 
nam and USA? In what direction will it derelop In future? 


Answer. The normalisation of the relations bet- 
ween Vietnam and the United States is prozressing; 
if both sides show goodwill, the normalisetion of 
the relations will be brought about favourab y. 


Question: Yn the internal development of Vietnam, the disparity 
in the level of growth between the North and th» South is 
being narrowed down by your Government. Whar are the 

blems encountered in thls respect, and what is the time- 
e by which you expect the South to come up tc the level 
of soclalist construction In the North? 


Answer: The whole of Vietnam is now advancing 
towards socialism. This is a whole process which is 
taking place smoothly. Under the leadershi> of the 
Communist Party of Vietnam, the Vietnamese people 
are striving to ensure to the country a rapt, firm, 
and steady advance towards socialism. 


Question: In your programme of landreform, at what stage do 
you expect to introduce large-scale mechanlsation of 
ngriculture? 


Answer. According to our plan for agricultural 
development, after the land reform, along with co- 
carried 
out step by step, in keeping with our possi»ilities. 
It will take some time before the large-scale m echan- 
isation of agriculture can Be accomplished. 


Question: In some countr| It ts being sald that emphasis on 
industrialisatton Jn a developing economy hinders growth in 
agrarian sector. What ls yorr view on this subject? 


Answer: In building our national economy, we 
are of the view that industrial development must be 
closely Jinked with the development of agriaulture. 
Agricultural development will create favourabE con- 
diticns for the development of industry and socialist 
industrialisation, aud vice-versa. This is a basic and 
long-term policy in the whole process of building the 
socialist economy of Vietnam. 


Question: What could be the fature role of handicraft industry 
In Vietnam economy as a long-range perspectlve? 


Answer: Vietnam has an age-old handicraft indus- 
try. Our people are traditionally hard-working and 
skilful. Our handicrafts, therefore, has a ve-y fine 
future and plays an important role for a long time 
to come in our national economy. 
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Answer: Ї am. very delighted to conclude this 
interview by answering this. question. Vietnam and 


India are close neighbours in Asia bound by age-old ° 


.friendship. This friendship is beautiful and pure. 
The Vietiamese people are very grateful for the 
Indian peopk’s sympathy with and support to their 
struggle for national . independence. Now, our 
country has achieved total indcpendence, freedom 
and reurification. In that situation, conditions are 
- favoaratle for the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
and the Republic of India to strengthen their solid- 
arity, friendship and cooperation in various fields, 
political, economic, scientific and technical, and to 
increase cultural exhanges, ‘etc: India has great 
economi> potentialities and many advanced branches 
of science and technology. We wish to learn your 
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Обе iar to лане fuse KeA à denos of 
agreements on economic, scientific ànd technical 
cooperation, on trade, culture, etc. In the period to 


come, the cooperation between our two countries | 


will be further expanded in many fields: agriculture, "n 
industry, transport and communication, science and" 
technology. 

On this occasion, I would like, through Mainitaan, 
to convey to the Indian people my greetings of" 
solidarity and friendship. I wish the great Indian 
people still greater achievements in building their: 
prosperous country and plentiful and happy life, 
thereby making an important ‘contribution’ їо ths 
cause of peace, national independence, democracy, 
and social progress in the world. The Indian 
can always consider me as a friend — a frien 
respects and admires the Indian people and wish" 
success that they may fulfil their role in their own 


valuable experience. . 


. HONGKONG LEITER 


interest and in the interests of the -peoples of the 
world. 
Hanoi, November 18, 1978. п. 


T= long spell of drought in 
China which began in sum- 
mer has continued without let up 


through the fall. and. the official . 


New China News Agency 
(NCNA) says, “the weatherman 

no sizable rain during 
the winter". Apart from adver- 


urgen 
perdi Australia. 

When China openly: acknow4 
ledges the existence of a problem, 
its magnitude is considered mas- 
sive by foreign "riu ng So far 
this year 16 of China's 29 - *prov- 


and wheat-growing areas. . 

The hardest hit area is the 
ri g  Anhwei province 
with the 1 dry spell in 120 
years, e the drought in 
Kian “had no - 


gsu province paral 
lel in the past 100 years". The 
Yangtse, Yellow, Huai and 
Haiho river basins are so dry 
that in many areas reservoirs are 


^ knee deep. 
Altho NCNA reports have 
claimed t anti-drought squads 


of millions оѓ peasants, soldiers ' 


and utban draftees have “beaten 
ud: каш? to ише 
timely so summer rice 
and winter wheat 

poor prospect for harvest this 


t, analysts see a 


year. 
China's foodgrain production ' 
.has largely stagnated between 


1975 and 1977, - averaging. ап 


estimated 270 million metric tons, *. 
As Peking does not usually pub- ^ 


lish consolidated economic stat- `` 


istics, foreign analysts have to 
base their estimates on scanty 
information, 

Estimating farm | outputs in 
China is at best a hazardous 


game. For instance, the US Depe ` 


artment of Agriculture estimated 
in July China's Cotton produc- 
tion for the 1978-79 crop year, 
which began on August 1 at 10.6 : 
million bales, but by the end of ` 
October, it was lowered by 10 
per cent to 9.6 million bales, 


P: 


/ 


The consensus among foreign | ` 


analysts including USDA ex-. 
perts is that China's foodgrain - 
output — including rice, wheat," 
soyabean, coarse grains, pota- 
toes, yams, еіс, was about ` 
270 to 275 million tons. How- ` 
ever, one Left-wing daily in 


Hong Kong which.closely re- . 


flects Peking's views, put that. 
figure at a low of 250 million 
tons. With the ongoing drought, ` 
this year's output is put at 275 


to 280 million tons. 


In spite of increased water. 


- conservancy projects, better seeds, · 


and growing chemical fertiliser 
production which shot up one- 
third this year to an estimated 


(Continued on page 32) 
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і. FOR TOP QUALITY GARDEN FRESH ASSAM ТЕАЅ AT 
| PRICES THAT DO NOT TAKE THE CHEER OUT OF THE ‘CUPPA’ 


: FAIR PRICE RETAIL SHOPS 
і, тай , at ` | 


{с ' С 103, BHANDARI HOUSE, > 
| ` 91,'МЕНЕО PLACE, NEW DELHI -24 - 


Thé Jorehaut Groüp ‘Limited | 
Amgoorie India Limited | 

| Koomber Tea Company Private Limited 
. . TM & MC Private Limited. ur 
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1 Unity and it was 







country on one platform. 
country for disc 
the readers of M. 






















Recently several meetings of Leftist trade union workers, intellectuals and 
representatives of Left ine were held at Kanpar to deliberate on the question of 


ty. 
has dire bes formed with Professor R.N. Misra of 
V.S.S.D College, Kanpur, as Convener. This committee has already produced an 
agreed draft on the basis of which efforts will be made to bring Leftists J the 
This document is being sent to different parts this 
and comment. It is also reproduced here for the benefit of 










therein that a Left Unity Conference should be 


held at Kanpur on December 9 and 10 this year to start a public discussion on the 
need and possibility of such a uni, 
A preparatory committee 


alnstream, 
4 The organisation will function under the name of Left Unity Forum. Meetings 
will be held in Kanpur, Lucknow, Delhi and other cities to mobilise participants and 
supporters for the conference. The Comm ttee has invited comments оп the 
ment with the request that these may bz forwarded to Professor R.N. Misra, 
Convener, Left Unity Forum, 113/178, Swarup Nagar, Kanpur. 
Readers of Mainstream are urged to join in this discussion. 


docu- 


—EDITOR 





A Platform for Left Unity 


KANPUR LEFT UNITY FORUM 


I is clear by now that the Janata Party has failed 
as miserably in solving the basic problems of the 
Indian people as has the Congress. In spite of utili- 
sing eve-y resource for capitalist development includ- 
ing inflation aud foreign debt, there has been 
relatively little industritl development in India, and 
the povzry of the Indian masses has increased during 
this per.od rather than decreased. The Janata Party’s 
“export-oriented” and "'rural oriented” policies cater 
to bacxward sections of the boyrgeoisie and the 
traders but they remain wedded to capitalism. They 
have tte further drawback of shifting away from 
heavy industry, public scctor and public distribution 
system At the same time, they give a boost to Big 
Business and multinationals (MNCs). One and a 
half years of the Janata rule has failed to give any 
indication that its policies could solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

In fact, virtually all the potentialites of capitalist 
develcpment in India, whether independent or 
dependent on foreign capital, have become exhausted 
in the face of international competition and limit- 
ations of the internal market. The North-South 
wranglings at UNCTAD conferences are sufficient 
proof of the difficulties experienced by the bourgeoisie 
of tte backward developing nations. The world 
capitalism too is facing the most acute and prolong- 
ed period of stagflation resulting in unemployment, 
price-rise, fall in real wages and ruin of the middle 
class:s. Of late, there has been a worldwide attempt 
to freeze wages and to suppress working-class unions. 

Tte pre-Emergency attempt to freeze wages in 
Indic and the suppression of the railway strike, fol- 
lowed by a total ban on strikes and agitations during 
Emergency had the same object as Janata Party 

| Government's widespread shooting of workers or the 
“democratic” method of a comprehensive Industrial 
Reletions Bill or the democratic" process ofa 
Boothalingam Committee on Wages, Prices and In- 
comes. Even the minimum wages conceded by 
employers are sbught to be frozen in the name of a 
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ridiculously low national minimum wage. 

Despite its division and disorientation, the wor- 
king has been resisting the attack of the bour- 
geoisie. As the capitalist crisis deepens and class 
struggle sharpens, the bourgeois leaders arm them- 
selves with more draconian laws and stifle democ- 
racy more and more. The Congress imposed the 
Emergency rule which was the pattern of the bour- 
geois rule in backward countries in that period of 
world-wide stagaation (1974). In spite of its democ- 
ratic pretensions, the Janata Party in the Lok Sabha 
voted for the retention of the provisions of Emer- 
gency and detention without trial. Even now 
Naxalite prisoners are being held and hanged and 
even put to death in the namo of "encounters". The 
entire course of events shows that the bourgeoisie is 
gei A another Emergency by public mandate 
if possible, or by fascist take-over if necessary. The 

is posed not only by the Cong(I) but also by 
and other authoritarian elements in the Janata 


Party. 

So, whether to change the direction of the national 
economic development away from the capitalist path 
of mass poverty and unemployment to the path of 
full employment, living wage, rapid industrialisation 
through nationalisation; or, to defend the working 
class and other exploited people, the wage-earners 
and consumers, from the oe onslaught; or, to 
meet the threat of another Emergency and to save 
democracy for the toiling people, it necessary for 
us to oust bourgeois parties from state power and 
instal the working class and its allies, the muss of 
non-kulak peasantry. 

This requires a united and determined effort by all 
the Left parties and groups owing allegiance to the 
working class in the first instance; for, only the 
organised strength of the working class supported 
by the mass of non-kulak peasantry, the radical 
sections of the urban middle classes and the intelli- 
gentsia can put a stop to the present national drift 
towards capitalist crisis and authoritarianism. 


Left Unity is the need of the ‘hour. 
It is heartening to note that the national 'confer- 
ences of the CPI and CPM at Bhatinda and 
Jullundur called for Left and democratic unity, 
though they differed on the identification and role of 
democratic elements. The RSP too has given a call 
for a Left and democratic unity that goes beyond 
capitalism and bourgeois democracy and is based on. 
* power. The Forward Bloc also stands for it. 
Yet the differences among these parties and groups 
of the Left have overshadowed the points of agree- 
ment and have so far. provented them from taking 

the first step in this direction. ~ 
It seems to us that it is for the revolutionary in- 
telligentsia and unattached Leftists, trade unionists 
and Left groups without any illusion in bourgeois 
parties to take the first step and to bring together 
all the Left parties and groups, so far as possible, to 
a meeting point and to have a dialogue. While this 
dialogue proceeds, it is necessary also to provide 
trade union and political leadership to the working 
class and other exploited people struggling against 


capitalism. : 

The Left Unity Forum proposes to make such a 

inning. It will work for trade union unity at all 
levels and for united action of the working class on 
соттоп. issues at the plant level, for example 
wage-revision, bonus, nationalisation of sick and 
closed units and of the large industrial houses res- 
ponsible for their sickness, etc. The forum will pre- 
pare the working class also for political sti 
Such as for trade union rights and political rights, a 
living national wage, bonus, nationalisation of 
foreign companies and MNC, public distribution 
system and fall employment through reduction of 
working hours and creations of additional jobs. 

It will prepare the working class also for its 
defence against employer. goons and fascists. 


engage in aruon mt of working-class strug- 
gks and movements | 
exploited and oppressed n On the political 
' plane, it proposes to popularise specific po 

s tforth alternatives to the capitalist 
path of development which fix direct responsibility 
on the state for the 
ment of the country. It will also try to build agit- 
ations and movements on the basis of such 


programmes. 

The Kanpur Forum has drafted a tentative list of 
such programmes which may be added to or amen- 
ded m the light of further discussion and exper- 

]. For the deletion of the provisions of Emer- 

and tive detention from the Constitu- 
tion, and release of all political prisoners. For the 
defence of all civil liberties including academic free- 
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tion against Harij 


social and economic develop- 


dom and freedom of the press. 

2. For the inclusion of right to work, education 
and medical services in the Constitution as Funda- 
mental Rights. 07 

3. For greater autonomy to States; for equal 
status to all national languages. 

4. For nationalisation of all closed and sick mills 
and of the industrial empire of the large industrial 
houses responsible for the sickness of their units.  . 

5. For effective participation of workers in the 
management of public-sector undertakings at the 
plant level and their central trade unions at the 
industrial and national levels. 

6. For nationalisation of MNCs and Big Busi^ 
noss and extension of public sector and its under- 


takings. 

7. Forthe take-over of wholesale trade and for 
effective and extensive public distribution system. 

8. For nationalisation of education and is orient: 
ation to inculcate the ontiook and values of secular- 
iam, democracy and socialism, Education 1с be free 
and available to tbe poorest sections. For extension 
of education to the rural poor. à 

9. For national management of medical services 
to the urban and rural poor on the ESI pattern. 

10. For national projects of urban aud rural 
housing for the poor with all civic facilities, schools, 
hospitals and industries. Я 

11. For a national need-based 
employment or unemployment relief. 

12. For full employment through work ng six 
hour shifts, public works projects, and expanded 
educational and health services. 

13. For radical agrarian reforms, redistribution of 
land and cooperativisation. For state farming on 
barren, cultivable land. ZEN 

14. For defence of workers, agricultural labour 
and small peasants, and their organisations against 
all attacks. For strengthening their mass organisa- 
fons by forging unity and in-built leadership in 


wage, and full 


.15. For end to social oppression апі discrimina- 
ijans and Scheduled Tribes. Fcr their 
collective development through educational facilities 
and employment opportunities. For the abolition of 
caste-system and social i ion of thé Herijans 
and uled Tribes into mainstream of society. 

16. For total emancipation of women, and =qual- 
ity with men inlaw and socia! sphere. For ead to 
all discriminatory laws'and for framing a uniform 
civil code on marriage, divorce and i itance for 
the people of all denominations. For action against 
torture of women and sex-offences against them. For 
educational and employment facilities to them, and 
for socialisation of domestic chores to enable women 
x participate in social activities outside home a: men 

©: : 

17. For end to communalism, and social d scri- 
mination against minorities. For a ban on all roligi- 
ous, cultural and communal organisations preaching . 
communal discord, and a ban-on such preaching by 
mass media. 

18. For an antr-imperialist foreign policy. 

19. Fora working-class government allied with 
the mass of non;kulak peasantry.[ ] 
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WEST BENGAL 


"Flood Control: 
Case for ^ 
Development 

by | 
Conservation 


‚ SUBEATA SINHA 


` what simplistic statement — 


Tu problem of floods is nota new one. Flooding 
is a natural phenomenon which cleanses and 
conserves the system, builds up deltas and fertilises 
the land for productivity in the lowlands and lower 
reaches of the river basin. 

However, due to human interference and certain 


engineering activities, a beneficial natural process. 


has now become a source of endless miseries and 
irretrievable damage. Due to an optimum combina- 
tion of all the factors that cause monsoon rainfall in 
India, there have been unusually heavy and simulta- 
neons rainfall in the catchment of the Bengal basin 
and its adjacent areas, resulting in floods of 
unprecedented magnitude. Nevertheless, it must be 
realised that flood damages have been taking an 
increasing toll for the last few , decades in India, 
including the Bengal basin, with an assessed loss of 
more than Rs 1000 crores even in. 1977. Therefore, 

the causative factors are not merely in rainfall, but 
also due to human шени with the natural 
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A-river system is а part ‘of a catchment basin, 
from where the rain water finds its way into the 
system, to gradually flow down into the sea. 


' drainage 
The catchment is broadly divided into two main 


Zones — an upper zone of erosion and a lower zone 
_of deposition. The upper zone consists of the 
‘relatively steeper slope areas, including uplands, 
hills and moun usually forested, wooded or 
covered by other. natural vegetation. In this zone, 
gravity is an important operative force, whereby 
erosion is the natural rule. Thanks.to the vegete- 
tion-bound soil, much of the rain water is trapped 
in these tracts, with only a pact cascading into the 
main river through gullies, smaller streams and 


* rivulets, along with some fine silty material which in 


suspension travels into the lower zone of deposition. 
The rest provides base flow during the ban “season 
and recharges groundwater. 

In the lower reaches of a river basin, the silt, when 
the river is in spate, is deposited in the flood plains 
and spill areas, beyond the levels and banks, 
enriching the soil, with much of the water ultimately 
receding into the river, cleansing it and keeping the 
channel well conserved. Further down, when the 
river approaches the tidal zone of a’ deltaic region, 
the sediments in the water help build up new lands ^ 
and also, under tidal pressure, spills into the low 
lands, to deposit the silt and return with the receding 
tide, cleaning the channel, and keeping the system 
free for navigation and other uses. 

Thus, Nature has provided an .excellent. river 
conservancy system, with a machinery for natural 
fertilisation of land in the bargain. This is а some- 
the actual situation 
being far more complicated — though governed by 


| these basic laws. 


Before utilising the water resources of a river 
basin, it is essential to undertake detailed investiga- 
tions, including the mapping and demarcation of the 
various landform units m the area, that will bring 
out the àreas of the river's influence, and free flow, 
the zones where the river has to have elbow room to 
enable it to carry out its natural functions. 

uiu uM. ch it is also necessary to demarcate the 

zone of erosion and the lower zone of 
depositam Similarly, 'the groundwater resources 
should be evaluated, to determine not only their 
development potential but also to bring out the three 
dimensional fórmational geometry, whereby the 
inter-relationship between surface water and ground- 
water can be understood. This is necessary in water 
and land resources management,'as these two water 
resource sectors, dt various reaches of the basin, feed 
-one another. Before planning an irrigation system 
and other en g measures for river training and 
control, all ha 5 to be studied, so that yard 
measures can help the river to maintain its’ bene- 
ficial activities, while enabling the resources to be 


„better utilised for changing human needs. 


Under the existin Ё situation in most parts of India, 
and more particularly in the Ganga valley and the 
Bengal Basin, the following realities have vitiated 
the natural regime of the drainage system, leading to 
the cataclysm of 1978 where tmusual rains devastated 
an already degraded, catchment basin,  . 
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1: Due to an ever. increasing rise 
Чоп through the last few es, 

а spectacular increase in urban, 
industrial settlements along the river reaches where 
water is easily available. There has been a steady 


gher lands, recent homesteads have been 
‘located on low lands — the proximity to the rivers 
being the main factor. 

2. Extensive system of embankments were cons- 
tructed all along the river reaches during the last few 
decades to protect human endeavours from the 


,encroachment and on rush of natural and normal: 


flood waters during the monsoon months, As such, 
the rivers got restricted to the channel zone finding 
it difficult to tackle the heavy discharges. This also 
prevented the deposition of their sediment load in 
the spill areas, causing а gradual accumulation of 
sediment load in the channels and tidal reach. This, 
in turn, caused choking of the river mouths, imba- 
lancing the tidal system and putting the river conser- 
vancy system out of gear (as in the ee gera), 

3. Indiscriminate deforestation in upper 
catchment areas, which generally fall under the zone 
of erosion defined earlier, led to loosening of soil 
without the binding tree roots, their exposure each 
year to the water fury, and removal by gravity in the 
steep slope region. All these loosened earth and 
soil; from bared slopes fed into the gullies and rivul- 
ets, and ultimately the main river system, to increase 
appreciably the sediment load of the rivers beyond 
normal limits. 

In the lower reaches, where gradients are gentler 
and the river naturally tries to deposit its load, all 
this materia] has also been in the 
raising and aggrading the channels. Obviously, when 
In spate, the river is unable to contain the 
of water within the channels partly filled up by sedi- 
ments. More so because much of the monsoon 
discharge is not just water, but heavily sediment- 
loaded discharge. To mect this situation, embank- 
ments have been raised step by step, so that when 
now the river breaches them, tho damage is immense 
and h settlements are suddenly inundated, with 
considerable losses. б. 

Thus the cycle goes on. The tributary streams, 
from the smaller basins and catchments create а 
similar situation, where uncontrolled deforestation 
and agricultural activities in marginal and high slope 
regions also lead to accelerated erosion, filling up of 
streams and rivers. Authorities. all over the world 
have acknowledged this causative factor. 

4. Multipurpose projects, with several dams, have 
been constructed in many river basins. These were 


meant to control floods and store water for ше for , 


power generation, agriculture and water supplier. 
However, ш Damodar Valley Corporation (DVC) 
and many other cases, the sto of the reservoirs 
were far less than the anticipa flood dis- 
charge of the monsoon rivera. F ore, due to 


unconserved, deforested and unmanaged upper 
catchments, vation : of sediment discharges 
along the rivers has led to rapid filling up of the 
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dead storage of the reservoirs, so that, automatically; 
the flood cushioning capacity of these dams have 
been drastically reduced. 

This fact is fully endorsed by the Irrigation Com- 
mission of the Government of India, in its 1973 
report (p 326, Table 14. 1, and p 335, Table 14.2; 
Volume I) Obviously, during years of excessive 
(though not abnormal) rainfall, the system (engineer- 
ing) needs to be protected by planned and heavy 
discharges of water, which inundates downstream 
reaches, which now have reduced channel capacities 
and are often moribund due to lack of adequate 
round the year flushing by perennial river discharges. 
Thus, in many cases these dams have proved to be 
more a curse than a source of prosperity, defeating 
their purpose, by and large. . 

5. There is another indirect effect of such major 
surface-water-based irrigation projects that have fur- 
ther accentuated the flood menace. In many cases, 
including the DVC and Maurakshi/Kansabati pro- 
jects, the impounded river waters have been trans- 
mitted by a 
normally rich m groundwater, having a water table 
(top of the saturation level) rather near the land 
ep eed As a result of these inputs of surface water 
for intensively irrigating tracts water logged con- 
dition created subsurface drai congestion, leaving 
hardly any river discharge cushioning space, in turn 
making the flood situation get worse through the 


years. 

. Had there been a judicious integrated irrigation 
system using surface and groundwater, both could be 
utilised to advantage. For example, heavy ground- 
water withdrawal preceding the monsoon season 
would have reduced the water table, creating consi- 
derable voids to absorb much of the heavy monsoon 
ramfall, directly or through influent seepage from 
the main river system. In reality, the contrary has 
taken place, with the inundated areas devoid of any 
subsurface drainage conveniences. · 

6. Urban drainage is similarly congested. Exten- 
sion of construction to the natural spill areas of 
rivers or in the natural “wetlands” or drainage effiu- 
ents (like the Salt Lake and castern marshes of 
Greater Calcutta), has completely ruined the natural 
drainage Syster along with the deterioration, of the 
drainage els of the rivers in the peripheral zone 
(Piyali, Bidhyandhari, etc.) through diversion of 


. water, embankments and other human activities. As 


such, the entire Calcutta area.is now having con- 
gested drainage, unable to absorb the monsoon dis- 
charges or deal with them ‘effectively. An artificial 
and inadequate drainage system has been imposed, 
without any consideration for the natural drainage, 
and without any effort to conserve and link them 


extended to the rightful territory of the! rivers. 


7. Being located’ in the lowermost zone ofthe. 


Ganga-basin, West Bengal has to face the cumulative 
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id of canals to distant areas which are ` 


consequences of bad land use and erosion on the 
upper cacchment, and injudicous engineering con- 
straints cn river systems, besides the special effects of 
the tidal zone. As a result, all that happens in the 
West Bemgal zone isin no way separate from tho 
entire fiasco of land and water management in the 
main Ganga basin. Therefore, the effects aro mani- 
fest more poignantly, as in 1978. 

8. It is no doubt true that the unusual — once in 
a centur; — rainfall, falling simultaneously over the 
catchmeat, has caused damage beyond any no 
anticipa-lon. Yet, such a rainfall is not “abnormal”, 
but “rac”. River Engineering designs the world over, 
always take into account such discharges or rainfall 
of such long-return periods. There are innumerable 
stochastic methods of analysis by which designs can 
be rationalised to meet such situations. Strangely the 
Indian engineers on whom the entire water and land 
system have been left to be managed, did not con- 
sider this. 

In ths connection, reference may be made to the 
rational statements by S. C. Majumdar, Chief 
Engineer of pre-independence Bengal, in his 
Calcutte University Readership Lectures (1942 — 
Rivers of the Bengal Daata — published by the 
Calcutta University), in which he has foreseen the 
serious zonsequences of indiscriminate restriction of, 
rivers :hrough short-term engineering measures, 
predicting dire co uences unless catchments are 
conserved, deforestation stopped and the dam- 
embankment mania played down. 

It may not be out of place to reproduce here the 
prophezic pronouncements of Frederick Engels in his 
Dilectics of Nature : 


"е... Та us not, however, flatter ourselves) overmuch on 
account of our human victories over nature. For each such 
victory nature takes its revenge on us. Each victory, it is true 
in the first place brings about the results that we expected, but 
in the second and third places it has quite different, unforeseen 
effects which only too often cancel first. The people who, 
in Mesppotamia, Greece, Asia Minor and elsewhere, destroyed 
the forests to obtain cultivable land, never dreamed that by 
removicg along with the forests the collecting centres and 

of moisture, they were laying the basis for the 
present forlorn state of those countries. When the Italians of 
the Alp3 used up the pine forests of the southern slopes, so 
carefully cherished on the northern slopes, they had no inkling 
that by doing so they were cutting at the roots of the diary in- 
dustry n their regions. They had still less inkling that they were 
depriving thelr mountain springs of water for the greater part of 
the yee апа шактан it possible for them to Pour still more 
furious torrents on the plains during the rainy seasons.... Thus 
at over” step we аго reminded that we by no means rule over 
nature like a conqueror over a forelgn people, like someone 
standing outside nature — but that we, with flesh. blood, and 
brain belong to nature, and exist in its midst, and that aJl our 
master? of it consists іп ће fact that we have the advantage 
over al other creatures of being able to learn its laws and 
apply them correctly". 


Like many other enunciations of Dilectics of 
Nature, Engels has provided tha key to land and 
water management in unequivocol terms, deviation 
from which is again and again proving the futility of 
many ambitious human endeavours t have led to 
seriois economic and human  backlashes. The 
immediate steps to be taken in tackling this mammoth 
national pro and for the State of West Bengal 
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in particular is based on this basic premise, as out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. 


Іт has been emphasised in the foregoing that any 
plan for management of land and water resources 
must be based ona scientific evaluation and due 
consideration of the dynamics of nature and the 
inherent characterstics of the drainage system. Other- 
wise, not only would the efforts be futile, but 
harmful. Land and water must be plauned башне, 
interlinked resources. А symbiotic апа confo le 
relationship between water, earth and man has to be 
ushered in. 

It is & very striking feature of nature that there is 
а near perfect correlability of the distribution of 
various utilisable natural resources, namely, agricultu- 
rally suitable soils, groundwater, proximity of river 
systems, etc. А a contrast, areas which are with high 
slope attributes or rocky, have hardly any soils worth 
cultivating, and also have relatively lesser reserves of 
ground or surface water. Even the distribution of 
population, either human or animal, is broadly con- 
formable to this general pattern.. 

In fact, an analysis of historical growth aud decay 
of many civilisations and the more recent environ- 
mental hazards that have cropped up in many areas, 
clearly show that deviations from this pattern by 
Man has led to imbalances, manifest in resource 
inadequacy, soil erosion, floods, droughts, etc. 
Therefore, in the reconstruction programme that now 
hasto be launched in West Bengal, after so near 
complete a devastation of rural areas, this should be 
the basic tenet of all further planning. On a closer 
scrutiny it would be realised that this is not ay 
formidable as it appears. 

A crash investigational programme, interdisciplin- 
ary, should be undertaken to map the entire basin 
and demarcate the various landform ог geomorpho- 
logical units that form an integral part of the river 
system and catchment basin, namely, hills, plateaux, 
terraces, flood plains, backswamp areas, levees, 
evulsion or spill channels, the radius of desirable 
inundation of the river, etc. This can be easily done 
with the help of remote-sensing techniques. In other 
words, the available aerial photographs should be 
interpreted by trained geologists and geomorpholo- 
gists, available in considerable numbers in India and 
West Bengal, to produce a geomorphic map. 

The boundaries of the units should be checked in 
the field at critical points. Along with this, topo- 
graphical sheets, so excellent апа uptodate, should 
also be utilised to quantify the analysis. Slope and 
drainage analysis, particularly in the upper catch- 
ment areas, should be carried out to determine the 
erodibility of the various micro units. Soil surveys 
should be intensified to evaluate suitability of natural 
soils for various uses, linked up with their geomor- 

hological parameters. Once this is done, the entire 

in/catchment area can be demarcated into units 
which have natural characteristics/carrying capacity 
for various uses — forestry, pasturing, various types 
of agricultural/farming activities, namely, ssasonal 
cropping, multicropping, horticulture and even 
decide on the type of crops to be produced. 
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It is an established land-use principle that all lands 
cannot be submitted to all uses. Justas minerals 
cannot "grow" everywhere, neither can soils. It 
must be borne in mind that soils take thousands of 
years to mature. Once degraded, eroded or altered 
by artificial chemical inputs or unsuitable agricultural 
practices, the laws of diminishing returns become 
operative to reduce the land value beyond redemp- 
tion. On the other hand, those lands which are 
properly endowed with rich soils, their fertility 
annually renewed by the rich river silt, besides having 
vast storage of groundwater/surface water, should be 
fully utilised for multi-cropping, with all necessary 
and available inputs. The whole concept is to 
intensify agriculture, where naturally desirable, 
instead of frittering away the resources of a develop- 
ing economy to get doubtful returns, with merely 
short-term values from larger, marginal or utterly 
unsuitable tracts, intensifying erosion, floods and 
water logging. 

The Chinese case is an exemplary illustration 
where they have enhanced their agricultural output 
many times, compared to India, in spite of having 
much smaller irrigable tracts. In fact, the very suc- 
cessful flood/desertification control strategy in China 
is based on **Development by Conservation, and not 
by Construction” alone. This has to come into our 
land-use planning without any delay. 

It is alsp equally important to arrange for immed- 
jate aerial photographs of the entire flood-affected 
terrain, through the cooperation of the Air Force, 
Survey of India and the National Remote Sensing 
Agency. These will clearly reveal the extent of 
damage, flooded areas, sand accretions, changes of 
courses and elevations, This exercise, however costly, 
will be far cheaper than a time consuming and pains- 
taking survey all over the terrain. 

Once these are available (priority request from the 
State Government would make this possible very 
soon indeed), their interpretation and comparison 
with the geomorphologica] maps will bring out very 
clearly the various riverine units, the major sectors 
of the catchment, deforested/eroded areas and also 
highlight those micro units that should be left free 
for the spill activities of the various rivers. In short, 
such a survey done immediately will provide the basis 
for rationalisation of land use, and help in locating 
areas where new homesteads should be constructed, 
which portions of the valley would have to be kept 
without restraining embankments for free spillover, 
water-logged tracts that will need drainmg, etc. 

Once the zones are identified — in fact most of 
them are well known, but callously neglected — 
rigid, statutory measures for afforestation, preserv- 
ation of soil and vegetations, stoppage of random 
agriculture and miming or other activities, must be 


.introduced. Sociologically, it is also recognised that 


in such upper catchment areas of basins, the normal 
and voluntary livelihood of the local inhabitants has 
not been organised agriculture, but pastoralism or 
forestry-based practices. Therefore, with this realloc- 
ation of land use, to re-endow the land with its 
intrinsic value, and protect the flood prone areas 
and rich agricultural lands lower down, there will be 
easy social cooperation from the inhabitants, with 
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the forward-looking attitude of the popular Govern- 
ment. ' 

The question of engineering structures, enhance- 
"ment of storage of DVC and other reservoirs, as is 
now being proposed, is a matter that may have far- 
reaching consequences. It is axiomatic that only а 
conserved and erosion-protected catchment can with- 
stand to take beneficial inputs through dams and 
other engineering measures for river control. If the 
river discharge from the catchment, upstream of the 
dams, is heavily charged with sediments from a mis- 
managed and deforested tract, the entire purpose 
of the dams will be lost, as is now being observed 
everywhere. 

Moreover, by placing a dam across the natural 
flow of a river, the lower tracts and reaches become 
degraded and moribund with the natural flushing 
hampered, causing serious problems. To cope with 
both the silted condition of reservoirs and excessive 
discharges, water has to be,released suddenly to 


` protect the structures, as in DVC and other projects. 


In fact, whereas in the natural state in a conserved 
river system, such inundation is but always with the 
benefit of silt deposition to enrich the soils, sudden 
man-induced discharges of water of the order of 
thousands of cusecs, becomes a devastating flood, 
particularly where the dams themselves have ren- 
dered the lower channels decayed and aggraded. 
Thus, the question of fresh storage through dams 
should be preceded by and simultaneously maintain- 
ed through soil-conservation schemes with all other 
associated steps suggested earlier. Present embank- 
ment systems should be carefully reappraised in 
view of the current experience, and then only should 
further engineering measures be adopted. Space 
must be left, in both the middle, lower and tidal 
reaches for allowing the river to spill. Once a 
natural, sediment free (within normal and desirable 
limits) discharge is assured, the river channels would 
gradually clean up hydraulically, locally aided by 


‚ dredging. 


Another vital sector is irrigation managsment. А 
balance has to be struck between surface water and 
groundwater, depending on local availability, heights 
of water table, drainage congestion, interlinks bet- 
ween rivers and groundwater aquafers, geological 
conditions, etc. It must be ensured that in water- 
charged areas no further surface water is introduced 
through canals, which can then be utilised to trans- 
mit the lifted groundwater. Heavy groundwater 
withdrawalin the vast areas of Hooghly, Burdwan 
and other areas which have hundreds of metres of 
groundwater aquafers (unconfined) before the rains, 
would enable & considerable part of the monsoon 
waters to be absorbed in the voids re-created 
through direct and influence seepage. 

Whereas the low lying d areas and flood plains 
of the rivers can certainly be utilised for multicrop- 
ping, the farmers’ homesteads and settlements must 
be on selected higher tracts (terraces, etc.). If neces- 
sary, some shifts of riverine population should be 
"dap road аре to leave the necessary leeway 

or the natu ambit of monsoon flow of the 
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Tryst 
with 
Space 


SARAL PATRA 


NDIA is poised for another tryst with space. Her 
second earth satellite called SEO (satellite for 
earth observation) is now all set to be launched into 
orbit by а Soviet rocket- from a cosmodrome in the 
USSR. 5 
A protocol has recently been signed between the 
Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO) and the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences’ Intercosmos Council 
regarding the launching, control and tracking ofthe ' 
SEO satellite to be put into orbit at the end of this 
year or early January. Е ‘ 
India entered the space age, in practical terms, with . 
the putting into orbit of her first earth satellite 
Aryabhata on April 19, 1975, from a Soviet cosmod- 
rome. But that was an initial effort and was succees- 
ш accomplished with Soviet scientific assistance 
cooperation. Undoubtedly, the ISRO scientists 
апа engineers highly value Sovlet cooperation in 
space and development which was just not 
available at that point. of time from any other 
country. Aryabhata was expected to be operative for 
six months only. But it is still orbiting the earth and | 
sending out data, although one of its instruments 
has stopped functioning. | 5 
Since Aryabhata, during the last three and a half- 
years, ISRO has taken giant strides. The SEO satel- 
lite, in terms of its scientific payload and engineering: 
qualifications, is ninety per cent Indian. Certain 
nents not produced in India because of their 
alised character and low demand potential had ` 
to be imported. As inthe case of Aryabhata, the 


* Soviets have supplied the solar panels, tape-recorders, 


and gas bottles with the associated plumbing for the 
spin system. There has also been joint Indo-Soviet 


evaluation of the various stages in thé process: of 


constructing the main satellite which will be put into | 
orbit. But the entire engineering of the satellite and 


‘tts space qualification have been done by Indian 


scientists and engineers. 

In shape, SEO looks the same as Aryabhata; in | 
fact, its outer structure is the same as used for 
Aryabhata's stand-by spacecraft. But the SEO pay- 
load is entirely different. Aryabhata conducted 
experiments in X-ray astronomy, solar physics, aero- 
nomy and other highly sophisticated fields of resear- 
ch, while SEO, with its remote-sensing capabilities, 
will survey the natural resources of our country, 
obtaining scientific information of relevance primarily 


-to the areas of hydrology, forestry, oceanograph 


and meteorology. Besides, SEO will help establis 
the space qualifications of indigenously developed: 


' thermal paints, heat pipe and solar cells. 


Putting SEO into orbit will be the first step to- 
wards developing an operational remote-sensing: 
satellite system for the country. It will also help in 
evolving the methodology of retrieval and processing 
of remote-sensing data from satellite-based sensors · 
and genérating user-oriented data products for dis- 
semination of such information. Today, a large 
number of remote-sensing satellites are in earth’s 
orbit. But they are mainly for military purposes— 
spy satellites snooping for secrets of potential adver- 
saries. India's SEO will be entirely. for peaceful 
purposes — aiding the country's economic develop- - 
ment. : 
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The payloads for SEO to realise its primary objec- 
tives include a television camera system for two-band 
photometry (in reality there will be two cameras to 

against the failure of one) and a two-frequency 
satellite microwave radiometrer system called SAMIR 
(both developed in ISRO's own facilities). From the 
proposed satellite altitude of 520 km, the TV camera 
will provide individual pictures corresponding to 
340 km ground area with spatial resolution of about 
one kilometre. The SAMIR will provide integrated 
brightness temperature data with a typical resolution 
of 1°k over two adjacent circular areas of 125 km 
diameter each and cover an overlapping area of 200 
km diameter. : ‘ | 

According to Dr U.R. Rao, Director of the ISRO 
Satellite Centre at Bangalore where the SEO satellite 
took its birth and developed, the pictures sent by the 
SEO will be used for studies related to forestry, 
rivers and their water, snow and saline and marshy 
wet lands in coastal areas. Application of the 
SAMIR data inclades the study of the surface of sea 
and soil moisture. : 

This enormous amount of work done by Indian 
scientists and engineers has received fulsome praise 
from the Vice-Chairman of tbe Intercosmos Council 
of USSR Academy of Sciences, N. Novikov, who 
commended the “great amount of work at a high 
engineermg level" done by the ISRO scientists in 
devising the SEO aatellite. He said at the end of 


Jaly this year: “This is particularly significant since. 


for thelast twelve months, the Indian specialists 
worked on their own, practically without any consul- 
tations with their Soviet counterparts, and have 
successfully accomplished the tasks that had been set 
before them." 

There is an interesting background to the launch- 
ing of the second Indian satellite also from a Soviet 
cosmodrome. When negotiations were proceeding 
on the launching of Arpabhata, the then Chairman 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, late Prof Keldysh, 
promised an additional launch, also free of cost, in 
case the first one failed. It was for this reason that 
a stand-by .iryabhata was kept ready. However, 
when the very first launch was successful, the ISRO 
scientists staked claim to the promised second free 
launch for SEO which was then only at a conceptual 
stage. Hence, three days after Aryabhata was put 
into an earth orbit, a new agreement was signed on 
April 22, 1975, for the launohing of SEO. 

ISRO’s march towards self-reliance in space science 
has been much faster, drawing'upon the accumulated 
international experience, but innovating with Iudian 
equipment and components Today, a dedicated 
band of young scientists and engineers, with an aver- 
age age of 30-31, have accomplished what can be the 
pride of any country. "S 

Apart from SEO, now in its final stages of pre- 
launching preparations, ISRO has made very fast 
progress with two other satellite projects with entirely 
Indian engineering and scientific payload. 

Presently, the most urgent project in hand is to 
complete the work on an 18-tonne, 22.6 metre high 
four-stage rocket or a satellite launch vehicle called 
the SLV3 and to put à 40 kg Indian satellite RSI 
with it ina near-earth elliptica! orbit of 300 km 
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perigee and 884 km apogee. 

Flight testing of all the stages of the SLV3 is rearly 
over. It is now getting ready to be transported to 
Sriharikota island in the Bay of Bengal (in Andhra 
Pradesh) from where it will be lauuched some time 
in July 1979. With the launching of RS! atop the 
SLV3, India will become the sixth country ir the 
world to launch her own satellite with her own rccket. 

The completion of the SLV3 project at the Vi«ram 
Sarabhai Space Centre (Thumba, Trivandrum, will 
also mark India’s advance in rocket technology from 
one weighing just 10 kg to today’s 18 tonnes. The 
RSI satellite -which will be launched by the SLV3, 
will be mainly to monitor and prove the rocket per- 
formance—its subsystems and controls. The SLY3 
with more than a lakh components, is ninety per 
cent indigenous. Only about 10 per cent comporents 
had to be imported from abroad because of -heir 
specific space qualifications and commercial 30n- 
availability due to lack of demand. 

The next decade will see the development of rr uch 
bigger rockets weighing 365 tonnes. These wil be 
used to put our own communication satellite ‘nto 
orbit. 

India’s satellite-orbiting programme, started with 
Aryabhata in April 1975, and SEO by the end of this 

r,hasa data-sheet extending up to 1985-86 and 
ond. Launching of the RSI satellite by SLV3 is 
fixed for July 1979. t 

Another Indian designed and built satellite ca led 
APPLE (Arianne Passenger Payload Experimeat), 
which isin an advanced stage of construction vith 
various components being fabricated at different 
ISRO facilities, is scheduled to be launched in April- 
May 1980. It will be one of the satellites to be out 
into orbit by the European Space Agency froma 
launching pad in what was formerly French Guyana. 

India will purchase two satellites from the United . 
States, named INSAT I. The first one will be laan- 
ched from US some time in January-February 1931, 
and after its life span the second one about two 
years later. : 

For the INSAT, the ISRO has set up a separate 
INSAT-I Space Segment Project Office at Bangalore, 
because it is a multi-purpose satellite system “or 
telecommunications and meteorology. According 
to ISRO, it is a cost-effective system which cuts 
across the’ traditional jurisdictional boundaries of 
Ministries and departments of the Government 
involving the Department of Space, Posts and Tee- 
graphs Department of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, Meteorological Department and the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. 

Each of the two first-generation INSAT-I satellites 
will combine capabilities of long distance telephony, 
continuous meteorological earth observations in the 
visible and infra-red bands, relay of meteorological 
data from  unattended data platforms, disast2r 
warning, and direct TV broadcasting and programme 
distribution. 

The first of the JNSAT-I satellites is to te 
launched at 74°E longitude in the geostationary 
orbit, while the second one will serve for the first 
two years аз а ground spare and then be launched 
83 an in-orbit satellite in space. 
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The National Aeronantics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) of the USA wil! launch the INSAT-I 
satellités on a Space Shuttle. For the first satellite, 
a Delta 3910 expendable vehicle of the NASA has 
has been selected as the back-up launch vehicle. 

The experience of APPLE will enable us to con- 
strict an indigenous second-generation 1МЅАТ-И. 
This project will provide Indian scientists and engi- 
neers with valuable experience in design, fabrication, 
testing, qualification, in-orbit manoeuvre and mission 
management of communications satellite. And by 
that time, India will have acquired the expertise and 
developed her powerful booster rockets to launch 
her own communication satellite in a geosyn- 
chronous orbit. 

e 


INDIAN Space Research Organisation, functioning 
diaect]y under the Department of Space, is respon- 
sitle for planning, programming and technical 
mznagement in respect of space science applications 
ani technology. Its Physical Research Laboratory 
(Ahmedabad), funded mainly by the Department of 
Space, conducts research programmes in space. 

ISRO has four facilities working in close coopera- 
ticn on different projects. At present all these are 
geared to the immediate projects on hand — SEO, 
SLV 3 and the APPLE. 

The Space Application Centre (SAC) at Ahmeda- 
bed is concentrating on promoting the application 
of the developments in space science and_technology 
tc areas of socio-economic importance. The various 
departments here execute and manage programmes 
rclating to tele-communications, television broad- 
cisting through satellites, use of remote-sensing 
techniques to survey earth resources, space meteo- 
tology and satellite geodesy. 

The most important on-going programmes at the 
SAC are the Satellite Telecommunications Experi- 
ment Project (STEP), payload development and 
qualification for SEO and APPLE spacecraft, acti- 
vities concerned with the utilisation of SEO imagery, 
and the development of sensors and image-process- 
ing techniques for remote sensing. 

The success of the STEP has been seen during the 
recent India-Pakistan cricket test series. Its Trans- 
portable Remote Area Communication Terminal 
(TRACT), designed by the SAC for STEP, serves 
ns a mobile earth terminal with а 6.1 m diameter 
tolid parabolic antenna, which directly broadcasts 
relevision programmes from Lahore to Indian earth 
atations, using the Franco-German satellite 5утрі- 
эте under а joint ISRO, Doordarshan and Posts 
and Telegraphs Drain are : 

The SAC has also perfected a jeep-mounted 
Emergency Communication Terminal (ECT) to pro- 
vide reliable communication during emergencies. 
This was effectively demonstrated when the ECT 
was taken to Vijayawada soon after last year’s 
devastating cyclone in Andhra. When no other 
system of communication was available, the ECT 
helped tó provide vital information. 

The ISRO Satellite Centre (ISAC) at Bangalore is 
the main centre of our satellite programme. Its work 
involves execution of spegific time-bound tasks as 
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well as research and development support required 
for current and future projects. While the work on 
the SEO project is almost complete and the satellite 
is getting ready to be flown to a cosmodrome in 
USSR, attention is now concentrated on APPLE, 
and the RSI to be orbited by the SLV 3. 

The Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre (VSSC), Triv- 
andrum, is the largest of ISRO centres, with five 
functioning units - Space Science and Technolo 
Centre (SSTC); Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launch- 
ing Station (TERLS), — an international rocket 
launching facility dedicated to the United Nations ia 
February 1968, which was established with assistance 
and cooperatron from the USSR, USA and France: 
the Rocket Fabrication Facility (RFF); the Rocket 
Propellant Plant (RPP); and the Propellant Fuel 
Complex (PFC). All thess units share the respon- 
sibility for research and development in propellants 
propulsion systems, rocket hardware, design, on- 
board and ground electronics and control systems 
for application in launch vehicles, payloads and 
spacecraft systems, and for their test and qualitica- 
tion. ' 

India’s principal rocket and satellite launching 
station, situated at Sriharikota has various facilities 
such as a launch complex; static test and evaluation; 
tracking, telemetry, command and data acquisition 
network; solid propellant space booster plant, etc. 
SHAR is equipped to test and launch large rockets 
м satellites. The SLV3 will be launched from 
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AN enormous:amount of work has already been 
accomplished, but still more complicated problems 
remain to be solved before India can really become 
one of the leading countries of the world in peace 
science and development. 

The almost crash programme in orbiting has been 
actually thrust upon India. Today thousands of 
satellites, big and small, performing a variety of 
tasks, arc in orbit India has to hurry to book a 
parking place in the space. Under international 
convention, a national satellite is allotted a parking 
orbit for five years, and agreements for this have 
to be concluded several years earlier. "Space book- 
ing" has, therefore, become a very complicated affair, 
because one has to be in orbit at the given time, or 
the given orbit will be allotted to others. 

Thus, every satellite project has to be time-bound 
and with capabilities to orbit at the given altitude. 
Any division from the pre-selected orbit at the given 
time or.any last-hour adjustment of the orbital path 
will call for literally constructing anew both the 
booster rocket and the satellite. for the pre-fixed 
thrust of the rocket will have to be changed and the 
performance of the satellite readjusted. 


Tr is because this highly complex technology has 
been so successfully mastered by our scientists and 
engineers in so short a time, that our people feel 
proud of their achievements. The single-mindec 


devotion with which they are advancing towards 
compkting one project and taking up the next, still 


develo Projects. . 
Undoubtedly, the Government's bureaucratic rules 
and systems are a drag. They hinder rather than 
‘help any scientific research and development project. 
Red-tape, the over-anxious impositon of rules and 


total indifference to the well-being of those governed ` 


ше rules, are much in evidence in the life of 
O incumbents as in any other scientific 
establishment. : 
For example, the scientists working at Sriharikota. 
for three years at a stretch in an isolated area beyond 


thero 
was no Srikarikota rocket launching complex, nor 
even the ISRO. 


Again, take the case of ISAC where the extremely . 


sophisticated scientific tests and engineering work on 
satellites are being carried out. The ISAC is housed 
їп а number of sheds of thé industrial estate at 
Peenya in Bangalore. What is more, the ISAC 
complex did not even get contiguous adjoining sheds. 
It had to be housed in two groups of sheds, one 
facing the other, across a busy road used by the 


products and construction material in big trucks 
which raise an enormous quantity of dast and gravel 
when passing through the ISAC complex. 

To this must also be added the problem of public 
appreciation of the work"being done at the ISRO 
facilties. Space research and development, as in 
respect of any other scientific activity, are a Weries-of 
experiments and tests, tests and experiments, before: 
айу component or system is declared as space 


This is particularly so in case of projécts connected 
with satellites. E ing has to be proved on.the 


‚кош béfore it is assembled - in a spacecraft atop a 


lazing rocket zooming ata terrific speed to over- 
come earth's gravitational pull. For, once the 


satellite has gone into 
In this 


not strange to 
аз exist i 
USSR and USA, . 6 А 
It is here that the ISRO scientists and -engineers 
suffer from а feeling of trepidation. They are 
frightened ofa hue and cry 
Possible failure in one ОЁ the several related 
experiments. They аге afraid that a failure in а space 
al which naturally costs large sums of 
money — result in the - whole ject ‘being 
abandoned x Ju : 


At the same time, nobody knows how many of 
our politicians and decision-makers have any real 
understanding of the work being done in the sp 
of space research and development. One has yet 
come across any resolution of Parliantent acclaiming 
the achievements of our i 
such sophisticated technologies, and not only m 
space research and deve : 


Beyond this, there is also the question of encourage- `` 


ment for doing better. But only a perceptive min 

scientifically oriented and capable of appreciating 
the enormous that modem science and 
technology can bring to the common people, can do 
it. For that, one must be able to create a climate of 
scientific culture, an o mind to appreciate and 
understand the possibilities that advanced science 


a mind steeped in the past and antiquity, a mind 
which refuses to look ahead. Н 
Indeed, Indian science needed а promoter like 
Vikram Sarabhai and an intrepid backer like 
Jawaharlal Nehru to take its first steps into the 
unknown and ‘utilise its endowments for our country’s 
socio-economic development. f 
The ISRO scientists and engineers have succeeded 
in justifying the faith and confidence in 
theni because from the very Beginning they avs 
ollowing 


endeavoured to find ап Indian solution to 
~ of Indian space research and development, . 

` their very exacting guideline — To Strive, To Seek, 
To Find, and Not to Yield. O 


(Next week: Space Science for People's Benefit) | 
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A хато. perspectives on human civilisation 


highlight several important themes, among which ` 


the follcwing five are particularly significant: : 
(a) C.vilisation' has evolved by the stimulus of 
new knowledge or progressive breakthroughs in 
science and technology giving man increased power 
over the forces of nature; (b) In the last few decades 
science has advanced more than in'the previous 


man, posing an unprecedented predicament for him; 
(d) the adjustment of the structure of human society 
to the changes raised grave ‘economic and political 
problems; (e) if these problems cannot be solved by 
harnessng the new powers He bie E 
w mankind, our civilisation will tro 
tremencous new forces science has released before 
mankind. * tox . 


Dr. Pulparampil’ is Associate Fellow at the Centre for 
Studies in Science Policy, Jawaharlal Nebru University, New 
Delhi. і 
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According to Lord John Boyd Orr, the founder 
and former Director-General of the United Nation's 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, it 1s a matter 
of urgency "'that scientists and men of learning of all 
countries who should recognise no political bound- 
aries get together ... to consider the problems science 
has raised, and ia view of the impending further 
advance of science, to suggest what political and 
economic changes might be made to ensure that our 
civilisation might evolve to а wonderful new era of 

rmanent peace, economic prosperity, and a higher 

vel of culture than has yet been attained, which 
modern science has made possible’’.1 s 

The concern for a science for .survival against the 
forces of modern science is not altogether new, as 
there have been men of vision who had raised similar 
concerns even earlier, J.D.. Bernal and Bertrand. 


- Russel having given lead to the same.? That it reach- . 


ed academic maturity within the confines of the 
science movement having its origins in the Polish 
circles since the mid-1920s, and in the science poli 

movement nurtured primarily by the OECD frater- 
nity since the early 1960s as well as in the more 
recent movement since the early 1970s, for science 
policy for integrated . development, is only a matter 
of historical coincidence. And it is also through such 


. &'coincidence that the same concern, sloganised in 


the formula of the United Nations Conference on 
Science and Technology for Development 
(UNCSTEB), has today mobilised some 10,000 to 
15,000 scientists in 150 countries to prepare for the 
1979 World Meeting, the like of which has never so 


` far happened in the whole of human history. 


Such a growing concern for a science for survival 
has nòt only’ deepened contemporary awareness of 
man’s present predicament, but also genérated serious 
efforts at analysing and systematically interpreting 
the predicament. There have been a tone of 
efforts at diagnosing the ills of man’s social sickness. 
In what follows, an effort is made to highlight some 
of the major themes that have surfaced ii such 
attempts without including the well-known Marxist 
views. : 

1. Deficiency: of Morals: The classical religious 
explanation, from ancient days to the present, for all 
the evils in the world, is that itis all because of 
lack ofmoral principles. Usually couched in the 
most general phrases, as often done in the Papal 
encyclicals, the central concern would be to argue 
the world is in chaos because moral standards have 
been abandoned by men. Spread of atheism, lack of 
bratherliness, indulgence in sex and food, étc., would 
be cited as specific case of the decline in moral 
standards. It is precisely these issues that had been 
and continue to be the perennial themes of Sunday 
sermons in the churches, with the difference that the 
theme of social injustice/social justice has been added 
to them of late. . ` E 

But through a historical paradox, аз it were, the 
very father of modern science itself, namely, Francis: 
Bacon, too: had given a warning to the effect that 
science would have disastrous consequences if moral 
principles were abandoned. As argued out by 
J.R. Ravetz, Francis Bacon *'felt the love of God's 
creation, the pity for the sufferings of man, and the 
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striving for innocence, humility, and charity; and he 
recognised vanity as the deadliest of sins".4 

While advocating the systematic cultivation of 
science, Bacon is said to have assumed his readers to 
be in possession of great knowledge and, therefore, 
to have sought to disabusing them of such an illusion. 
As a shrewd man, he is said to have distrusted the 
extraordmary enthusiast in religion or politics, for 
the damage that such a person could cause. As one 
dedicated to bringing about a true and effective 
reformation in the arts and sciences, Bacon is said to 
have thought of his work asa holy mission, ora 
work of practical charity inseparable from spiritual 
redemption. Only in such a context сап one see the 
full significauce of the following *sermon" by Bacon 
on the ends of science: 


"Lastly, I would addres. one genera! admonition to all, 
that they consider. what aie the true ends of knowledge, and 
that they seck it mot either for pleasure of mind. or for con-, 
tention, or for superiority to others. or Tor pront or fame, or 
power, or апу of those inferior things, but for the benefit and 
use of life; and tha’ they perfoct and govern itin charity. For 
it was from lust of power that the angels fell, from lust of 
knowledge that men fell, but of charity there can be no excess, 
neither did angel nor man ever come in danger by it."* 


Whatever be the real apprebensions of Bacon, 
shortly after his death, his message of philanthropic 
science began a career of its own: with the passage 
of decades, Bacon's real message was forgotten, 
allowing “only the vulgar fact-finding Bacon" to 
survive.9 

2. Deficency of Love: The ethical aspect has 
drawn the attention also of modern intellectuals, 
among whom Bertrand Russell and Pitirim Sorokin 
deserve special mention.. In his lectures at the 
Ruskin College in Oxford and Columbia University, 
New York, Russell referred to the “‘scientific hor- 
rors’ and added: “To prevent these scientific hor- 
rors, democracy is necessary, but not sufficient. There 
must be also that kind of respect for the individual 
that inspired the doctrine of the Rights of Мап.” 
Speaking on Science and Values, Russell argued that 
the triumphs of science were due to the substitution 
of ohservation and inference for authority. He then 
went on to discuss the connection between love and 
intellectual honesty, and added: , 


“There are cer.ain things that our age needs, and certain 
things that it should avoid. It needs compassion, and a wish 
that mankind should be happy; it needs the desire for know- 
ledge and the determination to спе pasani шуш it n. 
above allycourageous hope and impulse (о creativeness. 
things that it must avoid, and that have brought It to the brink 
of catastrophe, are cruelly. envy, greed, competitiveness, search 
for irrational subje.tive certainty, and what Freudians call the 
death wish."'* 


In a more analytical mood, Russell went on: 


“The root of the matier is a very simple and old-fashioned 
thing, a thing so simple that I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion К, for fear of the derisive smile with which wise cynics 
will greet my words. The thing I mean — please forgive me 
for meniloning it — is love, Шап love, or compasslon. 
Jf you feel this, you have a motive for existence, 2 gulde in 
action, a reason for cournge, an imperative necessity for Intel- 
lectual honesty. If you feel this, you һауе all that anybody 
should need the way, of religio n. Although you may not 
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find ha you will never know the deep сораг of those 
whose life is aimless and void of purpose, for there is always 
something that you can do to diminish the awful sii of human 
misery. ""* 


Russel had, in fact, started thinking aloud 
about a science for survival long earlier. At least 
three decades ago, far back in 1915 itself, addressing 
as it were the mankind that was passing through the 
traumatic experience of the First World War, 
Russell had stated: "I consider the best life that 
which is most built on creative impulses, and the 
worst that which is most inspired by love of posses- 
sion", and had argued that since political institu- 
tions have a very great influence upon the dispositions 
of men and women, mankind should work to estab- 
lish such political institutions as would promote 
crealiveness at the cxpense of possessiveness.10 

3. Deficiency of Integration: A contemporary of 
Russell, Pitirim A. Sorokin (1889-1967). too, had 
а strong fascination for the themes of love and 
creativity. An untiring intellect. that unfolded itfelf 
into nearly thirty penetrative volumes on central 
themes in social life, Sorokin seemei to have 
thought it as his mission in life to construct a com- 
prehensive sociological theory with valu2 concerns 
as its cornerstone. Having "meaning" and “value” 
as central frames of reference, Sorokin sought to 
account for the whole of man’s past history, with a 
special focus on human achievements, and outlined 
what he considered as the ideal future.1! , 

According to Sorokin, during long stretches ‘of 
time, men had been guided by scientific, 5hilosophi- 
cnl, aesthetic, moral, legal and social priaciples, all 
of which mutually fortified and sustained zach other. 
At one period, such a congruence of values and 
polarisatión of energies to realise them went on 
under the aegis of religion or other wordly interests 
— anera tbat should appropriately be called the 
ideational period in the sense that ideas or things 
not present to the senses had been the c?ntral con- 
cern during that time. This period is to be des- 
cribed also as the Age of the Gods, in coatrast with 
another way of life which also achicved a unifica- 
tion of a common congruous set of values, but under 
the aegis of the kingdom of this world, the Age of 
Man, which Sorokin called the sensate per. od.1? . 

What Sorokin considers as the ideal situation, 
called the integral or idealist culture, is an integra- 
tion of values, meanings and norms iu such а way 
as to provide consistent, coherent, ways of life. But 
such an integration of aspirations, aim and activ- 
ities to attain a consistent unity of be ng, nature 
and purpose is lacking in contemporary vorld, and 
hence the various symptoms of socia] sick: ess. 

The real solution, according to Sorokin, is to be 
found in an integration of values, meanings and 
norms having altruism as the central concern. The 
political formulas of Democracy, the United Nations, 
World Government; the economic formulas of 
Capitalism, Fascism, Socialism and Communism, 
and various scientific, educational and Religious 
cures and plans, had been described by Sorokin as 
'"Quick Cures for War and Impotent Plans for 
Peace",to quote his own title for the Part One of 
his book, Reconstruction of Humanity, originally 
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written in [948, Not satisfied with writing such a 
book, Sorckin soon founded the Harvard Centre in 
Creative Altruism, and came out with two more 
books on tae same theme: Altruistic Love: A Study 
of America1 Good Neighbours and Christian Saints 
(1950), anc The Ways and Powers of Love: Types, 
Factors, ала Techniques of Moral Transformation 
(1954). 

' Russell end Sorokin have been picked up only as 
examples for those adopting the position that lack of 
altruism is at the root of contemporary social ills. 
One could as well pick up the French Jesuit and 
Paleontolozist-philosopher, Teilard de Chardin, or 
the Indiar Yogi Aurobmdo, as examples for the 
same. The point to be stressed is that such an 
approach із significant enough among intellectuals 
of various backgrounds and commitments. 

4. Deficiency of Honesty: Moving to more limit- 
ed sociological thinking, resulting from systematic 
study of specified and limited social phenomena, 
one could refer to at least & few cases relevent to 
the presen: considerations. 

(а) In а paper on “Science, ерү апа 
Political Response," presented in {һе Ciba Found- 
ation Symposium on “Civilisation and Science in 
Conflict o^ Collaboration" (1971), Gerard Pelletier 
sought to develop the aphorism of Francois Rabelais, 
“Science without conscience is but the ruin of the 
soul", and suggested that humanity is in chaos 
today because "'intellect and soul have parted com- 


Pelletier contends that while man seemed to be 
making s:eady and accelerated progress in science 
and technology, more and more groups are offering 
resistance to such progress. Не observes that it 
is because contemporary man has reached a satur- 
ation poirt where knowledge is concerned. Although 
man is able to take in the new knowledge with his 
mind, he joes not use it for solving the problems 
of life, amd so it becomes parasitic in relation to his 
search for happiness: “It is science without con- 
science, «nowledge approached with the mental 
attitude o? dogmatism.” And the situation has been 
worsened by the fact that mankind has not yet 
“recovered from the splitting up of humanistic 
studies in the mid-nineteenth century, which put the 
sciences on one side and the so-called humanities on 
the other."13 

(b) While addressing himself to the question why 
over the last thirty or fourty years the profession 
of science has lost its pase reputation for living up 
to the proper ideals of its own occupation, Professor 
Stephen Toulmin too raised the problem of lack 
of conscence in science. In Toulmin's view, the 
scientific profession is being attacked for having 
delivered over to thc temporal powers an enterprise 
which should be guided rather by perennial values. 
How the scientific Establishment has become a vic- 
tim of а deplorable form of political transformation 
could be judged from the manner in which scientists 


prepare tieir project proposals: 
“For, as зо many of Iny scientific colleagues candidly admit, 
it has been very important thro 


for scentists to know just t kind of implied promises 
to hold out in their applications to each of the granting agen- 
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out these last ten or fifteen . 


cies — whether keeping up with the Russians or helping to 
cure fatal diseases, ог (nowadays) solving the problems of the 


“urban environment" — even when they also knew, perfectly 


well, that these implied promise» were empty. Consciousness 
of one's own pure motives has been held to excuce any such 
minor dishonesty.” 


Toulmin was, of course, also of the view that 
“throughout the last half-millennium, atleast anti- 
scientific attitudes seemed to have peaked at intervals 
of 130 years or so, if not every 65 ог 30-35 years". 
After all, there had been people like Goethe, Schiller, 
and William Blake who were openly hostile to the 
Newtonian science of their times, and Jonathan 
Swift also had nothing but scorn for the activities 
of the Royal Society. There was even a Michael de 
Montaigne who was insistent tbat intellectual life 
should be focussed on matters of human concerm 
rather than on heuristic attempts at theorising about 
aspects of human nature quite foreign to human 
needs. L 

According to Toulmin, there are even certain 
common topics to be found in both the literature of 
the counter-culture of today and its forerunners in 
earlier times, especially such themes as humanism, 
individualism, appeal to imagination, stress on 
quality versus quantity and attack on the abstract 
character of science. These are interacting too with 
cumulative impacts. Thus, the humanist’s preoccupa- 
tion with concrete and specific problems of welfare 
and personal relations feeds his distrust of that 
abstract approach which is crucial to theoretical 
progress in science; and the same hostility to **cold- 
blooded rationality" plays into the hands of the 
romantic, with his emphasis on creative imagination 
of the individual, and his distrust of the method- 
ological and logical aspects of science. 

Cumulatively, all the five elements have been 
quite influential in creating a tradition of anti-science 
movements over the centuries, have contributed 
much to the contemporary suspicious attitudes 
towards science and technology. And yet, the situa- 
tion today is quite different, and deserves to be 
analysed and approached seriously.15 

Today, the situation, as Toulmin sees it, is essen- 
tially a political one, resulting from the politisation 
of the scientific Establishment itself. In that process, 
leaders of the scientific profession have acted irres- 
ponsibly: *'that is, they have not been answerable in 
any way to the people whose lives have been affected 
by their political actions." Asa result, *the short- 
comings in the present situation thus springs from 
political — not technical — defects in the institutions 
of policy-making, not from any lack of satisfactory 
criteria for choice”’.16 

Following the lme of Jacob Bronowski who had 
advocated the de-establishment of science, Toulmin, 
too, felt that the solution is in science's cutting its 
links with government. But he was more emphatic 
about humanising science through more institutional 
means, that is, “about the ways in which the giving 
of scientific and technological advice to policy-makers 
can be set within some new institutional framework 
which will allow a better measure of criticism and 
control on behalf of the ple who will have to live 
with the consequences of that advice." He added: 
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The problem of. humanising science is not that of giving 
science itself new and more human ideals. Nor is it the pro- 
blem of making individual scientists more humane. It is that 
of creating a framework of institutlons for policy-making 
within which the human interests of tho non-scientific majority 
can be perly defended, wherever the effects of scientific and 
technological advice will bear upon their personal lives and 
happiness,” 1 : 


As for the possible source from where the science 
‚ for survival would come, Toulmin felt that it would 
be from the unexpected corners: 


“In tho meantime, it can do us no harm to remind DUK INS 
t the t major advances en may we 
tha соз дар E T De 


ing to come, not from any generous! 
Bot but — as they have as often done fore — from the late 


twentieth century counterpart of a country house in Kent, 'or 
the Swiss Patent Office, or a monastery in Bohemia, па 


(c) Speaking on а more philosophical plane, 
Robert S. Deropp also highlighted the deficiency of 
honesty. According to him, our contemporary civili- 
sation is infested with a swarm of traitor Intellectuals. 
In his own words: “Violence, lies, vituperation, and 
malice are characteristic of a host of traitor intellec- 
tuals who swarm like jackals around the body of a 
sick culture.” | 

In Deropp's view, “Ав a group, all the traitor 
intellectuals are guilty of ... а treason symptomatic 
of contempt for mental, spiritual and moral values, 
above all, for truth". Deropp sees them as men of 
aberrations who, by accepting the conquest of 
material things as an end in itself, became confused, 
and in the absence of епу loftier aim, allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into the game of political passion, 
and devoted their powers to the intellectual organisa- 
tion of political hatreds. Moreover, “having lost 
their own objectivity, they have done everything 

ssible to entangle their fellows m that web of 
illusions that can only, in the end, lead to total dis- 
aster".19 > 

5. Deficiency of Prudence: It is the allegory of 

- Prometheus and Epimethus from Greek туо 
: that Robert Deropp found fitting to сар 

present predicament of man. Those who know 
Greek mythology can recall that according to poet 
Hesiod, Prometheus was a man of foresight and his 
brother Epimetheus an unforesecing one. 

Аз а тап of foresight and’ undaunted courage, 
Prometheus, who was a benefactor of mankind, 
risked tbe wrath of father God Zeus, by bringing 
fire from heaven to earth hidden in a Hollow fennet 
stalk. The insulted Zeus got te of mon 
beauty, Pandora, made by s, and was sen 
eck with a jar of gifts as her dowry. Despite 
warnings by Prometheus, his brother Epimetheus 
fell in love with Pandora and married her. Once 
established on earth, Pandora opened her jar, out 
of which flew evils, troubles and diseases hitherto 
unknown to man, and swiftly spread the entire earth. 
What remained in the jar was only delusive hope to 
prevent man from breaking.down and from destroy- 
ing himself under the burden of his troubles. Accor- 
ding to Deropp: x 


“Our age, the age of the New Prometbeans, illustrates as 
доз no otis age the depth of the Promethean myth, Never 
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before have the Prometheans been so daring. Never before 
have the Epimetheans been so rash and never has Pandora’s . 
jar been so crammed with menace."** — 


In Deropp’s opinion, today the great challenge is 
no ‘longer the discovery of new scientific laws, 
because we already have, perhaps, too much for our 
own good. The challenge is rather to prevent the 
half-wit Epimetheans from using the powers that 
the Prometheans have won, to bring ruin to us all. 
It is a serious c because Prometheans and 
Epimetheans often exist together in the nature of the 
same scientist who longs to “conquer nature”, 
having conquered it, has no idea what to do with his 
conquest or how to prevent it from falling’ into the 
wrong hands. As for the way out of the present- 
predicament, Deropp was of the opinion: 


“Men can distinguish intelligently between Epimethean and 
Promethean enterprises only if yo some concept of the 
віт of their existence. The og of the aim is one of the 
most important tasks confronting civilised individuals whose 
energies are not solely occupied with tho satisfaction of elem- 
entary physical needs. For this reason, the most important 
Prome of all are the Pathfinders, those who help their 
fellowmen to define their aim." , 


But then, theirs is an uncertain path. Such ques- 
tions as defining “mankind”, “goal of humanity" 
(actual and desirable), **means and ends relation- 
ship”, etc. had always been elusive ones, despite 
their being perennial with thinkers. 

6. Deficlency of a Global Political Institution: 
Among the ills of contemporary science and its tech- 
nological civilisation, the lack of a global political 
institution has appeared as a significant one to many 


, perceptive vine ties While Hugo Boyko, 


General of the World Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
argued that as today’s socio-political structures had 
become obsolete, “there must be now on in history 
a somehow centralised handling of the mutual 
affairs of mankmd as an inevitable necessity".1* 
H.G. Johnson of the University of Chicago felt that 
as far as the conflicts in science and civilisation are 
concerned, ‘ће essential problem is that the world 
is divided into nation-states and into rather xenopho- 
bic cultures”.23 Similarly, while discussing ‘prob- 
loms of international scientific relations, Alexander 
King too pointed out that the absence of a true 
international authority was a major lacuna. His 
line of argument was as follows: 


“ТЕ is felt that international research cooperation, if wisely 
developed, is extremely useful and is likely to increase, but 
that unlimited and unrelated proliferation can be wasteful and 
even 
action, or where, because 
which will be 


udge between possibllities, aud 
there is no p 


Шу of emerging in the near future." 


Given the fact that national interest is a key fdctor 
in decision-making in the present day nation-state 
system, and that the national interests of different 
nations are perceived quite often in conflicting 
terms, itis only inevitable that the science policy 
decisions of different countries may aim at cross 
purposes. In such a situation, the idea that only a 
global authority will suoceed in eliminating ‘such 
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conflicts and in enlarging mutual coordination ap- 
pears to be quite logical too. 

7. Deficiency of Harmony [n Evolution: Awareness 
of an absurdity in the present human situation 
provoked the thinking of Arthur Koestler who, 
drawing upon a vast reservoir of knowledge, sought 
to offer a complete diagnosis of the spiritual ills of 
modern man, and came out with the conclusion that 
man is tie victim of an error in brain-building. The 
error hai resulted in man's possession of too much 
brain.*5 

Accorling to Koestler, during the Pleistocenc 
period, man’s brain almost exploded. The roof brain, 
the neccortex, enlarged at such а rate that some 
observers have termed it as “‘tumorous overgrowth”. 
In the end, the brain became so big so quickly that 
its functions got out of control, and began to “гасе 
like an engine that had lost its governor". The 
situatior was made worse because the “old brain”, 
which lizs underneath the t gray mass ofthe 
neocortex, failed to develop much beyond the 
Australcpithecine level. The result was “а fantastic 
creature with a roof brain that could be termed 
almost godlike in its powers, underlaid by a second 
brain, which can be called barely human, and which 
is, in fact, on the level of that of the horse, and in 
some of its parts, that of an alligator''.2e 

The process ended up in an absurd situation where 
man happened to have more brain than he was able 
to use: the very instrument that should have been his 
glory, hid become a curse. Unlike his predecessor, 
the dincsaurs, man is doomed not because he has 
too little brain, but decause he has more than he can 
use. In the words of Koestler himself: 


“When one contemplates the streak of insanity running 
through haman history, it appears Шашу probable that олю 
sapiens is 1 biological freak, the result of some remarkable 
mistake ir the evolutionary process. The ancient doctrine of 
original sin, varfants of ich occur. independently in the 
mytholog es of diverse cultures, could be a reflection of 
man's awnreness of his own Inadequacy, of the Intuitive hunch 
that some-where along the line of his ascent something has gone 
wrong.” ™ 3 


According to Koestler, as a result of the crucial 
mistake in brain-building, the biological freak that 
has resulted has also turned out to be a menace 
because its muddled rationality becomes attached to 
certain deas elaborated by the neocortex. As sum- 
marisec by Deropp: | 


"These ideas, which the savage cannot understand but in 
which he belleves with passion, are almost of a lofty kind. They 
concern such subjects as the salvation of the soul, the glorific- 
ation of tod, the creation of the perfect classless society, the 
service of the fatherland (or motherland)."'? 


If such a biological freak, by nature fttted into a 
collectively shared belief system, happens to be the 
most dangerous of all herd animals, the logic is 
clear enough. | 

8. Deficiency of Accurate Perceptions: In a rather 
systematic manner, Edward Shils has analysed the 
present crisis of science, with a special focus on the 
conditions creating a crisis situation for science, the 
reversal of public attitudes towards scienc:, and 
actual aature of the present crisis for science.?? 
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(a) Crisis Situation: The concept of crisis has 
several implications that something is in danger, in 
the sense that its continued existence is less probable 
that itis falling into а state of disorder, that its 
future existence will be constrained, that it will not 
be ableto perform its tasks as effectively as it had 
hitherto, and so on. Crisis situations can be political, 
social, economic, or even intellectual. As far as 
science is concerned, it could be in intellectual crisis 
under the following conditions: 

(0 Science would be in intellectual crisis if it were 
shown that it had been proceeding erroneously, that 
its discoveries had been shown to be illusions, that it 
had exhausted its problems and, finding nothing 
more to work on, had descended to  trivialities of no 
intellectual consequence, orthat it could make no 
Progress in the solution of the scientfic problems 
which it undertook to study; 

(ii) If interest in science declined to a point where 
minds of superior capacity no longer wished to 
engage in its cultivation; 

(ii) If the institutions іп which science was 
performed became incapable of fostering its pursuit; 

(iv) If the institutions of science were so organised 
that important problems of science could not be 
studied as a result of the way in which the power to 
make decisions was organised, or as a result of the 
practices of recruitment, recognition, promotion, and 
allocation of resources; or as a result of the unman- 
ageability of the literature of science, or its exces- 
sively professional specialisation; 

(ғ) Lf there is a marked diminishing of appreciation 
of the value of science — intellectual and practical 
— amongthe laity on whom it depends for man- 
power, financial support, and respect; 

(vl) If young persons of talent did not show 
themselves willing to undergo the discipline required 
in becoming well-qualified to carry on the work of 
science; 

(vli) If there happens significant shrinkage іп the 
funds available for research and training; 

(vii) If political and public opinion turned 
against — denying its value, either as truth oras a 
source of valuable technology or because it was 
thought to have pernicious moral and social! conse- 
quences; 

(ix) If there were a powerful critical revulsion 
from science, on the part ofits patrons, both imme- 
diate and indirect, and onthe part of its potential 
recruits; 

(x) If practising scientists themselves, not just 
those individuals who might become scientists in the 
future, but those already working in science, lost 
their faith in the worthwhileness of scientific work: 
if a significantly large number of well-established 
scientists were to decide that it is intellectually or 
morally wrong to conduct scientific investigations 
along traditional lines, or that because of pernicious 
consequences flowing from science into the other 
spheres of life, they should give up science, and if 
they were to make their reasons known, they might 
endanger science by demoralising some of its well- 
established practitioners, by discouraging young per- 
sons from entering itand by dissuading its patrons 
and appreciators from supporting it.90 
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While none of the above conditions could be said 

‚ to have singularly endangered science, all of. them in 
different degrees have contributed to the present 
crisis for science. But this is а development that can 
be fully understood only if viewed from the actual 
historical perspective. 

(b) Historical Transition: Behind the crisis situ- 
ation in science today, one should recognise two 
important transitions in public attitude towards 
science, the one marked by growing adulation of 

` WIRE and the other marked by increasing suspicion 
of it. S^ 

(1) The two and a half decades following the end 
ofthe Second ‘World War were marked by public 
attitudes elevating science to the centre and found- 
ation of human existence. Already long before 
science had replaced theology ‘as the “queen of the 
sciences; now it was made the arbiter of the' destiny 

'of man". Not only was science elevated as a 
source of industrial] development, but special atten- 
tion was given to those industries ‘called “sclence- 
based industries", and, in fact, practically every 
human activity came to Бе regarded as sooner or 
later coming under the guidance of scientific know- 
ledge. Progressive control of infectious diseases, 
advancements in the research for controlling degener- 
ative diseases, increased agricultural productivity 
through scientific methods, etc. contributed to the 
momentum in this euphoria. 

The result was unprecedented prestige and pros- 
perity not only for science but also for scientists who 
were increasingly becoming the heroes on the stage 
of socio-economic transformations. As the public 
media constantly eulogised science and scientists, 
governmental support to science mounted reaching 
levels of lavishness, not only in the better off count- 
ries like the OECD ones, but also in the less prosper- 
ous countries like India, which strained themselves to 
provide ample facilities for scientific research. 

(Н) The stags of suspicions about science did not 
take long to come about, thanks mainly to the rapid 
and unprecedented success of science. This reaction 
too had a historical character in the sense that it was 
qualitatively different from the anti-science feelings 
of the earlier periods. During the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth centuries, as more and more of 
human life came under the purview of scientific 
understanding, there were defences put up to limit 
the dominion of scientific understanding. But the 
scientific expansion then was mainly of a cognitive 
nature, without involving the control of the found- 
ations of human existence. 


The situation now was quite different. It was a- 


new epoch when science was becoming increasingly 
the source of practical decisions and the basis of 
economic and political рожег: · the future of social 
life was being subjected to the rule of science, which 
meant the rule of scientists. — 

It was only natural that the above totally new 
situation would call forth new socio-political res- 
ponses, in the form of growing suspicion of science 
and scientists. The misuse of science by scientists, 
who allowed themselves to-be used by politicians for 
politica] purposes without moral considerations, only 
added momentum to the abovo process, as did the 


м 


Increasing commercialisation of science under the 
uncontrolled greed for profits. The atomic bomb, 
weather weapons, pollution of air and water, deple- 
tion of natural resources, urban chaos, widening dis- 
patity betwoon social strata and between nations and 
regions, all leading to unprecedented socio-political 
tensions, etc. were only logical resultants and further 
inputs into the growth of public suspicion of science. 

(c) The Nature of the Crisis: According to Shils, 
one should take a qualified approach to the crisis 
in science, because, intellectually, science is stil] in 
a “condition of great fertility”, as it is well off both 
financially and or, tionally too. 

Nevertheless, since the mid-1960s, there has been 
growing criticism of science both from outside and 

m within the ranks of scientists and the object of 
criticism is science, scientists, and the institutional 
setting of science. There is a uniqueness in the new 
situation because the intellectual side of science is 
not attacked as in the former periods; but this time, 
the attack is on the technological, economic, polit- 
ical and wider institutional aspects of science, all of 
which constitute the external institutional relations 
of scienco, 53 . 

The above four dspect$ are interlinked in such a 
way that one affects the other, and it is only 
analytically that they can be discussed separately. 
Nevertheless such a discussion is needed for purposes 
of clarification. | 

(i) Economic Crisis: The simplest and the most 
straightforward of all, this crisis is explained as the 
fear that science is in trouble because it is not 
receiving the- amount of financial support which 
scientists think it should have. As reasons for such 


- a reduction of funds are cited: the effective com- 


шш of other fields of governmental expenditure; 
ailure on the part of government to understand the 
importance of special cases of research; the fact that 
Science has fallen from the general favour which it 
had until very recently enjoyed. 

(ii) Technological Crisis: This has been the worst 
front, since the traditional unquestionable faith in 
the technological applications of scientific résearch 
for beneficial results has thoroughly been shaken 
and, in fact, has been replaced by growing suspicions 
that disastrous consequences would follow. 

Til of late, a major source of the pride of 
scientists, of the adulation of science by the public, ; 
and of the enormous governmental and other 
financial support for science had been, the integra- 
tion of the results of research into the technology of 
economic growth, material well-being and military 
action for national security. But the unexpected and 
unprecedented consequences such, аз the pollution 
of air and water by radio-activity and industrial 
waste substances, side! effects of using insecticides 
in agriculture, the nefarious involvement of scientists 
ia the Vietnam War, research on substances for 
biological and weather warfare, the consequences of 
biological research leading to prolongation of life and 
population explosion, the w in the space 
programmes, etc. shook that fo tion and made 
science suspect before the public. Since the late 
1960s, the state of affairs reached such a crescendo 
that practically no one concerned with public policy ' 
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and social future could remain indifferent to the new 


situaticn. . 

(Hi) Political Crisis: In the last analysis, the - 
censuring of science by the antiscience movement 
was fo- its political, connections: scientists came to 
be blamed for subservience to the military-industrial 
complex and that subservience was seen as the cause 
of the negative consequences of science. 

While the “scientific establishment" was thought 
of as including those who administered latge-scale 
award granting bodies, those who served on advisory 
panels, the highest officers of the national scientific 
associations and academic institutions, the greatest 

‚ blame was put on those who had been scientific 
advisors to governments. The vanguard of the anti- 
science comprised a of scientists, non- 
scientists, political activists and publicists. The main 
charge, of course, was that science was bei 
subju to those. who were acting injuriously 
to human welfare. 

Having adopted such a perspective, at the time of 
analysis, that is in 1971, Professor Shils felt that the 
crisis was not quite serious because the anti-science 
movement was not ‘unified. While there had been 
some reduction in the funds for science, thanks to 
the administrators and politicians agitating against 
the negative consequences of science, the total sums 
appropriated for science were still tremendous — far 
larger than in any of the other periods in the history 
of science. Nor was there any significant reduction 
in the recruitínent to scientific profession. 

There was no to believe that “the hedonism 
which is a major characteristic of modern culture 
and which stands to gain so much from the possitive 
ан of science to technology, is likely to 


inish” 33 C] 
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FLOOD CONTROL: CASE FOR DEVELOPMENT BY CONSERVATION (Continued from page 14) 


rivers. All further planning of urban and industrial 
complexes should statutorily avoid the spill areas of 
rivers, so that the problem is not aggravated and the 
damages reduced. ` ; 

After the floods, at least one-third of the sub- 
merged tracts of West Bengal, mostly low lying; 


wil have some water logging for a long time to. 


come. These can be gradually reclaimed by planting 
water-loving (phreatophytic) plants, and keeping the 
water outlets free.. În the, sand-infested areas, not 
only should some crops suitable for sandy tracts be 
planted, but planned water inundation’ for several 
seasons to come will gradually undercut and remove 
the sand to bring back the original richness of soils. 
When such accumulations are relatively less thick, 
removal can be.attempted immediately through the 
Government schemes. 

Soil conservation and land use rationalisation in 
the tributory catchments is equally-important, as 
they also contribute to the situation in the arterial 
drainage system of either the Ganga-Bhagirathi- 
Heoghly or the Damodar-Subarnarekha system. 
Particularly, much of the cultivated tracts in the 
Purulia, Bankura and Chotanagpur upland and 


` plateau areas will have to be reverted to forestry and 


pasturing (livestock breeding, etc.) to rationalise 
the situation’ and enable the genuinely rich allyvial 
plains to yield their best, undisturbed by the devas- 
tating floods. | 

I am certainly not fully negating engineering cons- 
tructions. However, I once again want to stress that 
“еп 8 measures" -are not the be-all and end- 
а]. Unfortunately, the development of river basins 
have been Зо far entirely 1 
civil engineers, with hardly any involvement of en- 
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wironmental and other earth-science grcups.' In 
order to study the catchment basin in all its aspects, 
such inter-disciplinary involvement must be insisted 
upon to avoid the errors of the past. Such exper- 
tise is also abundantly available in India. 

Therefore, while presenting only a few random 
thoughts on the basis of more than twerty years’ 
field experience as a hydrogeologist and environmen- 
tal geologist/geomorphologist in West Bengal, Bihar, 
Assam, and,now Rajasthan, І am venturing to sug- 
gest a few pertinent points to the planmers and 
policy-makers іп tacklin this national disaster with 
the highest pront. is 18 not -an exhaustive 
scientific document, but is aimed at some consider- 
ation and follow up. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that an znviron- 
mental group be immediately constituted by the 
Government of West Bengal, drawing expe-ts from 
various disciplines, namely, engineering, forestry, 
agriculture, geology, geomorphology and remote- 
sensing, besides 'socio-economists, to enable а war-' 
footing strategy to be developed. This should be 


‘done before the meagre development and sehabili- 


tation fonds are allocated for any major eng-neering 
works. Simultaneously, the State Government 
should take up the question of a fresh end im- 
mediate aerial photographic survey of the catchment, 
to help the scientific gronp to draw up a revised 
land-use plan that will includo river conservarcy and 
management of land and water resources, | 

Apart from the State agencies, the Geclogical 
Survey of India, National Remote Sensing Agency, 
Survey of India, Central Water Commission, znd the 
Central Groundwater Board should be certainly 
called to assist in this essential venture. C] 
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i > | top brass of the Indian}Council‘of entrenched vested interests ek- 
Working Agricultural Research ICAR) by ploited a situation in which mem- 
' exposing fraudulent research. bers of the inquiry committee 
. They have been victimised in gross could nót individually or collec- 
C d М t 1 violation of all norms of profes- tively go to the press and counter 
on 1 10n- sional ethics. Not only have they the statements.made against their 
been denied promotion and super- findings and recommendations to 
Я seded by junior persons, negating denigrate it. 
of i ' established procedures" and con-. ‘Ironically enough, the Govern- 
. ‘ventions, but deprived of funds, ment appointed those very guilty 
i equipment, staff and students on регвопв:іп the higher echelons of 
one pretext or the other. . Ше agricultural research hierarchy 
Fai | | | А Sometime ago another enquiry to sit in judgement over the re- 
3 -had been démanded into the commendations of tho committee, 
ED Affairs of the Indian Veterinary with the predictable result ‘that 
Scie ntists Research Institute (IVRI) at Izat- these were never implemented. 
nagar in Uttar Pradesh — which ` The Gajendragadkar Com- 
t functions ünder the ICAR. It mittee. had recommended that, 
І followed victimisation of the because of the malfunctioning of 
Bh t se gut scientists who had dared to expose’ these institutions as -autonomous 
* bogus research on buffalo ccr. organisations and the undue: 
BHARAT DOGRA being carried eut under the IVRI's' advantages taken of this auto- 
direction. М | nomy by entrenched powerful 
Í The scientists of IVRI- had 'al-. interests to turn them into their 
um leged that the initiative taken by fiefs, ICAR shonld be converted 
these scientists in exposing fraud- into a government departmént. 
'ulent research had brought forth Inthe climate of autocracy fos- 
such victimisation tactics in reta- tered in these institutions, work- 
liation that.one of them became ing scientists had welcomed this 
a mental case for sometime, recommendation. As one of them 
while the other's wife died because _ at the IARI commented: “Auto- 
7 ; of the constant worries and - ‚пошу has been-reduced to slavery 
' ` harassment caused to her hus- . for the working scientists." , 
band. E , However, this recommendation 
These are only a few of the of the Gajendragadkar Com- 
severa] cases that can be cited to . mittee was rejected, and instead 
prove the point that in spite of it was made known that ICAR's 
the initial hue and cry raised over reorganisation, based on a differ- 
+ the suicide of Vinod Shah (in fact ent report, the Sarkar Committee 
i earlier two othér icultural Report, which had never in- 
' . scientists, M.T. Joseph of the quired into the shocking irregal- 
IARI and 5.5. Batra of National ' arities of  ICAR, would be 
Dairy Research Institute, Banga- ^ considered. As several icultura] - 
T : lore, bad also been driven to scientists asked in rightful indign- - 
Reet disclosures of the affairs taking such extreme steps), the ation, what was the need of 
of the Bio-chemjstry Division farm scientists continue to work . appointing the Gajendragadkar 
of tke Indian ` Agricultural in the same stifling working con- Committee and wasting so much 
Researh Institute (LARI) in ditions as before. In fact, soon effort and money if the Sarkar 
Delhi, have prompted some scien- after the death of Vinod Shah, Committee’s report was to be 
tists working there to demand organised efforts had been set in followed. . : ` 
а judicial inquiry. This has motion to resist a probe into the- In addition, the Gajendra- 
brougtt to the fore the unfor- functioning of these research’ ins- райкаг Committee had clearly 
tunate fact that six years after the — titutes., 3 . noted: "In the present circum- 
* public outcry over Vinod Shah's Initially even the appointment stances where a crisis of character 
suicide due to frustration in his of a high-level.committee was апі confidence seems to -haye 
profesional life as an agricul- resisted, but when this could not overtaken the entire administra- . 
tural scientist, the working condi- ^ be«avoided, attempts'were made tion of the ICAR, it is absolutel 
tions cf farm scientists have not to limit its scope of inquiry, and necessary _that recruitment of. 
improved. . : cases of past victims of injustice’ personnel in all the institutes with 
` According tb written com- were deliberately excluded from the ICAR should revért to the 
laints submitted to the Agricul its purview. When, however, іп - · UPSC”. ‘This recommendation 
Es ала Home Ministers, it has spite of its several limitations, the was also rejected and instédd a 
been а: that two scientists commjttee came out with ап. special . Agricultural Scientists’ 
working in this division of IARI indictment of the working and ^ Recruitment Board was set up. 
had-ircurred the wrath of the affairs of these institutions, ‘Although it was supposed to 
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Fonction as an "dndependent re- 
cruitment agency”, hardly anyone 
took such claims at'their face 
value. It was to function as a 
wing of the ICAR, and the staff 
of the Recruitment Board was 
ICAR staff governed by ICAR. 


. The recruitment rules to Бе 


followed by the Board were fram- 









ed by ICAR. Since the Board 
was created without any statute, 
and since most of its powers were 
concentrated in the hands of its 
Chairman, it became a one-man 
show answerable to none but 


controlling the destinies of thous- ` 


ands of scientists working under 
САК. | 
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- Alter the initiation of the AT. 
India Agricultural: Research | Ser- 
vices, decision was taken to ent- 
rust its recruitment also to this: 
Board, with this concentration of 
power, the scope for hepotism and 
victimisation in ad ng or des- 
troying the careers of agricultural 
scientists, through 
only. 


A major. factor карайды Чог 
the widespread professional frus- ‘ 
tration among, scientists гі B: 
from Vinod Shah's death to, 
present-day, have been the Tani. 
fold checks and restrictions placed 
on, scientists by the Division 
Heads. Some scientists have been 
favoured at the expense of others | 
їп matters of, staff, equipment, 
research funds and opportunities 
vf professional advancement, 

For this purpose the position 


‘of Division Heads has been a key 


one, The foisting of their own 
candidates on this post by the 
id authorities in the ICAR 

provided them a leverage 


o which their influence can .: 


be exerted ia numerous ways. 
This ‘system has brought, to 
prominence several yes-men who: 
have had no qualms about pass- 
ing unscientific data and conduct- ' 
ing dpbious research to fit іп with 
the line of thinking or the results 
achieved by some higher-up 
scientists. At same time ‘the 
voice of those who have , adopted 


'an open and questioning attitude 


to the dubious research being 
conducted around them has been 
satisfied. 


In such an atmosphere, thero's ` 


little wonder that professional 
integrity and excellence has been’ 
the first casuality. The periodical 
exposure of one bogus research 
project after another, from “‘shar- 
bati sonara” to “buffalo-cancer”, 
hds only too readily proved. 

. “I think that a time has come 


again that a scientist will have to 
sacrifice his life in disgust so that ~ 


others may get proper treatment" 
wrote Vinod Shah in his suicide- 
note on May 4, 1972. 

‚ Sad to say, the efforts ' set into . 
mótion to redeeth the lot of farm ` 
scientists were nipped in the bud 
oF the farm eden The working 

ео овер 

by the samé problems 
past... 
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Camp David Compact: Its Significance 


From an Arab Journalist in Lebanon 


AMP David Accords, and the proposed and almost 

imminent Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty which 
has been negotiated in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the United States, have serious implications 
for all the revolutionary and anti-imperiaist forces in 
the Arab world, specially those of the “belt” coun- 
tries, and not without consequences of far-reaching 
effect то revolutionary forces in the whole world. 

The developments acquire a particular importance 
at this juncture when the Arab region is witnessing 
a number of fundamental transformations as a result 
of the . mperialist-Israeli thrust to rearrange the con- 
ditions in the Arab area in order to better fit in their 
atrateg c interests and objectives. Therefore, the last 
act in Sadat's protracted negotiations, described by 
the fre :dom-loving Arabs as treason and perfidy, was 
performed from the vantage ground of fundamental 
changes and preparations that enveloped the whole 
area but, more specifically, Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon. 

In fact, Sadat could not have launched this last 
venture without the hard blows that have been dealt 
to the struggle of the Lebanese and Palestinian 
peoples, and without the transmutation that all insti- 
tution; of the ian system — political military 
and cultural — had undergone, in order to prepare 
the g-ound for the complete surrender to imperi- 
alism and to move into the stage of open and 
arrogent alliance with it and dependent on it. Conse- 


quent y, the peaceful settlement is not confined to . 


the kzal recognition of Israel, and the readjustment 
of the frontiers with it, but is, in essence, the restor- 
ation by imperialism, especially US imperialism, of 
its complete control and hegemony over Arab land. 

This conclusion is based on the nature of the 
developments after the Second World War when the 
impecialist control in a number of Arab countries 
was dislodged by the sway ofthe liberation move- 
ment; in former colonies. The post-war era was 
charecterised by the rise of the Socialist group and 
the decline of the Anglo-French imperialism, and the 
consequent emergence of US imperialism as the 
leader of the imperialist camp in a bid to control the 
former bases of the ageing imperialist powers. 

At the same time, the Fgyptan bourgeoisie, led and 
spea-headed by the young army officers who took 
power in 1952, managed to contról the politica] and 
economic pres and thwart the US imperialist 
attempt to infiltrate these spheres and attain ascend- 
ancy. The establishment of Israel, at that juncture, 
posed a direct menace to the interests of the rising 
Arab bourgeoisie and further intensified the contra- 
dictions between it and imperialism. The success, 
therefore, of the Arab bourgeoisie to wrest authority 
withn its own national boundaries and its own 
markets, at the time of decline їп Anglo-French 
imperialism, and support of the Soclalist world, had 
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driven US imperialism to seek the gradual approach 
of steady encirclement, pressure and subversion, 
depending on the deep-seated propensity of the 
bourgeois economy of this system to cling to the 
apron-strings of the world capitalist market. 

In fact, no bourgeois system can survive without 
binding itself to the world capitalist market. The 
emergence of the Arab bourgeoisie and its consolid- 
ation had, moreover, coincided with the crisis that 
the world capitalist system was undergoing and 
which, according to the imperialist law of distribution 
of labour, imposed on these rising classes a role of 
abject dependence. More serious still, it had expres- 
sed itself in their inability to build a cohesive econo- 
mic base for and aggressive capitalist system, what 
they got was a system that was being constantly 
rocked by financiál and market crises. 

These are the stages їп the development of a class 
and an economic system. It would be a grave 
mistake to assume that when Sadat shed the anti- 
imperialist posture of Nasser, he was representing 
adverse class interests or had suddently shifted over 
to the opposite camp. 

Road to Camp David: Sadat, however, had to 
painstakingly work to pave the way for this act of 
surrender. Не liquidated Egypt's relations with the 
Soviet Union and the Socialist countries, and forged 
an mtermarriage between the public and the private 
sectors along with the restoration tó power of the 
old bourgeoisie to lend credence and support to the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie that had evolved during 
the Nasser regime. 

Sadat made his peace with US imperialism, 
hailing Nixon, Kissinger, and now Carter, as all 
being his good friends, sharing his cherished affini- 


‚ ties of piety, Cod-fearmg and crusading spirit against 


the menace of “world Communism". He entered 
into alliance with Arab reaction in Saudi Arabia, 
Oman and Morocco, courted the Shah of Iran, 
expressed solidarity and offered military assistance 
to Mobuto of Zaire and other counter-revolution- 
aries and enemies of the people in Africa and Asia, 
while assiduously transforming the institutions at 
home to accommodate these new policies. 

He shrugged away Arab and free-world accusations 
of Israel as "colonial", “racist” and “expansionist”, 
as archaic and irrelevant, and expressions of mutual 
mistrust. Israel’s concern for security, according to 
him, was the outcome of a “psychological batrier” 
which he proposed to break, and claimed he did 
that with his humliating visit to Jerusalem. He 
absolved Israel of its pronounced enmity towards 
the Arabs, justified its aggressive political and mili- 
tary acts, claiming, in apologia that the US held 
99 per cent of the cards and the Soviet Union none. 
Simultaneously, he would deplore Begin’s obduracy 
and at times would vow to all sundry that he would 


never conclude a separate treaty, would not concede 
ап inch of territory, and would never relinquish the 
pan-Arab commitment for an independent Palestine 
state under the leadership of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation (PLO). - 

This duplicity was fully exposed with the release 
of the texts of the two Camp David accords. They 
contained the obvious declarations which were 
decried even by some sections of the Western press. 
The fact is that there is no hard-and-fast linkage 
between the two agreements and that, only one of 
them is subject to implementation in the form of a 
separate treaty with Egypt. The absence of any 
mention of the Golan Heights and Jerusalem, the 
absence of any definition of the status of the 
West Bank and Сата after the stipulated five years, 
the silence over the fifty or so Jewish settlements 
there, the implied permenancy of the Israeli military 
presence, the explicit lack of any reference to the 
PLO and the very vague one to Palestinians living 
outside the two areas, and, above all, the far 
serious implication that the accords give Israel 
the advantage- of having neutralised the most 
powerful Arab military force in the region — all 
this show that it is nothing but unswervingly carry- 
ing out of the US line that goes back to the Johnson 
Administration. 

US knows that Egyapt was the only Arab country 
that could unilaterally confront Israel, and so it had 
to be neutralised and isolated. Henry Kissinger, 
, during the Nixon administration organised Sinai I 
and П. And now President Carter has produced а 
Sinai III. : 

Military Ramífications: The military implications 
of the Camp David accords are even more ominous. 
The Foreign Report (published by London Economist) 
wrote on September 20, 1978: 


“Sadat was told (at Camp David) that Nin the Amefican view 
nothing but collaboration between America, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Israel could provide the muscle needed to contain 
Soviet expansion and remove tlo threat that hangs most 
immediately over Saudi Arabia, Iran and Sudan. Referring to 
the various discreet ways In which Egypt and Israel have 
collaborated in шшр and military spheres since the 
Libyan-Soviet build-up & t Egypt 

Americans proposed to expand this collaboration.” 


The far-reaching military significance of the Camp 
David accords emerges from some of its clauses. 
Israel is to hand over to t the fivo giant air 
bases nean Al-Arish and at Rafeh, complete as they 
stand, apart from electronic equipment. The agree- 
ment states that the bases will be handed over for 
civilian purposes only and will be available to all 
nations. Given, however, their strategic value for 
the Red Sea and the Horn of Africa, and with a 
careful reading of the military clauses, speculations 
by the Western press that an agreement has been 
reached that they would continue to be used for 
military purposes jomtly by the Americans, the 
Israelis, and the Egyptians seems a certainty. The 
military clauses that lend credence to this conclusions 


are: \ 
Clause D; The Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of 


Aqaba are international waterways which will be - 


30, 


at the end. of 1976, the’ 


open to all nations for unimpeded and non- 
Ae е freedom of navigation and over-flight; 
an 

Clause E: A highway will be constructed between 
Sinai and Jordan near Eilat with guaranted free and 
peaceful passage for E and Jordan. 

“Freedom of отет t" is {һе key phrase in 
Clause D. It means that US and Israel will be 
entitled to fly military planes over the entire Red 
Sea area without hindrance from the Peyptlans. 

Clause E may be even more far-reaching in its 
military implications. At first glance, it is hard to 
understand why Israel has agreed to a highway 
being built on its territory to link Sinai with Jordan. - 
Similar schemes in the past involved a possible link 
to the Mediterranean for Jordan. 

The explanation is again military. The new high- 
way is intended to link with the new road network 
the Israelis have built over the past 18 months across 
the Sinai desert towards the Suez Canal. This, in 
turn, links up with the Egyptian military roads and 


.the tunnels that are being built under the Suez 


Canal The new highway will also connect at a 
point north of Aqabe, the road the Americans are 
building for the Saudis from Tabouk to Amman, 
which is capable of carrying armoured vehicles. The 
new highway across Israel could be viewed, in this 
context, as a part of a network of strategic roads 
that would enable military convoys to move at great 
8 between Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Israel and 
Jordan. = 

Further, the Americans have undertaken to build 
for Israel two new air bases in the Negev desert, 
bigger than those it is relinquishing in Sinai. Each 
of the new bases will cost about one billion dollars, 
A further three billion dollars will be earmarked for 
the estimated cost of pulling the vast Israeli military 
apparatus out of Sinai and re-establishing it in new 


' bases. A sum of five billion dollars will be set aside 


by the Americans for re-equipping the Egyptian 
army. f 

On the fifth anniversary of the October War, 
Sadat had his parading forces in Ismalia point their 
guns, in a symbolic gesture, away from Israel and 
towards Libya. We are told fu by Arnand de 
Borchgrave of the Newsweek (October 23, 1978) 
that most of the ian forces in Sinai are now 
being moved to the Western military district on the 
Libyan border, and that this strategic deployment 
was опо of the secret — verbal — understandings 
reached at Camp David between Sadat and Jimmy 


Carter. 

He tells us further that in view of Sadat’s alarm 
at recent developments in the area D DU g 
Ethiopia, South “Yemen, Afghanistan and Iran, 
projecting the erosion of the reactionary forces, 
Carter assau Sadat’s fear by maintaining at ` 
Camp David that nothing short of tacit on 
among the US, t, Israel, Iran and Sandi Arabia 
was needed to contam this new development. 

He underscored, according to Borchgrave, “a 
more muscular US foreign policy” construed around 
& series of secret pled none of which was com- 
mitted to paper and which included ding 
cooperation between the intelligence services зра 
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Egypt and Israel and arming both countries in such 


a way a3 would enable them to suppress liberation ` 


and progressive movements in both Arab countries 
and East Africa. f 

RescHon to Accords: Saudi Arabia reaction to the 
Camp David Accords pointed in several directions 
at once. In overall terms, it described the Camp 
David egreements as “ап unacceptable formula for 
definitive ” but centred its criticism on the 
"West E framework because “it did not make 
absolutely clear Israeli intention to withdraw from 
all Arab territories it occupied, including Jerusalem". 
It critizised it further for failing to give the Pales- 
tinians the right to set up their own state and for 
ignoring the PLO. 


aving dispensed with this lip-service to traditiohal ` 
Arab postures, the Saudis went a long way to endorse ` 


the bileteral arrangement by saying that it was not 
opposed to Egypt's efforts to regain its occupied ter- 
ritories “by way of armed struggle or through peace- 
ful efforts". Ала having thus ofiered a sop to Syria 
and tho PLO and then to Egypt, it went on to praise 
President Carter's peace efforts in West Asia, and 
finally took up a constant theme of Saudi strategy, 
the need for Arab unity on important issues. - 

Through oil and finance and alliance with US im- 
perialism, the Saudi role all along has been to main- 
tain and solidify an Arab front geared to the 
containment and suppression of liberation and pro- 
gressive movements and the final liquidation. of 
Soviet presence in the area. Saudi Arabia’s affable 
hostilizy to Sadat was due more to the fact that his 
unilateral move threatened to shatter this kind of 
solidarity while, at the same time, by dealing straight 
with the imperialist overlord he seemed to undermine 
Saudi intermediary role as US broken im the Arab 
area, : 

The statement issued by the Jordanian Cabinet in 
reaction to the Camp David arrangements predicta- 
bly took a somewhat harder line. In an allusion to 
the West Bank framework, it said that it was not 
bounc morally or legally by agreements to which it 
had not been a party. Like Saudi Arabia, it criticised 
moves that weakened Arab unity. 

Butthe West Bank and Gaza strip framework 
preserted King Hussein with a difficult choice. He 
could. оп the one hand, continue to abide by -tho 
resolution of the Arab Summit in Rabat of 1974, 
whick somewhat euphorically affirmed “Һе right of 
the Palestinian people to establish an independent 
national authority under the leadership of the PLO 
...over all liberated territory" implying that the PLO 
had -he responsibility for retrieving and ruling any 
such -erritory. King Hussein, although hurt by this, 
subsequently found this pan-Arab commitment a use- 
ful excuse for concentrating on the capitalist deve- 
lopment of the East Bank. On the other hand, he 
сошс join the negotiating process with Israel, as 
outlined in the Camp David agreement, over the 
West Bank. But crucial in this would be an assu- 
rance from Saudi Arabia of continued financial and 

litical support and from Syria that it would not 
be actively hostile. А РЕ 

The conclusion of a bilateral peace treaty with 
Egyrt will not in any way mean that either the 'US 
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or Israel has given up its original quest of a compre- 
hensive settlement enveloping the whole area. We 
should expect in the days and months to come inten- 
sified efforts to prepare the ground for forcing the 
Eastern Front in the same direction by exerting 
increasing pressure and more deterinined operations 
for the final liquidation of the Palestinian resistance 
and the Lebanese nationalist movement. 

Impact in Egypt: While we do not discount the 
possibility of Sadat being a direct CIA agent as 
alleged in Arab countries, the facts remains that he 
came up-not from outside the class in power but 
from inside it, to.rule in its name and serve its in- 


-terests. It is true that he has shed some of the anti- 


imperialist symbols and slogans of Nasserism, but 
that process had already started discreetly before he 
assumed power and under Nasser himself. 

Sadat’s contribution was to intensify this trend 
through an *open-door" economic policy, the inter- 
marriage between private and public capital for the 
benefit of the former, the restoration to power of 
figures, and purging all political, 
economic and social institutions as well as the mass 
media of all progressive elements. It is obvious, 
however, that the formulations of Camp David 
would enforce more steps along this road which are 
being already initiated in order to bring Egypt com- 
pletely and irretrievably under the complete and 
absolute control of foreign capital. 

The inter-related reactionary policies of the regime 
in all political, economic and military spehres today 
indicates dismal bankruptcy. All attempts to cover ` 
and beautify its rotten core have failed. Ideological 
suppression is replaced by the stark naked suppres- 
sion by brute force. And yet we seo every day new 
evidence of the objective march of class conflict 
asserting itself forcefully and increasingly. 
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Tur Camp David accords represent a turning point 
in the establishment of the Pax Americana, at the 
core of which stands the entry of Israel into an Arab 
reactionary alliance charged with safeguarding 
imperialist interests in the area against the threat 
posed to them by the Arab revolutionary forces and 
the world liberation movement. 7 

The multiple lines of communication between 
Cairo ‘and Jerusalem, relations at alll levels and co- 
operation initially in the military and intelligence 
fields; is an attempt to assert the colonialist Israeli 
reality in defiance of the historical Arab rejection of 
this imposed entity. Sadat has successfully bulldozed ' 
the road between Arab capitals and Jerusalem. He has 
effected such reactionary transformations in Egypt 
that it became citade of counter-revolution and a 
fundamental pillar for the Afro-Arab reactionary 
alliance. All those who idly ponificate that Saudi 
Arabia is disenchanted with Sadat, or that the US 
would dispense with him now that he has outlived 
his use, should disabuse their minds of such fallacies 
and illusions. ` 

Sadat and his ruling junta have all the qualific- 
ations to continue their services for the reactionary 
alliance and for world imperialism. C] 
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` HONGKONG LETTER 
(Continued from page 7) ' 
ed 45 million tons, Chinese grain 


production has barely kept pace 
with the increase in population. 


AMRUTANJANI 


Your medicine chest for aches. colds and sprains Mile 
Rub а little soothing Amrutanjan on your aches. colds 





This has in turn necessitated fam and sprains. And in minutes you'll find its ten excellent 
large-scale imports of wheat from B medicaments working to make you feel better, ^... 
the US, Canada, Australia and Available in jars, bottles and low cost compact tins: E 
Argentina in recent years. ‚ . 

Last China imported seven | | Amrutanjan. A trusted home remedy for over 80 years. 
million tons of wheat from. its ' Amrutanjan Limited i DE 


foreign suppliers. This year | jx f an . 
buy 8.1 million tons of wheat T ў 7 
and corn for delivery before 
December. Out of this 3.5 

` million tons of wheat and 1.4 
million tons of corn will come 
from the US Some observers 
етресї tbis year's Chinese grain 
imports to touch as high as 10 
million tons. 

US Agriculture Secretary Bob 
‘Bergland who visited China 

. earlier this month, came away 
with the impression that the 
“Chinese are in a shopping 
mood". ‘His stated aim was ie 
explore long-range export market 
for US gram in China, since the 
problem ofsmut in US wheat, 
which the Chinese had complained | ' 
about, had been sorted out. As 
the new regime in Peking wants ; NE 
to improve the living standards of І КОТАМ] 
the people, sustained food im-. . RE 
ports for years to come are con- 
sidered likely. 

These matters will no doubt be 
discussed by several.Congressional 
delegations which are due to v: ы 
visit China between now and the 37 
beginning of the next Congress 
early next year. » 

China's declared aim is to 
achieve food self-sufficiency by 
1985, when the planners expect to 
produce 400 million tons of food- 
grains, with the annual average 
growth pegged at between , four 
and five per cent. This plan 18, 
considered rather ambitious, if 
not impracticable, by foreign 
analysts who point out the effects 
of droughts and floods in recent 





Milliozs of bur Fellow Citizens are in 
distress after the recent floods 


THEY NEED HELP! 
GIVE GENEROUSLY! 


Send your contributions to 







years, е . . . ` 
With the Chinese emphasis оп, Prime Minister's National 

ipcreased consumption and export: А 

of processed and packaged food- . Relief Fund 

stuff, large-scale imports of food- 

grain could continue even beyond 


1985 [T cm Block, New Delhi-110011 
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, SUPPLEMENT ON FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


11. BREZHNEV'S 1973 VISIT TO INDIA. 


2a V ux OF ИИ 
Soviet-Indian Relations 


This ccntribution is based on an interview given to Novosti 
Chairman 


Govier-Indian relations show that very close and 
dive-sified contacts can exist Бегис, states with 
differing social systems when their policy serves the 
interests of the struggle for peaco and the sccurity 
of nations and against aggression and oppression in 
whatever form, i4 vh when both states are profoundly 
interested in establishing friendly relations and in 
. maintaining peace, stability throughout the world. 

*Relations between the Soviet Union and India 
strengthened by the Friendship Treaty are fruitful 
, and meny-sided. They include cooperation in many 
‚ economic, scientific, cultural and artistic fields, and 
this cooperation is extensive, stable and -mutually 
benefic al. It also covers cooperation in the field 
of international affairs, which is aimed solely at 
promoting world peace,” baid Leonid Brezhnev in a 
speech during Prime Minister Moree Desai’s visit 
to the USSR last year. 

S mention should be made ‘of Soviet-Indian 
trade, economic, scientific, and technical contacts. 
The USSR helped India, to build more than 50 
industrial enterprises апі. other projects in the 
major branches of the publié sector of economy, the 
system of education, etc. Such major industrial 
гв iron and steel works in Bhilai and 

karo, machine-building plants at Ranchi, Hardwar 
and Durgapur, and many other enterprises which 
have become the symbols of Soviet-Indian friend- 
ship, ате known throughout the world. These enter- 
рше ше large quantities of steel, pig iron, 
rolled ferrous metal. um, oil, coal, iron ore, 
as well as uptodate metallurgical, power-engineering, 
mining, and other equipment, 

Good Foundation: Soviet-Indian economic Cooper- 
ation got a good foundation for its expansion five 
years Ego. During, Leonid Brezhnev's visit to India, 


both sides signed an agreement on the further devel- 
opment of Soviet-Indian economic and trade co- 
operation. In accordence with the agreement, the 
USSR helped to prepare s draft a un for a copper 
complex in Malanjkhan Soviet aid an oil 
refinery is being built in Male major projects -of 


-the Indian coal industry are being designed, an. 


underground railway is being built in Calcutta, and . 
several other projects are being erected. 

` Soviet-Indian trade has. also yielded spectacular 
results. Over the past decade alone commodity 
circulation between the two countries has increased 
four-fold, reaching about 930' million" roubles last 
year. The 1976-1980 trade agreement is being un- 
swervingly fulfilled. It is an instance of the success- 
ful implementation of the joint Soviet-Indian 
Declaration, signed on November 29, 1973, on a 
50 per. cent to 100 per cent increase'of the volume 
of trade between the two countries; by 1980. It is 
symptomatic that apart from her traditional exports 
- - tea, spices, jute and articles made of it, etc. — - 
the Soviet Union purchases in India increasingly 
more of her industrial goods — rolled metal, mach- , 
jnery and equipment, automobile fittings, etc. India 
imports Soviet equipment, fertilisers, oil,, petroleum 
producté and other goods needed for the develop- 
ment of her national economy. 

New Forns of Cooperation: Tho > policy pursued by 
the two friendly states in making their equitable and 
mutually advantageous cooperation even more fun- 
damental and perfect, was encouraged during Prime 
Minister Desai's visit to USSR. Both sides agreed 
then to draft a lon s urs programme of economic, 
trade, scientiflc, and technical cooperation in 1978. 
Major attention will be devoted in the 
to the further improvement and development ofthe 
traditional trends of Soviet-Indian: cooperation and 
the establishment of new forms in it, like the buil- 
ding of enterprises оп а compensatory basis, joint 
design, construction of industrial and other projects 
in the third countries, and cooperation апа 


( Contd.) 
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1 
specialisation in production, : 

"The fourth session of the intergovernmental Soviet- 
Indian Commission on Economic, Scientific, and 
Technical Cooperation, held in, March 1978, resolved 

‘to set up a special working group on the prepar- 
ation of a draft long-term poem me. In accor- 
dance with the decisions of inter-governmental 
Commission, joint groups of experts are working, in 
India and the USSR, on the preparation of pro 

: als concerning Soviet-Indian cooperation in various 
fields. They are: ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
machine-building: coo on in production, geo- 
logy, the light, the food, and the medical industries, 
irrigation, agricalture, cox ion in third countries, 
trade, scientific and technical cooperation, etc. 

One of the biggest Asian states, India. plays an 
outstanding part in the struggle for peace, against 
the arms race, and for disarmament. Precisely these 
problems are most vital nowadays. And it is all the 
, more pleasant to note that the Soviet Union and 

India have identical views ‘on. many topical inter- 
national problems. The joint Declaration, 
during Prime Minister Desai’s visit to the USSR, 
sets fourth clear prospects for cooperation between 
the two friendly states. Leonid Brezhnev, speaking 
at the dinner given in hondur of Prime Minister 

' Desai, said: . | 

“ relations provide a good example of peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different social systems 
-and are an important factor promoting iron and 
stability in Asia and throughout the world. As these 
т К 
! 
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relations develop, deep friendship between -he poo- 


' ples of the two great countries — the Soviet Union . 


and India — is taking: shape and growing stronger 
on the basis of mutual respect and mutual trust. And 
we are confident that this friendship willliveon for 


Guarantee of World Peace: The' Sbviet Union 
shows in practice its resolution to continue strength- 
ening its equitable and mutually advantageous co- 
operation with India on the basis of the bilateral 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Cooperat.on. At 


the same time it is noted. with satisfaction in the , 


USSR that the Indian leaders highly 
Soviet foreign policy of peace and t 
support rendered by the USSR to India in the mat- 


te the 


ters of vital importance to her. All this shows that, ` 


Soviet-Indian relations are those of friendship and 


equality. Their basis is formed not by transitory ` 
factors or time-serving considerations, but by the: 


long-term, reliable and fundamental ‘interests of: the 
two great nations and states, their mutual interest in 
the: guarantee of world peace and security, their 
mutual trust, of sovereignty and ‘territorial 
integrity and n-interference into the -nternal 
affairs of each other.  , | 

The unshakability of the typical features of Soviet- 
Indian relations, which add to their stability, was 
corroborated during the visit of Leonid Brezànev to 
India in November 1973 as well as dyring the visit 
of Prime Minister: Desai to the Soviet Urion in 
October 1977.0 : 
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Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.] 


fe 

U Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedle 
chatn-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clotnes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 
— A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies пке ALTIN, CLAES and 
others are now made avaiab!a to Garment 

Industry in India E 
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4 This Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, class 8332 
is the product of over 100 years of experience and 
research of ALTIN factory In the manufacture 
and development of garment making machinery. 


Exporter : Sote Seting ents 
UNWETECHNA T WANEKLAL MFG, 
еен mb (СО. LTD. 


Auseenhandeleg 
DDR-198 Bern, Mohrenstr, 53/54 Veewan Mannon, Dinchrw Vechhe Rd. 
German Demoorsucs Rapeblio Bombay £07 220 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 





Cosmetics and Old Hags 


TE is typical of the current style of poli- 
tical functioning that at the deliberations 
ofthe National Executive of the Janata 
Party — on-going as these lines are being 
written '— ЖК уы aia черле E 2 
e status, mu elligerence and ta 
on cheat discipline should have gained 
precedemce over socio-economic policies 
and their implementation which were to 
have been taken up in earnest. Stray notes 
like those of George Fernandes and pious 
~ declarations about decentralisation, eradi- 
i cation of unemployment, poverty and 
iteracw, Workers’ participation in manage- 
ent ard so on, hardly lead us anywhere. 
ine sentiments, after all, have been heard 
for too long to be taken seriously by the 
people — from the “Socialist Pattern of, 
. Society” to “Garibi Hatao" to the pro- 
‘mised millennium for the *kisan" which 
has come to mean different things to dif- 
ferent reople. 

If the Janata Party leadership believes 
that Indira Gandhi’s populism can be 
fought by its own special brand of popul- 
ism, disappointment lies ahead. At least 
some of the failings of the Janata Party 
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and Government have been listed by some 
of the party’s prominent leaders, from 
Chandra Shekhar downwards. The argu- 
ment advanced by some that the Janata 
Party’s image has suffered erosion only 
because its achiévements in office have not 
been sufficiently publicised, is absurd. If 
the implementation of policies and pro- 
grammes have an impact on the masses for 
whom they are meant, is propaganda by 
the media really necessary? The general 
feeling is that the present Government із. 
carrying on the lopsided tradition uea- 
thed by the previous Government and has 
not proved equalto taking the bold deci- 
sions that adherence to- its manifesto 
promises would call for. 

Apart from the confusion sought to be 
created by the Indira Congress and her 


- admirers in the other Congress, the fact 


remains that even within the Janata Party 


` there is conflict over basic economic and 


social issues. The attack mounted by Sub- 
ramanian Swamy and V.K. Malhotra on 
George Fernandes is a pointer to the pre- 
valent P dichotomy which obviously cannot 
be resolved by any consensus formulations. 
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Rights Respected Anywhere? о CIA 
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Capitalist Development 
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Stress on the minimum needs pro e 
and antyodaya or on the public distribu: 
tion system or creation of job opportuni- 
ties forthe growing numbers of unemployed 
people.is correct; but the basic question 
awaiting answer is whether the Janata Party 
isin a position, by itself or with support 
from others, to ensure the implementation 
atthe grass-roots level of such programmes. 


There is nothing to show that depend- 
~ ence on the bureaucratic a tus in these 
spheres, loudly condemned in past by many 


now occupying the seats of power, has been 
reduced. The contrary would seem to be 
the case. The result can only be more and 
more promises to lull the people and less 


and less positive action at every level that 
matters. Erosion of credibility is a direct 
consequence, and harping on Indira 


Gandhi’s misdeeds without furnishing 

. evidence of a different way of functioning, 

can never take the Janata Party or Gov- 
ernment very far. 

The criticism about the growth of big 

- business houses and encouragement given 

to multinationals even under the. Janata 

. dispensation may be meant to downgrade 

a icular Minister or a group, but that 

it has an element of truth is indispensable. 


- : ^"Indigenous research and development in 


„science and technology — including nuclear 
— have suffered grievously, and whatever 
.may be the claims made by the top leaders, 
the fact remains that the prices of many 
essential commodities have gone up con- 
siderably, causing immense hardship to the 
poor who have always received lip sym- 
.pathy but little or no relief over long years. 
e way labour has been handled, despite 
the presence in the Government of sea- 
soned trade unionists, is a shame. Apart 
from the many incidents to which we have 
referred in earlier issues, and the curious 
case of the Industrial Relations Bill, there 
‘has recently been the instance of inept han- 
dling of the bank employees' agitation — a 
int on which both those who sympath- 
ise with the bankmen and those who do 
not, seem agreed. The Prime Minister is 
yet to learn that threats never work. 
Statistical jugglery regarding the growth 
rate of per-capita income may keep experts 
busy but they can make no impact оп the 
daily lives of the people. The heavily 
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under-played “poverty line" and the 


Bhoothalingam Group's prescription to 
make matters worse for the poor majority 
in the country, are samples of where those 
who rule want to take the country. In the 
rural sector, about which Charan Singh 
and his friends have been making consider- 
able noise, no serious effort has been made 
so far to prevent atrocities against the 
Scheduled and Tribes or to raise 
the level of living of the agricultural wor- 
kers and small and marginal peasants. 
The effort is to intensify rural imbalances 
in the name of those very people who suffer 
most and form the backbone of the rural 
economy, being the actual producers of 
wealth. Amorphous conferences held in a 
glare of publicity — like that оп unorgan- 
ised labour or women workers — can only 
be seen as gimmicks to hide what has 
rightly been described as non-performance. 

The recent conference which discussed 
Centre-State fiscal relations showed that 
attitudes have not changed either at the 
Centre or in the States. That a couple of 
States are showing some initiative is poor 


-consolation in a country so vast, contain- 


ing so many neglected regions and pockets. 
Controversies over “investment planning" 
or “low-cost economy" are of academic 
interest in our present situation which crie4 


the masses. That the masses, by and lar 
do not feel involved and that there 
been no effort to involve them meaning- 
fully through united action by political 
elements committed to the concept must 
be seen as a sad commentary on the pre- 
vailing state of affairs. Vague ideas about 
decentralisation are of no use if there is: a 


.out for positive, radical action ad larg] 


. lack of political will to bring it about step 
Љу step. Political will has always .been 


lacking in this matter, and Janata rule has 
not so far proved different from Congress 
rule if Emergency and the Sanjay mafia 
are forgotten for the moment. RS 
The Janata Government began with the 
promise of bringing those responsible fo: 
Emergency excesses to book without delay. 
And we are stil talking about - special 
courts and the like. It is poor consolation 
that Indira Gandhi’s attempts ta stage а 
come-back have not been as smooth as 


she had expected. The permutations and 
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combinations that are bruited about mean 
little in terms of the people’s welfare and 
progress. There are just no cosmetics that 
can change images, and  image-builders 


and hunters should realise this simple, 


truth. The rise of authoritarian forces can- 
not be fought by political and ideological 
bankruptcy or by holier-than-thou  post- 
ures that look comical rather than impres- 
sive as presumably intended. Neither a 
ban or political donations nor a law on 


l 


defections will change the climate of cor- 
ruption. Only clear-out pro es and 
implementation can, and of these there is 


little sign. От 
Morarji Desai is reported to have said 
about the wages of working journalists that 


ifthe journalists were not satisfied they 


should quit the profession. What of polit- 
icians who cannot deliver the goods? 
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Road Beyond Pnom Penh 
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I5 March 1970 when Cambodian 
Prince Norodom ~Sihanouk 
having been overthrown in a 
military coup by Gen Lon Nol 
sought  assylum in Peking, 
Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai 
assured him: “This is not the end 
of the story; the game has just 


once again 
кш с in Peking сув 

а country іп the han of 
who have toppled’ the Pol Pot 


c 

Neacly nine years and three 
regimes later а Chinese official 
spokesman reaseerting his support 
for the Cambodia of Sihanouk 
and Pol Pot unwittingly echoed 
the lats Zhou's sentiments: “The 
fall of Phnompenh does not 
mean the спі of the war, but the 


Is it mere revolutionary 


rhetoric to pacify a fallen ally and 


Eniai's China was instrumental 
in supporting Khmer Rouge and 


them to power in 1975. ' 


Buf those were different days. 
Vietnamese and Khmers were 
allies and China was backing 


The well-known China specialist has 
used tte new transliteration of Chinese 
names as enforced by the Chinese 
Goverament from January 1, 1979. 


Pa 
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* borders with 


V. G. KULKARNI 


regimes. 

had the Vietnamese and Laotian 
hinterland to operate from. Even 
the Sino-Soviet differences were 
somewhat su in the com- 
mon hope of installing friendly 
Communist regimes in Indo- 


china. 

The strategic picture has since 
pet teed d 
and China: at loggerbeads an 
Hanoi firmly in the Soviet camp 


would be unlikely to sanctu- 
ary to Pol Pot's \ 
Analysts doubt whether Deng's 


China would want to risk back- 
ing а costly and tenuous guer- 
тШа effort in Cambodia, given 
its preoccupation with a domes- 
tic programme of rapid economic 
modernisation. Reoent large-scale 
military m by China on its 

etnam and Laos 
could have "helped deter Hanoi 
if only the Pol Pot forces had put 
up enough resistance, gaining 
time to internationalise the con- 
fict. But Pnom Penh fell even 
before such build-up could be 
fully completed. 

Diplomatic observers also rule 
out direct Chinese military action 
‘against Vietnam. Moreover, the 
Soviet-Vietnamese Treaty with its 
defence clause would bring 


` Moscow into the бау if China 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


' were to attack Vietnam. A 


spokesman for the US State 
Department has said that his 
"chief concern was that a local 
conflict should'nt broaden into 
an international conflict" Its 


words in condemning Hanoi at 
the UN Security Council, Prince : 
Sihanouk says China will not 
directly get involved in armed 
operations in Cambodia. The 
Prince’s statement dovetailed Vice 
Premier Deng Xiaoping who told 
reporters two days before 
Pnom Penh felt that the Cam- 
bodians did not need Chinese 
military advisors as “they are 
rich in revolutionary experience." 
The Chinese are also beset with 
tbe problem of differences bet- 
iur Pol Pot RO dens who 
expressed t 
with the d rene 
licies of Pol Pot and said that 
was а virtual prisoner of the 
Khmer Rouge in Pnom Penh for 
over three years. He even sug- 
gested that he might seek asylum 
m Beijing and eventually in 
Paris. With Sihanouk wavering 
and Pol Pot and his colleagues 
being so unpopular, the chances 
of another charismatic national 
leader leading the guerilla move- 
ment а slim. 
If the er Rouge and the 
Chinese still persist, the success of 
guerilla movement in Cambodia 


wil hinge on Thailand's willing- 
ness to afford guerilla sanctuaries 
on its border with Cambodia. 
Last fall Deng Xiaoping and the 
Thai Premier Kriangsak Choma- 
nan reportedly came to such an 
understanding. During the Indo- 
china war the Thais did. give 
such sanctuaries on their border 


becomes adventurous and threa- 
tens Thailand, then its borders 
with the Thais wil become & 
hotbed of guerilla werfare which 
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T= CIA and its links with 
sections of the Indian Press 
figured in Parliament recently 
providing a somewhat comic 
interlude to an otherwise dreary 
Indian political climate. 
The debate was apparently over 
the publication: 
CIA Insider No I in 1978 
News of facts from the Agen- 
cy files 
CIA Interprees 
Tho 24-page publication, pur- 
ing to be the work of “seven 
Journalist volunteers" and ‘‘print- 
ed in Switzerland", was received 
in mail.by many newsmen and 
others here and in some places 
abroad in the summer of 1978. 
Though purporting to have been 
printed in Switzerland, there is 
some reason to believe that it 
emanated from the Federal Re- 


pubic of Germany. While the. 


&uthors remain anonymous, it is 
presumed to be the handiwork of 


the anti-CIA group, that has been © 


active in recent years ever since 
Philip Agee broke with the CIA 
and pablished his expose. There 
is now a regular Washington pub- 
lication that is doing a monthly 
expose of the CIA, its activities 
and agents, 
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s Pot forces could use. The 
to averting such an even- 
tuality lies in the hands of Напоі. 
Analysts do not feelit is in the 
interests of Hanoi and Pnom 
Penh to embark on such a ri 
course without properly consolid- 
ating their hold which may take 
years if the experience of South 
Vietnam is any guide. 

Such anticipated sobriety on 
the part of Hanoi might seem to 
run counter to its recent march 
on Pnom Penh. Hanoi desired a 
pliant neighbour in Pnom Penh, 
like the one Vientaine, over whom 
it could exercise influence, just as 
China wants pliant neighbours on 
its southern in Indochina. 
But the intransigence of Pol Pot, 
bolstered by fervent Chinese sup- 


$: 
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CIA and Newsmen 
C. RAGHAVAN 


The use o tho words “CIA 
Interpress” is perhaps an attempt 
to spotlight the fact that the CIA 

been using and misusing this 
monogram for its subrosa publi- 
cations in some parts of the world. 
Thero is a Swiss photoservice 
agency that is called “Interpress’’. 
There is also the journalists co- 
operative which began as “Inter 
Press Service” and is now the 
“Inter Press Service Third World 
New ›. Ап American 
funded or tion in some parts 
of Europe and Latin America 
used to call itself the Internation- 
al Press Service and use the logo 
IPS to confuse its readers. The 
publication proves or disproves 
nothing. 
‚ The present publication, listing 
some newsmen around the world, 
and some journals around the 
world, was aired in the Rajya 


Sabha by the former Minister of . 


State for Revenue in the Indira 
Gandhi Emergency regime, 
Pranab Mukherjee. The outcry 
raised by him about the CIA 
activities was indeed comic. The 
material dates back to a time- 
period when the country was be- 
ing ruled by Indira Gandhi and 
she had direct responsibility and 
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Vietnam does so, then the ‘slow 
fuse of another Indochina War 
will begin to burn. 'In that event, 
the fall of Phnom Penh will merely 
be the end of one disastrous act 


. and the beginning of another 


equally bloody one in the endless 
war drama of Indochina. 
Pointers at the moment do not 
веет to indicate such a move by 
Hanoi. А 
January 10 


control over the various Indian 
intelligence agencies, including 
the counter-intelllgence opora- 
ons. 


ti | 
Also, Pranab Mnkherjee was 
(and perhaps still is) close to the 
household regime that actually 
ran the Emergency under | Sanjay 
Gandhi and was one of those who 
had access to Indian in 
reports (at least on revenue mat- 


ters). U.S. CIA station chief 
during the in India 
was Paul Kreis and he was 
pretty close to this group and 
certainly has been known to have 
had contacts with Sanjay Gandhi. 
Kuldip Narang who was in the 
household was very friend- 
ly with Kreis Both of them 


left India for USA about the 
same time, very soon after the 
1977 elections. 

The Janata Government's res- 
ponse to the airing of the | 
pamphlet, mentioning some 25 
journalists and eleven journals of 
India, was even more comic. In 
denouncing this ‘‘character-assas- 
ination” from the protected 
forum of Parliament, the Govern- 
ment placed its reliance on the 
replies it had: received from the 
Indian Embassy in Washington 

t 
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and the US Government. 
Now the Janata Government 
t consider itself fairly 
friendly and close to the US 
Government. But do they have 
an agrement with the US 
covering the Jatter’s intelli- 
gence-gathering activities (like 
some al ics a Ja UK or even Iran's 
Shah)? Эт does the Janata Gov- 
ernmen: seriously believe that the 
US and the Y and its external 
spokesman, State Den 
will tell our Em Or South 
Block gbout its intelligence opera- 
tions ir India or its agents, or 
that whenever the US Congress 
and Courts have been told “lies” 
in these matters by US Adminis- 
trations, Indian diplomatic con- 
tacts will elicit the trath? 
Corrsspondents and diplomats 
are generically in the same trade. 
They both collect information, 
process it, and send it back to 
their employers. А correspon- 
dent’s despatches are often pub- 
lished but seldom read. A diplo- 
таб despatches may be read but 
seldom published. Spies are also 
in the 3ame line of business, but 
they do their job on the sly, do 
not acknow their trade, 
| are ap: to be or repudi- 
ated by their employers when 
omg US and Soviet official 
€o not even lose their heads 
days or spend much time 


tions, including parliament pro- 
ceedings. The intelligence work 
involved is in the collating, cross- 

checking and analysis of the 
material, with the help of com- 


puters. 

Th» Western concepts of news 
flows, news values are all tailored 
to what can be sold. The buyers 
are newspapers and broadcasting 
organisations, but increasingly 
even more, private groups — 
commercial and business enter- 

transnational corporations 
and суеп intelligence operations. 
This is primary source material 
for ouch of шеше: n 

Ава а correspon ent, 

“Tit of access” to news sources, 
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I 
can ask questions of sources, 
whether answers are forthcoming 


or not, that diplomats or spies ` 


masquerading in any other pro- 
fession, cannot ask without crea- 
ting other problems. 

U.S. Peace Corpsmen when 


“they returned home used to file 


rd debriefing reports with 
ir headquarters that used to be 
а а and analysed by an 
MIT computer in the old days. 
The CIA has openly acknow- 
ledged that it talks to Americans 
(of all professions) on their return 
from foreign visits and obtains 
information. The Peace 
men from India used to provide 
profiles of our countryside, and 
the many officials and politicians 
in high places whom they easily 
met and conversed with. All this 


‘adds up to an intelligence agency's 


profile of a country. 

The US is not the only Govern- 
ment involved in intelligence 
gathering, though the CIA ТР 
acquired such а Баа name, not so 
much over intelligence gathering 
but its covert operations around 
the world, specially the Third 
World. Every Government has 
its intelligence шко аррага- 
tus. The-soviets, Chinese, British, 
the French, the 
Pakistan, Nepal, all do it in 
India. The Indian Government 
too (hopefully) does it abroad. 
But thescale of operations of 


` each is different, and the US 


with its global operations, and as 
& super-power with vast economic 
and other interests that it is 
trying to safeguard, does it ona 
colossal scale, with the Soviets 
and the Chinese coming far 
behind. 


‘flow of information” and “right 


of access to sources” doctrines of 
the US with its intelligence needs 
has been acknowledged in a 
recent US publication, The US 
and the Debate on the World tnfo- 


mation Order, published by the 


Academy for Educational Dev- 
elopment, Washington DC. It is 
a study funded trom Government. 
In the introduction, speaking 
about ‘ access to news ip the ps 
шо and the Third World", 
study says: ‘Threats 

reporters' rights and E 
their access to news have increa- 


sed in both areas ofthe world. 
The impact has potential dev- 
elopments to the US system which 
depends for enlightened public 
opinion and Government deci- 
sion-making upon private and 
sources of information 
to complement (and check) official 
intelligence” (emphasis added) 

The US Administration and 
its CIA’s intelligence gathering 
operations and connections, home 
grown and foreign, were fairly 
common knowledge even in the 
fifties in India. (So too was the 
Soviet variety). Initially perha 
it was helped by the Cold War 
and the ideological divisions in 
the world, and amongst our 
intellectuals. Bat its crass merce- 
nary overtones too wero no secret. 
The Press Commission in its 
Reportin 1954 has made some 
references to unnamed Indian 
newsmen and their activities. 
From the Report it is clear that 
the source of the Commission's 
knowledge wasthe evidence of 
Indian officials. 

The Indian Government was 
quite aware of the various activi- 
iem the embassies and did 

p& wary суо оп them, and 
the US Embassy was aware 
occasionally of the Indian Gov- 
ernment's awareness of the 
identity of its intelligence opera- 
tives. In one instance in the 
seventies, a US Embassy official 
was asked by his Indian counter- 
part wether “Мг X", tho new 
station chief ofthe CIA, had 
settled down: Since this wasa 
few days after the new man’s 
quiet arrival, the Embassy offi- 
cial was quite unnerved, 

Since journalists have casy 
access to events and men (in 
which foreign Governments are 
interested), intelligence agents 
often masquerade as journalists 
and some journalists are recruited 
into the intelligence service. There 
is even a camraderie of sorts 
between foreign correspondents 

(Continued on page 34) 


The fourth aad conclu 
ding instalment of Nikhil 
Chakravartty's ‘Vietnam 
Vignettes” has been held 
over this week due to lack of 
space, and will appear in the 
next Issue of Mainstream. 









The Distribution of Weil-being ` 


For over six decades, ІТС has been engaged in the pursuit of social well. being : 

through developing national resources —human and economic. Re. 25 lakhs 

aro spent annually on leaf tobacco research. Financial, technicel and managerial. 

assiatance to farmers totals Rs. 6 crores since 1971. As a гози, 20,000 ' ж 
: hectares of crovght.-stricken land in Andhra have boen coaxed Into giving 

7000 farmers a profitable livelihood. Bhadrachalam Paperboerds wil! meet T 

a core sector поса іп a backward area. The Hotels Division is opening up Jobs 

and boosting anciiiary trades, local cottage crafts and tourism. |, 

The export oriented Foods Division is establishing Indlan products abroad. | 

Corporate export figures today stand at Re. 33 crores. In the r 

traditional businósses, annual bonus has long been linked 

with productivity. Individuais are sharpening their skills in the 

Company's training schools. In the Tobacco Division,the 

маде bill.ratio between the highest paid unionised 

employee and a director has been trimmed to 

1:3.5. This Is development. 





I.T.C. Limited 


i The best means of growth come from within 








Are 

Human Rights 
Respected 
Anywhere? 


GOBINDA MUKHOTY 


' General Assembly of 


+: О December 10, 1978, the thirtieth anniversary 
of UN the Declaration of Human Rights was 
obzerved. 

Articles 13, 55 and 62 of the UN Charter lay 
down that the United Nations shali 'promote “ani- 
versal respect for; and observance of, Human Rights 
ani Fundamental Freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion". 

Noble sentiment indeed. Ви аз, in spite of the 
Charter, human rights wero being violated in almost 
all UN member states, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was sponsored by the United Nations 
in 1948. This Declaration contains 10 Articles, 
which are given below: . 

1. All human beings are born free and equal in 
diznity and rights. They are endowed with reason 
ard conscience and should act towards one another 
in a spirit of brotherhood. 

2. Everyono is entitled to all the rights and free-^ 
doms set forth in the Declaration, without distinc- 


^ Author is Chairman, Coordinating Committee, People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties, Delhi. 
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tion of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, lan Р 
religion, political or other opinion, national or в 
origin, property, birth or other status.... z 

3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and sec- 
urity of person. ` 

4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
те and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all 
their forms. 

5.'No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment 4 


6. Everyone has the 
where as & person before law. · 

7. All are before law and are entitled with- 
out any discrimination to equal protection of law. 
All are entitled to equal protection against any dis- 
crimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 

8. Everyone has the right to an effectivo remedy 
by competent national tribunals for acts violating 
the fundamental rights granted him by the 
tution or by law. 

9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile. 

10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair 
and public hearing by an independent and impartial 
tribunal in the determination of rights and obliga- 
tions and of any criminal charge against him. 

This modern Magna Carta has made matters of 
human rights ipso facto matters of international 
concern. concern for human rights within 
nations has been internationalised even where no 
element of violence is involved. The reason is that 
any.systematic suppression of human rights within 
a nation produces adverse effects not only u its 
own nationals but also upon peoples beyond its bor- 
ders. Accordingly, no nation can immunity 
for international scrutiny in such cases by taking 
оше to the familar slogan of *'national sover- 

gnty". : 
On March 17, 1977, President Carter told the 
the United Nations: “All sig- 
natories of the United Nations Charter pledged to 
observe and respect basic human ri No Mem- 
ber could claim that mistreatment of its own citizens 

-was solely its own business. Equally, no member 
could avoid its responsibilities to review and to speak 
when torture or unwarranted deprivation of freedom 
occurred in any part of the world.” 

Great sentiment, expressed by a great President. 
And it is hoped that the President of the United 
States will not fail to welcome scrutiny by the out- 
side world if Negroes and other economically and 
oe deprived communities in America claim that 
their human rights are being violated every day. 

The coming into force of the two United Nations 
Covenants — International Covenant on Econo- 
mic, Social and Coltural Rights, 1966 
referred to as the Economic Covenant), on January 3, 
1976, and the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, 1966 (hereafter referred to as the 

political Covenant), along with its Optional pro- 
tocol, on March 23, 1976 — is considered by jurists 
as a landmark in the history of Human Rights ideo- 
logy. It is a pity that as of April 1977, only 43 States 


t to recognition every- 
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became parties to the politica] Covenant and only 
16 States accepted the Optional Protocol. 

It does not need repeating that the problems of 
human rights are essentially concerned with the pro- 
tection of the rights of individuals or groups of 
individuals. Yet there is no scope for individual 
complaint in the political Covenant; such relief is 
contemplated only in the context ofthe Optional 
protocol, which has been accepted only by 16 States. 
On September 20, 1976, eighteen Members of the 
Human Rights Committee were elected by 38 States 

tothe politica] Covenant. It is odd that the 
8-Member Committee which will be entitled to hear 
complaints from individuals under the Optional pro- 
tocol includes members who are not parties to the 
Optional protocol and accordingly have not conce- 
ded similar rights to their own nationals, No wonder 
mat the political game can be played only by scoun- 
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India, which actively helped to formulate these 
Covenants, has not signed and ratified them, 
though, with the advent ofthe new ent, 
political pundits claimed’ that India wonld sign and 
ratify these Covenants in no time. Büt then the 
Janata Government came to power only 21 months 
ago and what аге 21 months in the life of a nation 
and that too an ancient one like ours! 

In spite of the existence of these Covenants, tor- 
ture of prisoners, mis-trials, detention without trial 
and execution go on with im within the can- 
fines of the member-states of the United Nations. In 
fact, there is not a single co where there is no 
violation of human rights in one form or another. A 
few examples are given to illustrate this point. 

With demonstrations, executions, and shootings, 
Tran heads the list. Brutality of the SAVAK is now 
known even to children of far-away countries. Rape, 
electric shock, beating — you name any form of 


party. 

That is how Human Rights are respected in 
Shah’s Iran, a member of the United Nations and a 
signatory to the Charter. 

Let us now turn to Dada Amin's Uganda, What is 
or is not happening there? 

The human rights situation in Uganda seriously 
deteriorated in early 1977, when some of the worst 
instances of human rights violations in the whole 
Continent occurred. 

Common procedures of arrest by the various 
branches of the security forces include,.as a matter 
of routine, torture and arbitrary killings. Trials of 
detainees are rare — and even when .they are held, 
the system of military tribunals is incompatible with 
internationally accepted standards of justice — for 
arbitrary killing is widespread and is either. condon- 
ed or ordered by the highest authority (Big Dada 
Amin) The Ugandan authorities are apparently 
insensitive to the worldwide revulsion which follow- 
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ed several atrocities, particularly the murder of 
Archbishop Janani Luwu n. Archbishop Luwum and 
two Cabinet Ministers — Charles Oboth Ofurrbi and 
Lt. Colonal Wilson Oryema — died in a mysterious 
car accident on the day after their arrest. 

Following these three deaths, a wave of govern- 
ment-sanctioned killings swept Uganda, directed 
especially at Christian and educated members of the 
Acholi and Langi ethnic groups (the latter being 
former President Obote's tribe), including, those in 
the security forces. Killings took place in the- north 
(especially in Gulu and Lira), in 
soldiers with “death lists” arrested Acholi and Langi 
in government offices, 
business premises, homes 
&nd man 
from re killings 
arrests. 
Thousands of refugees fled to Kenya whils the 
killings were at their height from February to May 
1977. During this period, some of the worst stroc- 
ities were committed since Amin came to power in 
1971. 

During 1976-77, several thousand Ugandans were 
killed by the security forces. Arrests and kilings 
followed any event which was seen as à threat to the 
regime, such as the circulation of anti-government 
leaflets and student demonstrations. Killing by the 
security forces ig almost continuously affecting 
Ugandans in all walks of life, especially prominent 
citizens. On August 2-3, 1976, hun of students 
were o tortured on the compus by solliers 
following orders from Idi Amin himself, Over 200 
wero then and ill-treated or tortured for 
some hours before being released. Ten students died. 
Another novel method followed by Idi Amin i3 to 
keep forty to fifty prisoners in a room and give 
them sharp-edged wea with the advice thet if 
one prisoner kills another, he would be released. The 
prisoners butcher one another, though nons is 
released — none usually remains to be released. 

Tnterestingly, Uganda 1s a current member of the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights. о 
, Iran and Uganda may seem to be far-away ‘coun- 
ties. What is happening in Bangla Desh, our next 
door neighbour? . ; 

There are at present 10,000 political prisoners in 
Sonar Bangla. A few thousands are held under the 


-provisions for preventive detention laid down in the 


Special Power Act and the Emergency Power Rezul- 
ations, but the majority are held on charges punish- 
able under emergency regulations and martial Bw, 
mostly without trial. (А Bengali daily, Itte‘aq, 
reported on February 19, 1977, that of the 36,585 
prisoners held in Bangla Desh as of that date, anly 
about one-fifth had been convicted). Political 
prisoners are usually tried by martial law courts or 
by special tribunals set up under the Special Powers 
Act, Some reports mentioned ill-treatment of political 
prisoners after arrest, reports allege taat 
severe beatings and burning with cigarettes take place 
frequently during interrogation, particularly in -he 
Dacca Cantonment and the National Security. 
Intelligence interrogation centres, 

What is happening in India that is Bharat, the . 


biggest democracy in the world? We all know what 
happened during the 19 months of Emergency, when 
over ome lakh people were behind bars and when 
there was no rule of law. Those who have gone 
throug. the three reports of the Shah Commission 
know what happened during this darkest period of 
our coantry's history, when the "subjective" (liter- 
ally) satisfaction of а minor official could put a 
citizen behind bars, indefinitely. There have been 
many Lawrence Fernandeses, Snehalata Reddis and 
Rajans. The type of torture that political prisoners 
had to go through was me. Some methods of 
torture have been described by the All-Assam Human 
Rights and Civil Liberties organisation, which show 
that we are second to none in sadistic attitudes. 

1. The detenu is made to sit with legs stretched and 
tied ta a bench. The soles of the feet are contin- 
uously beaten with a cane soaked in ой. Water is 
sprinkled occasionally, with the result that the hollow 
of the fest becomes somethinglike a balloon. The 
victim is than asked to stand up and jump. 

2. Victims are asked to stand by the side of the 
wall, зо that when heavy blows are delivered their 
heads hit the wall 

3. The victim's throat is gripped, so roughly ‘that 
after. some time he cannot even drink water or 
speak for several days. 

4. The' victim is asked to kneel with his back to 
seated policeman. He is then kicked with boots on 
his buttocks. Sometimes he is made to stand face to 
face and kicked above the genitals. 

5. The naked victim's organ is placed on the 
table, it is then hit with a stick or pulled by forceps. 
Thin iron rods are forced through the penis. 

6. Pulling out the moustache and pubic hair. 

7. The victim is made to sit on an imaginary 


chair. 

8. The victim is hung from a ceiling fan which is 
then switched on. 

9. Tno victim is hung upside down. 

10. The victim is made їо bend and touch the 
ground with his head and mado to repeat this per- 
formance indefinitely, till he falls down exhausted. 

. These tortures were practised uniformly in all 

police stations. Police officers used to ask victims 
the same question: “who is there to question us even 
if we kill you?” 

T3e Tarkunde Committee (Andhra Pradesh and 
Роп аб) confirmed that the so-called encounters 
between Naxalites and the police never took place. 
These political activists wero killed by the police in 
colc blood. ; 2 

A poignant incident from Kerala is worth mention- 
ing here. On November 7, 1975, around midnight, 
20 vanloads of Armed Reserve police, Malabar 
Special Police, and local Policemen entered the 
smell village of Cherannur Paramelin Valavannur 
Parchayat under Thirur Taluk, Malappuram District. 
The convoy cametoa halt at the narrow toad 
leading to the house of Karaat Mummy (50), а 
lower middle-class Muslim farmer. Police men jumped 
out and encircled the house. Breakmg the doors 
open, some of them entered the house with loaded 
rifles, bayonets fixed. They kicked and severely beat 
Mummy's 70-year-old mother, Kunjikkathryumma. 
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Later, they bayoneted Mummy and fired at him. 
When he collapsed, they pummelled the corpse with 
rifle butts and bayoneted hisface again and again 
till it became just pulp, — all in front of his mother. 

Kunjikkathiyomma tearfully narrated this scene: 
“I saw the bullet-riddled body of my only son falling 
down the stairs. Things did not end there, They 
repeatedly sent their sharp bayonets through his 

ayyath. (Corpse). His face was cut severely. With 
rifle butts started beating the corpse until his 
skull cracked" She continued: * do not know what 
sort of Police force they were; nor the nature of. my 
son's crime which deserved such horrible punishment. 
Let not any mother face such a tragic fate in future... 
I sent repeated complaints to the Lady Ruler, who I 
hear, is also a mother. Not asingle roplyso far. 
Has she- forgotten the delivery pain she had while 
giving birth to her sons? What would have been her 
feeling if her son was killed likewise before her, 
without even kriowing what his crime was?" 

One would have thought that after the Janata 
Government came to power, such atrocities would 
never recur and human rights would never again 
bo violated. But incident after incident proved that it 
was only wishfal thinking. Atrocities in Pant Nagar, 
Kanpur, Agra, Aligarh, Andhra Pradesh, Panjab, 
Poonch and last but not least Bajitpur, prove that 
we can shame even Idi Aminin the violation of 
human rights. 

On November 15, 1978, the Peoples’ Union for 
Civil Liberties, Delhi, sent a team of five responsible 
persons to find out what was happening in Andhra 
Pradesh. Their report has unearthed extraordinary 
facts. According to the report, prepared after inter- 
viewing over 300 people, the Emergency still contin- 
ues in the Jagi and Sirsilla Talukas of Karim- 
nagar District. These two Talukas, comprising 330 
villages, with a population of about six lakhs, were 
declared disturbed areas and notified under the 
Andhra Pradesh Suppression of Disturbances Act, 
1948, on October 20, 1978. It was preceded by the 
arrest of about 800 imnocent peasants who were 
demanding their rights conferred by law, institution 
of scores of cases, firing on peasants by the police 
and landlords, and setting up of policecamps in 
Villages. The notification gave the police virtually 
unlimited power to fire upon people. According to 
the report, a large number of peasants were arrested, 
harassed through legal procedures and subjected to 
intimidation, including physical assault, by landlords 
and their hired goondas. Molestation of wo nen conti- 
nued unabated. Harijana Rajavva, a grandmother of 
50 was raped repeatedly in front of her father-in-law, 
husband and brother-in-law, who were kept tied. 
This occurred on October 29, 1978. 

On November 27, a national newspaper featured 
the banner headline: | 


Horrendous Atrocities by Landlord 
Harijan village of 162 families ransacked 


Bajitpur (Begusarai), Nov. 26. In what is known as ` 
Bihar's worst incident of atrocities од Harijans, the 
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entire village of 162 families was subjected to а day- 
long Mm of terror (from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.) resul- 
ting in thé death of one person, and plunder and 
destruction of hutments by about 400 armed muscle- 
men employed by a local landlord on November 15. 
Unofficial reports said that nine women were 
criminally assaulted and 26 subjected to unprint- 
able humiliation. Ten persons, including Three 
Women subjected to mass таре, are still missing. 
Manju, 18-year-old daughter of Gongu Ram, was 
subjected to mass rape in the middle of the village 
— seven months pregnant, she had an abortion on 
the spot. ү i 
According to Mr. Verma, Superintendent of 
Police, the police arrived on the scene the next day. 
He confirmed that the miscreants who numbered 
about 200 let loose a reign of terror. He also · com- 
firmed that three women wero subjected to mass 
rape. Blood. stained under-garments of some women 


victims had been taken into posession by the 


lice. . 
B This village is situated оп tho border of Samasti- 
pur, where, at the time Baji was being raped, 
ministers and leaders ga in strength to com- 


paiga in the parliamentary byelection. Indira. 


Gandhi, self-proclaimed leader of the down-troddeh, 
and George Fernandes, leader of the labourers, were 
both at Samastipur at that time. 

What is the remedy? 

At the Manila Conference on the Law. of the 
World, Mr. S. Roy Chowdhury, an Indian delegate, 
made the following suggestions, which may be of 


to all Governments to sign айй 


some interest: 
1. An appeal 
ratify the two new United Nations Covenants and 


the Optional Protocol, as well as other important: 


conventions such as the Racial Convention and the 
Genocide Convention. ss 

2. In pursuance of such treaty obligations, the 
ratifying’ States. should take immediate steps to 
introduce consequential 
lation with a view to bringing it in line with con- 
temporary human rights jurisprudence. 

3. In particular, at the national level, steps should 


changes in domestic legis- : 


DA erken durer рн qid of. individuals or 
groups of individuals, such as: politically indepen- 
dent judiciary (e.g. a judiciary committed to the 
Rule of law not to the social philosophy of 
those for the time being in power) adequate control 
of both legislative measures and executive action by 
introducing justiciable objective standards and by 
providing that the human rights issue can no Jonger 
be left to the subjective satisfaction of the power- 
holders; subsidised legal aid for victims of human 
rights abuses, and provision for adequate compen- 
sation; punishment of the guilty on the principle 
of individual responsibility and the coro = A | 
ciple that superior order is no defence. 

4. The need for an international convention on 
torture aid minimum standards for ‘treatment of 
prisoners under detention. І 

5. Emphasis on the fact that the ultimate sanction 
against abuse of human rights is the sanction of | 
world public opinion. To that end, the Press and 
other media ‘of information should play а .more 
effective and responsible role іп di i the 


disseminating 
‘ideology of human rights, and for the detection of ` 


abuses wherever co 8 curri 


mmitted; a comprehensive - 
' culam of detailed information at all levelg as part оѓ; 
‚ the educational and training 


i me. 
6. Last but not least, there should be increasing 


“awareness of the fact that the enforcement of econ- 


omic, social and cultural rights is important as the 
enforcement of civil and political rights. 

The suggestions are excellent; but do we have the 
will or inclination to act on them?] ]. ne 
Indebted to: ' 

1. Amnesty International 1977. 

2. The International Law tion — Report 


of the 57th Conference — Madrid. . ' 
3. Work paper prepared by Mr. S. Roy Chow- 
dhury on the Law of the World, Manila, 
4. Mukundan C. Menon. 
5. PUCL (Delhi) Report on Andhra Pradesh. 
6. Charter of the United Nations, 
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Newspaper 
Industry . | 


a 
^ 


B.H. LALVANI 


` 


E . | _ 


_ 2 industry has been marked by 
a concentration of ownership, 
with the result that instead of be- 


- change 


Newspapers. repre- 
sent & desirable investment and 
they sell like' other 
Profit set aside to purchase more 


~ newspapers а! for income-. 
tax concessions in the assessment . 


business: | 
‘the potential to — 


af newspaper 
. Print has 

nge mankind drastically, and. 
the invention of telephone, Radi 


gramo- 
(and video cassettes for 


use with a television set are- 


or writin but have added а new 
facet to handing of collection 
and dissemination of information 


De apis Though the mono- 
poly o t on ï ati 

ро gnc врн been tea: 
ed by television, there be 


. latways sections of the community 


who find the unique properties of 
their 


. print necessary to patterns _ 
riba pata m intake (and in | 


Films did, to some extent, re- 
place print, but the kind of infor- 
mation which could be used to. 
relay in that medium ‘was diffe- 
rent from and far more limited 
than what could be done by print.’ 
Print remained the most conveni- 
: ent store-house of knowledge and 
ideas, while cinema, heraldihg a 
new era in communication and a 
new medium of entertainment, 
became paramount аз а producer 


democracies of the world — the of certain kinds of fantasy. 

USA and India, ч While importance of t and 
: The has come.to be the press has waned with the ad- 
seen as an industry and not.as a vance of more sophisticated mass 
mission, judging by the bill intro- media yehicles in the Indian con- 
duced in the US Senate to exa- text the role of the press as ап 
mine a list of industries including , instrument of mass education 
це жун шошу. Every remains paramount. 

three out of five of the 1756 US with very small circula- 


, tion вте not to pdy cess for the 
- Press Council. Tho lattes has to 
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build a code of condu& for the ` 
Xs 


м 


N 3 РА 

1 Я 
sion із to make recommentations 
for restructuring the 
pattern by. eliminating monopo- 
listic features sò as to make nows- 


interest. Literacy in the -the 
Third World tends to be low, 
from 30 per cent in India to more : 


. than 50 percent in many Latin 


American countries. 
Democracy is based on the free 
ion of as many views as 
possible. The fewer, voices/you 


- have in the oommunity, the less 


the chance for dissent. 
At the end of 1974 India had . 
12,185 newspapers of which 516 


/ dailies alone commanded a сігсп- 


lation of $1,740,00. By contrast, 
the number of papers and circg- 
lation, in the USA surpassed all 
com The Detroit News- 


those , who gather, write and 
report. A few large 
are ros for most of the 


| . rs , 
of several views about the 
facts and several conflicting opi- ' 


EE MR dO 
‘the big newspapers was a dispro- . 


portionate 43.2 per cent. 
are 


than 40 per cent of the house- 
their. circulation 


atonal newmpgen ha bei п 
porono ргоссос теа Зу 
' time distributed to 


iff concessions, 
vourable rates for transportation. 


‘and postal services, and selective 
aid .loans ‘or outright grants. 
There a to be no evidence 
that in та ae COME 

mised the press. However, 
history of direct subsidies does 
not inspire confidence. · 


negiect of the rural sector. : 
i e industry in free 





lor to- that of the printed media 
with respect to the, speed. 
India has a future because developments the extent 
* ' the pérformapce ofthe radio-TV of , the depth and quality 
news network and’ the newsreel, ': of interpretation, and the: 
` still in the developing stage in to w А and | 
presenting ‘newsworthy informa- curbs precludes 
tion to the public, has been infer- _ 
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Aligarh: pe 
| an Epilogue | 


| -— RABBANI 
TABAN 


Оте одай bro broke " 


ac 


„heavy, toll of human 


асаа 


асры аа. cretly 


halitis of Japa- 
out in some 

and took a 
lives. 
Authorities concerned launched 
а compaign on a war-footing to · 
eradicate this 


parts of the co 


pestilence. The 
campaign rich dividends and 
the dread disease has- been 


. controlled, if поё full ‚ eradicat- 


ed. Success was ' not 


joue o Uus dede ше, 


imrhunalism is social ence- 
phalitis which is taking a heavy ' 
toll of not only-life and property, 


` but spiritual and moral values 


‘as well. It is riot only a scourge 
of the worst type but a standing ' 
shame in the land of Gautam, 
Chishti, nanak, and Gandhi. 

It calls ‘for а compaign to 
eradicate it once and for all 


" But it seems barring & few not-. 


able exceptions, the elite in pub- 


social and 
forces of 


. lic life are not serioga] 


in combating the 
anti-national. dark 
communalism. 

‚ Even those who are coricerned 
about! this unfortunate state of 
affairs, are primarily interested 


in making political capital out 


of it. As far as the Government ` 
and the ruling party are con 
cerned, one of the most impor- 
tant and powerful constituents of 
Janata Party is Jana Sangh which 
is nothing but а well-organised ` 


' and cadre-based’ political wing 


of RSS. The, powers that bo 
cannot afford to antagonise 
them. : і 

‘In fact, the infighting in the 


. ruling party has forced Morarji . 
. Desai to increasingly rely on 
ongwith Chandra 


Madhu Limzye. and 
Raj Nanin had the courage’ of 
Bee to. point an accusing 


and his newly found allies, the 
obscurantists and communalists 
belo 
would have us believe that it tis 


to the Jamaat-e-Islami,” 


а cultural organisation devoted . 


to cultural and moral’ resurgenco 
of the Hindus of India. 
Probably 


Ameer of Jamaat-: 


e-Islami. із also ‘engaged in the ' 


noble task of moral and spiritual 
upliftment of Indian Muslims 
by alienating them from the 


‘ national mainstream апа incul 


cating in tham the doctrine of 


‘cultural exclusivences. But, for- 


tunately, the Jamadt-e-Islami has 
failed to miako any perceptible 
impact on the Muslims and what- 


ever little influence it had on 


them is on the wane. 
But this cannot be said about 
the RSS. Its close Jiaison with 


the ruling party has ше it- 
t is 


with a new respectability 
out to exploit this situation to 
further its ends, and is gradualiy 


spreading its tentacles in the' 


countryside. It has mounted an 
attack on the southern States 
which, before the Janata camo 
into power, were „Virtually free 
from the virus. 
т Lok Sabha, CPI 
M.N. Govindan Nair said 
about the RSS: “Tt claims to be 
a cultural organisation. The only 
сайте it is spreading is tho 
culture of murder. The RSS men 
are the antithesis of what Indian 
culture stands for.” 
` Tre factual article, Pauly v. 
Parakkal has aptly. described the 
attitude of our super-Gandhian 
Prime Minister who neither ad- 
vocated nor condemned the RSS 
vis-a-vis the Aligarh holocaust: | 
“Every single polical, party in 
the country minus the Janata 
has squarely blamed the RSS for 
the ‘Aligarh communal 


the latest being the Акай Dal.’ 


Even in the Janata Party, the 
non- elements. have held the 
pernicious -mili organis- 
Primo Minste 

pm Desai is 
not:convinced. He 


has gone on 
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{агу я 
f this crime. But 


- 


siding with them. This is 


sat By the ro of tho PAC at ` 


is reported to have observed that 


-ìf the Hindus, had remained 
united, there would have been no 
riots, TR ка ыма сор 
of irrationality. 


Pro he wanted to convey + ; 
the idea t because of disunity . 


.among {һе Hindus, Muslims 
start communal riots aedibus 
rd np ошо. D 
injuries on them. Balasahe 

ras mercifully: Eo ui E 


Hindus:so that the Muslims may 


be deterred from Aree Ber 
t 


ion and 


A layman lke me, not initiated 


. into the mysteries of politics; has' . 


to view the mercy mission of 
Nanaji Deshmukli, an RSS acti- 
‘vist of long standing, in this 
wider perspective. None can deny 
. the importance and urgency of 
- rehabilitating both the Hindus 
'and.the Muslims of Aligarh who 
have suffered untold misery dur- 
ing the disturbances. But itisa 
minor facet, only the tip of an 
58 The crux of the problem 


ES Are we going to live for 
all times to come in a polarised 
society, devoid of all decency and 


birth is a valid reason for knifing 
‚ а person, and altercation between 


a couple of persons belonging ќо. 


different communities can result 
in a veritable bloodbath? 


(Б) Aie we going to live for . 


: all times to come in a suffocating 
, atmospliere of suspicion and dis- 
trust, у b narrow sectarian 
and comm outlook, necessit- 
ating the emergence of para- 
military communal organis- 
ation? 
(c) Are we ever going to s&uc- 
ceed in creating a ^ real climate 
of socialism, secularism and 


demoéracy jn our SOT 


civilised norms where accident of ` 


Uu 
П 


' (d Ате we ever its to get that my dios ls too feeble “to. 
rid of the germ-carrying Bu URN reach the high of power 
- toes and thus eradicate social and glory which, for the time be- 
encephalitis of violence from the Dg, is the we Of people Uka him, 


' face of our motherland? vand his friend and ош 
I. want to put these questions arm — the very secular 
to: Nanaji Deshkukh, but I realise Shekhar. Г] i 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL 


Jawaharlal Nehru Awards for o duties Post- 
Graduate Research in Agriculture — 1979 ` 


nnda саг adu Kus iade otl 

Post-graduete students who have obtained their Ph. D. degree during the 
year 1978 in the fields of Agciculture/ Anima! Sciences Concluding Fisheries) 
and Home Scienes for “Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Outstanding Post- 
| graduate Research in Agriculture — 1979". There will bo five prizes of 
ыо cach for outstanding research work f the following nature: 


«Which may have bearing on finding a solution to any important national 
problem in the field of Agriculture, which is likely to have ^an impact on 
increasing the production or improving the quality of any Ifnportant crop for 
human nutrition or animal productivity ог increasing the technologica 
ficiency of any proces of coonomic importance connected with Agriculture", 


Candidates shall be required to submit their applications With the synopsis 
indicating precisely and in concise terms the work they have done: The 
candidates shall also be required to submit to the Council & copy of tHe 
thesis submitted by them for ‘the award of the Doctoral- degree through: 
tho Guide unger. whom the work was ‘done, who may state the extent to | 
which the is the ‘candidate’s own contribution. There із no prescribed 
‘| proforma for applying for this Award. Each candidate will be judged on 
* | the basis of the originality and the applied value of the investigations as | 
revealed in tho thesis submitted by him. In all matters relating to the award 
lieu ee 
socount will. be'entertained: А ^ 

: 4- M 

Applications alongwith alx ` copies of synopsis, one Р үа 
copies of bio-data with completo address for corresponiience with telegraphio 
address, if possible, should be forwarded to Shri Rup Ram, Additional 
Secretary (Admn.) Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Krish? Bhawan, 
Now Delhi, through the Head of the from whicn tbe candidate 
obtained his Doctorate degreo so as to him not later than 3Is March, 
1979. The award winning thesis will bo retained by the Council for record, 
Incase the application із not ü&ccompaniod -by а сору of thesis and the 
required number of synopsis and blo-data, tho application н liable о 
rejected at the screening stage. - 7 
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Marxist debate ‘on capitalist -dével t in 


backward nations is located in the er theo- 
retical context of the debate on im sm. ' 
vAt'a first level of app on, close to ‘its ety- 


mological meaning, imperialism denotes a particular 
onical state 


close and | 

ершш pal iar to it is'the form in which 
type of eir E developed апа made 

manifest. Even more,the conctete ways in which 


-the advanced countries within the system also vary, 
in accordance with the chang necessities of the 
"latter in their different stages o development. For 
this reason it is not very 
level; we must progress further, and analyse the way 
in which these relations of domination and. subjec- 
‘tion are situated in the context in which they develop; 
, if not, we shall find ourselves making only. - NC 

“ disquisitions оп imperialism, ' which 

background, the 


ignore, or put into the fundamental 
which inevitably to the "most ‘pid 
я i to m 1 
bragging, like the HP aper ани 
Rome ог Greater Britain’.” In, 1916, р: 97) 


equally and at times 
politica], economic, soclal-or 
factors. the Marxist 


і analysis 
and interpretation of imperialism does not den in 
any Way the superstructural elements that may have 
been present in the different stages of imperialism,* 
‘for the elements of the gre may and do 
in turn 


` reacts n the material base; to deny the impor- 
' 'tance the super! elements is to: fail to 
‘understand the im feedback of human; соп- 


portant 

- sciousness into the material world. What ів :pécüliar 
to Marxist interpretations of imperialism гія ,the ref- 
erence in the final analysis of these and other super- 
structural dlements. to the material base in which 

they develop? | 
Nevertheless, it is not sufficient to postulate that 
the elements of the su can be related in 
the final analysis to the material base in which they 
develop: we also need to know the concrete forms 
‚ jn which the two are connected. This has been one 
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‚ the backward countries have furnished the needs of — 


useful to remain at this first ' 


of the most controversial themes within Marxism, 
and Marx himself did not make the task any easier, 
saying sometimes that the one “determines” the 
other, sometimes that it “conditions” it, and some- 
times that it "corresponds" to it, There is at least 
agreement among Marxists that changes in the base 
are necessary but not sufficient for changes in the 
superstructure, That is to say, changes in the super- 
structure are related to changes in the material 
base of society, but do not occur as a simple mecha- 
nical reflex.4 

If Marx uses different terms to refer to this rela- 
tionship, there are nevertheless passages in his works 
which offer the necessary elements for a clear under- 
standing of his position. In the preface to the 
second edition of The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte for emm, written in 1869, he explains 
that conditioning historical circumstances (that is, 
those external to the will of individuals) determine 
only the possibilities in historical situations, not the 
details of their future development. In the analyses 
which he made of the Russian situation in the last 

of his life (and to which I shall return later) 
lie is very explicit in tbis pet Lenin for his part 
constantly debated with the Mensheviks their deter- 
ministic view of history: 

“The Mensheviks think that history is the product 
of material forces acting through the processes of 
evolution. I think, with Marx, that man makes his- 
tory, but within the conditions, and with the mate- 
riais, given by the corresponding period of civiliza- 
tion. And um can. Ron еза dous social force.” 

oted in Horowitz, 1969, . i 

e im anes cl tie material conditions of the 
process of production, which leads Marx to make of 
this aspect of human activity the corner-stone of 
social activity and historical development (and hence 
of imperialism) relates back to the fact that for him 
labour is the fundamental human activity. Through 
it man not only satisfies the primordial need to 
subsist, but also develops his potential; this activity, 
which consists of an interaction with nature and 
with one’s fellow men, contributes an essential ele- 
ment to Marx's understanding of man and his bis- 
tory, and it is this which leads Engels to call this 
approach “Historical Materialism”. 

The essence of Marx's analysis of the process of 
labour is to be found in Capital (1867, 130-138); 
once he had demonstrated the im ility of ex- 
plaining the process of extraction. of surplus value 
at the Jevel of the circulation of capital, be decided 
to take the analysis to a deeper level, to that of 
production. Making this transition, he the 
concept of labour first at an abstract level (that is, 
independent of any historical process), and later in 
the particular forms in which it develops in the capi- 
talist mode of production: 

“Labour is a process in which both man and 
nature participate, and in which man of his own 
accord starts, regulates and controls the material re- 
actions between himself and nature... By thus 
acting on the external world and changing it, he at 
the same time changes his own nature, He develops 
his slumbering powers and compels them to act in 
obedience to his sway." (1867, p 130)5 
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The clearest statement of the importence , which 
Marx attached to the material conditions of the - 
ductive process їз found in the preface to А Сот 
tribution to the Critique of Political Econoray (1859): 

“In the social production of their life, men enter 
into definite, relations that are indispersable and 
independent of their will, relations of Droduction 
which correspond to а definite state of development 
of their material productive forces. The sum total 
of these relations of production cons-itutes the 
economic structure of society, the real foundation, 
on which rises a legal and political superstructure 
and to which correspond definite forms of social 
consciousness. The mode of production of material 
life conditions the social, politica! and intellectual 
life process in general. It is not the corsciousness 
of men that determines their being, bat, on the 
contrary, their social being that determ nes their 
consciousness.” 

It is important to stress that from this method of 


‚ historical analysis it cannot be deduced (Ка man is 


simply а product of material conditions; Marx criti- 
cizes Feuerbach for adopting this view, which leaves 
out the subjective, creative side of man’s interaction 
with nature,9 What Marx wishes to stress is that 
to understand man, we must begin with the materia] 
conditions of the productive process; this does not 
imply economic determinism, although Engels later 
recognized some responsibility for the difusion of 
this view: 

"Marx and I are ourselves. partly to blane for the 
fact that the younger ople sometimes Jay more 
stress on the economic side than is due ta it, We 
had to emphasise the main principle vis-a-vis our 
adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always 
the time, the place, or the opportunity to give their 
due to other elements involved in the interaction.” 
(quoted in McLellan, 1975, p 41) 

As regards Marx’s method of analysis, he empha- 
sised that any science had to penetrate from the 
apparent movement of things to their real underly- 
ing causes. This involved a distinction between 
еше and essence, going back a long way from 

egel ronpi Spinoza and Aristotle.? As regards 
economics, he conceives it as the core of ary scien- 
tiic Mrs of una Pieria оз those economists 
who “dealt only wi market system (appearance 
without considering the social foundation en) 
анн the market is based.” (McLellen, 1975, 
р 58) 

The essential elements of Marx's view of the capi- 
talist system are found in Capital, but it is studied 
there only from the point of view of the node of 
Production, without relating it to any socia forma- 
tion in which it develops. This part of Marr's work 
was incomplete at his death. It is generally argued 
that the fundamental elements of the meth >dology 
of Marx’s economic doctrines are found in the 
general introduction to his Grundrisse (1859, pp 100- 
108), and in the preface to the second tion of 
Capital (1867, рр vvii-xxiv), and that the methodol- 
ogy relates to Hegel, the economic analysis to Smith 
and Ricardo. Nevertheless, a recent study of Marx’s 
method of analysis in Capital has contributed new 
ideas to the debate (Echeverria, forthcoming) 
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The Tordamental theoretical nucleus of Marx’s 
analysis is the labour theory of value;? from this it 
follows that the capitalist mode of production is 
governed 5y the drive to extract surplus value from 
a class of wage labourers, to realise this surplus value 
by finding a market for the commodities in which it 
isembodizd, and to turn this surplus value into 
capital fo: investments іп new means of production 
to maintain and expand Ho poca 

From tho point of view of our analysis, the prin- 
cipal implication of the labour theory of value for 
the long-.erm future of capitalism are that: 

(i) the rate of profits for capitalists would tend to 
decrea e, thus forcing them to engage in a continual 
struggle to avoid this fall, marked among other 
things by the need for the geographic expansion of 
their economies; 

(ii) tre working class would be totally excluded 
from *'*o»jective wealth";? 

(ili) the system as a whole would be shaken as a 
result of these and other factors by a series of crises 
that wculd culminate in a transition to a hlgher 
system. ` 

The development of this гез of production 
first in the United Kingdom later in other coun- 
tries led them to develop between themselves and 
with tke rest of the world relationships different 
from tŁose which had prevailed before, and dictated 
primari,y by their particular economic needs. These 
relationships in turn tend to evolve in accordance 
with the transformation of the economies of these 
countrizs and of those in the rest of the world. The 
relationships among the advanced countries in the 
system and those between the advanced countries 
and the backward countries (the fornas in which the 
latter furnish the needs of the former) are not static, 
but evolve throug 1 history. 

Within the Marxist tradition the term “imperial- 
ism" was initially applied to the relations between 
advanced and backward countries within the capita- 
list syrtem, and later to the totality of a particular 
phase (the monopoly phase) in the development of 
that srstem, characterised by a particular form of 
relationship among the advanced countries, and 
betwezn them and the backward countries. The fact 
that tie concept has been used to deílne both those 
aspec:s of capitalist development which have related 
the fcrtunes of advanced and backward areas, and 
moncpoly phase of the development of that system, 
has produced a certain degree of confcision regarding 
the provenance of the concept and its proper 
concerns. 19 

TŁis confusion is alto related to the fact that if 
one of the fundamental tenets of Marxism is that 
diffe-ent aspects of the theory of capitalist society 
and development are indivisible strictu sensu, it may 
appear to be impossible to speak of a Marxist theory 
of imperialism; we could only look at it as an 
aspect of the theory of capitalism. In that case, 
imperialism could be referred to as a theory only 
in Lenin's sense of the term — a stae in the devel 
opment of capitalism. Despite this, I believe that 
it sm absolutely legitimate to use the concept of 
imperialism to designate only those aspects of capi- 
talist development which have relateo! the fortunes 
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of the advanced and backwerd areas within the 
world capitalist system, and even to speak of a 
“theory of imperialism” in this sense, so long as we 
accept that different theories can have different 
status. i1 

In this case the theory of im ism would be 
part of a wider theoretical field, t of the Marxist 
шч of capitalism, and, in the end, the problem 
would simply be one of specifying with clarity 
whether the term “imperialism” is used and under- 
stood in its wider or more restricted sense, and 
whether it is understood as a theory in both cases, 
or only in the first. 


B. The Field of Study of the Marxist Theory of 
Capitalism 


For analytical purposes we may distinguish bet- 
ween three concerns in the Marxist theory of 
capitalism; according to the form in which imperial- 
iam is understood it will cover one or all of these 
concerns: à 

(i) the development and the economic and class 
structure of advanced capitalist societies (especially 
the factors which drive them to geographical expan- 
sion of their economies), and the relations between 


(ii) the economic and politica! relations between 
advanced nations and backward or colonial nations 
within the work capitalist system; 

(lii) the development and economic and class 
structure in the more backward nations of tho 
capitalist system (particularly the way in which their 
d ic is generated through their particular modes 
of articulation with the advanced countries). 

The Marxist analysis of the capitalist system 
attempts to take these three concerns together, and 
build with them a theory of its development. If one 
uses the co of imperialism in its widest sense, 
the theories of capitalism and imperialism become 
identical; if one uses it in its more restricted sense, 
its analysis relates primarily to the historical devel- 
оро of the second concern, From this last point 
of view we can distinguish in the theory of imperial- 
ism, with Sutcliffe, "three quite distinct 
(defined logically rather than temporally) in the 
relations between capitalism and the peripheral 
countries and areas of the world. One (prominent 
in Marx's and Engels’s writings) involves plunder 
(of wealth and slaves) and exports of capitalist 
manufactures to the peripheral countries. The 
second (uppermost in Lenin's writing) involves the 
export of capital, competition for supplies of raw 
materials and the growth of monopoly. The third 
involves а more complex, post-colonial dependency 
of the peripheral countries, in which foreign capital 
(international corporations), profit repatriation, 
adverse changes in the terms of trade (unequal 
exchange) all play a role in confining, distorting or 
halting economic development and  industrialis- 
ation," (1972a, p. 172). (The emphasis is mine.) 

In each of these phases of imperialist relations the 
peripheral areas would havo furnished the needs, in 
different ways, of th: advanced capitalist nations: 
in the first, by assisting primary accumulation and 
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allowing those nations to carve out their essential 
initial markets; in the second, by playing a role in 
the. partial "escape" of a more mature capitalism 
from the consequences of its contradictions (as 
analysed’ by Luxemburg, 1913; Bukharin, 1915; and 
| Lenin, 1916); and in the third, the least well-defined, 
advanced mature capitalism appears to attempt to 
secure itself against the emergence of competition 
which could threaten its stability, organization and 


I shall attempt to demonstrate that to the analysis 
of гас of these three phases in the relationship 
between the advanced and peripheral countries in 
the capitalist world postulated above there corres- 
ponds a particular analysis of the development of 
capitalism in backward nations, The first, essentially 
that of Marx and Engels, analyses capitalism asa 
historically progressive system, which will be trans- 
mitted from the advanced countries (through col- 
onialism, free trade, etc.) and which will spread 
through the backward nations by a continual process 
of destruction and ынак of pre-capitalist 

. Structures, As a result of this process a series of new 
capitalist societies would arise, whose development 
would be similar, in the post-colonial period, to that 
of the advanced countries themselves; this, then, 
would be followed by the development of the series 
of contradictions inherent to the capitalist system, 
which would tend to lead to a higher system of 
development. `i | : 

‚ The second approach to the development of 
capitalism in backward nations, found primarily in 

' the writings of the so-called “classics of imperialism”,. 
concerned itself first with the peculiarities of the 
development of Russian capitalism, and 
with that .of other more 

' .world im the “monopolistic” phase of .the world 
capitalist system: As regards the development of 
Russian capitalism, (as we shall see in detail below) 
its historically progressive character is stressed, but 
this development. is no pike dol analysed simply as 


other more 
distinguish two major historical stages in the 
analyses of the “classics of imp 

was characterised by its anal (followi 
of capitalist development in the colonies as 
ally pro ive, but (qualifying Marx's analysis) 
limited the new imperatives of the advanced 
economies in their monopoly phase. 

', Faced with these im ives the advanced nations 
were, in the view of these writers, succeeding in 


kward areas of the. 


regions of the world, we may : 


same time they insist that this prozess of post. 
colonial industriallsation would in no way bs free 


from оше апа economic difficulties and con- ^ 
tradi 


ons on ths contrary, the emerging national 
,bourgeoisies would face the difficult but by no 
means impossible political task of developing their 
own bourgeois revolutions, and the no less diffloult 
but equally possible task of “late” industrialisation. 
It was at the beginning of the 1920s that this 
approach was transfo as emphasis was placed 


on a different set of difficulties (particularly of.a' 


political nature) hindering the process of post- 
colonial industrialisation. 

The third approach was first developed in the 
19503, and “took of” with the publication in 1957 of 
Baran's The Political Economy of Growth; it is 
characterised by the acceptance, almost as an 
axlomatio truth, of the argument that no Third 
World country can now expect to break out ofa 
state of economic dependency and advance to an 
economic position beside the major capitalist indus- 
trial powers. This isa very important proposition 
since it not only establishes the extent to which 
capitalism remains historically progressive in the: 
modern world, but also thereby defines the economic 


background to political action. Yet, too often, the : 


gue is ill-defined; it is not self-evident; its intel- 
ectual origins are obscure; and its actual foundations 
are in, neéd of a fuller analysis. It is in this third 
phase, that the analyses of the dependency school : 
emerge, although they are not confined to this phase, 
but relate to the forms of articulation of the econ- 


ómies and politics of the Latin American nations ` 


with tho advanced nations throughout the whole 
period covered by the three phases I have enumerated, 

The core of these analyses is the study of the 
dynamics of individual Latin American societies 
through the concrete forms of articulation between 
"external factors" (the general determinants vf the 
capitalist system) and “Internal factors’’'(the specific 
determinants each of these societies), They are 
therefore a part of the theory of imperialism, if this. 
is understood вз the study of the capitalist system 
asa whole, or complementary to it, if it is under: 
stood as concerning itself with the political and 
economic relations between advanced and backward 


areas of the capitalist world. In both cases itis _ 
intimately connected with the theory of imperialism,” 
and in no way intended as an alternative to it as 


restricting modern industrialisation: in the colonies. ` 


N they stress that once the colonial 
bonds are. broken modern industrialigation could 
eventually take place. Thus the capitalist develop- 
ment of backward nations would take on a similar 
character to that of the advanced nations. At the 
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on the Development of 
Backward Nations 


It is not easy to analyse Marr's and Engels’ 
to the development ef capitalism in the 
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‚ low), and thus to increase 


backward regions of the world, as their remarks on 
the subject are scattered throughout their respective 
works. 11 Marx’s case, although the analysis of 
the capitalist mode of production in Capital is a 
work of profound and systematic brilliance, his 
specific references to the concrete forms in which this 
mode of production is developed in backward 
у эзше are not found there, but in various of his 

wo-ks. Of relevance among his political writ- 
esto (1848); among his 
aco to A contribution to 


ings is the Communist M. 
theoreticel writings, the 


the Critique of Political Economy (1859); among his . 


correspomdence, that with his contacts among the 


, Russian bft; and among his articles to newspa 


those in the New York Daily Tribune between 1853 


- and 1859. Unfortunately, his concrete references 


are almost all concerned with India and China, with 
only superficial references made to Latin America. 
This is unfortunate not only because we are our- 
selves interested in Latin America, but more signific- 
antly, because the sub-continent would have 
provided Marx with a backward region already 
developing in a way which would be typical of post- 
colonial societies in later years, with the exception 
of those of European settlement. While formally 
free, the countries of Latin America were economic- 
ally backward and dependent. 

In a letter written in the closing years of his life, 
Marx strossed that in Capital he had studied only 
the genesis of capitali in Western Burope (Marx, 
1877, p. 253): Nevertheless, it is from that same 
work we can deduce with clarity his analysis of 


the tendencies which would guide the expansion of . 


the capitalist economies towards the backward 
regions of the world. The most relevant chapters aro 
those co primary accumulation (1867, Ch, 
XXIV) end foreign trade (1894, Ch. XIV), 

The centra! element behind the need of the advan- 
ced capLalist economies to expand is the need to 
develop an effective means of 
sa the rate of profit to fall; such expansion 

it possible to expand the scale of podrian 

to lower the costs of raw materials and of the 

ducts needed to maintain and reproduce the ld 
force at home (making it E neges to еза 
surplus by helping to 

реест low organic composition of ca 
urthernore, for a period of time the capitalist in an 
advanced country сап gain a higher rate of profits 


by selling “in competition with commodity producers ' 


in other countries with lesser facilities for ion 
...In the way that a manufacturer exploits a 
new invention before it has become general". (1894, 
Section 5)14 
Nevectheleas, did not confine himself to. the 
analysis of the driving forces which lead to the expan- 
sion of ca In his analysis of the effect of this 
upon tke ard regions, following the Hegelian 
tradition, he distinguishes between the subjective motit- 
ations for this expansion and its objective historical re- 
silts. On the one hand he condemns this 
the most brutalising and dehumanising that history 
has ever known, but on the other he argues that it is 
necessary if the backward societies аго to develop. 
Only capitalism, ho argues, can provide the necessary 
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countering the tend-. 


economic and technological infrastructure which will 
enable society to allow for the freo development of 
every member according to his capacity; and capita- 
lism can only чор in them through its penetra- 
tion and imposition irom abroad. Only on tho basis 
of this dialectical understanding of capitalism сап we 
understand the famous affirmation in the preface to 
the first edition of Capital that “the backward coun- 
try suffers not only from the development of capita-: 
list production, but also from the incompleteness of 
that development". (1867, p xiv) 

In general terms wo may say that itis analytically 
convenient to distinguish two intimately connected 
levels in Marx’s analysis of the development of capit- 
alism in backward nations. One relates to the necessity 

, (both political and economic) of capitalism as an 
essential step towards higher forms of development 
of productive forces, the other to the possibility and 
viability (both political and economic) of its develop- 
ment. These two levels of analysis are present in the 
Marxist tradition with differing degrees of emphasis, 
In Marx's writings on the subject the contral concern 
is with the necessity for capitalist development, with 
its feasibility taken completely for granted. In the 
present day however tho emphasis is placed more on 
the second level of analysis, that of the feasibility of 
capitalist development in the рэгірһегу.15 

As regards the first aspect, the necessity of capi- 

, talist development, Marx states very clearly, at least 
until the important change which comes towards the 
end of his life, that socialism can only be attained 
through capitalist development, and that this will 
not bo produced inthe backward regions of the 
world by the development of their own productive 
forces, as was the caso in Western Ессор>, but by 
the impact upon them of the capitalism of Western 


' Europe itself. 


Marx is overtly hostile to the modes of production : 
_in existence in non-European socleties, chiefly on the 
grounds of their unchanging nature, which he saw as 
a drag on the process of history, and thusa serious 
t to socialism, This led him, while condemning' 
the brutality and hypocrisy of colonialism, to regard 
it as historically necessary. : 

Initially, in the Communist Manifesto, Marx and 
Engels appear to refer to the backward nations en 
masse as “barbarians”, “semibarbarians”, “nations of 
peasants” and “the Баз’, in a manner which contrasts 
strikingly with their meticulous study of European 
society and history, and is particalarly unsatisfactory 
ina work which makes the strongest possible claim 
to be based upon a universally applicable scientific 
interpretation of history. However, m years later, in 
the preface to 4 Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, Marx made a more serious at- 
tempt to relate the socio-economic conditions of the 


non-Euro world to his theory of history, 
but he did so elliptically, an in a way that has beds” 
villed Marxism ever since. g the stages of 


economic development, he strongly brings out the 

ical tensions inherent in every period, saying, in 
а passage that has become classic: “по social order 
ever disappears before all the productive forces for 
which there is room in it have been developed; and 
now, higher relations of production never appear 
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before the material conditions of their existence have 
matured in the womb of old society”. (1859, p 337). 

Proceeding to analyse the four modes of produc- 
tion, Asiatic, Ancient, Feudal. and Capitalist, he 
leaves the Asiatic mode in a form which is. difficult 
to understand. There is а clear tion ofa kind 
of continuity (its movement prodoced by the develop- 
ment of contradictions) between the Ancient, Feudal, 
Capitalist and Socialist modes of production, but 
the Asiatic mode is left disconnected, as if it had 
neither past nor fature,16 

If Marx never directly discusses this problem in 


his work he does во indirectly, stressing time апі. 


ngain that it should пої. be forgotten that the horizon 
of his work on the discussion of historical develop- 
ment is essentially European. Ina letter written to 
а Russian Socialist journal in 1877, and already 
mentioned on page 887, he warns his readers not to 
“metamorphose [his] historical sketch of the genesis 
of capital in Western Europe into a historical philo- 
sophical theory of the general path every people is 


fated to tread, whatever the historical circumstances. 


in which it finds itself’ — and goes on to criticise 
any approach which seeks to understand history “by 
using. as one’s masterkey a general historical philo- 
thee theory, the supreme virtue of which consists 
in being supra-historical’’. . 

The problem of the Asiatic mode of production: 
is not merely the academic one of establishing how 
far Marx'stheory of history is consistent and unl- 
versal; it is that as it does not possess а dialectic of 
internal development it can only evolve through the 

netration of European capitalism. For this reason 

analyses European expansion in India as brutal, 

but “а necessary step towards Socialism" (1853). 
Such an expansion would have a destabilising and dis- 
integrating effect on the Asiatic mode of production, 
re-stabilismg and re-integrating such societies ina 
capitalist mode of development which would ‘bring 
with itthe development of productive forces and 
generate an interna] dynamic which would lead such 
societies towards higher stages of development. 

` Itis essential to note here that Marx makes no 
distinction between endogenous capitalist develop- 
ment (such as occurred in Western Europe) and that 
which is introduced from outside. Irrespective of ifs 
origins, capitalism once implanted in a soci will 
develop in a certain way. If one of its central 
teristics is to develop both objective wealth and 
poverty, this would exist within each society, rather 
than between societies. 

Oaly fieetingly in the case of China and with much 
greater clarity, towards the end of his life, in the 
case of Russia, does Marx recognize the possibility 
that different traditional structures could be capable 
of serving as a starting-point for movement towards 
more advanced stages of development; in the first 
case he speaks ironically of possibility of a bourgeois 
revolution, in the second of a socialist revolution, 

In February 1850 there was a wave of agrarian 
unrost in China, and Marx wrote: “when our Euro- 
pean reactionaries, on their next flight through Asia 
will have finally reached the Chinese Wall, the gates 
that lead to the seat of primeval reaction and con- 


servatism — who knows, perhaps they will read the 
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following inscription on the Wall? Republique 
Chinoise — Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite!l’’ (quoted in 
Averini, 1976, p. 251). 

Regarding tho Russian case, in reply to a letter 
from the Russian Marxist, Vera litch, ід . 
Ғебрагу 1881 (to which we shall return later) Marx 
stresses the possibility that the particular traditional 
agrarian structures of Russia, could serve as a start- 
ing-point for socialist development. He reaffirms this 
point of view together with Engels, in the preface to 
a now Russian edition of, the Communist Manifesto 
in 1882.17 

Passing now to the analysis of Marx's attitude 
regarding the possibility of capitalist development in ' 
the non-European world, it must be stated that Marx 
leaves no room for misinterpretation; tho dynamism 
and capacity for expansion of the youthful capitalism . 
of his period would be reproduced in any society 
which it penetrated: furthermore, he seemed to 
expect a proliferation of autonomous capitalist 
societies, fundamentally similar to those in ' West- 
ern Europe. There are three particular excerpts . 
which have become obligatory points of refer- 
eace, and to which we need refer only briefly. In the 
Communist Mantfesto Marx and Engels 
the development of capitalism in Western Europe 
will “compel all nations, on pain of extinction, to ' 
adopt the bourgeois mode of production,” and five 
years later, in his article on the Future Results of. 
British Rule in India (1853), Marx argues that 
imperialism will not be able to avoid the indus- 
trialisation of India: "When you have once introd- 
üced machinery into the loconotion of a country’ 
which iron and coals you are unable to with- 
hold it from its fabrications.” (the emphasis is mine) 

Finally, 14 years later, in the preface to the first - 
edition of Capital wo find his famous statement: «the 
country that is more develo industrially only 
поне one ke developed image of its own , 

ture", . 

We may then conclude, with Kierman that “So 
far as can be seen, what he (Marx) had in mind was 
not a further spread of Western imperialism, but a 
proliferation of autonomous capitalism, such as he 
expected in India and did witness in North America." 
(1967, p 183). . | . 

Without doubt, the attitude of some dependency 
writers today that capitalist industrielisation in the 
periphery is no longer feasible goes against the 
spirit and letter of Marx's writings What is impor- | 
tant, as Sutcliffe has argued, is to ask whether the 
difference is one of circumstance or diagnosis (1972a, . 
p. 180): that is to say, whether capitalism has been . 
transformed in such a way that the industrialisation 
of the periphery cannot take place within the capit- . 
alist system, or whother it is Marx's analysis is ` 
itself over-optimistic regarding the possibilities of 
industrialisation in the backward areas of the world, 
We shall return to this point as the analysis proceeds. ` 


Rig verear о ыкы Г нагы ` 
Backward Nations by the Classic Writers ou 
1 jali " 


If Hilferding (1910) had already provided ап im- 
portant Marxist study of impeciatiom, it is in 
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Luxemburg (1913), Bokherin (1915) and Lenin 
(1259) that we find the most important contributions 
m the period in which capitalism was moving 
throug. its monopoly . I shall refer only briefly 
to the works of L 
Lenin’: work, I shall concentrate‘ on those aspects 
s hareuncet шшш оше issues under discus- 
Rosa Luxemburg's The Accumulation of Capital 
(1913) was the first Marxist analysis of the world 
capita. ist economy in the light of the three concerns 
outlined carlier in this paper, and remains, among 
the most complete; it is certainly the only one of the 
classic writings on imperialism which sets out to 
provice a systematic analysis of the effect which 
imper-alism would have on the backward countries. 
| Unfortunately, the rigour, profundity and creativity 
of the analysis are limited by the fact that, following 
the Marxist tradition of the period, she underestim- 
* ates both the increase in real wages which takes 
place as capitalism develops in the advanced coun- 
tries, and the internal inducement to invest provided 
by technological progress. Consequen over- 
. plays and misunderstands the role of the periphery 
Fi te process of accumulation of capital in the deve- 
loped. countries, for these two factors have played a 
vital -ole in rescuing capitalism from the difficulties 
and'contradictions which it creates for itself. Thus 
j periphery has played а role both qualitatively 
t and titatively less important than that 

- which bor analysis depicts.13 
‘Ni<olai Ivanovitch Bukharin contributed to the 
of imperialism principally in his works of 
1915 and 1926. In the first he analyses tho two most 
important tendencies in the world economy of the 
time, tendencies which were mado manifest jointly 
and -n contradiction to each other. These were the 
пре „process of internationalisation of economic 
life (-he integration of the different national econ- 
omies into a могкі economy) and the process of 
“nat onalisation” of capital (the withdrawing of the 
interests of the national bour 
respective frontiers). The most interesting feature of 
. the second work is its polemic against Luxemburg’s 
. The Accumulation of Capital. From the point of 
view of our interest, it is unfortunate that although 
Bukaarin stresees continually throughout the course 
of hs work that imperialism is a phenomenon which 
connects the advanced and the backward economies, 
and criticises Luxemburg’s views on the subjects, in 
no part of his work does he analyse in concrete 
terms the effect of imperialism upon the backward 


When one is maing Гао work it is particul- 
arly important to bear in mind (as with the work of 
any politicalleader who is not writing for purely 
academic reasons, but with specific and concrete 
political ends in view), the political context in which 
the works were written. In fact it is necessary not 
only to consider the usual problems concerning the 

ion of "history" and “ ^, “theory” and 
. » and the “role” of ideology, but also to be 
aware that the relative emphases in these works are 
frecoently functions of tactical moves related to 
factional dispates.20-Furthermore, in the caso of 
: \ 
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urg and Bokharin; as regards : 


isies within their: 


Lenin's Jj alism, The Highest Stage of Capllal: 
ism (1916) he himself was careful to point. out. that 
he wrote it “with an eye to the Tsarist ss 
with extreme caution, by hints, in ап allegorical 
guage.” (1916. p. 1) 

The political situation within which апі аға соп- 
tribution to which Lenin wrote his of 
imperialism was characterised by the outbreak of 
the First World War and the subsequent collapse of 
the Second International. 

Within a week of Austria’s declaration of war on 
Serbia on July-28 1914, the whole of Europe was at 
war. Lenin himself arrived in Switzerland on 
September 5 after a long odyssey, and set himself u 
in Berne. He was faced with a difficult double tas 
— firstly to explain to the international socialist 
movement the nature of the forces which had un- 
leashed the war, and secondly,to account for tho 
position adopted by the working class parties of the 
advanced capitalist countries (which had led to the 
collapse of the Second International). If for the first 
of these tasks he could avail himself of the analysis 
provided by Marx of the tendencies of capitalist 
development and the later contributions of Marxists 
such as Hilferding, for the second he could draw on 
no previous analyses, and he was faced with а com- 
plex task. Traditional Marxist analysis could not be 
applied simply and.direcily to explain why the pro- 
letariat of the advanced capitalist countries in gen- 
eral, and the social-democratic parties of the left in 
particular, had placed themselves alongside their 

ive bourgeoisies and against one another when 
the war broke out.*1 

It was no easy task to explain the capacity, un- 
foreseen by Marx, of capitalism to extend to impor- 
tant sectors of the working classes some of the 
benefits of its development; nor was it simple to 
drive the relevant politica! conclusions. This would 
in fact be the most im t' contribution of 
Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capitalism, and‘ 
would make of it Lenin’s most important theoretical 
work, just as the Development of Capitalism in Russia 
(1899) is his most important study Of the develop- 
ment of capitalism in a backward nation, and is in 
my view the pioneering classic of dependency 


To prepare himself for his difficult task Lenin re- 
read Marx and Hegel with great care, and produced 
his Philosophical Notebook (1915) as a result. In it 
he stresses the necessity to understand Hegel’s logi 
to tbe subjective ele- 


January and July 1916, his own study of imperialism, 
emphasising in the 1917 preface to the Russian 
edition and the 1920 prefaces to. the French and 
German editions the dual political purpose I have 
mentioned above. He thus makes it cleer that his 
рагрою шише емак is different to of 


in or Luxemburg. З 
For analytical .we may distinguish three 
major themes in °з work.3? The first is des- 
econ- 


cription of the most important politica] and 
omic changes in the ае countrie (of Пе 


Йй 


capitalist system, the ЕЙ. {һе analysis of the 
~cbanges іп international relations which had tesulted, 


'and particularly the role played by international . 


capital, and the third the discussion of the future 
tendencies of the capitalist system in its monopoly or 
imperialist phase, and above all the effect | 

‘would have on its historical progressiveness. There 


'is no systematic analysis of the effect'that this phase | 


of the development of capitalism will have on the 
backward regions of the world (the third concern to 
“which I referred earlier). However, as shall see 
later, itis possible to deduce from the analysis of 
the development of capitalism in the advanced count- 
. ries in the system an implicit account of the effects 
it will tend to have in those backward regions. 
Nevertheless, in order to understand this implicit 

account it is necessary to go back 17 years to the 
Development of Capitalism in Russia, which is inti- 


mately connected with the analysis in the later . 


work. “o 
, (To be Continued) 
| 
NOTES ` \ 
Those who are familiar with the basio tenets of 
Меш ише and necessarily digres- 
on here. 


*Asfor example the шү, or psychological elements 
discussed by Schumpeter (1919), such as the existence of a 
decadent military arist or on eremployed middle 
class of the ly шты Bins f & Catholic Empire. 
` reason ич to accept and recognize this inter- 
action between beso and structure does not lead to a 
circular explanation of h relations, nor to the deduction 
that these are the product of ‘separable’ factors among which 


the economic factor is the 'det 
4A concrete expressio of this fact is that so much emphasis is 


qm uron ше ароз of revolutionary consciousness, and 


Tery analysis of Магы сонор of the process of 
Door E generar and Пе es of labour under ae 
particular seo Echeverria (forth- 


жез йө of production in 


Me himself recognizes the possibility of ‘unequal relation- 
ships between, for example, art and the development of 


material production at some stages of history. 
"For a discussion of Marx’s sclentific method see Sweezy, 


1942; Meek, 1956; oe MS 1972; Vygodskl, 1974; Carver, 1975; 


and 
y seo Dobb, Ж деко, 
orowitz, 1 8; Mandel, 


* Marx interpreted аз that the 
relative sti Sof Eo е кинет 58 tend to 
decline, in the sense that tbe ресешаро of the GNP accuring to 
the wor Pago would tend to fall (see for example Mc- 
ed 53-56). I would argue that when Marx ' 

pills. need. to separato the property of the 

mena of proton from he v pelate bomi and not 
on to “ʻa ^ 

y toa decline In — either 


relative or absolute — or in his words, to eheu Dome. 
not as shortage but as total exclusivo of кене 


poverty 
wealth" 1859, p 296. 
Fora classification of different Marxist and non-Marxist 
see Fieldhouse, 


MIn this respect seo Lenin, 1899, pp ; 
43-47, Sutcliffe, ї972а, рр 180-185; 


4 pp 118-123. 
tbe of the 


d \ 


the transitions of - 
socialist 


obtained from Бате been 


MV For further ions of the Asiatic mode of 
seo Hobsbawn, 1964; Dos Santos, 1968; MS uem 
D'nPcaume and Schram, 1969; ; Batra, 197 : dee ra 


1974. 

А Viüipsnabes РЕСУРС ovde о 
of pens cipe show that he saw toe. a 
mechanical contimum 


Df his pproech, which 
a was informed dialectical ш 
subjective and objective factors. Stalin иа (1294, 154) эд 
кре а approach, stating that the’ dove ваги 
on 


al countries elope the USSR. 
1942, рр 124-129; Robin. 


Sweery, 
pp 117-125; Barrat-Brown 
Вало Bros fo 81 148-166; Furtado, 194 


иог а аг: A e Caputo d PHarro 

pp 135-145; O’Brien, 1975, 1974, 

"Similarly, MED ы to the 1967 edition 

Meo to the узда па va 
ап 

at which he id the timo 


pe Even Jess could it explain why it was ' precisely tho Social 
of France, Italy, Germany and England 

ise ra oh the agreements taken in Congress 
Second International to oppose the 


ah 


minority other 
as Luxemburg's "oll rere in Germany. The 
opposed the granting of war credits in the Duma, 
Mensheviks followed the line of coe ores 
as did scme Bolshevik peor a 
French Army, and Plekhanov, the onde of Russian 
апа collaborstor with Lenin for many years, went so far in 
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"beirsupport, according to Тепїп'в widow, Kr (1930, 
ua Den dieci in their 
tis em by Lukacs, 1924, p 75; it is impor- 
tant not to seek in essay what Lenin TR per. 
an “economic ' of im lism; in this 
in content to follow Hobeon, 1902, ahd 
ding, 1910. The su of his contribution is. in 
the analysis of the effect which have on the 
world capitalist and on the class in 


other work on ism seo V and Mendelson (eds.) 
1939; Kruger, 1955; Kemp, 1967, 1972: L. Sha 

Reddaway, 1967; "Н 1969; Paill ise 

mert, 1971; Lichtheim, 1971; 1974. Ф 
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` the poHtical and military interests of the United ^ The second Director-General 


- the Mossadegh on 13, 1953, the Shah ruled M sen who fondi Cod | 
' « fherountry with the help of martial law, military it wae ngani 


in 51 e a R cx 
| а | - _ om the US citizens, it got the SAVAK to prac- 
Retreat © . , ^ i 


ы 


| Е ple. 
SARAL PA : CEN According to & mimeographed brochure brónght 


was 

of Bakhtiari tribe, who was promoted to the rank of 
a General after the o ow of the Mossadegh 
Government.: Soon after, he was made the Military 
Governor of Tehran and the Director of Military 
` Intelligence. . 

3 i M Tt was then that he to be a true disciple of 


m i еа кр зкен og e us 
RU d . " Shah's opponents. Not y Iranian 
Forte Iranian people, these have been twenty-five people nicknamed him “The Killer”. Anyone, oven 
years of blood and tears under a regime saving а child, would know who “The E was. tit 
ofthe SAVAK was 
States. It was not ар Iran for the Iranians but а ~ General Pakravan. But he fell from the Royal grace 
i : because the Shah was dissatisfied with his “leniency” 
Ore of the tools provided by the US imperialists towards the victims. Ho Wis sent bway жы the 
to the Shah to run his oppressive regime was tho Ambassador to Pakistan. 
Sazemane Attela Va Amnlyate Keshrar, SAVAK for ` Finally, itis General Ne’matt’ollah Nassirl who 
short, the secret police manned by  ClA-trained | has taken charge of the Shah’s murder machine. 
informers, torturers and murderers. According-tO Nassiri was a classmate of the Shah, then Crown 
Wasaington Post of September 4,1976, SAVAK was Prince, at the Iranian Military Academy, and receiv- 
Se one ee CE и 
and Israe genco”. s demonstrated his loyalty and to as tho com- 
AJ through, there has been a regular posse of CIA mander of the Imperial Guards in 1950 and later, 
-instructors with the, SAVAK, apart from those through his numerous anti-Mossadegh activities. 
post- It was Nassiri, then a Colonel, who carried the 
ed with the latest information about its client state Shah’s order of dismissal to Mossadegh on August 
and its loyal servitors, 


16, 1953. After the August 19 coùp, when Mossa- 

‘Turing the three following the coup ag&inst dosh escaped from hia homie besieged by the army, 
him. . 

Yet Nassiri is not entrusted with the sole respon- · 
Pis dd ms by the people Чино асаа госта instructions did 
пан Шыл» igit aubborty. o6 озан Іо То сада огге ү S MN 


to protest А very Га} was mado clear to the Shah. 
= by open mikar e not only Within the SAVAK, there is a Special Intelligence 
to ce, which is exclusive and financially inde 
sie te edi om м шш y, dere 


The | жаз also a clasamate of the Shah and Nassiri. 
[атш was pnr ea ee Shah Pehlavi 
: the present‘ Shah's а : to accompany 
— a semblance of a DoE DU ыы - his son to Switzerland. The has described him 


as a “special friend". 
iru : ii ше те а eae ania f the SA VAK. 
—— LaL Gntelligence jision о 
Eee iret instalment of this articlo appeared in Милет» The different wings of the SAVAK duplicate 
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each other's ollorts, Thus, there is little likelihood 
of any serious internal or external threat to the 
regime escaping unnoticed. 

' Consequently, Shah has no fear of any of the 
heads of these agencies becoming so strong as to 
influence his decisions. None of these, Nassiri, 
Fradust or the chief of army intelligence, are indis- 
pensable for the Shah. The dismissal of any of them 
would not bring about an “intelligence gap” for the 
regime. The Shah himself is the real director of the 
SAYAK. 

The SAVAK has responded to the growing oppos- 
ition of the people, particularly since the massive 
uprising of 1963, with tightening of controls and 
infiltration into all aspects of Iranian life. SAVAK's 
attempt has been to eliminate every type of dissent. 
Anyone suspected of anti-Shah sentiments is subject 
to arrest and indefinite detention. All that the 
victim may have done was to mildly criticise some 
aspects of the regime or to have known someone 
else who had done so. 

Apart from the general surveillance of the popu- 
lation in villages, towns and cities, many aspects of 
the day-to-day life of the people are under SAVAK’s 
scrutiny. In the factories, SAVAK bribes und enlists 
poorly paid workers as informers against their col- 
leagues. Most often SAVAK agents are planted in 
factories as spies. All factory-owners can receive 
as many arms from SAVAK as is considered neces- 
sary to arm these informers under the pretext of 
providing defence training to the workers. 

Iran’s educational institutions and universities are 
also areas of SAVAK activities, These are consider- 
ed very dangerous because they breed democratic 
ideas and movements against the Shah’s dictatorial 
corrupt regime. Faculty members and students are 
harassed and arrested if they show any sympathy for 
the auti-Shah movement or object to the presence of 
known SAVAK agents within the university precincts. 
The university administration and the f.culty are 
required to immediately report to the SAVAK the 
existence of any anti-Shah feeling among the stadents, 

In case any democratic movement by the students 
actually takes shape, the SAVAK has full authority 
to shut down the university, its reopening depending 
upon its sweet will. There exist permanent “guards” 
at all universities, and also SAVAK agents among 
the students, | 

SAVAK exercised total control over the mass 
media. All newspapers, till the beginning of the 
year, were printed by the Government, SAVAK 
used the newspapers to manipulate propaganda in 
favour of the Shah and his US mentor, It had the 
authority to blackout news items as well asto alter 
their contents. There was absolute censorship. The 
information media was used by the SAVAK to 
spread ignorance. 

Any house could be raided at night by SAVAK 
agents in search of what it might consider anti- 
regime publication. They neéded no warrant. There 
have been instances, after such raids, of arrests of 
householders for possession of books which were 
even then displayed in the stalls and shops. 

Prime Minister designate Shapour Bakhtiar has 
pledged the dissolution of the "political wing” of 
24 


the SAVAK. However, it will be difficult for the 
Tranian people to understand what else would be 
retained. For, SAVAK was created for a definite 
political purpose — that of stamping out even the 
slightest stirring opposing the Shah. Its bestial 
torture machine operated to terrorise the people 
into total submission to the Shah's dictatorship. The 
inhuman tortures of hapless victims, prolonged 
detention — mostly solitary confinement — without 
trial and, finally, the court verdicts of long-term 
imprisonment and death sentences according to 
SAVAK's instructions — all these were meant to 
break any resistance against the plunder by the local 
bosses, the powers that be in Tehran and, on top of 
them, the Shah and his family members. 

According to Washington Post of May 29, 1976, 
the International Commission of Jurists had charged 
that basic human rights did not exist in Iran. Jt said: 
“There is abundant evidence showing the systematic 
use of impermissible methods of psychological and 
Dayna torture of political suspects during interro- 
gation.” 

Another task of the SAVAK was to keep watch | 
on the Iranians living abroad, particularly the young 
students and those who had given the slightest Indi- 
cation of discontent against the Shah’s methods at 
home. SAVAK has to its credit a number of suc- 
cessful and attempted kidnappings and murders of 
dissidents and government officials who had fallen 
from the Shah's grace. For example, on June 4, 
1976, the Iranian Ambassador to UK, Mohammed 
Reja Amirteymour, who had been suddenly recalled, 
was found dead in his London residence. Sunday 
Times had disclosed that SAVAK agents operated 
from the Embassy in London. 

What is really astonishing to the outside world is 
that even this barbarous police state could not hold 
back the spirit of freedom among the people. One 
of the basic reasons for this tremendous upsurge is 
the very repressive machinery that the Shah used 
against his own people. The trail of blood that 
flowed from the SAVAK headquarters in Tehran and 
the prisons and detention quarters, appeared to have 
convinced the Shah that all opposition had been 
totally stamped out. The regime had always denied 
reports of torture appearing in the press abroad, 
But the Shah himself blurted out to the Time magaz- 
ine of August 16, 1976: ‘‘We don’t need to torture 
people any more," Such was the supreme confidence 
of an arrogant dictator. Р 

And this false sense of security obviously permeat 
ed the SAVAK authorities also. Thus, the i 
discontent of the people reaching the boiling point, 
was not noticed. Twenty-five years of doling out 
every conceivable brutality against the common 
people, accumulating huge amounts through illegal 
transactions, cornering real estate and plundering the 
people at gunpoint, had certainly had their effect on 
the morale of the SAVAK personnel. 

In turn, these infected also the SAVAK mentors, 
the CIA agents in Iran, That in the course of their 
prolonged stay in this fabulous couutry, the CIA 
agents ves got involved in extra-mural acti- 
vitles — indulging in some worldly pleasures and 
making two on the ajde — is quite under- 
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standable. During the recent turmoil in Iran, the 
failure to carry out their “primary duty" for which a 
huge ‘ot of American public money was being spent, 
came in for adverse comment by President 
himseK. He was not supplied with information 
' regarding the extent and intensity of the people's 
anger against the Shah. 
. Вои it is also known that the CIA had never been 
, assigned by the US Administration to assess the 
sentiments of the lo but to use all its powers to 
and de them. It advised the Shah 
on how best to use his repressive forces against the 
insurgent people of Iran, and informed Washington 
about how 
Aba Tabriz, Shiraz and numerous other towns 
and with detailed figures of the dead and 
mair ed. Jia Carter could not be unaware of this. 


Waar the Shah can really boast of having achieved 
during the past twenty-five years is the onal 
and family assets accumulated in billions of dollars 
inves-ed stocks, share, real estate in Iran and 
. abroad and, of conrse, cash, siphoned: off mostly to 
the United States. ' : 
According to the New York Times of January 11, 
1979, the Shah's personal portfolio is worth well 
over one billion dollars, rivalled only by the ruling 
famiBes of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Quoting un- 
named bankers, it reported that a substantial part 
of ar. estimated two to four billion dollars which had 
been transferred from Iran to US in the last two 
years, belonged to the royal family. The accumul- 
atior of these immense sums was made possible 
“through blurring of State funds and royal funds 
а Iran”, it said. ` 
British newspapers also reported that the Shah 
had bought a huge mansion in a 90-hectare property 
in Surrey (UK) for 500,000 pounds sterling. His 
stayed there some 


on) of January 4, 
stated that as soon as the popular demons- 
trations started in Iran early last year, relatives of the 
Shah deposited large amounts of money with the 
Bank of America, Citibank and the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. Other reports said that Iranian nationals 
whc have, obviously, benefited from this corrupt and 
oppressive regime, have transferred some 10,000 mil- 
lion dollars into foreign banks. 

Ina grand flourish of benevolence, the Shah has 
dec-eed that all “personal property” of Iranian royal 
family be turned over to a crown-sponsored Pehlavi 
Foundation which had been engaged in promoting 

Shah el ts. The decree does not mention the 

эз assets held abroad. A spokesman explained 
tha- the handed included the Shah's vast 
domestic holdings in company stocks, banks, fac- 
tories and land, “for the use of religious, educational 
anc social welfare organisations, organised by the 
pecplo and run by them. 

Toan, of course, did not tell us how 
much this on would work out in terms of 
Iranian man, woman and child murdered, the 
es ruined, the abject poverty into which tho 
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ectively they had been used in Tehran, ' 


\ 


vast majority of the people have been pushed for the. 
safety and security of the Shah’s personal power and 


' riches during the past twenty-five years. 


The assets that the Shah now claims as his per« 
sonal and family property are actually the loot of 
n actually belongs to the 35 million people of 

an, 

Iran’s natural resources — oil, gas, copper, iron, 
vast fertile lands — could all be utilised to create a 
healthy economy and better standard of life for all 
the people. But, in the hands of the self-aggrandis- 
ing Shah and his minions, the exploitation of these 
resources has resulted in heaping untold miseries on 
the people, while the royal family and its close 
coterie wallow in luxury. 

The lot of the vast majority of the Iranian 
is poverty, distress, want of elemen necessities of 
life, and illiteracy. Every year hundreds of thousands 
of landless peasants migrate to the cities and towns 
in search of jobs. Living condition of the people in 
Tehran, the capital, is appalling. Forty percent of 
the families live cramped m one-room tenements. In 
the southern part of the capital, the proportion rises 
to 75 per cent. 

Half of the school-age children do not have any 
opportunity to attend even elementary schools, Of the 
rest, between 20 to 30 per cent might be fortunate 
enough to receive some schooling. A very small 
minority of this latter section can afford higher 
education. High cost of education allows only the 
children of very well-to-do go for university educ- 
ation. According to official statistics, 90 per cent of 
women and 85 per cent of nien in the rural districts 
are illiterate. 

The country’s net profit from oil comes to 35,000 . 
million dollars and more annually, and income from 
oilfields under concession to consortium and 
other oilfields, plus the earnings from gas, amount to 
some 24,000 million dollars. Yet, Iran’s budget 
suffers from perpetual deficit. The deficit was expec- 
ted to rise to 13,000 million dollars by the end of the 
year, out of a total budget of 50,000 million dollars. 
In addition, the country's foreign debt would go up 
to 20,000 million dollars. 

In 1978, the rate of inflation was running at 30 to 
40 per cent, compounded by embezzlement of state 
funds, corruption, a massive outflow of capital 
abroad, and an enormous military spending to main- 
tain and equip a standing army of 35,000. 

According to Time magazine, Iran has brought 
arms worth 36,000 million dollars in the last two 
decades. More than two-thirds of Iran's oil earnings 
are spent on military projects. Iran's direct military 
budget for 1978-79 runs to 700,000 Rials, that is 
more than 10,000 million dollars. 

During his visit to the USA in 1978, Shah put 
orders for the purchase of some of the most Е 
cated arms and equipment, including 250 F18L figh- 
ters; 140 F16 in addition to 160 previously purchased; 
100 personnel carriers; 30 military reconnaisance and 


spy Aircraft of the Awacs s 
For the 250 F18L mca alan Iran will have to 
pay 25,000 million dollars. In other words, 60 


per 
cent of the earnings from oil sale to the USA will 
back to it. id 


people 
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Now, with the defeat of the Shah's regime at the 
hands of the people, even though partially, the US 
Administration is cky lest these sophisticated 
war equipment fall in the hands of a popular govern- 
ment in Iran. That is why, the Shah has not talked 
of relinquishing his position as the chief of armed 
forces, nor has Washington hinted at the withdrawal 
of the 35,000 US military instructors from Iran. - 

The worst part ofthe Iranian economy is its 
dependence on a' single export commodity — oil. 
Until the early fifties, tho share of oil income was 
rather insignificant in Iran's economy. But, with the 
passage of time it increase to occupy 60.1 per cent 
of the national economy while other branches either 
deteriorated or stagnated. 

At the insistance of Iranian economic and finan- ^ 
cial experts themselves, a proposal was mooted to 
set-up new industries with the petrodollars earned 
from oil price-hike. But nothing came of.it, because 
the Shah and his regime were just not interested in 
such efforts that could have relieved the terrible 
poverty and depressed income of the people. 

The economy's exclusive dependence on oil, while 
adding to the poverty and ivation of the mass 
of the Iranian people, pr to be the undoing of 
the rules also. They had gone on merrily shooting 
down the people who rose in revolt. The Shah set 
up the military regime and declared martial law with 
е даре of ruthlessly suppressing the people once 

or all. 

Bat all these manoeuvres proved of no avail when, 
finally, the 30,000 oilmen went on strike. The Shah's 
murder machine came to a halt. There was no petrol 
to run it on such an extensive scale covering the 
whole territory and entire population, leave aside 
the question of earning petrodollars to fill his perso- 
nal coffers. The collapse at the don was 
brought about by the heroic oilmen of Iran. The 
Shah had no way but to kick out his military 
` Government and try other subterfuges to retain 

wer. 

P Even the resumption of partial oil production for 

domestic use, has not been hel to tho Shah 
` because exports still remain suspended. Dozens of oil 
tankers of an aggregate ten million ton displacement 
and more were riding anchor in the roadstead of 
Kharg island, the country's main bulk-oil port in the 
Gulf. Shah's minions tried te'raise oil production 
by bringing workers. from other countries and 
using army personnel, but that also failed. ‹ 


Тш pretender to the “Glory of Persebolis", Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pehlavi.could rise only to the 
stature of a mere commission agent. For his services 
rendered to imperialism, he received money and arms 
to protect himself from the wrath of his people. 

was asked to keep the Gulf region safe for 
imperialism and to ensure the flow of oil to the West. 
Until the current popular intervention, it must be 
said that he had carried out the orders loyally and 
faithfully: In an interview to Newsweek, (May 21, 
1973), Shah admitted: “Western Europe, the 
USA and Japan consider the Gulf as an integral 
part of their security. Wo perform this job for 
them.” 
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It is for the same reason that the Iran undes 
Shah has always acted asa camp-follower df 
imperialiam on all questions of peace and interna 
tional amity. In fact, a few years ago he told 
Italian j alist Madam Oriana Falachi, that he 


great 
that I will witness a war with one of the 

countries", Totally taken aback by such 
she snapped back: “You speak of a third 


ing 
word was 


The samo line of thinking has made him sell Ira- 
nian oil to South Africa and Israel. While Shapour 
Bakhtiar has promised to suspend it, the Iranian oil 
workers have themselves imposed an embargo on 
such sale by refusing to produce petroleum for 
export. 

Iran under the Shah has always sided with and 
supported the most reactionary feudal monarchies in 
west Asia. It is no secret that the Shah had desp- 
atched Iranian troops and arms to help Sultan Qaboos 
of Oman to suppress the liberation movement there. 
It was not for nothing that the Saudi Arabian ruler 
made a public statement that he desired the continua- 
tion of the Shah and his regime. The development 
in Iran had made the West Asian monarchies fear- 
ful of a similar fate overtaking them, with growing 
political consciousness among the. Arab masses 
agunt US support to Israeli occupation. of Arab 


The Shah had helped the heated puppet regime in 
Saigon with oil and fighter planes to delay the libera- 
tion of Vietnam from US imperialist occupation. 


Тнв historic 1978 uprising of the Iranian people 
forcefolly brings home the lesson that any stru in 
any country to remove a despotic client ruler 


` аз one may speak of a banquet.” 


tably gets ed with the struggle to end US econo- 
mic, politi and | military domination over that 
country. 


Not so long ago, the heroic fa ene people 
have proved the correctness of this und 
with their 1975 vi in the struggle for national 
liberation and i on. The Arab peoples have 
seen how US imperialism is working overtime to 
create иш! y among them and frustrate the Talent 
nian aspiration to ve an independent, sovereign 
homeland of their own. : , 

And, drawing the correct lessons, the forward- 
looking sections of the Iranian people have emphasi- 
scd the imperative need of an all-out unity of all the 
nationalist, democratic and progressive forces so that 
the half-accomplished work started in 1978, is suc- 
cessfully completed in 1979. Nobody could ignore 
the bold demand that went up in the streets of Tehran 
Tabriz, Qom, Abadan, Isfahan and numerous other 
places ing the expulsion of the Americans 
from Iran along with their call for an end to the 
brutal Shah regime. 

Shapour Bakhtiar agreed to be the Prime Minister, - 
But popular masses have not waited for the formality 

the Sheh’s handpicked members of 


^e Malls and Senato ‘They have continued to write 


(Continued on page 32) 
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At the meeting of the Working Group of the 
Committee of the National Development Council 
held in New Dèlhi on January 10-11, 1979, the 
West kagal CHa HA his 
Gorenment’s ote embodying its critique of the 
Finadce Commission Recommendations d до 
its proposals for the Sixth Plan allocations.: In 
view of the importance of this dotument, Из text 
is reproduced for the readers of Mainstream. 

— Editor 





NOTE PRESENTED BY WEST BENGAL GOY- 
ERNMENT TO THE MEETING OF THE WORK- 
ING GROUP OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL, JANUARY 10-11, 1979. 


meeting of the Working Group of the Com- 


mittee of the National Development Council . 


(January 10-11, 1979) has been convened following 
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the presentation of the Report of the Seventh Fin- 
ance Commission. It thus allows the Group an 
ешш оиа recommendations of the 

ission and to analyse the impact of these 
2 dations оп the overall resource position 
of the States in thé context of their requirements to 
fulfil the tasks assigned to them in thé Draft Five- 
Year Plan. It is hoped that the Working Group 
would have the opportunity during the two days of 


-the discussion to devote attention to the issues 


brought to the fore by tho Report of the Commis- 


sion. 

“Chapter 9 of the Finance Commission's Report 
indicates that it has chosen to steer clear of the arca 
covered by discretionary transfers on the part of the 
Union Government. To quote the Commission; it 
has reached the conclusion that "it should leave the 
area of plan investments and Central assistance for | 


' State Plans to the Planning Commission": (Report 


of the Seventh Finance Commisston, page 78). 

The Working Group need not detain itself on the 
reasons adduced by the Commission for choosing 
not to deal with the issue of Plan transfers. Rather, 
in view of the Finance Commission’s decision, the 
National Development Council should now feel free 
to reach its own judgement about tho overall quan- 


quence of 
However, following the Commission's recommend- 
ations, only a marginal increase is likely to take 
рак а о proportion of resources trans- 
erred from the Centre to the States.* Thero 1s there- 
fore both a need as well as substantial fcope for this 


Thus, on the basis of tbe 
Commission, resource devolution to the States as a percentage 
of total озше козо te осто ое нои amounted 


the Commission (Report, 44) at Rs. 80,126 crores. 
in terms of the Seventh Finance "Commission's recom- 
аана. of the States as а proportion of the 
total revenue of India would be of 
the order of Rs. 26.1 per cent. It would hence seem that tho 
proportion of revenue of the Government of India 
devolving upon the States in fact remain at more or less 
the samo level as the level obtaining during the 


of net allocation of resources to the States to enable 
the latter to fulfil their Plan obligations and thereby 
reduce the scope for discretionary transfers on the 
part of the Centre. 

It is at the same time importantto take note of 
the observations made:by the Finance Commission 
on a number of issues which have been discussed in 
the National Development Council and which are 
pivotal іп the delineation ofCentre-States fiscal re- 
lationships, In a number of instances the Commis- 
sion has, at least by implication, the 
rationality of the claims put forward by the States; 
it has however felt inhibited on account of the nature 
of the existing Constitutional arrangements to offer 
any positive set of recommendations. One may, for 
example, consider the following passage: 

“A large number of States have urged usto re 
commend that the revenues of the Central Govern- 
ment from the corporation tax should also be 
shareable with the States in the same manner as in- 
come tax. They have pointed out that the amend- 
mentinthe Income Tax Law carried out by the 
Central Government in 1959 had the effect of trans- 
ferring to the category of corporation tax а sizeable 
part of the revenue which was part of income tax 
till then. We are not commenting on this issue, as 
different views may well be held on it. The States 
have also pointed out that thereafter the revenues 
from the ration tax have increased enormously, 
and much than income tar. Further, some 


States have made out that they have to incur large © 
1 infrastructure 


expenditures in order to provide the i 

and other services which sustain the business paying 
corporation tax. The States have also pointed out 
that if the corporation tax were made shareable with 
the States, the interest of the Centre need not be 
adversely affected, for the share of the States in the 
income tax could be suitably reduced. Their anxiety 
generallyis that they should have the scope for 


skaring in ап itenf of revenue which is much more , 


buoyant than income tax and is bound to grow in 
future as it has in the past. Even if we sympathise 
with the point of view of the States, we are unable 
to make any specific recommendation on this matter 
since the Constitution is categorical that the. corpor- 
ation tax revenues are not shareable with the States. 
We can only suggest, in view of the strong represen- 
tations made by the States to us as well as to the 
earlier Commission, that the Centra] Government 
may consider holding consultations with the States 
in order to settle the point finally." ш page 85.) 
There can thus be no question t, irrespective 
of the existing Constitutional provisions, the Finance 
Commission would want the Centre to have a dis 
cussion with the States on the o шгар гырт 
of the corporation tax with the latter. It 
vend of the Government of, West Bengal that 
no better forum than this Working Group of the 
Committee of the NDC exists to discuss this matter. 
Once there is a general consensus that in the matter 
of allocation of resources for financing the Plans, 
the role of discretion on the part of the Centre be 
narrowed down and whatever discretion is to be 
exercised should be exercised by the NDC, it follows 
that the Council itself — or an agency of it — 
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should take a view about how the rosou-ces of the 
States could be augmented by allowing them a cer- 
tain proportion of the proceeds of the ccrporation 
tax. It is possible that the desired adjustments 
could be brought about by а mere amendment to the 
Income Tax Law, since it was through а similar 
amendment in 1959 that а substantial of the 
revenue which was till then a category of income tax 
was converted into a category of corporetion tax. 
The Working Group, after due judgment, may con- 
sider making its recommendations in this regard for 
transmittal to the NDC. 

The Working Group may also like to take cog- 
nisance of the following comments by ths Seventh 
Finance Commission on the surcharge or income 
tax: 

“We feel that though Article 271 does not in 
express. terms lay down that the Union surcharge 
should be for meeting the burdens of th» Centre 
arising from any emergent requirements, there is an 
ш assumption that a surcharge shoald only 
be levied for meeting the requirements of some un- 

events and should only be for the period 
during which it lasts. In this view а surcha-ge con- 
tinued indefinitely could well be called an additional 
income tax, shareable with the rest of the proceeds 
of income tax, Wo have, however, refraired from 
suggesting such a course in view of the oxp-ess pro- 
vision in the Constitution." (ibid, page 82.) 

Here too, the purport of the Commission’s obser- 
vations is amply clear. It is now up to the NDC to 
suggest that the surcharge on income tax too should 
be ught within the ambit of the divisible pool 
through due changes in legislation. Such an arrange- 
ment, by helping to raise the proportion o? overall 
resources statutorily earmarked for the States, would 
once more help in narrowing the.area for discretion- 
ary transfers on the part of the Centre for purposes 
of financing the States’ Plans. 

The Seventh Finance Commission has similarly 
accepted in full the point of view expressed by the 
States with respect to the scheme of additions! duties 
on excise as it has been operated by the Union 
Government. The Commission has referred to the 
agreement arrived at between the Centre and the 
States in December, 1970, whereby the States had 
consented to the continuance of the scheme only 
provided the Government of India agreed to (a) the 
conversion of specific duties to ad valorem once 
except in regard to unmanufactured tobacco, (b) the 
incidence of additional excise duties as a percentage 
ofthe value of clearance being raised to 0.8 per 
cent, and (c) the ratio of 2.1:1 between th» yields 
Of basic and special excise duties on the one hand 
and those of additional excise duties on the other 
being achieved and maintained. The Commission 
has admonished the Ce.tral Government since the 
commitments (b) and (c) have not been homoured. 
In contrast to the promise to raise the revente from 
additional excise duties to the level of 108 per cent 
of the value of clearance, the actual percentage was 
as low as 8 66 in 1973-74 and gradually slided down 
further to 6.82 in 1977-78. As a consequence, the 
targeted ratio of 2.1: 1 between the yields of basic 
and special excise duties and those of addtional 
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excise dutizs is nowhere near to being reached. The 
Commission has also invited attention to the fact 
that the proposed Review Committee, on which the 
Government of India and the State Governments 
were to be represented and which was to have reap- 
praised the progress of the scheme of additional 
excise dutes, has not met at all, because the Union 
Government has found it convenient not to convene 
it. 

In the light of these observations, it is now for 

the Work ng Group to consider whether it should 
recommend to the NDC that it should issue a direc- 
tive to the Union Government either to implement 
immediately the conditions it had agreed to in 1970 
in regard to the scheme of additional duties of ex- 
ciso or, n the alternative, to abolish the scheme 
altogethe: and thereby allow the State Governments 
to re-inberit ther constitutional right to impose 
levies on transactions pertaining to tobacco, textiles 
and suga-. 
The Seventh Finance Commission has also taken 
note of the complaint of the State Governments that 
Article 259 of the Constitution has not been pro- 
perly aveiled of by the Centre to raise resources for 
the exclusive purposes of the States and that in 
particular the States have been treated most unfairly 
by it m the matter of grant in lieu of the tax on 
railway passenger fares. To quote the Commission: 

“The Finance Commission may not be the com- 
petent body to advise whether it would be appropri- 
ate to rz-impose the railway passenger tax as 
has beer urged by at least one State Government. 
Nevertheless, we do appreciate the force of the argu- 
ment put forward by almost all State Governments 
that a xed t is not an adequate replacement 
of a tax on railway fares, since it does not take into 
, account the considerable buoyancy in the earnings 
of the Iadian Railways caused by the rapid increase 
oe traffic ... wo cannot ignore the substan- 

ial increase that has taken place in the extent of 

ger traffic since 1961-62 as reflected by the 
Шш of non-suburban passenger kilometres." (ibid, 
page 71) 

The Finance Commission has that the 
Governxaent of India should refer the iesue of increa- 
sing the quantum of the grant to the States in lieu of 
the railway passenger fare tax to the Railway Con- 
vention Committee. However, in view of the fact 
that this Convention Committee has not met for 
severa] years, the Working Group may consider 
whether it itself should not make a recommendation 
on the пабег to the National Development Council. 

In case the Working Group forwards aset of 
concrets recommendations on the sharing ofthe 
proceecs of the corporation tax and the surcharge 
on inccme tax as well as on the revision ОЁ arrange- 
ments with respect to the scheme for additional 
dutis o? excise and the grant inlieu ofthe tax on 
railway passenger fares, and these. recommendations 
are acted upon, to that extent an increase in the share 
of the 3tates in the overall national resources would 
occur, thus enabling them to assume the responsibility 
for an appreciably larger proportion of „the national 
Plan, &s suggested by the Draft Plan document and 
endorasd by the National Development Council last 
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March. It is thus important that the Working 
Group is straightaway seized of these issues, inclu- 
ding whether certain amendments to the Contitution 
are called for in terms of the duly laid down provi 
sions of the Constitution itself. Since Constitutional 
changes ate likely to involve time, the Working 
Group may consider the nature of the interim direc- 
tives the National Development Council may have 
to be called upon to address to the Union Govern- 
ment. 

There are a number of other matters on which the 
Working Group's decision iscalled for. It will be 
remembered that at the first meeting of the Work- 
ing Group on August 22, 1978, several State Chief 


_ Ministers had suggested that the question of com- 


pensating the States where they have to incur 
additional expenditure, or give up actual as well as 
potential revenue, in pursuance of certain Directive 
Principles of State Policy adumbrated in the Consti- 
tution, should be duly taken into account. In this 
connection, a reference was made to the question of 
compensating the States fully in case they decide to 
implement the desire of the Central Government to 
enforce a blanket. policy of prohibition. Similarly, 
attention was also drawn to the need {о compensate 
“those State Governments which have decided to 
introduce a scheme of unemployment assistance in 
deference to Article 41 of the Constitution. Unfor- 
tunately, these matters were not discussed at all at 
the subsequent meeting of the Working Group held 
on October 5, 1978. The Government of West 
Bengal hopes that, atthe current meeting of the 
Group, these issues would be discussed and certain 
recommendations would be forthcoming. 

The compulsions .felt by the State Governments 
to approach the Centre for the release of resources at 
the latter’s discretion are to a great extent condi- 
tioned by the fact that they have extremely limited 
powers to raise funds from the market. Тһе decen- 
tralisation of development activities should also 
imply & corresponding decentralisation of resource- 
raising powers. It is in this context that the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal would like to ‘reiterate the 
points it made in the note it presented to the Com- 
mittee of the National Development Council in 
August, 1978 onthe need to enlarge the scope of 
public borrowing on the part of the State Govern- 
ments. Three-quarter’s of the a te bank loans, 
inclusive of -overdraft facilities, should, in the view 
of the Government of West Bengal, be carmarked 
for purposes of the States. The Government of West 
Bengal would similarly like the Working Group to 
recommend to the National Development Council to 
direct the Union Government to take ап immediato 
decision on the findings of the 61st report of the 
National Law Commission, including its recommen- 
dations with respect to the tax on inter-State con- 
signment transfers and the tax on works contracts and 
on services. The Working Group may also urge a 
total review of the arrangements in regard to mining 
royalties which could augment substantially the 
revenues of the States. : 

There is one negative feature of the Report of the 
Seventh Finance Commission to which the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal feels constrained to invite the 

\ 
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attention of the Working Group.. Many States had 
urged upon the Сотка that in working out 
estimates of revenue surpluses and deficits of the 
State Governments, it should take into account the 
obvious social reality that pay and allowances of 
State Government employees have to be equalised 
with those enjoyed by the corresponding . categories 
of employees of the Central Government. Unfor- 
tonne this plea of the State Governments has not 
duly recognised 


recognition in the 
Commission's Report of the fact that a number of 
State Governments would have to make additional 
outlays to raise the standards of their current admi- 
к GF Vs peeps da decdiine pen. tie 
expectations ; ing upon 
quantum of further transfers of resources to the 
States over and beyond what would ensue as a result 
of the Finance Commission's recommendations, the 
Working Group would, we hope, take into accopnt 
these additional factors. 
The Government of West Bengal is aware that, at 
the meeting of the Working Group held on October 
5, 1975, moet of the time was taken up by a discus- 
sion of what is to be done with Centrally-sponsored 
schemes and with an appraisal of the so-called Gad- 
gil formula, The point of view’ of the Government 
of West Bengal on both these issues was made clear 
in the note submitted by it last August and can be 
re-stated here. Centrally sored schemes tend to 
. distort the priorities decided upon by the State 
Governments at the locallevel and thus have little 
justification in а decentralised. framework of planned 
economic development. These should be abolished 


in toto; wherever a State Government feels the need . 


for technical assistance from the Union Government, 
it would always have the prerogative to call for such 
* gssis anoe; no a priori imposition is therefore called 
for from outside. This does not of course preclude 
the ofthe obvious need for special 
schemes, to Бе financed the Centre, for 
relatively ита and financially States. But the 
nature of such schemes must be decided upon by the 
States themselves. 

As far as the revision' of the Gadgil formula is 
concerned, the State Government is of the view that, 
in addition to the criterion of population size, an 
index of backwardness, which would reflect the 
diverse’ aspects of poverty, incidence of industrial 
retardation and mecidence of economic and social 


infrastructure, may also be considered as a further © 


criterion. The acceptance of tbe latter criterion 
would be particularly helpful in the case of the ашап 
and financially weak States, which have by and large 
been discrimmated against during the past quarter 
of a century in the scheme of devolution of dis- 
cretionary transfers on the of the Centre. The 
observations made by Professor Raj Krishna im his 
note of dissent appended to the Report of the 
Seventh Finance Commission may be considered as 
pertinent here. Nonetheless, it is the firmly held 
view of the Government of West Bengal that the 
re-ordeting of the Gadgil formula is a relatively 
minor issue in the general scheme of things this 
Working Group is concerned with. What is of much 
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more basic importance is to reduce the rolo of dis- 
cretionary transfers — both Plan and non-Plan — 
оп tho part of the Centre, and to incresso the overall 
earmarked for 


ation also recedes to tho back 
concentration on how this formula can be re-ordered 
can into & device for promoting inter- 
State discord. In the humble view of the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, tbe Working Group owes it to 
its-If not to fall into such a trap. - 

The basic issue before the Working Group, the 


,Government‘of West Bengal would once mote want 


to emphasise, is to ensure such fiscal arrangement 
as would reflect the larger role the Draft Plan for 
1978-83 assigns to the State Governments in develop- 


ment and execution: The public sector 
ошау of Ra 62380 cores proposed in the draft 


Plan has a set of sectoral priorities, which indicate 
that almost two-thirds of the Plan would have to be 
implemented by the State Governments. The seo- 
toral allocation for agriculture and allied services 
amount to Rs 8,600 crores; for irrigation and flood 
control to Rs 9,650 crores; for and small- 
scale industry to Rs 1,410 crores; for to 
Rs 15,750 crores; for roads and road 
Rs 2,923 crores; and for social services to Rs 9,355 
crores. Even were certain projects in these sectors 


to be implemented by Centre, an outlay of at 
Teal Re 45000 crore Cr Ghee should belong 


Even during the Fifth Plan, the States were ree- 
ponsible for about 50 per cent of the total national 
public sector outlay; it is therefore not an unrealistic 
or view to take that, in the current Plan, 
two-thirds of the total outlay should be in the State 
sector. The overall size of the States’ Plans con- 
sidered together is the most pivotal issue-on which 
the NDC has'to take а view. Once a decision has 
been reached in the matter, the problem of resource 
transfers to the States — and of inter se allocation 
of the resources transferred to the States — can be 
settled without much difficulty. - | 

On the issne of resource transfers for the States’ 
Plans, а question often raised is with respect of the 
resource position of the Centre and on its capacity 
to spare funds for the States. The Seventh Finance 
Commission has stated (Серт 3) that it has 
examined the resource 
Government on the same lines as those of the States, 
and has also indicated that it has assessed the total 
revenue receipts of the Central Government at 
Rs 80,126 crores for the period 1979-84. Unfortuh- 
ately, however, the Commission has not indicated its 
forecasts of the reassessed revenue expenditure of 
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the Government of India. It is essential for this 
Working Group to have an idea of the anticipated 
expenditure and the anticipated balance from current 
revenue of the Government of India during the Plan 
period 1978-83, as.these will be most relevant for 
the detecmination of the magniture of Central assis- 
tance for the States’ Pldns. It will be also in order 
for this Working Group to recommend to the NDC 
a critical appraisal of the proposed levels of expen- 
diture an the of the Central Government. ' . 
The fact the Seventh Fingnce Commission's 
recommendations would not lead to any appreciable 
onate increase in the resource pool of the 
nakes the caso for larger Central transfers on 

the Plen account even more crucial. According to 
the deca circulated by the Planning Commission in 
August 1978 to the Committee of the NDC, the 


revised allocation of Central transfers to the States | 


amourred to Rs 6,185 crores for the period 1974-79. 
Even on the basis of these figures and the originally 


currant Plan should be considered as a nati 
of resources to be shared between the Centre and 
the States in proportion to the size of their relative 

in the total outlay posed in the 
y of the States’ 
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To sum up, the Government of West Bengal would 
urge the Working Group to consider the following 


points: : 

(a) The National Development Council should 
reach its own judgment about the overall quantum 
of discretionary Central transfers necessary and 
desirable for purposes of the successfal implement- 
ation of the States’ Plans especially since the Seventh 
Finance Commission has chosen not to make a 


. recommendation in this regard; 


(b) In the context of the observations made by 
the Seventh Finance Gommission regarding the 
Corporation Tax, tho National Development Council, 
or an agency of it, should take a view about how 
the resources of the States could be augmented by 
allowing them а certain proportion of the proceeds 
of the Tar. - і 

(с) In the light of the clear views by the 
Seventh Finance Commission, the National Develop- 
ment Council] may suggest that the surcharge on 
Income Tax too should be brought within the ambit 


-of the divisible pool through due changes in legis- 


lation; = 

(d) The Seventh Finance Commission has pointed 
out how the commitments entered into by the Union 
Government concerning the scheme of additional 
excise duties with the States in December, 1970 have 
not been honoured. The Working Group may 
recommend to the NDC that a directive may be 
issued to the Union Government either to imple- 
ment immediately the condition agreed to in 1970, 
or, in the alternative, to abolish the scheme al- 
together, and thereby enable the State Governments 
to exercise again their constitutional right to impose 
levies on transactions in tobacco, textiles and sugar; 

(e) The Seventh Finance Commission has recom- 
mended that the Government of India should refer 


mendstion in the matter; 

(f) The Working Group may consider recommend- 

ing to the National Development Council that full 

tion be paid to the States from the Centre 
in case they decide to implement tho prohibition 
policy of the Government of India. The Government 
of India may also be urged to com fully those 
State Governments which have ded to introduce 
& scheme of unemployment assistance in deference 
of Article 41 of the Constitution; 

(g) There should be substantial enlargement of 
the scope of public borrowing on the part of State 
Governments, This would also appear to be the 
import of the recommendations of the Seventh 
Finance Commission, since the revenue devolutions 
are reccommended to be utilised for meeting fresh 
interest liabilities, secu access for the States to a 
larger volume of capital funds than in the past. In 
addition to tbree-quarters of the total volume of 
market borrowing, of the ate 
institutional loans, inclusive of overdraft facilities, 
should also be earmarked for the purpose of the 
States; 
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(h) The Working Group may also recommend to 
the National Development uncil to direct the 
Union Government to take steps to implement the 
61st Report of the Central Law Commission. In 
addition, the ог COND may appropriately 
urge a total review of in regard to 
mining royalties, so that revenues of the States could 
be au ted further; 

) deciding upon the quantum of further 
transfer of resources to the States over and above 
what would ensue as a result of the Seventh Finance 
Commission's recommendations, the requirements of 
the States for equalisation of pay and allowances of 
State Government employees and other related cate- 
gories of employees with those of the employees 
of the Government of India may be taken into 
consideration; 


орош. of 


resources earmarked for the States. far as the 


revision of the Gadgil formula is in 
addition to the criterion of population size, an index 
of backwardness, which would reflect the diverse 
aspects of poverty, incidence of industrial retardation 
and incidence of economic and social i 

may also be considered as a further criterion. 

In view of the sectoral priorities and allocations, 
in the draft National Plan 1978-83, an outlay of at 
least Rs 45,000 crores or thereabouts should natural- 
ly belong to the States sector. The total size of the 
States’ Plans considered together is the most pivotal 
issue on which the NDC has to take a view; . 

(m) It is essential for the Working Group to have 
an assessment of the anticipated expenditure of the 
Government of India the Plan period 1978- 
83, as it will be relevant for the determination of the 
magnitude of Central assistance for States’ Plans; 
and 


(n) The fact that the Seventh Finance Commis- 
sion’s recommendations would not lead to any 
appreciable proportionate increase in the resource 
pool of the States makes the case for larger Central 
transfers on the Plan account even more crucial. 
Given the nature of the draft Plan 1978-83, a con- 
siderably larger proportion of the States’ Plans than 
Бесе Should be financed through Central trans- 

п | 


SHAH-EN-SHAH IN RETREAT (Contd. from page 26) 


with their blood their demand for the total removal 
of the Shah and his Pehlavi from Iran. So 
intense has been their opposition, that Bakhtiar, even 


before his nomination had been approved, issued a’ 


warning that the people’s demonstrations against the 
Shah would be sternly dealt with. 

In India and certain other countries a шіѕоопсер- 
tion im some quarters that the current strug- 
gle been inspired by religious obscurantism 
against the so-called modernisation that the Shah 
had been trying to introduce in the tradition-bound 
iranian . One of the reasons for such a mis- 
conception could be the attempts of the Western and 
particularly US media to give more publicity to the 
easily approachable Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
in Paris, and their inability or reluctance to meet the 
other leaders of the people within Iran, who are ins- 
piring and leading the mass demonstrations against 
the Shah. 


It is also a fact of history that whenever any strug- 
gle of the people against despotic rule acquires such 
an all-embracing character as it has in Iran today, 
all sections including the оешу find legitimate 
place in it and, in its turn, the clergy also apes 
associates with the popular aspiration. In Iran, 
has only gone to underline the total isolation of the 
Shah and his op regime. It will be foolhardy 
for any progressive element to disassociate itself from 
the people's uprising just because the traditional 
` Muslim clergy has also joined it. The fact is that 
both lay and clergy have joined hands in the common 
struggle to bring an end to this regime of corruption, 
injustice and plunder of the common people, to 
evolve а democratic systam to reorganise and restruc- 
ture the administration of their country. 
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people did not bother about 
diplomatic niceties and squarely condemned harsh 
treatment of these heroic sons of Iranian people who 
risked then, as they did even now, reprisals from 
SAVAK agents. | 
Today, а new and glorious chapter in Iranian his- 
кен а рев written by its common people. For 
with their suocess їп establishing democracy, a just 
system of government, and, above all, freedom from 
on ВПБ or OS imperialism, la linked the forttines 
' of the national, Н on anti-colonial, anti-imperia- 
list struggles all over the world. The Shah’s retreat 
from Tehran and the formation of & regency may post- 
ропада BOE каре history Verdict -(Concluded) 
‚1.1979 | 
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BOOK REVIEW @ 


Fresh Winds 
from 
Hungary 


INDIA AND HUNGARY: 
Decades of Cooperation, edited 


by Dei oe Kalmar; Sterling, New 


8; pp 111; Rs 30. 


the thirty years of Indo-Hun- 
garian relations is the theme of 
the firet-mentioned volume prepa- 
red with sensitivity and scholar- 
ship Dr Kalmar who, it is 
ша, elps em ш. Cultural 

pariment o ungarian 
Embarsy in India. 

Itisa welcome little volume 
comprising not only the treaties 
сета India and Hungary but 

interestingly, a select list of 
boobs on Hungary published in 
India and on India published in 
Hungary, which indicate that this 
is no compilation of transient 
journalistic interest but attempts 
a.study at some depth of the 
Teationship between our two 
countries. 

On gets an idea of this in the 
felicitous reminiscences, quoted 
in thi book, of K.P.S. Menon: 
our frst accredited Ambassador 
to Hungary, who m his delight- 
fu) way recalls 


own 
to many of us in India who have 
alw.ys felt attracted towards that 
remate little country in Europe — 
refer-ing even to operas in Buda- 
zelebrating events of national 
inter»et like the Hungari 
Peasant Revolt of 1514. 
. А Indian universities, whoever 
studies European history gets to 
know of the poet Petofi and the 
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revolution of 1848, of patriotic 
personalities like Kossuth and 
Francis Deak, of Hungary strug- 
gling against the Turk and then 
against the perhaps more insid- 
ious and spiritually debilitatmg 
hegemony of the Hapsburgs. 
From Hungary, seeking true 
knowledge of the origins of his 
race came Csoma de Koros 
whose bones lie buried in Darjee- 
ling, a dedicated scholar if there 
has been one, the of the 
finest Oriental learning shorn of 
every semblance of the chauvinism 
often seen in western [ndologists. 
Made somewhat in his mould, 


scholar in Arabic, Dr Germa- 
nus — also the orientalist Baktay 
whose sister, married to an 
Indian, is the mother of our 
Amrita Shergil, the fine young 
painter who died in her prime. 

To Hungary’s Gyorgy Lukacs, 
at least two generations of Indian 
intellectuals, like their counter- 
parts all over the world, owe a 
debt of gratitude for the insight 
and strength of his understanding 
of Marxism. 

When India’s Rabindranath 
Ta;ore went to Hungary in the 
mid-twenties he fell in love with 
the country and with Lake Bala- 
ton alongside which the Hunga- 
tians have put up a statue to the 
poet-sage of Indian freedom who 
wished for a world so knit t 
ther in friendship that it could 
inthe language of the Vedas, 
like “а single пові”. 

Dr Kalmar’s volume has much 
solid information also to impart 
—on economic relations and 
cultural ties, on Indians in Hun- 
gary and on the study of the 
сава language іп India and 
such matters — but its 
Stress, pod is welcome, is on 
the fact, which  Rabindranath 
Tagore himself noted as long ago 
as in E that Hungary is 

“emotio to India". 
Finding PeT бег of her freedom 
in Socialism, Hungary nafurally 
attracts Indian amity which is 
well served by this book. 

Instead of a Cancelled Debate is 
an unusually significant book and 
its inception has a story toit А 

proposed Franco-Hungarian tele- 
vision debate having been cancel 


led (for reasons that can be easily 
guessed), the editor of France 


d asked questions which 


answered by a leading Hun- 
талап public figure, Gyorgy Ас- 
zel, whom some in India will 
recognise as а most thoughtful 
and perceptive contributor to the 
New Hungarlan Quarterly. 

What emerges out of the ques- 
tion-and answer chapters are the 
picture of socialism in Hungary, 
(and mutatis mutandis, in other 


countries, , Where Socialism 
is being t) ‘as no longer a 
vague aspiration and a moral goal 


but but "a real Душ society їп dy- 
namic development, with its mis- 
takes, its dramatic struggles, but 

nonetheless with astonishing 
achievements". 

There is a lot of delicious good 
humour as well as good senso in 
Gyorgy Aczel's answers. Ho says, 
for example, that there was а 
period when, if the then lack of 
refrigerators in Hungary had to 
be explained, “we started to talk 
about racism in the United States 
and the fate of their Black citi- 
zeng”. 

And then, with a quiet chuckle 
as it were, he points out that “Чеп 
or twelve years ago, with only 
40,000 refrigerators in Hungary, 
some felt being threatened with 
i ry civilisation’, but now 


flats [a 


of socialism are not shaken". 

The recurrent undertone of 
Gyorgy Aczel's responses to the 
French journalist's questions is 
that no sober person expects 


Socialism to. emerge anywhero 
fully fashioned like Minerva from 
the head of Zeus, that, as Lenin 
thought, & country's starting 

int determined its development 
for а long time to come, and that 
if little Hungary can achieve such 
results starting from poverty, 
‘what tremendous advances 
would a socialist France be able 
to make". 

This—and not the often nearly 
noxious noise about Euro-Com- 
munism—is indeed, the challenge 
before а country like France. 
This precious little book deser- 

readership in our 

to hear words 
cism of much of 
the current cacophony against 
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vant of the people.’’ If to some 
ears this may sound naive and 
also like inverted pride, Gyorgy 
Aczel adds: “We are only hu- 


man, but some demand that we 
exhibit superhuman behaviour.” 
There is in this book, happily, 
not a hint of apology— which, - 
historically, is just not called for 
—on account of 1956 penings 
and writer adds as if with a twin- 


kle in his eye: 

"Anatole France wrote! 'God 
is in a very difficult situation be- 
cause His will must be implement- 
ed through human beinge.’ ‘Com- 
munism faces the same problem.” 

Hiren Flukerjee 





GENEVA LETTER (Continued from page 5) 


and the Embassy intelligence 
man. There is swapping of infor- 
mation. The US intelligence man’s 
8) obviously wrong 
assesament of the Indian election 
outcome in 1977 was picked up 
by US newsmen many of whom 
predicted that Indira Gandhi 
would succeed in retaining power. 
Much of this sort of mforma- 
tion swap, when it is done for 
one’s own country, even passes 
for patriotism. When the CIA’s 
close relations with the US media 
and its funding and infiltration 
of organisations and men, at 
home and abroad, first came out 
into the open in 1964 (the result 
ofthe Vietnam war and its divi- 
sions in the USA that could not 
| the Adm imini - 
tion's appeals for otism), 
several media, mediamen and 
front organisations became iden- 
tified. Among them were the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and its London-based publica- 
tion, Encounter with whom man 
Indian celebrities were co 5 
some youth organisations like 
the World Assembly of Youth, 
the International Press Institute 


and some of its Asian affiliates, " 


and some international labour 
organisations. Їп some cases the 
US connections were not even 


ed knowledge were at least guilty 
of negligence in not having cared 
to probe the sources of their 
funding before. 

Some respectable US journals 
like the New York Times and the 
Christian Sclence Monitor figured. 
In a subsequent interview, the 
Foreign Editor of the Monitor 
denied it had functioned for the 
CIA but said that he used to 
meet the CIA man lodically 
over lunch and both used to 
swap information. This foreign 
editor admitted that he had shar- 
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ed with the CIA man “back- 
ground information" filed by the 
papers correspondents that had 


and the Pinochet coup, brought 
all of this into the public record. 
The US public outcry (part of 
it because of the US Government 
and the public having been mis- 
led as now in Iran) in which the 
press organs joined in was perhaps 
only because the close linkages 
came out so openly and jeopar- 
dised the US newsmen’s access 
to sources in many Third World 
countries. 

The CIA, it may be noted, 

an assurance that it 
would not any more use US 
media staffmen as intelligence 
agents, But. it has studiously 
declined to exclude stringers or 
local journalists. 

The publication that raised a 
furore in Parliament did not how- 
ever say every journalist named 
was a CIA agent. It actually 
titled its list of names, given 
countrywise, as “Paid CIA 
agents, Sources of Information or 
Assistance in the World Mass 
Media” (emphasis added). The 
publications were listed under 
the title “Mass media used as 
‘cover’, subsidised or otherwise 
influenced by CIA". 

А pub,ica'ion can be “subsid- 
ised" (as the Press Commission 
reported) even when bulk pur- 
chases are made, or an Embassy 
publication openly printed in a 
media press at  above-normal 
rates. or even if tbe industrial 
house running the publications 
has other transnational business 
connections that are exploitable 
via the TNC. Even ideological: 
connections can be used to “in- 
fluence” and claim "influence". 

A person also need not be 


employed or paid direc-ly as an 
agent. If his lath or kin is on 
the Embassy staff roll (and Em- 
bassies pay handsomely) and has 
access to the’ Embassy’s PX 
stores, or even the much cheaper 
embassy gasoline. pumps, or if 
the ые ша Eouse is 
rented for Embassy staff, 
there is consideration tiat few 
can resist. This applies to officials 
and politicians as well. 

A "'source" of information may 


-be а source even without his 


knowledge. Our senior journalists 
often show off so much by name- 
dropping, and peddling published 
and . unpublished informetion at 
Embassy cocktails and social 
gatherings, that the reporting 
intelligence man or diplomat (if 
he had identified the journalist 
in his despatch) it may torn up 
in some flle back home. Fortu- 
nately, these days in Inda and 
abroad, journalists functior under 
а now dictum: “Facts асе free, 
opinions are sacred". Hence 
much misinformation that trou- 
bles intelligence apparatuses all 
over the world. 

Anyhow all this does по: merit 
so much bother. It was Ches- 
teron who wrote: ` 

No one can ever bribe о! twist 
thank God, the British 


written of any other groap of 
journalists too. For, such is 
modern journalism. (Genera: Dec- 
ember 27, 1978) 


CORRECTION 

In last week's Mainstream 
(January 13), in the artile 
“Vietnam — Vignettes-ITI ’, 
page 33, second column, 
para 3, line 3, should read 
“They numbered about ten 
million..." and not "а 
million” as was printed. 
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Most people think of BHEL as 
the peopla behind power in India. 
But that's just one aide of the 
picture. BHEL's promiss to 
provide ‘power to the people’ 
is not restricted te electric 
power alone. BHEL Is also 
deeply involved in helping to 
build another kind of power. 
The power that comes from e 
strong industrial infrastrecture. 
Today, sophisticated equipment 
and systems from BHEL form 
major inpats in a great many 
industries fundamental to the 
economic growth of India. 
Industries like steel, cement, 
petroleum, chemicals, 
transportation, mining and 
fertilizers. 

In time with the increasingly 
sophisticated requirements of 
Indian industry, BHEL has 
developed а wide range of 
specialised equipment and systems 
to meet specific requirements in 
vital industries. Industries like 
stoel, metallurgy, petroleum, 
fertilizers, chemicals, paper, sugar, 
rubber, mining, textiles, 
transportatión and many тоге. 

In 1977-78 alone, BHEL has 
supplied equipment worth over 
Rs. 100 crores. Р 


Presently, it is involved in more 
than 22 major industrial projects— 
and not Just as an equipment 
supplier. BHEL's range of 
equipment for industry includes ~ 
elactric motors, transformers, * 
switchgear, rectifiers, capacitors, 
industrial turbines and turbo sets, 
centrifugal compressors, process 
boilers, waste heat recovery 
equipment, heat exchangers, 
electrostatic precipitators, 
Industrial fans and valves. 

And BHEL's role in these areas 
is continually expanding. Today it 
engineers and supplies complete 
drive controls and other systems to 
suit the specific requirements of a 
variety of drfferent industrias. 


Presenting — 
cas, the other 
ize Side of OUR 
personali 


As an additional step towards 
providing better service to industry 
and co-ordinating customer 
requirements, BHEL has formed an 
Industrial Drive Systems Group. 
This Group executes contracts for 
electrical equipment involving 
systems engineering, design of 
control schematics, erection and 
commissioning for steel, 
metallurgical, paper, mining end 
other industries. 

It also undertakes comprehensive 
market studies, Initiating the 
development of new products to 
maet the constantly changing 
needs of customers 
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A Sacred’ гану Thies Blessed. ` 


| This Day, 49 years ago, 
we proclaimed our, resolve to 
achieve Purna Swáraj. . 


. —This day, in. 1950, we proclaimed аге 
‚ a Republic апа gave ourselves a Constitution 
enshrining the ideals of Justice, Liberty, : 

Equality and Fratemity. 


OT SHBG ERO ae AT ee ct 


—Around this day, two years ago, we began 
our journey back to the democratic processes 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 


: —To mark the Anniversary— 
.Let us give thanks for the restoration 
of our liberties: . 

' Let us strive to fulfil the dreams of those’ 
- who gave their liv3s in the 
\ cause of freedom and equality. 

| Let us rededicate ourselves to the early 

achievment of social, economic and 
| political justice. 


Be Pile ar ae Bs TORE WE webu EEE 
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DESIGN FOR Stee! spells progress; and steel! | 
PR G idus are changing the face of India. 
O RESS STURS design the plants that . 


ks d shape steel. Plants large and 
small, to produce steel of diverse 
types—using Indian raw materials, with 
Indian know-how—tailored to suit 
individual requirements. 


. Pioneers in self-reliance in steel plant 
engineering in India, DASTURS are in the 
forefront of steel plant design and 
technology as well as the development of 
the steel industry. They are consultants to 
the Government of India for O Integrated 

‚ steel plant, Visakhapatnam 5 Special 
Steel Plant, Salem Г] expansion of Alloy 
Steels Plant, Durgapur D CRGO/CRNO 
plant of Rourkela Steel Plant O Superalloys 
Project, Нудөгабаа' 0 expansion of ; 
Bokaro Steel etc | 


As in India, DASTURS аге actively 
planning steel dévelopment in the Arab , 
countries, South-East Asia and Latin 
America. They are principal consultants to 
the Socialist People's Libyan Arab : : 

p Jamahiriya for the Misurata Iron and \ 
Steel Complex 




























In Indonesia, DASTURS are designing à 
and engineering a modern mini-steel f 
plant for P.T Badja—Indonesia Utama 

їп Venezuela, DASTURS are providing . 
engineering services in specified plant 
areas for the expansion of the SIDOR 
Steel Plant at Matanzas. 


М.М. DASTUR & СО. (P) LTD 
auri Engineers 
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MOHUN'S 


APPLE JUICE md | 


Available in 650 ml and 200 ml bottles. 


MOHAN MEAKIN BREWERIES LIMITED (Estd 1855) 
Distributors : TRADE LINKS LIMITED, ‘Prabhat Kiran’, 17 Rajindra Place New Delhi-110008 ; 
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| GEC—unfolding a better way of life... 
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Electricity today ч bringing about great changes, penetrating 
even kgs heart of rural Indle—benging light to thousands ef 
villege homes, drawing more water for egriculture. 
For sixty-one years GEC has been conveying and putting te 
giectrioal energy with a range of products to increase 

re. 


\ 
The generation of electricity has gone up rapidly in the last 
yeers. Much more will be required In the years to come. GE 
will play an ever Increasing role in the vital task of 
the benefits of electricity to millions of thoee who are beyond its 
to ^ 


peach today 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA LIB} 
6 Chittaranjan Avenue, Caicutta~72 
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MISLEADING INDEX 
OF PERFORMANCE 


Recently а customer compla- 
ined to а newspaper columnist 
about the working of а bank. Tho 
columnist commented: ‘‘In India 
millions of satisfled customers 
never write a letter of apprecia- 


tion, while the few who have. 


reason to be disgruntled 
create an uproar—a misleadin 
index of performance in the ulti- 
mate analysis.” 

November 26, 1978). 


These words could well have 
been written about the Life Insu- 
rance Corporation. LIC settles an 
see 2,000 claims every work- 

. A very good record. But 
rade the complaints aired in the 
press, you would think otherwise! 


Let's look at tho total picture: 
Last year LIC settled 6.05 lakh 
claims (value: Rs. 200.26 crores). 
At the end of March, 1978, only 
82,872 claims remained outstand- 
ing (value: Rs. 31.26 crores). 
The ratio of outstanding claims to 


· claims intimated during the year 


was 13.2] per cent by number, and 
15,10 per cent by amount. 


Is that good or bad? One way 
to judge is to look at the ratios 
achieved by private insurers, 
before nationalisation. (Some 
people think the private sector is 
more efficient than the public sec- 


tor). The 1954 figures of seven top · 


insurance companies were: 
Company Perceatage of oat- 
standing clalms to 
claims  intbuated 
BA (by amount) 
Oriental 36.48 
Bombay Mutual 42.47 
Bombay Life 49.87  * 


Empire of India 53.27 
Hindustan Co-op. 54.31 
New India · 59.41 
National 74.70 


(source: Indian Insurance Year 
Book) ` 


Since then claim amounts have 
up ten-fold. Yet LIC has 
able to bring down the ratio 

of unsettled claims to 15.10 per 
cent. 


Are insurance com es doing 
better in the United States ? Hero 
ure some telling figures for 1976. 


Ratio of unsettled 
claims 
Prudential 20.10 
Equitable 18.01 
Metropolitan 16.01 


' So LIC is not doing too badly. 
Especially when you consider that 
the statistics are loaded against 


LIC. Over 20 per cent of the total ' 


year’s business is completed in 
March, the closing month of the 
financial year. Hence the maturity 
claims 
March. Allow a month to,com- 

plete the formalities of settling a 

claim. You will then see that the 

claims arising in March alone can 

tilt the ratio against LIC. 

- But never mind, LIC's top brass 
themselves -admit that the ratio 
needs to be improved. They now 
regularly examine why claims 
remain unpaid. The analysis of 
claims outstanding on March 31, 
1978, showed the following: 
Canses No. of 

claims 
At the LIC operating office 4 
1. Maturity jntimation/ 
claim forms not issued 7569 
2. Further requirements 


to be intimated 534 
3. Payment pending  : 480 
4. Claim investigation 

incomplete . ' — 1748 


5. Requirements for ^ 
admission of claim 
met but discharge 


forms not issued 147 
Group total 10478 
On the policy-holder’s sido 
6. Age proof to be given 
to LIC 551° 


`7. Claim forms/d 


forms/policy docu- 


-- ments to be sent to 


LIC 61,378 
8. Required informa- 
tion not sent to LIC 3,315. 


' 9. Proof of title not 








produced : 2,698 
Grosp total 67,942 
Miscellaneoas 
Pollcy-holders/claimants 
not traceable 
Claims pending for 


other requirements 
(exchange permit, etc.) 455 


11 also be the highest in ' 


[ 


Thus, 82 per cent of the outstan- 
ding claims remained outstanding. 
because the policy-holder/clai- 
mant had yet to meet a necessary 
requirement. Thirteen per cent 
could be blamed on LIC. The 
Corporation has taken several 
steps to improve matters. 


1. Formalities are being relaxed 
in apparently bona fide cases. The 
irement of proof:of age із 
being dispensed with for policies 
of small amounts; small claims 
are being paid by money order to 
eliminate the need for an advance 
recelpt; legal evidence of title is 
being waiyed if there is no dispute 
mong heirs; attestation formali- 
tles have been made easier. 


2. A cell has been created with- 
in the Corporation to speed up 
claim settlements. Causes of delay 

larly analysed and recti- 
fled where possible. Officials are 
sent after claimants who do not 
respond, to help them complete 
tbe formalities. (Can you think 
of any other financial institution 
which does this?) Several LIC 
offices now have been given more 
powers to settle claims quickly. 


3. Ап increasing proportion of 
maturity claims ig now settled on 
the due date itself. They start 
corresponding with the claimant 
a month or two in advance. With 
all the needed documents arriving 
well in time, they have no prob- 
lem issuing the cheque on the due 
date. (LIC is the only financial 
institution which goes after 
cliénts thus to settle their dues.) 


4. A campaign has been laun- 
chéd to make sure that policy- 
holders know what is requ of 
them—like submitting proof of 
age, nominating the bencficlary 
and telling LIC about any change 


of address. 
LIC has been ablo to bring 
down the ratio of unsettled claims 


from 33.99 per cent in 1967-68 to 
19-10 cent in 1977-78—a good 
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We are humble in our efforts 
but proua of our гастеметепів 


The nation has гөвомеа to build cooperatives аз a major instrument of decentralised, 
tabour intensive and rural oriented economic development. 

Cooperative movement is now envisaged as a 'SHIELD FOR THE WEAK'. 
NCDC is committed to contribute rts mite to fulf people's aspirabone through promotion of 
cooperative activity. 

Ever ance its inception m 1963, NCDC has assisted cooperstive prosects 

m marketing, processing end storage of agricultural produce as weil as 
distribution of egncultural requisites 

Now NCDC hes diversified its activities to cooperativas serving the 

weaker sectons of our people particulsrty in the rural areas. These 

spheres of activities are · m 

€ DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMER ARTICLES € HANDLOOMS 

€ FISHERIES € DAIRY € POULTRY € SERICULTURE € COIR 

€ MINOR FOREST PRODUCE 


IN THE DEVELOP 
OF COOPERATIVES 


y асга Offices @Bangalore eBhopal 6 Calcutta 
e Chandigarh ыыы cnni s EE 
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Who would xecognise her today? | 


" - EA 
F^ ww 





N 
4 
1 
! 
\ 
She has grown up beyond recognition. And yet у 
those who are nearest to her, the change been so  , 
that often tend to treat her still " 
as their favourite baby. does she mind it!! 
To most housewives tn India, That we have an investment of 
Hindustan Lever is the supplier of nearly Ra. 3 crores and a recurring 
well-known products—Sunlight, expenditure of about Rs. 1.5 crores 
Dalda, Lux, Lifebuoy and a host per annum In the largest private 
\ of others. But this company hes sector R & D Centre in India? , 
rown and changed especial That over 50% of all our managers 
ae өз Dva iode mug А are sclentists and technologists? 
we thought we u 
tel you something abouti. fagempeny Sore tho way Ite capital 


Do you know that about 60% of chooses the direction. Our direction 
our total investments In fixed assets 1з clear: technology-Intensive ~ 
today are In projects in the core sectors of national priority. : 
sector or sophisticated technology? 


Next time you zee her, please remember she has grown and is changing. 


M HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 
і А changing organisation 


HLL-17-283 
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The Challenge ` 


Wm every Republic Day come not 
only the glittering pageants but pious 
perorations. From Olympian heights come 
messages of exhortation for the common 
people all over the country. If words alone 

could move the millions, then every Re- 
public Day would hàve seen mighty 'stir- 
rings swaying the entire nation. 


Words, however noble and inspiring, do ' 


not by themselves mould any people.-Only 
when the words reflect the will of a nation 
and the determination of a leadérship, 
when words are matched by deeds,, can 
they move millions and shape history. 
There is no need to delude ourselves that 
we have such a leadership at the helm of 
the nation now. Hence it would be idle 
to expect that whatever sermon we may 
hear on the Republic Day will bestir our 
countrymen. - Every call does not become 
a clarion call. 

Bankruptcy is writ large in the entire 
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spectrum of national leadership today. In 
this staggering devaluation of political 
leadership, no party has been spared. 
Never before in our national history has 
this country been burdened with such small . 
men at the top. For weeks- and months, 
Morarji Desai and Charan Singh have 
been squabbling. It matters little if Morarji 
Desai has fared a little. better than his 
adversary, for, what we have been witness- 
ing is not the duel between Subhas and 
Gandhi in the late thirties or Nehru and 
Patel in the late forties. ^ Today's fare res- 
embles the bickerings of District Board 
politicians, in which one is holding on to 
office and the other belching out frustra- 
tion on losing office? Principles are not 
involved, norms of decent political life are 
not cared for, policies .are not seriously 
debated, but petty personalities are indul- 
ging in bickerings which have no relevance 
at all for the nation. If Morarji Desai 
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survives in this contest, the country will 


not gain, whatever may be the benefits that . 


may come for his dearly beloved son 
Kanti. If Charan Singh gains his point, 
it will not make the least difference in 
terms of national good, though it may 
help Indira Gandhi to meddle in Janata 
politics. 

There is no need to recapitulate the sins 
of omission of 'the Government. The 
Janata Party came to power cashing in on 
Indira's Emergency exploits. Now it is 
her turn to make the most out of the 
Janata's incompetence and stupidity. Each 
complements the other, but between them 
they are helping to spread creeping paraly- 
sis in the administrative system. One can 
understand the present system being at- 
tacked by those who have come to the 
conclusion that this system will not be able 
to deliver the goods and its continuation 
is a hindrance to the concept of revolu- 
tionary advance. But today the system is 
being undermined by the very people who 
have enjoyed power for decades making 
use of it. In other words, the corrosion 
in the system has been coming from within 
and not because of any attack from 
outside. 

The economic condition may not have 
deteriorated in the last two years, but the 
very absence of political will at the top is 
endangering the long-term perspective for 
our national economy. The Janata leaders 
imitating .Indira's populism have been 
thundering about nationalisation but one 
not-so-gentle warning from the Tatas gave 
them cold feet. One is reminded of Indira 
Gandhi's second broadcast after imposition 
of Emergency in which she assured Big 
Business against any nationalisation. Even 
today the Janata Government can, if it has 
the will, bring the Tatas and the Birlas to 
to their knees if it tries to enforce control 
over their empires by virtue of the loans 


and investments that these empires have 
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got from the Government. 

Not that there are no active Ministers: in . 
a sense, quite a number of ministers of the 
present Cabinet can claim to be more ener- 
getic than their predecessors in office. What 
is lacking essentially is leadership in the 
Government. A tired bunch of men, lack- 
ing in coherence and bereft of any capacity 
to meet challenges, cannot be blamed for 
not providing the necessary leadership at 
this juncture. Their days are over. The time 
has come for new leaders to emerge. 

On this Republic Day, one looks round 
to identify new leaders to replace the old 
exhausted lot. But new leaders are yet to 
arrive. Weare watching with anger the 
degeneration of the old leadership and we 
are awaiting with bated breath those who 
can and must replace them. The search for 
leadership talent can no longer be put off 
if this nation is to survive and grow. The 
objective situation has matured, but new 
leaders are still missing. Instead, the old 
are clinging to office, virtually blocking the 
entry of those who deserve to replace 
them. 

This indeed is an explosive situation. If 
Emergency of 1975-77 saw the emascula- 
tion of the Constitution, who cgn predict 
that in the tension-charged twilight that we 
are witnessing now, a worse round of 
tyranny will not take over? It is not enough 
to rely on the democratic instincts of the 
common millions. These can be over- 
powered, as least temporarily, if those mil- 
lions are denied the leadership that they 
badly need and amply deserve. 

On this day of national renewal, upper- 
most in the mind of every citizen of this 
Republic is the absence of a dedicated lead- 
ership, ready to learn and capable of 
teaching and guiding. It is not enough to 
ring out the old, it is equally important to 
ring in the new. 


N.C. 
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Whither 
Human | 
Rights? 


\ 


| 


SOLI J. SORABJEE 


thirtieth anniversary of the Universal Deciara- 
tion of Human Rights was marked by the 
numerous rahetorical resolu- 


We are seized with uncontrollable rage when there 
is any attempt, real or imaginary, overt or covert, to 
ise our press or to control its revenues in the 

orm of fixation of rates of advertisement. Yet we 
indifference 


mous activities of SAVAK. Our excitement at the 

harassment of а few members of our community 

contrasts sharply with our a towards the wides- 

spread persecution of a and law-abiding 

community like the Bahais in West Asia and South- 

east Asia. Examples may be multiplied. RENE 
The sad truth is that we have yet to 


domestic jurisdicti 
of thé UN ‚ Which Dr Johnson would have 
undoubtedly described as the last patriotic refuse of 
all human rights violators. We have apparently for- 
gotten that the individual has outgrown the modest 
classification of “subject” of international law, for it 
is now accepted that the individual is the ultimate 
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RO MEE ultimate beneficiary of international 
W. 


Justico must not only be done but must be mani- 
festly seen to be done. Very true. It is equally im- 
portant that standards of human rights should be 
scen to be applied uniformly and impartially to all 
. pations, - Selective morality in matter of human 

rights undermines the integrity not only of the state 


appropriate measures to 
bring the laws in conformity with the Covenants? 


t prison reform and improvement of jail con-^ 


- ditions is long overdue is accepted by all. Yet the 
Prisons Act of 1894 and Jai] Manuals.enacted in the 
last century by a colonial power to deal with its 
'“subjects” are still in v and apply in full force 
‚Иш роне ло beleve but she troth is ‘thet 
wearing a Gandhi cap is still an offence under the 
Punjab Jail Manual. No serious effort has been 
made to revise the Prison and Jail Rules and brin 
-them in line with the Standard Mmimum Rules 


‚ Judges who in certain quarters are regarded as 
being three generations behind, have displayed com- 


mendable judicial creativity and have by imaginative 
and bold judicial m on effectively secured to 
and under- 


process which deprived him of his liberty shall pay 
to assigned counsel such sum as the court may 
equitably fix." Е 
In another landmark. judgment in the case of 
Sunil Batra and Charles Sobhraj dealing with con- 
' d tions in jail, the Supreme Court, s through 
: Jiustice Krishna Iyer, concluded that, ‘bar fetters aro 
& barbarity y and, like whipping, must 
vanish. conscióusness is hostile to torture 
within the walled campus. We hold that solitary 
confinement, cellular segregation and marginally 
modified editions of the same are ‘inhuman 
and irrational.” In the course of -its judgment the 
- Supreme Court relied upon Article 8 of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and Article 14(3) 
of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, x 
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have neither the 


It is curious that India's signature is consmicuous 
by its absence on the International Covenants of 
1966. It is hoped that before long our солпіту’в 
name will figure among those who have both signed 
and ratified the Covenan 


s may warrant some 
reservations but should not deter or delay broad- 
acceptance of these International Covenants Rati- : 
fication subject to minimum cesentia] reservations is 
better than no ratification. ` i 
Implementation of human rights may be effected 


broadly through publicity; judicial process; or inter- | 


national supervision. Realism compels us to recog- 
nise that at present only certain’ mears of 
implementation are practicab 

priority to them. , 


and to care, when w 
ive. Publicity for human rights consists in 


making known to every person at least those mini- 


mum standards of treatment to which he orahe is 
entitled; in making known violations of human rights, 
wherever may occur; and in continual public 
debate, g to rationalise and broaden those 


The'vital role of the Press in this field neods no 
elaboration. Take the case of bonded labour. Its 
continued existance is a matter .of shame for every. 
right-thinking Indian and there is no question that 
it must be rooted out. Why does not the Press 
mount a vast campaign for mobilising public opinion 
against this evil? What is eee кы Jot 
sporadic or inconspicuous but . The Press 
must assume the role of a nagging spouse.’ _ 

Public opinion should be so moulded that persons 
engaging in this inhuman practice or those who 
deprive emplo of their elemen human -ight 
of healthy and decent working con 
right to a living wage, should be branded аз human 
rights violators and spurned and shunned, not socially 
lionised, for their entre ial ingenuity, А Minis- 
ter may well ascertain the record of an establishrent 
with reference to its labour before accepting an 


‘Invitation to lay a foundation stone for its new fac- 


tory. | 
‚ Arbitrary detention and press censorship do not 


the universe of human rights violations. ‚ 


Failure to provide creches is а violation of human 
rights notwithstanding that it is widespread and un- 
sensational. If a tenth of the publicity which is g-ven . 
to the bickerings and infighting among the leaders 
of the Janata Party is given to the open and tonti- 
nual violation of human rights of women апі child- 
гоп іп factories and other places of employment 
despite considerable labour welfare legislation, the 
Press would indeed render a distinctive service in the 
promotion of human rights. 
отор ii that thie majority of the bene- 
ficlaries of la -welfare legislation are not even 
нды е киш айс and the few who are aware 
wledge nor the means to enforce 
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and we must give ^ 


ons and -heir : 


t 


ГА 


these rights. 
' Nor-governmental organisations can and have 
played an invaluable role in the protection and pro- 
motiom of human rights. Some of the non-govern- 
menta organisa 

Comirission of Jurists айа Amnesty International 
and Citizehs for Democracy have done valuable 
work. The problem is that the limited resources 
‘available to NGOs limit their capacity and achieve- 


ment. Grant of financial aid by the states would , 


raise tie usual! problems of dependence on state aids. 
One useful way of assisting these organisations is to 
exempt from taxation the donations given to them: 
Lawyers aud the legal profession have played a 
historic role in protecting rights long before 
any of the Declarations and с saw the light 
of the day. Unfortunately, of late, lawyers have 
tended to tradesmen in the market place and 
pursut of law in a high spirit of public service is 
becoming a rarity. With many of them their respon- 
sibilites begin and end with accumulating and 
workiag out their briefs, There is urgent need to 
fatio not only the competence but the respon- 
"ibit of the legal profession to protect 
rights. A socially aware legal profession should use, 
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tions, such as the International: 


^ 


or where there is one, provide legal aid as a meens 
for pro ane the scope of human ri 

The goal should be the development of a Human 
Rights Conscience which wholeheartedly accepts 

personal responsibility to promote respect for human 
Hugh. To. achieve end,: education in human 
rights at all levels should ba а matter of high is 
orjty. Haman rights should be a compulsory su 
in the curriculum of every educational institution. . 
Tho imperative need. is the education of all 
‘decision-makers and the public about the nature of 
human rights, that human rights owe their origin to 
the fact that а human being — whatever his caste, 
colour or creed — is a member of the human race 
and human rights are not & gift conferred by the 
state on its citizens. In particular, law enforcement 
officers must be mado aware of the limitations which 
respect for and observance of human rights inevit- 
ably imposes on their powers. 

Human rights objectives are under constant assault 
from governments which pursue narrow national 
interest to private groups pursuing selfish objectives. 
In the ultimate analysis the human cights programme 
1з really an ideological confrontation and the path to 
progress is neither straight nor simple. [C] 


WEST BENGAL.STATE. BOOK BOARD 





New Left Front Government came to power in June 1977, and has since been 
striving untiringly to achieve new records in every field. of its activity. West 


Bengal State Book Board too has not lagged behind beside its monitor. 


During 


the last 18 months of New Government’s regime, no less than 20 books have been 
published which fact alone records a new height of performance on the part of the 
State Book Board since its inception in 1970. 


This picking up of speed, though regrettably belated, is however threatened with 
uncertainties regarding its future. Against ап, ‘all-time record Book ‘Production 
Eudget estimated realistically at 10 lakhs of rupees, financial assistance to the extent 
af Rs 2.5 lakhs only has been released so far, three quarters of the year being. 
already over. Progress however rolls оп its way to a goal and the doubts of the 
moment, we believe, may ultimately strengthen a determination. 


West Bengal State Book Board thüs strides forward to reach its goal of Ши: 
Ep gaps in Text-Book Publication fot the University level education, 
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x » К With PNB's 
м” Mini Deposit Scheme you , 
can save without feeling the pinch. 
арза If you put apart Re per day from your ; 
; EET earnings, after one year you will havein .: 
your account not only Rs. 365/- saved but would also havé 
eamed interest @ 6t % p. a. Our man will collect it. 
from your doorsteps. You can opena: Mini Deposit Account . - 





pe with only Rs. 3/- and keep it going‘with ав 
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z | Remember...you will get a free attractive — 
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India’s 
National 
Security: 
Global 
Perspectives 
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Р.В. CHARI 
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Esos national security, it is widely accepted, 
involves preservation of territorial integrity and 
maintenance of national sovereignty. 

Preservation of territorial integrity from either ex- 
ternal attack or internal disruption, is the cardinal 
duty of any state leadership. A considerable section 
of political thinkers now believe that the use of force 
is ming increasingly difficult to utilise, as this 
century advances, for achieving political ends. But 
it would be reckless for any state to assume that it 
is territorially ‘inviolable, or can remain undefended, 
if it is in a state of assymm with other nations 
in the international system. ot, at least, at this 


_stage of human civilisation. It is generally believed, 


however, that future wars would be short, limited in 
objective, but severe in intensity. 

ч Territorial integrity can, equally, аы 
internal disruptions апа fissiparous tendencies: 
subversive forces can, of course, be encouraged by 
external direction. This danger could never be 
entirely resolved by India due to Ber enonnous ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural diversities. It is also worth 
nothing that peripheral regions of India have ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural commonalities with the popu- 
lation across the border, which could be streng- 
thened by disruptive elements. The problem of 
national cohesion, therefore, includes complex fac- 
tors, which proceed beyond the centrifugal — centri- 
petal forces generally recognised to be operating 


P -over the ages in our history. 


The other aspect of national security — mainten- 
ance of national soverelgnity — involves retention of 
& state's independence of action despite pressures 
applied by adversary states. This implics preserv- 
ation of national autonomy — the states’ capacity to 

pursue legitimate self-interests without being deflec- 
fed | by different forms of coercive diplomacy. With 
military power becoming more difficult to use for 
serving political objectives, it is likely that covert 
intervention would become the preferred instrument 
of external persuasion. Besides, scarce resources — 
oil supplies remains the most dramatic example — 
foreign aid, food aid, technology transfers, and so 
on, would be increasingly used. 

Ideally, a state could resist such pressures if it 
achieves economic and technological self-sufficiency: 
it does not require much reflection to discover that 
complete self-reliance is an extremely difficult, and is, 
эг a chimerical goal. What is possible, there- 

for the state is to reduce areas of external 
dependency which might serve as leavers for external 
manipulation. It is instructive to note here that 
India’s capacity to resist nuclear safeguards, and 
“nuclear blackmail”, for instance, is related to its 
achievement of autonomy from nuclear imports, 

India’s specific national security interests can be 
examined against this backdrop Onslaughts on its 
territorial integrity were made in 1947, 1962 and 
1965: the subsisting problems of Pakistan-occupi 
Kashmir and Aksar Chin appear likely to 
in the coming decade. The armed forces must plan 
to counter pre-emptive attacks in the future, inten- 
ded by traditional adversaries to seize Indian terri- 
tory, which aN ial be later available 10 them for 
bargaining at/subsequent peace conferences. . 
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to be recreated in Indian polity. What is 
most likely is coalitions of political parties holding 


power at the Centre, and coalitions — with an em- . 


edic P Pee in power within the 


The obtaining distribution of legislative, executive 
апа financial powers — weighted presently in favour 
of the Union, and strengthening thereby the unitary 


greater or less decentralisation 
would serve the national interests, can be expected to 
sharpen, What this implies for national security in 


future is growing turbulence in national politics, and . 


heightened strains in Centre-State relations. 
INDIA has preserved her national sovereignty 


j largely 
‘through her practice of nonalignment. She was 


economically and militarily weak after gaining Inde- 

pendence: t Policy allowed her to seek 

litical and military assistance from the Eastern 

; and economic, technological and educational 

fróm the Western bloc. ME ' 

policy of nonalignment also permitted India 

to manoeuvre between the contending power blocs, 

whilst retaining her autonomy of action to pursue her 

national self-interests. It was, oonsequently, possible 

to resist considerable external pressures designed to 
erode her national sovereignity. 

A policy of nonalignment would continue to serve 
India's national self-interests, adjustments therein to 
cope 
system might appear necessary. So far it is certain 
that major shifts in this policy are neither viable nor 
even possible, because o the verities of the inter- 
national system. 

More plainly, the nature of India’s alignments is 


dependent not only on the biases of her decision- ' 
‘makers, but also the perceived national interests of 


the target country/bloc. Radical shifts would seem, 
therefore, at a premiüm. We shall argue this con- 
tention later in this article. , | 


Or significance here is the contours of the emerging 
strategic situation, and the global environment 
which would influence India's national security. The 
emerging global strategic situation also provides a 
backdrop for the deeper examination of India's 
future security problems. Four such factors can, be 
identifled 


First, the bipolar structure of world power, dis- 


` tributed between the United States and the Soviet 


tion during crises si 


Union, would increasingly obtain only in the nuclear 
sphere. The growing incapacity of the superpowers 
to influence other nation’s political events (Ethiopia, 
Iran), rise of other centres of world power (China, 
West Europe, Japan), dangers of physical interven- 

situations (China in Kampuchea), 
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that the Third World in general, and the Afro-Asian 


with changes in the international . this part of the world. 


diffusion of power is taking place through the 
while, hierarchical international system. iens 
technologies like cheap, accurate and lethal 


the 


systems, would leaser powers with vastly 
Despite this emerging intecnational tarianism, 


of erodmg national sovereignity.. It is, therefore, 
dubious if state power must continue to be measured 
on a scale with traditional weightages given to 
military Power other forms of power have greater 
poterioy for being translatable into political power. 
It is generally believed ‘that control over scarce 
resources represents a potent source of residual 
power, though opinion is around that oil 


Third, post-Second World War ys ` 
region in particular, has been the chief theatíe of 
world tensions. This is apparent from the | great 
number of wars, low intensity conflicts, guerrilla ' 
operations, and other events of overt violence in 


Many reasons could be adduced like unresolved 
border disputes, historical animosities — some un- 
resolved and others exacerbated by the co 


` experience — ethnic differences, national elite: ambi- 


tions, and so on. Subsisting intra-regional ons 
in the Third World have been worsened by the rival- 
ries of the Great Powers, Ce ee 
pite present strains in detente, the Isinki Accord 
shifted the focal centre of 
from Europe. 


could 
lead to an American reaction. The scale and de 
of US involvement would, of course, be limited by 
her domestic opinion. A larger Sino-Vietnamese 
contention ія more probable. Accentuated tensions 
in the Gulf region and/or South-east Asia would - 
ay upon India's geo-strategic environment. ' 
inally, radical changes in alliance relationships 
between major powers may be witnessed in future. 


| 
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`. NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation (WTO) 
are under strain: they might weaken further, but it 


cannot be expected that they would 


influenced 
An accentuated struggle for 


' of world powers — and 


Asian region — more en Indian 


, the Ocean 
region — with the Gulf and Indochina as Ње epicen- 
tres of tension, can be expected. f 

India’s policy of non-alignment permitted ber 
to balance between the East-West blocs during the 
fifues, to lean upon the Soviet Union in the ‘sixties, 
and manage the evolving Sino-American policy con- 
cert in the seventies. It would be meretricious to 
suggest that nonalignment requires an equidistance 
from the superpowers to serve the ends of “‘genuine- 
nees”. Such a policy probably implies a multipolar 
relationship with the Uni States, Soviet Union 
and China — comprising the major strategic triangle 

suggests that India could 

It is dubious, however, if the present relationship 
with the Soviet Union can be eroded so long as the 
China factor remains on India's security hotlzoas: 
this is essential for purely io reasons, as also 
to retain the leverage to cope the Sino-American 


te. · : 
The factors conducive to continuity in security 
linkages and foreign policy would, therefore, remain 
in the coming ,though the 
in favour of change would never cease to beguile. O 
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Thoughts 
on an 
Anniversary 


YAGYA DATT SHARMA 


I heartily greet my countrymen on the occasion of 

the twenty-ninth anniversary of the Republic Day. 
Birth anniversaries of common people are . celebrated 
anly by family members and friends. But that is not 
the case in the context of a nation. A nation and its 
land become a living unit when they are seen m 
relation to the problems connected with them and 
their peoples. That is why an occasion like the 
R: public Day assumes the importance of a national 

` festival. 


All the joys and sorrows of the entire unit as well 
as its variops parts flow from it. On such an occasion 
one should think how to transform sorrow into joy 
and augment joy to the desired extent. The achieve- 
ments of the past, the realities at sent, and our 


dreams for the future need to be stock of in 
Undoubtedly, the years that have gone by have 


not been entirely filled with frustration. The achieve- 
ments of independent India have been significant. 


Our leaders, in the wake of freedom, gave a democ-. 
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ratic turn to the nation's polity which we had inheri- 
ted from feudalism. Every adult got the right to 


vote. By the nation, the people of which 
. were in the grip of landlords, feudaj chiefs, Rai 
Sahibs an Sardar Patel imparted to 


ghts. 
С.У, Maviankar, the foremost moulder of the Indian 
Parliamentary colours; 
through Parli t he’ gave the people's represent- 


impart many dimensions to the national image, 
t 1 


around present-day India gives the feeling that all 
those titanic attempts of our elders appear to have 
had little impact 
gulf between the rich and the poor, the conflict bet- 
"em the Savarna and Asavarna, thë pervading smoke 
of casteism — all put together create such & feeling 
of suffocation that the national mind cannot. but be 
perturbed. 


it a d 


tality they have been satisf; I 
would like to draw the attention of readers std some 
basic issues. | 


First, the country must extricate itself from the 


In the context of uplifting the country and welfare 
of the people, I try 
Vietnam. I had the opportunity to. have а look at it 


rompers ignorant of reality. 

ardent patriotism one finds in Vietnam is 
beyond the a panon of thoso who consider them- 
selves nati sts. Those who take pride in 
nationalism but remain oblivious of tax-evasion, 
violation of national interests and the pli 


Vietnam, whose 
population is one-third of one state in India, namely, 
Uttar Pradesh, not only successfully routed the im- 
perialsts but has also made remarkable advance in 
national life. In this short span of three to four 
years, Veitnam has carried out the task of reconstruc- 
tion of the country so successfully that it has been 
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able to the minimum besic needs liko 
health, education, food and clothin gfe its people. 
Eas strengthened their urge to live, од the one 

d, and revived a dauntless spirit of sacrifice for 
country, on the other. 

Therefore, it is needless to waste time on academic 
debate on nationalism and socialism. - 

The issue of private sector or public sector is for 
us ony а matter of intellectual exercise. Private or 
public sector is a purely economic question which 
celate tO ышану about t balanos dn the economy. 

A person may be a socialist or a nationalist, a 
thoist or an atheist, he would need physical exercise 
to keep himself fit. Similarly, balance in economy is 
required for keeping a nation healthy and fit. 

Democracy does not end with the right to vote. 
Democracy is a complete concept — ri to voto 
becomes meaningless if an individual remains a 
victim of his surrounding for meeting the day-to-day 
needs Political freedom without economic freedom 
is a sham. After thirty years if about fifty to hundred 
families continue to hold the country's economy in 
their ron grips, it is а big farce on 
peopls in the name of de А going 
into innumerable details, it would suffice to say that , 
wo зоа get out of bookish debates and take oon-, 
crete steps to remove di What should these 
steps be? This is & matter to be into, taking 
into accoant the ideas OF academi den. 

Evan in proto-historic times, politics was never an 
end i itself. Agnivesh Tantra, written 3000 years 
befor» Vikram and better known as Charakh Samhita 


today, says in Chapter III, that due to political short» ` 


. comiags, people became lazy and greedy. These lazj 
peop.e, turning away from hard work, then - 
weak and thus matsya-npaya camo 
of the same thing in the 

Shani Parva of the Mahabharata in sloka 16-17: 


чат det чаб чїч чино: 
qu икат fep хита аат: i4 41 
отат: Nan ча т NW І 
чес яне пеат єч ҸӘ HAT LY | 


If there is no strong political institution to main- 
tain law and order in society, tho weak are destroyed 


occean. В 
Without going too much into ancient texts, I 


li-lcal justice, status for all in'society is social 
and for everyone in the income and 
resoirc:s Of nation is called economic justice. 


Poltics is indivisible from economic arrangements: 
and, in turn, economic conditions are inseparably 
linked to social conditions. They can neither be under- 
stood in parts, nor can an attempt at such piecemeal 
arrangements be considered true Stab lishmen t of 
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law and order, if a balance among all three is not 
achieved. i 

The establishment of a classless society where 
everyone is interested in the welfare of al] is an ideal. 
It makes political institutions irrelevant. Thus, 


За чгчч ч тате т хайч Ww чб: 
чаа var: wat чите чор n ?Y 
(Mahabharata Bhishma Parra) 


But we can no longer depend upon such an imag- 
inary arrangement when the iron might of autocracy 
has so spread its tentacles that tho poor and the 
weak are allowed no liberty. Such a situation calls 
for some revolutionary steps. As has been mentioned 
above, the right to choose a tive govern- 
ment is the mainstay of political democracy. Free- 
dom of employment and consumption is necessary 
for economic democracy. ty of opportunity 
and social status leads to the establishment of social 
democracy. Only then oan true democracy become 
a 


At pre t, we are living in a democracy, wherein 
we enjoy the right to vote, but life and property are 
not pro The question of equality of social 


жеп dood шо сте A Me wader tiene circumstances, 
ust as absence of a strong political power 
leads to political chaos, laissez faire in the economy 
gives rise to economic chaos of which India is 
undoubtedly a victim today. It is extremely impor- 
tant to have economic controls to end this chaos. 
‘Many institutions will have to be established. The 
state has a great responsibility. When the state 
enters the economic sphere to fulfil this respons- 
ibility, only then can its functions be comprehensive. 


‚ But it is important to reduce centralisation in this 


sphere too. Some believe that the right to property 
of an individual is inalienable. At the бше ойшы, 
aro those who feel that private ownership, especially 
of resources, is the root cause of all evils. 
dream of Gandhian trusteeship, an echo of the 

ut now the time has come when we have to rise 
above these academic debates and take some hard, 
revolutionary steps and those ought to be: (f) The 
right to work to be recognised as a legal right by the 
Government, time-bound plans to provide the basio 
amenities of health, education and housing. (i) A 
determined effort to break the monopoly of auto- 
cracy. (iH) Electoral reforms in order to end the 
pressure of the rich donors on the legislators and to 
reorent them towards tangible social service (ir) 
Dignity of labour. Money should not be considered 
the only capital. The sweat of labour fs as mnch a 
valuable capital as money and, in certain contexts, it 
would be true to say that money has no Intrinsic 
value in the absence of labour. 

If on this day we resolve firmly to do 
something for the welfare of the nation, the festival 
of lights at the Rashtrapati Bhavan and the Central 
Secretariat and the splendid celebration of the Re- 
public is Rate will spread a ray of hope in 
the dark slums and the colonies of the poor, afflicted 
by scarcity, floods and hunger. Г] f 
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T сока back on this Republic Dey, ono fools tbat 
though we as a nation have solved some prob- 
lems, many more have accumulated. With greet 
vision Jawaharlal Nehra enunciated that the solution 


` . in а newly independent со like India would He 


in building the economy of country in such a 
manner that there is social justice. From this arose 
his concept of “a social pattern” of society. Ho 


the desired 
The crux of the problem even today is whether 
we are clear that socialism with its scientific content 


economy for sector and making our 
economy self-reliant show that the goal set before 
us was not totally after Nehru. 

The vitality of Indian democracy has also been 
ensured by the Constitution as well as by our alert 
political process. | 


те efforts at ensuring соп heights in: the 
pu 


in the. overthrow of Congress rule in 1977. Iam not 
analysing here the other factors responsible for the 


`1 . change of 


Government. . : 
` One would not have felt concerned if the new 
Government had well-defined goals in sight. But the 
‘tragedy of the present situation is that the 
epe Aas the prevailing confusion has -been the 
solentific approach to tackle the problems thrown 
up in our country. In spite of the fact that the 
temper of the nation is democratic, this asset is not, 
clearly utilised to proceed al the chosen path. 
One of the major problems ‚ош country — 
with all its variety of dialects and languages and 
Teligions — is the under-employment and unemplo 
Sees of rodat loreek dad the abucors of socially. 
just redistribution of production. I have mentioned 
that socialism is the rightly chosen path for the 
advance of our country because no other way can 
be found to solve problems of such a big А 

Таке the problem of the single largest ous 
minority like Muslims in our country. It wo not 
be out of place to say that this minority has pere 
number of grievances. Apart from some 
issues like that of Aligarh University, ihe treatment 
meted out to Urdu ian , @с„ their problems 
have continued to be cally socio-economic. I 
would say that no serious attempt has been mado 
tolook into these questions. setting up ofa 
Commission on Mmorities, in my opinion, is not 
the way out. 

If the economy is so directed that the weaker 
sections of the society can fully partake the fruits of 
the country’s productive labour, solutions to these 
problems will'be found automatically. Muslims have 


Ё 


a feeling that they do not get proper on 
ее аннады гын ч ires aie Gok 
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is guaranteed in letter in the Constitution and is 
implemented in spirit, it would automatically follow 
that the demand for reservation by Muslims, 

jans, Adivasis or other backward castes will di 


did sow seeds of communalism in India’s body 


politic. Even today the forces of status quo, 
to'socialist concepts, are gradually’ but 1 


Hari- 


countries of Asia, backed by indirect support of the 
Army. That is how imperialism secks to ensure its 
control over a local economy. India will not be an 
exception to such an experiment. — . 

The forces that encouraged the formation ofthe 
Janata Party are not unaware of the Jana Sangh 
becoming the muscle power of the new regime. And 
ine need not wonder that it isthe Jana Seng. sup- 

by RSS, which is subtly using all democratic 
ons to gain and retain power with a view to 
краш шие] chanvinistic 
party in control of the y politic. of India. Once 
their grip is ensured, their infiltration into the 
bureaucracy would be expanded and consolidated 
and then, under the facade of popular enthusiasm, a. 
minority group having fascist concepts would bid 
goodbye to democracy in the country. That would 
геа MED тич сшщ the сааны path of 
economy ready to be exploited by large finance capi- 
tal of the ca 
all 


would help solve our problems. The 
first is to give a clearer content to the concept of 
socialism апа the second, to ensure democracy. АП 


Pare to 


patriotic forces will have to be built. _ 

This is not a ‘mere wish. It is the acto-solution 
for the economic and politica! problems facing our 
motherland іодау.Г] 


. THE CEMENT TAKE-OVER 


We took over distribution of cement in the State on a very short notice with the 


object of weeding out mal 
. System. Trans 


ces that had been rampant in the trade. 
just made a beginning and we are still faced with spill-over 


We have 
oblems of the old 


rtation of about 13 lakh M.T. of cement, which is a formidable 


oblem by itself, has been made still more difficult as а result of the devastating 
ood in the State which completely disrupted rail communication, particularly in 


the South Eastern Railway, for a long time. 


factories have been persistently o 
cement. The dealers have been 


On top of this, the owners of cement 


cting the new system of distribution of 
uick to take advantage of this situation and 


many of them are.indulging in blackmarket trading. 
e have been combating all these problems. And in our fight against black- 
marketeers, we solicit your active co-operation. If any malpractice comes to your 
notice, please make a росце complaint to us indicating your name and address. 

` With the concerted efforts of all pou Planes representatives of the people 


. and the people themselves we are determin 


to remedy allthese problems. And 


we have already achieved some success in that the blackmarket price of cement has 


already come down sharply. 


West Bengal Essential Commodities 
| X Supply Corporation Ltd., | 
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NEARLY two years have elapsed since the Janata 
Government has been installed. It came to power 
on the crest of a wdve of tremendous expectations of 
the common people, particularly working class which 
had been completely suppressed daring Emergency. 

In the initial st e Janata Government res- 
tored some of the fundamental rights and civil liber- 
ties, a development which was welcomed by the 
working class. Soon working class struggles began 
to break out in all parts the country for their 
legitimate demands like cancellation of the  victimis- 
ation measures taken during Emergency, new wage 
agreements in those factories where old agreements 
had expired long ago, and such other questions. 
When these struggles have begun mounting day by 
day, the Janata Government 1s revealing itself to be 
anti-labour. In Uttar Pradesh and Haryana, as 
many as nine strikes were banned. In Madhya Pra- 
desh, when the electricity workers gave notice оѓ. 
strike, the mini-MISA ordinance was promulgated 
to supress them. 

On the question of bonus, although the Janata 
Party election manifesto solemnly mised that it 
would undo the measures taken by the previous 
Government under Emergency, the Janata Govern- 
ment its feet and it became for 
the working class to threaten an all-India to 
restore the minimum bonus. But even this was done 
on a year-to-year and а permanent legislation 
on the question is still in the stage of consideration. 

Inthe public-sector undertakings, collective bar- 
gaining has become a farce because the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises, itself consisting of IAS officials 
of the Ministry of Finance, issued a directive to the 
public-sector undertakings not to enter into any wage 
negotiations until the Bhoothalingam Committee's 
Report was available with the Government and a 
decision thereon taken by it. 

The appointment of Bhoothalingam Committee 
itself was a slap on the face of the working class. 
The working class had taken the promises ofthe 
Janata Party during the elections at its face valuo. 
In its election manifesto, the Janata Party has pro- 
mised that its wages, incomes and price policy will 
be based upon (i) reducing the disparitiós in incomes 
to-1:20 within 10 years and to 1:10 between the next 
10 years; (И) minimum wages will be on the basis 
of need-based minimum wage; and (iif) full neutra- 
lisation for the rise in the cost of living. 

A convention of trade unions was held a few 
months after the Janata Government came into 
power at Vigyan Bhavan in New Delhi in which a 
resolution was adopted on this question. It welcomed 
the declaration of the Janata Government and stated 
that the disparities of income in this country was 
mainly between different classes and not between the 
sections of the exploited people, namely, the working 
clase, the middle-class employees, agricultural labour- 
rers and poor peasants. It pointed out that disparities 
in incomes could be brought down only by attack- 
ing the property rights of Big Business houses and 
landlords and such other sections in the trading 
community. It demanded the implementation of the 
promises made by the Janata Government and 

| (Continued on page 30) 
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Possible ` 
Optimism 


MOHIT SEN 


"THER: is а great deal to feel worried about as one 
looks around the кс шоке dE RES 

public Day. And there seem to be no end of 

who are worried or, at any rate, give that аре 

sion. But this із one-sided, ore, wrong and 

harmful, 


There are enough reasons for those who mean well 
by India to drums and to translate that 
into c and significant action. Demor- 

on and demoralisers have never done any 
erate any good, though it is only Candides who 
get ridiculed. False Cassandras аго at least as much 
а menace as their seemingly opposite numbers. 

What are the grounds for optimism? 

First, the experience ofthe past decade. Since 
roughly about 1967, the crisis of bourgeois rule has 
æt in with intensity. Nothing that 


cven halt this crisis — the 

authoritarianism" and the “Janata 

second freedom” have both turned out to be crashing 
M 
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ruling class to attempt even more dictatorial forms 
of rule. As a matter of fact this is undoubtedly one 
of the more serious aspects of the menaoe which docs 
hang over our country. 

But it also does mean that objective conditions 
have ripened for pressing forward with the demand 
for giving genuine mass participation dimensions to 
our democratic system. And this would not be just 
a war oe of the system in a reformist manner a 
to make ita more appropriate form of bourgeois 
rule. It would be a programme of mass struggle, 
feasible and appropriate at the given level of mass 
consciousness, for а measure of alteration of the . 
characters ofthe state. The inability of the ruling 
class to rule in the old way should not be seen as, 
only spelling danger. It also beckons to opportunity 
for the advanoe of the revolution. 

Second, the breakdown of bourgeois hegemony. 
1 does happen that a class loses its rulo before its 


' hegemony, though the reverse is more often the case. 
When 


the breakdown of rule and that of hegemony 
coincide that, surely, is the most favourable situation ' 
for the forces of replacement. And in India today 
it is precisely this coincidence that we are living 
through, What is more, thirty years of freedom have 
brought to the sphere of political action the new 
generation for which freedom of the nation has been: 
all their life and which cannot provide any sort of 
compensation for what denies their ons and 
aspirations. А vast mass is, as it were, on the loose, 
restlessly searching and starting to acquire a confi- 
dence to move on to the stage of self-conscious 


action. я 
Third, it is а gratifying fact that the masses conti- . 
nue to move in the direction of democratic advance. 


` Where Emergency revealed its most anti-democratic 


features, there was a virrual revolt Indira 
Gandhi's rule. The Rightist elements who dominate 
the Janata Party conglomerate, not only came to 
power on slogans of democratic restoration but have 
not yet been able to reverse mass consciousness. 
Hence, the persistence of the democratic revolt which 
has now its spearhead directed against Janata rule. 
During the nearly twenty months of its oo 


‘or lack of it, some crucial and ime роне hav 
of Спасов. accepted кон. cies have 


every sphere. These could 

ted, but diy have MC am bea мөзү 
present ruling party has not received mass 
anon fects дыны policies. Indeed, опе can 
Eel feel the national sense of disquiet and 

Ia shart etai ta happening fi tad ds а sharpen- 
ing contradiction between the Government which is 
becoming increasingly reactionary, and the masses 
who want to go back to the interrupted path of 
advance. The Janata Party has not succeeded in 
making the masses reactionary 

This does not mean that the reactionary forces 
have no mass base in our country. They certainly 
have. It also does not mean that there are no re- 
«шу mass movements. There are, and the worst 
of them at the moment is based on caste. 


not be 
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fight. To give an example, The Jatavas of Agra who 
fought back so well were, itis said, led by a person 
who belonged to the Janata Party, had in their houses 


long year. This at atime when the jute worker's 
indefinite strike in West Bengal also electrifige. the 
scone, 

The continuing mass democratic momentum is, no 


not challenge the Janata Party’s rule on the basis of 
Eme-gency 


but oùtho ground ofthe reactionary 
reversal it carried out and wants to complete. 
She wishes 10 omerge,as the champion against the 


- forces. A dynamic mixed equilibrium whose compo- 
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nents are interconnected bat distinct unities or enti- 
ties are in conflict and ‘not yet ready for resolution, 
but the objective trend is favourable for the Left and 
democratic forces. И 

But this political pluralism should also te a warn- 

ing against schematism and wishful thinking for Һе . 

ive forces as well. It is better that we try to 
understand the India that is changing, precisely not 
only because we want to change her but also because 
the desired end is always reached by the masses in 
specific ways which are not to be found in formulas. 

Fifth, it is not always noticed that while the Left 
and democratic forces are disunited, they are not 
more disunited than before. As a matter of fact, they 
are more united than they have been fora long 
time. It is all to the good that progressive circles in 
the country are worried that in the fluid and rapidly 
developing situation, the Left, especially the two 
Communist Parties, are still at quite a distance from 
one another. ! 

Tt has to be conceded that the efforts at unity and 
their results are lagging behind the needs and i 
bilities of the situation. Still it can be posi as- 
serted that the prospects of unity are brighter today 
than they have ever been. This is a reflection of the 
growth in quantity as well as in consclousness of the 
social forces of such unity. 

Simply bemoaning the lack of unity and chastising 
the leaderships of Left parties, especially the Com- 


‘munist Parties, is an easy exercise but an exercise of 


evasion of the difficulties encountered. The difficulties 
are not only inherited from ерп though these are 
formidable enough. lhe difficulties also emanate from 
the objective situation where the interconnection of 
the classes and strata to be united are tied up with 
their conflict — the peasants and the agricultural 
labourers, the working and the national bourgeoisie, 
the intermediate strata and the poorest toilers.. 

It is also an objective fact where classes and strata 
are more produced than reproduced, as is the case 
with India, the identity of these classes and strata is 
not so easy to establish and this does not facilitate 
unity either within or in respect of others. 

formula of the Left and democratic national 
alternative advanoed by the CPI and still not accep- 
ted nor even understood by many others, is a: precise 
and scientific summing up of the constraints and the 
compulsions of this objective situation. It is not, 
something that can be chopped up and offered for 
sale separately and piecemeal. 

What can and has to emerge is not just unity in 
action between the two Communist Parties. nor bet- 
ween i and articulated Left formations. 
Nor is it unity between a part of the Left and a sec- 
tion of democratic forces properly or improperly 
recognised as such. It is also not a unity to win some 
particular demands — it is а unity to provide an 
alternative to the nation in terms of programme and 
power. To reach this goal will not be easy nor is the 
road to it the Nevsky Prospekt, to 
Lenin's classical statement about revolution. Zigzags, 
advance and retreat are all in order provided one is 
clear about the summit to be reached. The efforts 
have to be as mosaic as the goal. 

But what is the prime mover? It is here that 
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be separated from the goats япа оде will know pre- 
cisely who is who. 

all that has happened and is happening it 
would be unwise to stick to one's categorisations of 
the past unless these are confirmed by practice. 
There has to be an element of search, probing and 
a measure, of tentativeness in the conclusions on 
which one is plunging into revolutionising practice. 
This, of course, should always be the attitude and 
approach of scientific socialists but it is more needed 


practice. If this 


approach 
is adopted the already significant results i 


gained in 


а Dy vanes шшу canbe qualitatively carried for- 


Sixth, we are living in a world where danger to its 
peace and even existence has mounted in the recent 
months but it is for us a fortunate world. The un- 
fortunate but mm of events in the vast Hindu- 
stan subcontinent in 1977 has, to a very great extent, 
been compensated by Ethiopia, Afghanistan, 
puchea and Iran. Revolution is lea аз it 
always does but it is leading. Imperialism has not 
recovered its historical initiative in any part of the 
globe nor in any sphere of the world historic process 
of social transformation. This should not miako us 
complacent but the pessimists should give up their 
dogmatism. А 


It із a world which requires India's anti-imperialist 
role and her advance to the threshold of the democ- 
ratic revolution. But itis а world which has made 
ыт more posible, We aro in debt to the 
worl ' ` 

The whole point in this enumeration, no doubt 
pedantically done, is, 
ignore the danger nor simply to point to silver 
linings. It is to remind ourselves on this day that 
we can win and soon![] 


TOWARDS WORKING CLASS UNITY (Continued from page 27) 


ppoin г 
Committee. The Chairman of this Committee hap- 
pensto be a retired ICS official who is also the 
Chairman of а multinational company, namely, the 
Glaxo. 

The appointment of this Committee together with 
the directives of- the Bureau of Public Enterprises 
amounted to the imposition of a wage freeze on the 
working class, Naturally, as a result of these moas- 
ures the working class had to unite together and 
fight back these anti-working-class measures. 

A feature of recent developments in the trade 
union movement is the coming together of trade 
unions of all persuasions. They have come together 
not only on the issues of bonus, wage increase, etc., 
but this unity has now reached a higher stage where 
they are united on issues of policy. This was demons- 
trated in the threatened strike of the public-sector 
undertakings last year on the question of restoration 
of collective bargaining and tally. of all trade 
unions in this country against the Industrial Rela- 
tions Bill. ` 

This Bill is the biggest anti-working class measure 
ever sought to be enacted in the history of the trade 
union movement inthis country. That within & 
short time the Janata Government should take to 
this course is not surprising.. The dominant forces in 
the Janata Party represent the same class interests, 
as those in tho Congrese, namely, those of the ranks 
of big ! bourgeoisie and landlords, Their commit- 
ment to democracy arose only due to the fact that 
they were victims of Emergency, andin order to 
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fight Emergency and rally the le; had to 
take to the slogan of restoration of bud But 
the economic policies that the Government is pur- 
suing inevitably lead to greater and greater opposi- 
tion from the mass of the people. Therefore, In order . 
and wore шм policy they have got to resort to worse 
and worse suppression of democratic rights. 

The working class today bears the main brunt of 
this attack. But when the democratic movement 


. Tises to new hieghts, other sections also would be the 


rights and other interests, they have to the 
vested interest policies of the dorana ole, 
For this, the working class must come out as the 
champion of the interest of the labourers 
poe Равену апа other exploited sections, It should 
ve no sectarian outlook on this issue and must 
unite on every issue with all the forces which are 
willing to fight on that issue. | 
In the course of the lopment of such 
а real polarisation of class political force will take 
пасо a ommon 
interest of common people and directed agninst 
Big Business houses and for 


struggles, 
which can be depended upon to implement. such a 
common programme, if and when they como to 
power 


| It is this thi ono (ask that faces the Indian work- 
ing class at our w country's econom 
and political policies and the whole bourgeois-land. 
lord system are in: the throes of ай ever-deepening 
crisis. 
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Indira Gandhi's 
Progess 


DAVID SELBOURNE ` 


^ 


you asthe devastation of West Bengal 
anti-Muslim atrocities of Aligarh overshadow, in 
any retrospect of 1978, the cruel political farces of 
Chikmagalur, Claridge’s in London and Tihar, so 
the poor dead: body of Gayatri Kamath lying on her 
funecal bler, takes precedence in my mind's eye over 
the emjlingly “triumphant” Indira Gandhi on tho 
electoral hustings or on her way to and from gaol. 


The death of an innocent and already forgotten girl: 


at the hands of the police, and the seeming resurrec- 
tion of a guilty woman in the polling booths, and 
prison cell, at the hands of (some of) the people and 
(some of) their leaders, are pol images of the 
‘travails and contradictions ch now oonfront 


I have said clearly and cate- 
t Indira Gandhi's days are 
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are new emerging forces of Left and Right in India, 
and new realignments in the political spectrom, over 
which Indira Gandhi can no longer exert control. 
Indeed, it was because she already could not con- 
trol them in June 1975, that Emergency was deciared 
in the first place. The truth is, rather, that the evil 
and authoritarian forces around her — to whom she 
gave absolute licence between 1975 and 1977 (and 
earlier also in the crushing by organised violence, of 
the West Bengal Governments in the late 1960" and 


Gandhi's maladroit jailing, who are a 
main chance to resume, and then to abuse, power in 
ways Which would now be beyond the control of 


Indira Gandhi. 
Moreover, though she tried Indira Gandhi 
— who i herself a ender of India’s 
— was significantly unable to persuade the 


as her Emergency regime 
between 1975 and 1977 was in many similar 
to that of her close politica! kinsman Shah of 
Iran, so now I doubt whether sho would be able to 
тевсие any future regime she might head from the 
conflict which would follow her resumption of power, 
by turning to the army. Indeed, it is the latter, not 
the former, who would hold the whiphand when the 
curtain came down on India’s freedoms. 

So that in these and other respects, and whether 
in or out of gaol, Indira Gandhi is neither mistress 
of her own political fate; nor of India’s. For just as 
she arbi prolonged her beyond its 
natural term, in 1975, only with the assistance of the 
gaoler, and role for nineteen months (with her son 
as талош) on the broken backs of the rule of law 
and of the Constitution, so now she would be able 
to maintain authority — if witlessly allowed by 
Janata to return to office — only by violence, deceit 
and corruption. That there are thousands of willing 
henchmen and camp-followers ready to put Indla’s 
partially restored and precarious freedoms to the 
sword as they did -last time, is not of course in 
question. They are all there, some discreetly in wait-- 
ing and others on tho streets of Sanjay Gandhi’s 
stage-managed rots; and many more sycophants and 
turncoats ready and willing to jump on any moving 
bandwagon, пе таб it is going, and even without 
knowing. 

But this time it is not she, but they, led by the 
vicious inner caucus of political degenerates and 
hoodiums, some of whom appeared (unrepentant) 

` (Continued on page 74) 
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Lion” S, 
on, Ayr, 


Desai’s Call to 
God 


JANUARY 26: “I am only ' 
a servant of the people. If 
the people don’t want me, 
I shall quit happily," said 
Sri Morarji Desai, Prime 
Minister, ш. a Republic 
Day message to Go 


is in Your own interest that I 
should continue as. Prime 
Minister," he told the Almighty. 
He called upon God to preserve 
moral values and to encourage 
rural development. 


Collaboration 


JANUARY 30: Sri George Fernandes 





Charàn Slips 
FEBRUARY 15: SH 
Singh, former Home 


FEBRUARY 28: 
Prime Minister's 


Reminded that there was no 
29 this year, the spokes- 
man said if a birthday was miss- 
ing that was no reason for think- 
ing the Prime Minister was 


ary 29 
Fe 





\ 


which then drove off at great 
speed. 


Credibility — 
Gapped 


MARCH 21: Armed robbers 
broke into the Janata Party head- 
quarters in New Delhi last night 
and got away with four begs of 
had been stored 
t The General 


Hegde, who 'inspected the 

_this morning, told hi aye 

theso were the four bags 

which the party . He, how- 

ever, was confident that the rob- 
would realise the seriousness . 


tuency 
night, but this morning the Chief 
Electoral Officer told reporters in 
Patna ү lt was only ап Ápril Fool 
joke. 
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pun the right leadership. 
inha was not available for com- 
ment &з she was fast asleep after 
the night’s celebrations. 


Regeneration through 
Gita 
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A. CPI spokesman said that Sri 
Rao was kicked during 


tho RSS had infiltrated into tho 
and that EMS 
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many parti, De к 0 travel- 
lers. indications of tho 
drought o&me when a news 


having seen Smt Gandhi а 
cimol o ваша роц. 
In patna, an spokesman 


the State. Не also said in 
any case it could not be worse 
than the excesses of Emergency. 


President’s Call to 
People 
AUGUST 15: President 


Sanjeeva Reddy in his In- 
dependence Day messa 
to the nation exhorted the 
people to remain peaceful 
and united and set an 
example to the Govern- 
ment. 


Communalism and casteism, he 
said, were raising their ugly heads 
among the ruling elite. He called 
on the masses to practise secul- 
arism and provide leadership to 
the rulers. 

Sri Reddy said that he hoped 


` to serve the nation throughout 


1979 in whichever ca , Pres- 
ident or Prime Minister, it might 
be. 

MGR in Damsel Drama > 


SEPTEMBER 12: Sri МО. 
Ramachandran, Chief Minister 
of Tamil Nadu, was slightly in- 
jured last night during the shoot- 
ing of a film in Madras when he 
tried to rescue а damsel in dis- 


B 





Rent-A-Crowd 
Expands 


NOVEMBER 10: The chairman 
of the Rent-a-crowd Company 
today announced the formation 
of a subsidiary company known 
as Rent-e-signature. ` 

He told shareholders at the 
annual general meeting that the 
demand for signatures for public 
causes had increased tly in 


that he had already had enthu- 
journalists and professional intel- 
lectuals and wei-known men of 
letters to the editor. 


-A Merry Charisma to 
You All 


DECEMBER 24: Janata Party 


Sekhar, to the members of the 
Cabinet. 

Asked by Sri Santa what they 
would like to have as & Christ- 


WBIDC offers the most 
attractive package deal 





to entrepreneurs in medium 
& large scale sectors 


Right from project identification 
and preparation of е : 
а report—to commissioning of the 
project, WBIDC Is there with The Public Relations Officer 
you to assist at every step. In 
‘addition It Al ырс ын 
incentives both from State & 
Central Govts., participates in West Bengal 


share, offers term loans also Industrial Development 


whenever needed. . Corporation Ltd. 
If your project involves more 


has R 
than Re.10 lakhs in plant & 23/1 Netaji Subhas Road, 
machinery, contact ` Phone: 22-8386 (6 lines) 


рза WBICC, 7842 
N 


Bem drain or the flow of 
skilled from deve- 
loping to developed countries. 
has been an issue under discus- 
sion in national and international 


Brain. 
Drain: 
Reverse. 
Flow . 
of 


‚ dered 
‘underdevelopment of the develo 
ing countries, and its full mer 
cations not fully understood. 
Only in recent times has ап 
assessment, of brain drain or 
' reverse flow of technology from 
developing to devel countries 
, been analysed in global con- 
text and as part of the exploit- 
; ation of the developing world” by 


(flow of skilled manpower ab- 
' road) and an internal one “in 
the sense that high competence 


Horatlon ofthe problem. The 
y subject is on the agenda of 
' UNCTAD /(Manila,' 1979) and 
` - ; the UN General Assembly (1979). 
; - The imputed value of skilled 
Sog ' migration (for brain drain) from 
. the countries .to the 
United tes, Canada and 
E : Britain over.the period 1961-72 
мае . . amounted to as much as forty- 
` А о 5 six billion dollars ог an annual 
3.8 billion dolíhrs, соо 
Es UNCTAD study ‘on 

"E ; er of-technology. 

j тоес involved in this 


БА large as the official development 
. assistance (ODA) flows between 
these countries over the: same 
period and АГ. as vele е 


' and private flows).. 

TEE The UNCTAD document draws 

pe ; ^ om various figures and studies 

within the United Nations system 

and other private studies to. ad- 

be d А vocate various national and inter- 

d .- ^ Rational measures including com- 
: x ' pensation for the developing 

02, i . countries for loss of. their 
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' tries enco 
" have been TR iei maintained 


in both basic апа applied re- ' 


skilled migration was almostas , 


skils and transfer of their re- ^. 


‘sources, The study takes account 


Kot eect ты т migration 


‘and: excludes dependents o 


~ ed migrants or political refugees. 


According to this latest study, 


the skill flows noted in earlier 


studies and the post-war immig- 
ration policies ve Звунорен coun- 
such migration 


intact However, the developed 
countries are now p and 
кш sthe immigration to 

their domestic labour market 


conditions. 


For the USA, Canada and 
Britain (for whom detailed 
figures are available), akilled mig- 
ration from the. Thid World 
over the periods 1960 to 1975-76 
amounted to over 300,000. This 
is probably an underestimate 
since in the case of USA only a 
limited category of occupational 
groups and not the whole spect- 
rum .of professional, technical 
and kindred man are listed 
in the published 

Western Europe accounts for 
а total immigration of 2.9 million 
from the developing countries 
(skilled and unskilled) im the 
19708. On the basis of detailed 
country estimates of шеш 
UNCTAD study ` estimates 
figure of 115,000 skilled migrants 


: from developing: countries now 
employed in western Europe. The 
_ overall totals may be. even latger ` 
{һап this 115,000 if countries 


like Australia are taken into 
account. 


The regulation by the develop- 


ed countries of overall flows over 


the years has shifted them from 


unskilled to skilled. An increas- 
ing number of developi 
tries are involved in 8 


аа: 


catchment 
area, accounting. for fifty per cent 
of the total flow to USA, Canada 
and UK.. 


This flow -of skills from the : 


developing countries is particular- 
ly manifest in the case. of USA 
where, in 1961.65; the Third 
нра accounted for only 37 рег 
d now between 70 to 80 
iion In the case of Canada 
did Britain they now account for 
т трете. 
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Physicians and surgeons are 
the most significant category of 
developing country immigrants 
into the USA, Canada and UK, 
constituting 60 cent of the 
overall immigration of this cate- 
gory to these three countries. 
Engineers with 43 per cent are 
the second largest. 

In terms of absolute flows, 
nearly 61,000 physicians and sur- 


geons, over 100,000 engineers and . 


scientists, and another 123,000 
technical and kindred manpower 
migrated from the Third World 
to these three developed - 
tries between 1961 and 1975-76. 

The impact on the Third World 
is best seen when viewed as a 
percentage of their domestic 
stock of these skills. 

In the case of physicians and 
surgeons, immigrants from the 
Philippines accounted for 21 per- 


cent of annual increase of domes- . 


tic stock, 50 to 70 per cent of 
annual output of these skills in 
Pakistan, 40 per cent in Syria, 30 
per cent in [ran and India, and 
20 per cent in Sri Lanka. 
These migrants accounted for 
-one per cent of the annual 
Increments in indigenous stock of 
manpower in these skills in the 
USA and forty per cent in 


Britain, 

Third World doctors, engineers 
and scientists, when they enter 
developed countries, do зо during 
the most productive periods of 
their professional lives. While, 
for some other developing coun- 
tries the loss may not appear 
substantial and may be a handful, 
they may represent a fairly subs- 
tantial proportion of their domes- 
tic stock of available skills with 
critical economic impacts, 

The brain drain phenomenon 
is symptomatic of the overall 


situation of unequal development ' 


in the mternational economy. 
Approaches to solving this phen- 
omenon of reverse transfer of 
technology have to be conceived 
within a broader framework, 
taking into account the different 
objectives and varying concerns 
of different developing countries. 

A number of factors affect the 
migration flows. These include 
international income differences, 
employment opportunities, living 
and working conditions, and 
social environment. 
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While it is difficult to give precise 
weightage to various factors, the 
strongest influence on an individ- 
ual’s migration plans are’ the 
adequacy of income and living 
standard.. - 

The internationalisation of 
skilled manpower across national 
frontiers, the comparative advan- 
tage of certain developing coun- 
tries in producing and exporting 
skills, and the immi ion and 
emigration policies of the devel- 
oping countries are among the 
other factors influencing them. 

There appears to be in exist- 
ance a strong relationship of 
interdependence existing between 
the so-called “push” and “pull” 
factors operating on the side of 
both developing and developed 
countries in these flows. 

Several measures could be 
taken by the developing and 
developed countries to d with 
this problem. 

In the case of developing coun- 
tries, these may involve “іпсеп- 
tive policies" to encourage 
professionals to stay home or 
return from abroad, “regulatory 
Policies” to discourage profes- 
sional emigration, and ‘‘delink- 
ing” policies intended to *'indig- 
enise" the educational system to 
absorb skills at home. 

Incentive policies" have their 
limitations. While a number of 
institutional features of profes- 
sional life in developing countries 
could be improved, the basic diffi- 
culty with this is the “enormous 
salary differentials" existing in 
the developmg апа developed 
countries and the impossibllity of 
narrowing this gip to make any 
measurable impact on emigration. 

Attempts to raise professional 
salaries upward to international 
levels would distort domestic wage 
Structures, misallocate resources, 
and create various imbalances in 
the economy. 

But incentives related to quali- 
tative working conditions may be 
somewhat easier to implement 
and may have beneficial effects in 
the Third World. 

The right to “emigrate” is con- 
sidered a human right and states 
purportedly are precluded from 
regulating or controlling this 
right on the ground of its parti- 
cular or general impact say on 
the economy of the country. 


But one may ask, if the right 
to “emigrate” is a human right 
what about the right to “immig- 


, Tate". For there can be no emig- 


ration without со nding 
immigration. Should not then 
the right to “immigrate” also be 
а human right, and by the same 
logic a country should be prohib- 
ited from regulating or prevent- 
ing the entry of an "immigrant" 
on the ground of its impact on 
domestic labour market or the 
economy? ° 

Or, if the developed countries 
can regulate and do prevent un- 
skilled immigrants, should the 
developing countries not exercise 
some regulation of skilled emig- 
rants. 

Among the regulatory policies, 
Third World regulations of emi- 
gration would be a counterpart to 
the immigration restrictions in 
the developed world by which 
unskilled migrants are kept out 
and overall flows restricted to 
“desired levels". 

Such measures could take vari- 
ous forms: newly graduated pro- 
fessionals could be asked to put 
in & minimum period of domestic 
service, there may be quotas in 
issue of passports, migrations 
could be made more difficult as 
when India abolished the holding 
of qualifying entrance examina- 
tions like those of the American 
Medical Associations. 

However, all these are difficult 
to implement, likely to be surmo- 
unted i itably by the powerful 
and ingenious, and resented by 


. the large majority of the fes- 
sionals 


A third policy advocated is the 
delinking concept, namely, “indi- 
genisation" of professional train- 
ing system by adopting curricula 
more closely related to the coun- 
try's needs. This could be part of 
the overall policy of reducing 
dependence of the developing on 
the developed countries. 

There would appear to be con- 
siderable scope for examining the 
specific sectors in which indigeni- 
sation of the professional training 
system could be extended and the 
proper balance struck in the pro- 
duction of high and middle level 
professionals. 

The developed countries - 
itionally adopt measures to - 
late the migration flow and its 
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compoxition through quotas on а 
l T . 


basis. 

Thess are largely unilateral 
steps. Since migration flows have 
Become a part of the internation- 
al economic relations with impor- 
tant economic and social effects 
both on the developing and 
developed countries, the continu- 
ed uniliteral approach could be 
questicned, specially since it con- 
cerns the rights of individuals to 
freo mobility and the effect of 
unilateral variations on the eco- 
nomie; of the developing count- 


A regime of bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreements, taking into 
accoumt the mutual interests of 
the sending and receiving country, 
may require to be considered. 

The developed countries could 


, ` also teke actions. Aid or techni- 


cal assistance programmes could 
streng-hen educational institu- 
tions in the developing countries 
to encourage absorption of train- 
6 personnel within these coun- 


es. 
Furds could be set up or. 


ing 

greater use of developing country 
skilled professionals and consul- 
tantsin programmes or projects 
funded by the developed coun- 
tries. 

Participation by developing 
country migrants in development 
efforts of their countries could be 

. facilitated. Obstacles to their 
remit:ances home and transfer of 
incomes could be removed. 

Another set of remedies flow 
out of the concept that since the 
Thirc World countries are losing 


their skilled manpower to dev- .' 


eloped countries, they should be 
compensated through internation- 
al taxation and other methods. 

So long as barriers to the 
movement of goods and capital 
acrors national borders persist, 
there would be both a demand 
for end supply of skilled man- 
power internationally. 

Tke establishment of a' New 
International Economic Order 
then involves the task of ensuring 
that skilled migration from the 
developing to the developed 
courtries is not a mere conse- 


querce or confirmation of the" 


weakness and poverty of the - 
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` counted value” (PD 


sending countries, but an ex- 
саи in which the interests of 

exporting and importing 
Е are promoted with an 
appropriate recognition of mutal 
interest. 

Until now this kind of a trans- 
fer of resources is not only un- 
requited but not even included 
in the formal analyses or discus- 
sions of international economic 
relations. 

But considering the volumes in- 
volved, skilled migration should 
be capitalised in value and inclu- 
ded in the overall balance-sheet 
of international resources flowi. 
International accounts should 
hereafter differentiate between 
the official flows, nominal private 
flows, and the imputed capital 
flows implicit in and representing 
the capitalised equivalent of the 
flows of skilled manpower. 

The notion of imputing capital 
value figures to skilled power 
(as implied by the concept of 
human capital) is of course not 


,new. By now fairly standard 


techniques have been developed 
for valuing human capital. 
Fundamentally, there are two 
approaches that may be adopted 

First, the “historic cost" ҮНС) 
approach under which both the 
direct and indirect educational 
costs embodied in the skilled 
migrant are added up to their 
present worth; and 

Secondly, the t dis- 

approach, 


under which an attempt is made 
to estimate the present worth of 
the migrants’ marginal product 
о. an equivalent concept) over 

expected working life m the 
country of immigration. 

Both HC and PDV in tnrn 
may be imputed under two sets 
of relevant prices: those prevail- 
ing in the developed (destination) 
countries and those that obtain in 
the developing (source) countries. 

It may be noted that the pro- 
b of using different source 

destination valuations are 
not unique to the imputation of 
capital valuation figures to skilled 
migration. Similar issues also 
arise in evaluating aid flows so as 
to arrive at a more balanced pic- 
ture of relative distribution of aid 
burdens among donor countries 
and of aid benefits among reci- 
pient countries. 


„loping countries, 


If, however, the objective of the 
exercise, as it is issued, is to pro- 
vide a more balanced picture of 
the flows of productive resources 
between the developed and deve- 
it would be 
appropriate to choose a valuation 
procedure which is commengur- 
ate conceptually with the practice 
now accepted also by the Deve- 
lopment Assistance Committee . 
(DAC) of the OECD to convert 
resource flows into grant equiva- 
lent figures. DAC estimates of 
resource flows are generally based 
on developed country valuations. 

The task of imputation of capi- 
tal value figures to skill flows for 
their inclusion in international 
resource flowing accounting can 
be undertaken by reaching an 
agreement on a set of conven- 
tions, procedures and concepts 
which may be no more difficult 
than (hose that statisticians and 
economists continually deal with 
in arriving at, for example, 
national income accounts on а 
standardised basis. 

This will give a more realistic 
picture of the net resource trans- 
fers between the developed and 
developing countries. ~ 

The idea of international com- 
pensation for migration flows 
stems from the notion of losses 
incurred by the countries of emi- 

tion and the concept of gains 

the developed countries in the 
transfer of skills implicit in such 
flows. 

In recent times several su 
tions have been made for the qe 
ing of the gains or benefits of the 
flows to the developed or obtain- 
ingsome equivalence for the re- 
sources so transferred. 

One suggeslion is for the levy 
of a direct assessment on-the 
countries receiving the migrant 
skills, the proceeds of the assess- 
ment being channelled for deve- 
lopment purposes either through 
а special fund or directly to indi- 
vidual developing countries. 

Such an assessment, on. the 


‘lines of the assessment of the UN 


bodies on its members, could be 


' related to the total number of 


skiled immigrants to the deve- 
loped country, amount of their 
income, amount of tax paid by 
them to the developed country 
and the relative scarcity of their 
skills in the country of origin, the 
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amount of education received at - eligible for such benefits and this гойдае rather than СЕТИ 

the expense of the developing could be extended to other devo- The developing countries, поё 
country or any other сошЫп- . loped countries as weil. following the global.system, are 
ation of factors, generally reflect- Secondly, in the USA the tax- foregoing. their’ right to raise 
ing the costs and problems of tho’ payer ә allowed: to earmark а revenue through these, meani. 

specific develo country as part tax to finance presi- . The Philippines experience shows 
ial as dé саш ог “dential elections. In the. samo that levy of a tax on nationals 


developed countries.  - way, developmg саш immig- abroad is not. ап excessive bar- > 


? smeormonts could reise dificaltiee ^ percentage of their taxes for results, ` in reasonable revenuo 


in allocating the gains, . тапш ок сире! Agency , transfers — 395 million dollars 
' Another way would be a bilat- -for Aib urit fal apending or Or, - during 1973-76. . . 
eral or multilateral tax treaty by contributions for The extension óf the Tuer 


which individual déveloped coun-: бейити е on certain projects ог "боца! Monetary Fund's сок: 
tries might agreo to sharo the in certain countries, or both. financing schemes to 
revenues they earn from-develop- D Revenue raised through such ` account of the emails i 


' ing country nationals, Prechaniame оош be channeled . ems" cansed by iuctuatiqhs in ' 


. ` The developing. countries now. ог developmental ^ purposes migrants remittances has also ` 
г. grant a significant liday on rice is ышк of а, beenputforward. - 

concessions ipee pari peg Mie created institution such Remittancés by migrants have 
personnel signed io them under as the 


technical ‘assistance programmes sources Funds or an internation- balanco of payments of several ^ 
or with subsidiaries of ;trans- а1` labour-compen-ating facility ' developing countries. Sharp de-" 
national ons. The dee ‘suggested by Jordan. » creases in remittances faced . by 
loped country sharing of. A second type of proposal labour-exporting countries during 


| m ee а inea. relates to the of a moderate recossionary periods in develop- ` 
estimates, ` Ecos skilled iar mau (OB dam salon а give 

Recording to some country migrants M to us ent prob- 
dfone-third оѓ а little more of. cally in the higher inco бы оао 


the axes raised by the developed | kets) under Ро fer evens instance, dropped. by 
countries from developing country ` for developmental spending in the million dóllatw in 1974-76. - 
` skilled-migrants were to be shared developing countries. The more dependent. or 
with the developing countries, the . · This is not really, an inno- | tho country, tbe more sores” 
amount involved could be around vation. : . problem of adjustment. 
500 million dollars annually: Countries, under international ‘One жау to deal with this | 


Apart from the tax. idea, two custom do assert tax jurisdiction . could;be extension of the ĮMF’s 


other proposals of а voluntary ‚оп their nationals abroad. This compehsatory financing facility 
nature have been is what the USA (and Mexico, to cover fluctuations in earnings 


First, the US practice of tax- and Philippines) now, follow in -: from remittances in addition ‘to ` 
exemptiog charities бап be exten-' . their “global tax System". The " thosd in merchandise exports. | 
ded so a8 to enable а. generous develo countries hitherto Тһе Manila ‘declaration of the 
“and: easier inclusion ' of many hayo been adopting the *Schedu- Meine а 
developing country charities аз. ` lar" tax system ‘on the basis of | ^ these lines, C 
E p ч "E M wi ДҮ 
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. Corruptión: 
Causes; = o 
апа з... 


Cure 


' . described thus: A bribe taken Бу a 
. bakshish, and by 


{ 3 

Т its widest connection, corruption includes im- 

Droper or selfish exercise of power and influence 

- attached to a public office or to a special position 
in public life. | : 

In опо form or the other, corruption has existed 

from time immemorial. Kautilya's Arthasastra refers 

, to many ways in which officers may cause loss to the 

, treasury. embezzlement, no less than forty ways 

асе enumerated. Securing some kind of pecuniary or 

other material advantage directly or indirectly for, 

, Oneself or family, relatives or friends, constitutes the 


i In law, 
сараас кш рше 1 wW corruption 
yea E of Шек] шошо 


Habitual acceptance of a valuable thing with- 


considerati 


) Dishonest of fraudulent misappropriation of 


; th) Abuse of official position to obtain a valuable 

ching; and . н e : 

. (y) Possession of property disproportionate to 
sources of income, 


arè two prerequisitios for the origin of cor- 
ruption. A mental preparedness 
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: individual to 


ES and collect revenue. The 


-deal of 


on the part of an 
DE D beg 


Шева! gratification and his 

occupation df a position of power patronage, — 

PPE ж бик oo ое 
given society mainly d on 

ple. In India, the publit attitude is one of apathy. 

It is an unconscious sanction to córraption at various 


| levels. In the past; the people of: India have been 


crushed by invaders. But for some honourable ex- 
ceptions, the rulers of the day remained unconcerned. 
towards the behaviour of their officials as Jong as tho 
requirements of their treasury were met. the 
centuries the people came to tolerate corruption as’ 
a normal feature of public life. í E 

Before Independence, corruption existed in' all 
Joon some form or other. Public opinion 

d come to accept ії ав inevitable. After freedom, 
the old bureaucratic framework has been retained. 
It was designed mainly to maintain law and order 
system is not suitable 
to the needs of a. developing nan The senior 
officials 'are heavily burdened with additional work, 
with consequential slackness in the degree of super- 
‘vision. Delays are a regular. feature. When great 
is concentrated in the hands of low- 
` paid ne Tue phus 38 ready 3s offer bribes to 
expedite their work or o undue favours, cor- 
ruption in bound to flourish. ; 

The attitude towards corruption has been aptly 
) peon is called 
| в clerk, manmool. It is rishwat when 
accepted by a senior official. A Minister takes it in 
the name of “party funds". ` 

Aftet Independence, attempts have been made to 
quieten te rate of development so аз to make good 

timo lost over the last two centuries. A society 
changing at a fast rate has to pay а special price. 
There has come about a certain, amount of weaken- 
ing of the old system of values without its being’ re- 
‘placed by effective new values. With the weakening 
of the social modes of the simpler society, signs of 
materialism and importance of status resulting from 
possession of money and economic power, are 
clearly visible. i -_ 

The climate for integrity had been rendered un- 
healthy by the wartime controls and and 


ing. 
dishonest practice of “speed money”. It has become 
+ dat ' \ 


8 common corrupx practice, for example, in obtain- 
ing licences or permits. 
-does not expect anything done unlawfully. He wants 
rapid movement of files and quick decisions. Some 
members of the staff have got into the habit of not 
doing anything till they.are suitably rewarded. Some 


clever officials raise frivolous objections or querries . 
to deliberately delay matters. The custom of “apeed 


money” in addition to bein 
Wr pu e ло ыш 
inefficien 


In June 1962, the Government of India constituted 
& Committee on Prevention of Corruption, headed 
by К, Santhanam, MP. In its mous report, 
the Committee found that the ultimate’ sources of 
corruption were: (/) ministers, (1) legislators, Hone О) 
political parties, and (iv) industrialists and merchan 
токы OT ош Ше ше. Vie Ba 
widespread feeling that in integrity ‘is not un- 
common am ministers. Some haye enriched 
themselves illegitimately, obtained good jobs for 
their sons and relations through nepotism. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations regarding these ultimate 
sources of corruption have not received serious 
attention. 


а most detested cor- 
most serious causes 


= 


reasons for the in- 
the rise of the get-rich-quick 
own 


that the diri з us) has attracted some 
self-seekers, Cecero, in O fficers, has recorded that 
“the most wretched custom, assuredly, is scramble 
for office". No training or preparation is required 
for office seeking. Party honesty is based on er- 
pediency. y strength is increased by bribery of 
Office. People ge their affiliations when a bigger 
bribe is o to them. 

Corruption is not confined only to public servants 
алі politicians, Employees of private firms are not 
free it, Directora and members of staff of 
companies are indulging in substantial misappropria- 
Чоп of company funds. For purchasing raw mate- 
rials or stores or selling scarce goods or awarding 
contracts or agencies, they charge secret commission, 

There is а good deal of corruption and misfeas- 
ance in the cooperative sector too. А sugar mill 

tor in Maharashtra is reported to have 
celebrated the wedding of his son and daughter that 
beggaréd princely shows. No wedding had been so 
lavish in 100 years. 

The Government has constituted a Central Vigil- 
ance Commission and appointed Chief Vigilance 
Officers in all the Departments and public undertak- 
ings. The Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI) has 

: also prepared and is implementing a comprehensive 
programme of vigilance and anti-corruption. Its 
sallent features are: 

1. Collection of information wih the help of the 
departments and cooperation of private 
persons and voluntary social organisations. 

2. Preparation of agreed lists of points and places 
where corruption is believed to exist in a substantial 
measure in selected departments. 

3. Closer and more frequent scrutiny and inspec- 
40 а 


* 


e bride giver normally. 


і 


tions of the work done at these points and places. ; 
4. Preparation of lists of unscrupulous contrac- 
tors, suppliers, firms and clearing agents by the 
departments concerned. 

5. Preparation of lista. of undesirable contact men 
by the CBL 

6. Check and searches by the CBI on receipt of 
definite information about prevalance of malprac- 


7. Particular attention to be paid to integrity 
where persons are being considered for promotions, 
confirmation, extension or re-employment. 

The above steps are essential and have served 
some useful purpose. It is very difficult to eradicate 
corruption completely. But corroption can always. 
be kept within reasonable limits by tightening the 
preventive machinery. 

One of the major contributory factors for the 
growth of corruption is the unwillingness to deal 
drastically with the corrupt public servants. The 
prevalent practice is to initiate action only when a 
complaint is received against an officer This ap- . 
proach needs а radical change. 

The Vigilance Officers should have their own 
system of intelligence. Corrupt officers are extrem- 
E Mound tel Tien ak ns Corn 
people around them. There are no 
against such clever officers, In such cases, the Vigi- 
lance Officers should initiate suo moto actlon without 
waiting for a complaint..The Annual Returns of 
immovable property should be carefully . scrutinised. 
In all cases of officers with doubtful reputation, a 
return of all assets, movable and immovable must be 
obtained periodically under the Central Civil Бесон 
Conduct Rules.  * 

The protection given to the services in India was 
much greater than that available in more advanced 
countries. Article 311 of the Constitution of India, 
as interpreted by our courts, had made it difficult to ' 
deal effectively with corrupt public servants. This 
Article now stands amended. The amendment is in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Santha- 
nam Committee. It should be allowed to remain on the 
statute book in its amended form. This will greatly 
help combat corruption amongst the public services 
by cutting down red tape. 

A new Central Service should also be constituted 
for anti-corruption work. Tho existing anti-corrup- 
tion organisations are manned конор 
tion. This practice has some i 
lack of continuity. There is also a fear of victimis- 
ation on reversion to the parent department. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission has 
considered the question of corruption at-the political 
level. It has suggested а permanent authority: to 

a continuous vigilance over Ministers, by 
setting up of a Lokpal on the same model as the 
“Ombudsman” in the Scandinavian countries. 

A Bill was introduced in Parliament before 1971, 
but it has since lapsed. The institution of the Lokpal 
should start functioning soon. A new Bill should 
provide that the action initiated on the-recommend- 
ation of the Lokpal should be supervised by an 
authority independent of the Government. Action 
once started must not be dropped till it reaches its 
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Action against corrupt . politicians will create a 


ae ene. мар should mak in 
i elines e some impact 


., (f) Legislators who аго in employment of private 
undertakings should declare the fact. They should 
шты Ministers: oe Maas a n pert oc 
work of such concerns. , i 


: (if) Ministers should not collect funds. . . 
A The anti-defection law should be with ’- 
priorty. It need not be held up for ing too 


muck perfection. A simple legislation with а prag- 
quickly. Refine- 


loyees. They pre 

by getting rid of their services by mutual oompro- 

mise 

corrupt employees of privato firms. ` 
Corruption in, the private sector also affects the 

climate in the public services. It deserves some effec- 


~ 


corruption. The follow- . 


' easy but 
experience of investigation and - 
, 4 4 Li 


There is'no effective machinery for punishing 


Uu 


tive attention. An independent non-official 
ation of merchants- should be formed as V 
Chamber against corruption ‘in the private sector. 
It shouldbe financially assisted by, Chambers of 
Commerce. It shouki be able to investigate cases 
and even laurich prosecutions. Experienced officers 
from Government and reputed companies may be 
seconded to the Vigilance ber to deal with cer- 
ruption cases in the private sector. ae 
The threat to a business executive to submit to the ' 
scrutiny of such an organisation may be an effective 
deterrent. Employees punished or disgraced on the 
‘recommendation of the Vigilance Chamber, should 
not be eligible forre-employment by other business 
houses. t | 
Corruption is an old disease. Its eradication is not 
can certainly be minimised by removing 
blic apathy, creating strong public opinion against 
t, and educating the younger generation about the 


_ evils of corruption and virtues of honesty. ' 


It is necessary to launch: a simmltancous three- - 
against corruption im the private, 


source of 
essential. Ostentatious style of living by a fow tempts 
the- simple and -honest people to take to a wrong 
path. Preventive action at the source points is also 
necessary by streamlining forms and procedures. 

`- Finally, deterrent .and a reformative 
approach are necessary as а cal cure for 
corruption. ` 
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— Antyodaya A Near-Reality In Uttar Pradesh * 


Development Schemes reoriented. for the benefit of. the weakest 
E EN 
Я One lakh five thousand new allottess given actual Pee ron over’ the land - 
, during the past one уваг. al е 


Próvision made for йү зө up to mis years to those usurping land: B 
_of allottees.of;, Gram: Sabha land.. E А 


П 
n 


Special facilities to. people allotted housings sites im securing TUM fro 
financial institutions. | | ‚ 


M 


- Total remission of land revenue on holdings up to 3 1/8. acres. 
Provision of Rs. 1 J5 crores in the cuitent Budget to cable, 'smalt farmers | 
construct minor irrigation works. 


Additional facilities of farming nave аййгдайу resulted in record food produc 
tion of two crore tonnes. | | PS 
TET. "n 4€ 3 fi ‚ * ui 
"Industrial growth cóntres in'rural areas to boosi cottage iridustries, ' Capital - 

. and power available'at these centres at concessional rates. Uninterrupted, 
power DRM in the villages as installed карау Touches the 3185 M W. 
mark. i at ; e е" 

"HEP s a 
* Reservation for the 'Harijans and the Backward Classes i in educational ` 
i institutions: with a view to extend educational facilities to the poor. 


" An increase of fifty per cent in schelarships for the Harijans. Poor students г 
Q4 pelonging to the Backward Classes also eligible for scholarships 


3 * ^ тоон of a little over Rs 1 crore to set up. ШЫН. educational centres | 
` to help educate the їнөгатөз of the villages, specially the Harijans. ` 


: Ye Reservation of jobs foi the Backward Classes also in Government and non- 
Government institutions on the pattern, given to, the Scheduled Castes. 


Ж Provision of about Rs 7 crores in tho current budget for extending drinking | 
` water facilities to the poor in the Villages. | 


^ 
{ E į 


E Beginning of a new scheme sified at opening new avenues of employment 
to-the poorest five гига} families from each distiict. They will be. ‘given 
assistance worth up to Rs 5000 as. loan for milch cattles and other goods. 


State’ Government is committed to help solve the problems of the poor 
OT Є— — $ ——_—_——————— 
Я ` Released by: Information & Public Relations Department, UP. \ — 
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Sixth Plan and , 
Prospects of : ў 
Industrial — 

Development iU ж 


\ 


/ 


S. K3ISHNA AIYER 


I 


pem: the od of public and -private sector 
in Kerala, the industrial progress in the 
Si ad cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

This is partly due to the fact that, the State's 
public sector investments, exceptions apart, have 
been largely confined to consumer ‘goods industries. 
This has deprived the public sector of its wonted 
role as а pace setter and a promoter of private 
jnductrial ventures in the State. Hencé, it has 
become necessary for the public sector to enter the 
industrial fleld in а large way to compensate for the 
poor progress in the private sector. 

Kerala has failed to attract sufficient number of 


А p E to the field of modern industry 


various reasons. Мой of the investments in the 
existing modern industries in the State has come 
fromr:the meagre resources of the State exchequer or 
from outside Kerala, local people having directed 
their savings to investments in Mu 'and 
traditional industries. ~ Р 
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~ the State are not far to seek. 


^ 


Hence the State Government should continue to 
assume the important role as industrial entrepreneur. 
The initiative of the State Government has to com- 
pensate for the inertia of private entrepreneurs. ~ The 
public sector has to undertake the development of 
large and medium mdustries in a big way. It will 
stimulate the growth of ancillary industries in the 
indigenous private sector. The small scale sector 
per se should be given due recognition during the 
Sixth.Plan period. It is time to take a fresh look at 
the industrial sector in Kerala and introduce correc- 
tive steps so that the State is placed on the threshold 


^ of industrialisation at least by the end of the Sixth 


Plan period. 

Industrialisation in the modern sense is mainly & 
twentieth-century phenomenon in Kerala. Some of 
the early industrial ventures in the State wore organis- 
ed by the British planters and German missionaries. 
Only a limited number of factories employing a few 
hundred workers were in existence at the dawn of this 
Century. 

The State Government has all along See 
programmes of industrialisation. Infrastructure 
ities such as modern roads and cheap power ne 
assured, Later, state participation in the share 
capital ‘of industrial concerns was also promoted, As 

а consequence, factory units covering a wide and 
diversified field of production came into existence 
during 1935-48 period. The State encouraged ven- 
tures in new and unexplored , flelds such. as rayons, 
titanium dioxide, ammonium sulphate, caustic soda 
and aluminium. This was followed by an 
towards the scientific otilisation of industrial 
resources in the State. It can well be said that this 
marked the beginning of the era of modern indus- 


- trialisation in 


Later developments show that it has not been 
possible for :the State to drive home the initial 
advantage owing to the slow and unimpressive indus- 
trial.growth during the successive Plan period. The 
result is that Kerala remains today one of the indus- 
trially and economically backward State in India, 
in spite of facilities like cheap hydro-electric power, 
a fairly good transportation system, useful raw 
materials, educated manpower, etc. which are essen- 
tal fo? the healthy development of industries. The 
factory units numbering 6900 employ only about 2.8 
lakh workers. Even among them food processing : 
industries like cashew, pred 

The reasons for this tardy growth of industries in 
rala's economy is 
predominantly agrarian. The high population den- 
sity, together with madequate alternate its, 
make the pressure on land most acute. The high 
cost of land along with the increasing cost of cultiv- 
ation, makes agriculture a costly porsmt and as such 
it cannot create any sizable coal for capital form- 
ation needed for industrial gr 


Owing to the large labour rid ide in the cono- - 


my of Kerala, more emphasishas to be laid on 
labour-intensive methods of production as against 
capital-intensive ones. Tbe State is interspersed with 


- a number of units. of small-scale and traditional 


nature using low levels of technology. This hasresult- 
ed in low level of output per employee. 
` 48 


' 
r 4 
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, ,Out of the total Central investment of about, Rs, ` 
pn 451 ¢ с Table 2) as at the end of. March 
. 4 Я ө * 1 y ` 

m i aye берү ! 


' Scattering of resources into non-ind 


à (Re 243.40 crores) is proposed in the 


Tablet ` 375 
SIXTH PLAN OUTLAY ON INDUSTRIES — STATE SECTOR 


industries face serious problems ая their products ' 
become less and less competitive in the all-India апа. 


international markets. Moreover these industries 
have not helped the emergence of a ix of innova- 
and 


only а low priority to industrial development. 
sectors of 
the State economy, like social services, has occurred 
under the pressure of ‘consumer demand as well as 
some non-economic factors, The social compulsions 
sarah rhe MS eS Я 
agriculture зоа "at expense o 
industry. ‘Outlay on ‘mdustrial development in the, 
earlier five Plans for the State together came to only 


Rs. 107.66 crores ont ofa total outlay of Rs 1244.16 · 


crores. 
/. The expenditure: incurred.on industrial develop- 
ment under tho Stato sector Plan formed only 2 per 


cent of the total’ expenditure in the First Plan, 7.5 
in the Second Plan, 7.9 per cent in the Third, 
Plan, 9.2 per cent in.the annual. Plan years, 7.5 per ' 


per cent 


cent in tho Fourth Plan, and 10.2 per cent in the 
' four-year period of the Fifth Plan. 

In recognition of the importance of industries 
sector to.the economy a considerably outlay 
Sixth Plan 

the State, The suggested State sector outlay in 
the Draft Sixth, Plah is nearly four times that of the 


Fifth Plan. The total outlay in the State sector under ' 


large and, medium industries is Rs 171.95 crores (See 


‚ Table I).' An amount of Rs,29.32. crore: is earmar-, ` 


‘Ked in the Sixth Plan for the reorganisation schemes 
relating to traditional industries such as coir, cashew, 
‚ handloom, brick. and tiles, khadi and village indus- 
tries, and handicrafts.. 

For the development of modern small-scale indus: 


* tries much greater emphasis than hitherto has been 


laid in this Plan. The Plan ‘outlay suggested. under 
this head of development is Rs 38.64 crores. . 


The Central investment in industries in. Kerala ' 
(e was also very meagre during the past, Plan periods. 


КЎ i; i \ 


(2.4 per cent). ` 
Balanced 


growth can be ` achieved bya 


regional: 
balanced allocation of resources to différent regions, ' 


Such.an allocation should be based ` ona 
which takes into account the regional 
The increasing gap in the сетери 
the industrially States lik: 
Punjab and . West 
rapidly as possible in the coming years. 

A dU 5. с 

CENTRAL R CONC 
Veo mpeg ge a верн m on: 


formula : 


` 


Assam ONE ` 3129, IB ' 
Bihar 4 2509.1 ' i 21.917: 
Delhi | | ` ют | "$5 
Gujarat ! 323.4 , 457 
Haryana 124.7", 1.25 
Himechal Pradesh 111,8 0.10. 
Karnataka 2682 ' 2.34 
Kerala 274.1 249. 
Madhya Pradesh 1492.7 | 13.04 
3 ' '5.51. 
Orissa 646.5 5.65 ` 
Punjab 197.8 173 
Rajasthan 2271 . 1.98 
‘Tamil Nadu 466.9 ' 4.08 
Uttar Pradesh 3762 , 3.28 
West ^ '4683 6.71 
Jammu & Kashmir - 57. +, 10.05 
Other States & Union Territories ` 2. ; . 
ns Delhi) 679 t 0.59 
‚ i 3 ^ 0.03 
{Unallocated and others 1734.9 — 15.15 
! Torat 114512. — 100.00 
* des unallocated expenditure during cons- 
assets lko 
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Bengal, needs to be ae аз. 


‚ : е er 5 . ta Ез lakhs : Cae 
/ Development head . , o 01 АЛА Plas ошау . Fifth Plan expenditure ' — Proposed owtlay ` 
КЕ: "M | 01974-79) . ‚ (1974-78) `. п зіла Ри. 
TM ; | = = зы ы мш з РЕ СОНЫ 
1. Large & Мейит Indust гісі . 700 ~. 332214 ` 17195.00 
_ 2. Village & Small-scale Industries — ' ` , 460400. ў 1724.94' , ` 6795:59 
a. Sm ll-scale ЭЕ рі" | . 840.0 857.84 : ; 386400 ' 
|^ b. Handicrafts е у : І о . ; 1.34 А т 50000 " 
c. Handloom-powerloom 340. 4. e '890. 
d: Coir development no gra 30.00 · .' :375.97 . | ол 
(6. Khadi and village industries 125.00 Ux 1339. ea ‚ 8009 
У. Bricks and tiles ЖШ. o ce А EE 300.00 | 
: х. Bamboo industry i ' САМА Ad ane | 11.80 — cos 210. 
А. Cashew industry — d n" : T Uu» 
| 3. Mining and Mineral Development — > ‚ 79.00 ОА 41.85 . irt < 349.00 
M e ToraL 6154.00 ^ 508833. - "o 2433959 - 
, M + " = — - — — 
In the context of Increasing labour cost, such `1977, Kerala could ` get only about Rs 274 “crores: | 


^c 
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industrial concerns owned by the State аге the Trivan- 
drum Rubber Works, the Trivandrum. Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Kerala Ceramics, Kerala Electrical 
and Alied Engineering Company, Tranvancore Ply- 


: woods, Kerala Metal and Minerals, The Kerala 


Preme Pipe Factory, the Kerala Stgte Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals and Kerala Soaps and Oils. 

Mott of these concerns are in the red. In January 
1973, six Government units were brought under the 
management of a holding company, the Kerala State 
Industrial Enterprises Ltd. The units subjected to 
this reorganisation were Trivandrum Rubber Works, 
Kerala Kerala 


companies and to bring about changes in the func- 
tional management in relation to production and 


lakhs the Kerala Mincrals and Г 

endec up with а profit of Rs 31 lakhs. i 
Tha State Government has a stake in the financial 
affairs of the several concerns in which it holds 
majority shares. i i 


much to be desired. | 
The Central investment in industrial concerns of 


ing in Kerala. 

Tte FACT which has several well conceived 
schenes even now envisages manufacture of ammo- 
nium supipha e, caprolatum, etc. which would call 
for massive additional investment. Cochin Refineries 
has a proposal to set up facilities for secondary pro- 
cessing of the Bombay High crude and to convert 
low valued furnace oj into high valued products 
like the LPG, motor spirit, etc. The Hindustan In- 
secticides contemplates a large-scale expansion and 
dive-sifiction programme during the Sixth Plan 
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Recently the Centre has set up an Electronic 
Switching Factory at Palghat under the Indian Tele- 
phon; шшш The Rs 109 crores Cochin 
hipyard has already reached an advanced stago 
of construction, while civil work is going on at & 
swift pace in the Rs 130 crore newsprmt Factory 
at Velloor and is expected to start production by 
the end of 1979. ` 

Among the private sector units, the Gwalior 


Rayons, commissioned in 1963, has a significant in- 


vestment of about Rs 11 crores. Other major units 
in the private sector are Travancore Rayons, West- 
em India Premier Tyres, Aluminium - 
Industries, South India Wire Ropes, Cominco 
Binani Zinc, Indian'Aluminium Company, Carbor- 
undum Universal, Travancore Electro Chemical 
Industries, O/E/N India, Toshiba Anand Lampe, 
Toshiba Anand Batteries, Periyar Chemicals, otc. 
An estimate shows that there are 95 large and 
medium units in the private sector which account 
for a total investment of Rs 197 crores, 

A significant . achievement in Kerala’s industrial 
sector in recent years is the setting up of the Kerala 
State Electronics Development Corporation in June 
1973. It is the first of its kind to be established by 
a State Government. Within a short period of its 
existence, it had made considerable progress in the 
field of electronic mdustry. Among the products of 


quality and price of these produots com 
ably with similar products m&nufact 

The Central Government has recently issued a 
letter of intent to the Corporation for the manufac- 
ture of electronic process control instruments and 

. A special programme has been evolved for 
development of small-scale units in the field of 
electronics by the transfer of know-how to small 
units from the Electronic R&D Centre and mar- 
keting of the products by KELTRON. The Corpor- 
ation is now engaged in implementing а number of 
schemes which will provide employment to а con- 
siderable section of the educated unemployed in 
the State. 

Among the industrial projects which are proposed 
to be set up in the next few years area new cement 
factory based on limestone deposits of Walayar, a 
titanium complex for the manufacture of titanium 
dioxide, titanium sponge, etc, and а fim studio for 
which preparatory work has made much headway, 
The State Government had десі ей to set up the 
titanium complex in Chavara in the public sector 
based on chloride technology, using the rich mine- 
ral deposits in that area, at a total cost of Rs 75 
crores. The cement plant at Walayar, estimated to 
cost Rs 30 crores, will have a capacity of 1,200 
tonnes per day. ` 

Steps are also being taken to set up a steel com- 

lex unit at Alleppey with assistance from national 
cing institutions. The unit has been registered 
under the name Steel Industrials- Kerala Limited. 
The four schemes/(a forge shop, steel foundry, 
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roHer-bearing unit, and a steel fabrication unit) 
formulated by this company involve a total invest- 
ment of Rs 22 crores. 

Though there has been significant growth in the 
small industries sector of Kerala during the past few 
years, it has not been commensurate with the necds 
of the State. In a State like characterised by 
chronic unemployment, the only effective remedy to 
solve this problem із the estáblishment of as many 
small-scale industries as possible. Small industries 
can provide employment at a relatively small cost, 


The Industries Department has drawn up a mas- 


sive programme of establishing ten thousand new 
industria! units and reviving two thousind and odd 
sick units inthe small industries sector within a 
period of chree years. Accordmg to this scheme, tne 
intending entrepreneurs have to invest 10 per cent 


ав все 1 capital, the Government will also provide an ' 


equal amount, while the remaining eighty cent 
will have to be met from banks and other al 

‚ institutions.’ It is hoped to intensify the scheme with 
greater assistance ‚ the Go t of India 
and the financing institutions. Tne Centre has reser- 
ved over 500 industries exclusively for the small- 
scale sector. The target during the Sixth Plan period 
is to set up 15,000 small-scale units in the State. 

A large segment of the people are engaged in the 
State's traditional industries such as coir, cashew, 
handloom, brick and tiles, beedi, eto. The cashew 
industry employs nearly 1.3 lakh workers, of which 


majority are women. This industry is now facing а, 


crisis owing to the shortage of raw nuts. The import 
of raw nuts has been steadily declining and reached 
its lowest level in 1976-77. 
The Government has already initiated various ste 
to increase cashew production in the State itself by 
' bringing more area under cashew plantation. The 
Cashew Development Corporation formed in the 
State to take over the sick units and to safeguard the 
interests of the cashew workers, now manages 34 
factories and employs more than 35,000 workers. As 
a relief measure, the Corporation has agreed to run 
a number of,traditional private sector cashew units 
оп a rental basis so that employment in this’ sector 
is not considerably reduced. . 
- A comprehensive develepmént plan for the re- 
organisation of the coir industry is being implément- 
ed expeditiously with the help of the tre. This 
plan aims at reorganising and strengthening the coir 
cooperative societies and the Kerala State Coir Cor- 
tion, and the creation of a central organisation 
or the purchase and retting of husks in the nine 
major coir project areas. The, implementation of 
this programme along with various labour welfare 
measures will help to revive thig industry. 

Though the State's proposal to reprganise the 
industry , will cost Rs 44 crores, the assistance 
from the! Centre hitherto has been only of the order 

. of Rs 4.3 crores. The Centro is expected to provide 
‘substantial financial assistanco to rehabilitate the 
coir industry during the Sixth Plan period. A total 
investment of the order of Rs 28 crores jn toth the 
Central and State sectors together is envisaged in the 

Plan for coir development. 
In July 1975, a Committee was constituted by the 
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State Government to formulate a comprehensive 
күнө кше gevolopment Gf ths fandi oom indus- 
try. This committee up a five-year time-bound 


‘Programme. Two intensive development projects 


under the scheme each costing Rs 185 lakhs, one 
in the north and another in the south for catering to 
internal consumption, have been sanctioned by the ' 


. Centre, and they are being set up. In addition to 


these two projects, an export production : project 
costing Rs 40 lakhs will also: be established at 


. Cannanore. 


The Kerala Khadi and Village Industries Board 
has launched a special employment programme 
which envisages additional employment opportunities 
to one lakh persons in khadi and village industries 
within a period of three years from January 1, 1978. 
А total outlay of Rs 59 crores is contemplated for 
khadi and village industries during the Sixth Plan 
period. ’ 2 

Special institutional &gencies have been created in 


‘the State to promote rapid industrialisation. In this 


connection specific mention may be-made.of the 
Korala State Ind Development Corporation, 
Kerala Financial Corportion, and Kerala State Small 
Industries Development and Employment Corpora- 
tion. In this the Kei Financia] Corporation has 
becn assigned а crucial role. It provides credit to 
different types of industries of which a major portion 
reaches the small-scale sector. . ` 
The Kerala State In ial Development Corpora- 
цо KSIDC render вас for establi- 
ing new companies, and provides assistance to 
undertake expansion, diversification and modernisa- 
tion of existing companies, besides setting up compa- 
nies on its own. So far it has rendered share capital 
assistance to 36 compenies 'for establishng, new 
projects. It has also provided loan assistance to 27 
compenies -by the end of 1976-77. The Central 
Government has notifled this Corporation as a finan- 
cial institution eligible for reftnance under the Indus- - 


‘trial Development Bank of India Act. 


. With the announcement of the Government of 
India's policy to curb private monopoly in industry, 
the concept of joint ventures has considerable 
momentum in the country. The KSIDC has ado- . 
pted this policy in right earnest and has endeavour- 
ed to promote eleven joint sector projects with а 
total investment of about Rs 26 crores. | 
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Development. 
: portion of is directed to industrially advan- 


.ced States like Maharashtra, West Bengal, Tamil 
' Nadu and Gujarat. The share of Kerala раа роц 
leas than threo рет cent of the total assistance. : 
~ efforts will, therefore, be made to attract FER 
‘industrial credit from these institutions to Kerala 
during the comhing years. 


ве maria has to be paid to the proposed : 


District Industries Centres which will provide and, 
arrange a package of assistance like credit, raw 


g, marketing, etc. It is hoped that . 


‘materials, 
the DICs will usher in an era of rapid industrialisa- 
tion їз the State during the Sixth Plan period: 

In 1971, the Government of India’ gave s odk a 


ЕТ кыа кот, the point of Mew of 


pment. Alleppey, ‘Trivandrum; Can- 
i pies узык E neu i A have been identi- 
backward districtmin ` Kerala. New units 


districts. 

Industries started in these districts are eligible for 
an outright Central subsidy of 15 per cent of ‘their 
total -apital 
. provide a 10 per cent subsidy 
ашны toe Sih Eu periode 


lr айз н up unde under 
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Е " Allahabad Bank has a completa 
"spectrum of savings schemes. « 
Choose one or choose a ‘ 
combination and decide how 
best to cover your needs, | 


Allahabad Bank savings Spectrum: · 


; ‘Savings’ ‘Bank Accounts 
Recurring Deposits 
:FIxed Deposits 


;ÁLLAHABAD. ‘BANK 


‘Your own Bank ` 
A Govt of india Undertaking 
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Bank of Indis shows that tho major . the Now Industries Pi 


. gies which are’ 


been declared as industrially most’ 


investment. The State also proposes to.. 


© me meh Or TITE OO Or PS FO re PO hE HS PS FO HOO DOES HS Pe HS PS PO Yo HO FO HO HO re HO YS Hy S DO Do HO HB 


A holiday, a fridge, an. illness, a car 
‘a periodical income, а higher education, 


„Рог every kind of saving, : a simple way to. save. 


For detalls please cohtact our nearest branch ` 


3 


on thè same lines ás 

tho Central Subsidy’ { 
. The broad strategy for the different. жерше of 
do збита sector envisaged in the, Sixth Panel 


tion. , 


appropriate to different segments, ` 
without есета to eihployinent creation; Е 
go Stabilisation of the existing labour- intensivo 
ustries like cashew processing РУ long-term ' poli- 
cies and measures; 
(№) Setting up of new industrial units in the. leas 
E without undue prejudice ` to econo- 


zs on of public sector units with a 

view to Reorganisaiión them economically viable; |, 
_(vi) Revitalisation and development of the existing 
and small , industries and promotion of new 


viable small industriee; 


(vii) Raising tho level of of rural artisand, 
"handloom weavers, craftsmen others employed. 
. in these industries; and 

(vii) Provision of guaranteed credit, guidance of 


know-how апе supply 95 ше шеша Tar ensuring 
quality production, an t ant 

by orgahising нне pee organisa- 
tional agencies. |] 
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Allahabad Bank gives you я 
professional banking advice ^ -` 
`` that helps you to get the 
most out of every rupee you 
save, and plan your savings 
the. way you plan your life. - 
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lished In World Development (Vol 6, 
which this is duly acknowledged. The first part of 
шшкене н Ир» Jaunary.20, 


E Lenin’s “Development of Capitalism in Russia’ 
Weis the Marxist tradition it із in Lenin's work 
we the first c attempt to provide 


, Im his analysis he “formulated with simplicity 
whet would be the core. of the dependency analyses: 
the forms of anticipation between the two parts of 


a single mode of production, and the subordination - 
_ of cne mode of production to another," (Cardoso, 


mene) 
Ih work then, we find a detailed and pro- 
found study of the forms in which developing capi- - 
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`. itself 


garding 
‚ ii Russia, the Narodnike that the - 
Russian peasant commune? with its system of com- 


development of capitalism 


Д 


way in which Russia — its classes, state and eoo- 
‘поту — is articulated to the corresponding elements 
in the countries of Western Earope. The essay was 
written as part of à profound : 

regarding the necessity and the feasibility of ` 
capitalist development there. Discussion of this 


controversy is cularly relevent, as it was in the 
‘ context of an ical controversy in Latin America 
in the 1950s and 1960s that the contribution of the 


studies was made. 

- Given that Russia was the first backward country 
in which Marxism developed, it is not 
that it should have. been the- setting for the first 
, Marxist debates regarding the feasibility of capitalist 
development, and as I have stated Lenin's. Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia was part оѓ this debate 
and of his constant polemic with the Narodniks.36 

The central argument of the Narodniks was that 


" capitalist development was not necessary for the 
attainment of socialism in Russia, and that from an . 


economic point of vlew. it was by no means clear 
that capitalism was a viable system for a backward 
ge protec ceed ee They laid great stress upon 


m ownership was cesen socialist, and’cap- 
able for forming the basis of a о socialist order; 
hence Russia might indeed lead the rest of Europe 


From what Marrand Engels had written before 
became interested in tho Russian case it is 


the У ,on 
шы за мене ae 
society, in relation to the capita- 


: number of bourgeois as Marx and 
Engels = of “the small the shop- 
the artisan and the Td 

Only when the” e and the 
together or apart, are incapable of out the 


was “leap over” the capitalist stage 
through the transformation of the communal insti- 
e ru 49 


' 


tea 


' Narodnik writer Vorontsov 


tutions of the feudal past into the fundamental bases 
socialist future. On the other hand, he 
the triumph of the socialist revolution in 


rapidly towards , 


3 
hic ЖР Эр ЖОНО 
letter I have alread In it he expresses 
; gels, arguing that 
me eeu that a different trusitien to socialism 
i take place in Russia no longer appeared to 
“If Russie continues on the path which she has 
been following since 1861 [the emancipation of the 
serfs] aho will be deprived of the finest chance ever 
offered by history to a nation of avoiding all the 
Peta the Ш т t агой 
following yeer а of young N - 
niks, led by Plekhanov troks with tbe Mex and 
headed for Switzerland; their differences were both 
political and theoretical, in that they opposed the 
of terrorism and embraced the i 


regardmg the t commune. After composing 

drafts which are among his papers he 
| himself with a brief response. His anal- 
ysis of Capital, he stated, was based upon conditions 
m Western Europe, where communal property had 
long since disappeared; this analysis was by no 
means applicable to Russia, where 
such forms of property still survived in the peasant 
communes, Nevertheless, for these to serveas a 
starting-point for a,“socialist regeneration of Russia" 
they would require a series of conditions which 


allowed them to develop freely. Nowhere in his 


reply does Marx express any doubt that capitalist 
development is possible in Russia; his argument is 
that perhaps — given the specificity of the Russian 
situation — the price of ошын development in 
human terms would be too high for it to be’ coun 


‘ted as а progressive development. 


Regarding the other facet of the controversy with 
the Narodniks, that of the possibility of capitalist 
development in Russia, it is in tho writtings of the 
Narodniks that itis first suggested that capitalism 
may not be viable in a backward nation, Thus the 

argued that “the more 
belated is the process of industrialisation, the more 


(iuo Wer ы AE Ce саваа ils 


' (quoted in Walicki, 1969, p 121 
Narodniks, furtherm 


For the ore, “backwardness 
ided an advantage in that the technological 
Benefits of modern capitalism could be used, while 
its structure rejected", (Sutcliffe, 1974a, p 182). 
For these reasons then, for the Narodniks it was 


` not only possible but econofnically imperative to 


escape from the capitalist stage and move : 
towards socialism. This same position will be found, 
as we shall see, in the 1960s in Latin America in the 
writings of one group of dependency writers. 

In the Jat decude of the nineteenth century, along' 
with the first industrial strikes in Russla, there 
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‘ward as compared with other ca 


/ ` 
appeared a number of Marxist groups, while the 
arodniks, caught in the blind alley of terrorism, 
were beginning to lose influence. One of these was 
the "League of Struggle for the Libération of the 
Working Class", which appeared in 


Petro in 
1895; arhong its members was a disciple of Plebhanon, 


who wrote successively under the pseudonyms of 
“Petrov”, “Frei” and "Lenin", the latter after 
1902. The young Lenin entered vigorously into the 
еде the ат, writing his major con- 
tri towards it, Development italism 
in Rus between 1896 and 1899. of Cap : 


aspect of capi- 
talim and the historical role which it played ‘in 


"Recognition of the progressiveness of capitalism 
is quite compatible ... with the full recognition of 
its negative and dark sides ... with the full recog- 
nition.of the profound and all around social con- 
tradictions which are inevitably inherent in capital 
ism, and which reveal the transient 
nature of this economic regime. It is the Narodmks 
who exert every effort to show that an admission of 
the historically progressive nature of capitalısm means 
an apology for capitalism... The progressive his- 


torical role of capitalism may be summed up in two ` 


brief propositions: increase in the 

of social labour, and the 

labour." (1899, 
Their di 


productive forces 
socialisation of that 
рр 602-603. The em is mine.) 
ir ces were not only at a theoretical 
level however; for Lenin the Narodniks were in error 
over basic matters of fact. Lenin shows, after a 
long and detailed study of the labour market in 
Russia, that capitalism was y developing rap- 
idly, and that it should already be considered as 
essentially a capitalist country, althou *very back- 
countries in 


ber economic development". (1899, 507). 
' Furthermore, regarding Ne “obstacles” to the 
development of capitalism is Russia identified by 
tho Narodniks, as unemployment ånd under- 
employment, he states that these are tho characteris- 


tics of the ‘capitalist development, and that the І 


Narodniks аге guil of transforming “the basic con- 
ditions for the opment of capitalism into proof 
that capitalism is impossible”. (1899, pp 589-590) 

For Lenin what was le was the pro- 
found study of why the development of capitalism in 
Russia, while rapid in relation to development in the 
pre-capitalist period, was slow in comparison to the 
development to other capitalist nations. It is in 
his approach to this question that in my opinion, 
we find his most important contribution to the study 
of the development of capitalism in backward’ 
nations. 

His analysis of the slowness of capitalist D: 
ment in Russia (which some dependency 
would still insist on describing as “the development 
of Russian underdevelopment’) has three. inter- 
related themes: 

(/) the weakness of the Russian bourgeoisie as an 
agent for the furthering of capitalist development; 
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(if) the effect of competition from Western Europe 
in slowing the growth of modern industry in Russia; 
' and ў n 


(10) the great and unexpected capacity 
vival cf the traditional structures of Russian society. 

Regarding the weakness 
geoisie, Lenin was taking Up 
cussed. by the Russian Left.29 The interesting feature 
of his analysis is that ho relates this weakness to the 
ambigious role played by foreign capital (from 
Westecn Europe) in the development of Russian 
сарка ism, On the one hand it aocelerates the pro- 
cess of industrialisatlon, while on the other it lies 
behind the weak and dependent nature of the small 
Russian bourgoisie. 

In what he says in relation to the second factor 
which explains the slower pace of Russian capitalist 
develcpment, Lenin stresses that as Russia was indus- 
, triali£ng “late”, the development of its 
industry had to compete not only with the produc- 
tion ef traditional artesanal industry (asthe first 
countries to industrialise had had to do) but also 
with tne far mor eficient industrial production of 
advan-ed countries within the capitalist system, ' 

Finally, Lenin places great emphasis and explana- 
tory value upon the proat capacity for survival of 
traditional structures in Russia: “In no single capi- 
talist country has there been such an abundant survi- 
val of ancient institutions that are incompatible with 


capitalism, producers who [quoting Marx] “‘suffer 
not orly from the development of capitalist produc- 
tion, but also from the mpleteness of that dev- 
elo ." (1899, р 607) 


important aspect of Lenin's analysis of the 
survival of traditional, structures (and one that is 
relevant to the present situation in Latin 

Amer.ca) is his treatment of the interconnections 
which devel леше оЁ рго- 
duction w existed in Russia: facts utterly 
refute the view widespread here m Rossia that 
‘factory’ and ‘handicraft’ industry are isolated 


from one another. On the contrary, such a division- 


is ly artificial". (1899, p 547) 
un's view of capitalist development i in Russia 
can be summarised as follows: 

(D п conformity with the central tradition of 
classical Marxist analysis he sees itas politically 
necessary and economically feasible; — - 

(il) through a concrete analysis he shows that its 
develcpment is fully Шуу 

(üfJ the dev tof capitalism in beckward 
natiors is seen for the first time not simply asa 
proceas of destruction and replacement of precapita- 
list structures, butas & more complex process of 
interplay between internal and external structures; in 
this interplay, the traditional structures play an 
important role, and their replacement will be slower 
and more difficult than previously supposed: and 

(tv) despite the complexity of Russian capitalist 
development, both it and the bourgeois revolution 
which would accompany it would eventually develop 
and become relatively similar to that of Western 
Europe. (The development of capitalism in Russia 
woulc therefore be a kind of *'slow-motion replay” 
of the same development in Western Europe.) 
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modern ' 


Ishallnow go on to examine the relationship 
between this analysis of Russian capitalism: ,and 


Lenin's theory of imperialism. 


F. Later Development of Lentn’s Thomght Regarding 
Development of сарин ш Backward Nations 


The two historical events which hada profound 
influence upon the future development of Lenin's 
thought in all its as were tho revolution of 1905 
and the collapse of the Second International. If the 
second of these showed that it was by no means 
clear that the development of capitalism led neces- 
sarily and “inevitably” to socialism, the first had 


. shown the concrete possibility of interrupting capita- 


list development, avoiding its potential risks, and 
ере of completing 
the democratic-bourgeois revoluti 

The collapse of the Second international showed 
that as it developed, ca sm also created an unfore- 
seen capacity to assimilate important sectors of the 
proletariat, and that therefore the development of its 
internal contradictions would take а more . complex 
path than had hitherto been realised. 

Marx had emphasised that capitalist development 
was condemned by its own mature toresolve its 
difficulties and contradictions through transformations 
which would necessarily lead to the creation of others 
even greater: Nevertheless, there seemed to be one 
aspect of capitalist development which at least in the 
medium term was acting in the opposite direction: 
rising real wages. These, essentially a result of the 
organisation and struggle of the working class, жок 
а crucial role in the development of capitalism, both 
from the point of view of its political stability, and 
of the increase in effective demand, во essential for 


the realisation of surplus valuo. 
In explaining both this capacity of capitalism to 
increase real wages rool orb | been fore- 


seen, and the political effect which it had upon the 
working class inthe advanced capitalist countries, 
Lenin placed great emphasis upon the su 
of imperialist exploitation” ( 1916, р 9). Not long 
, Henry Ford, following the analysis 

already proposed by Hobson (1902, 1911), Pire du 

“If we can distribute high wages, then that money 
is going to be spent and it will serve to make store- 
keepers and distributors and manufacturers in other 
lines more prosperous and this prosperity will be 
reflected in our sales. Country-wide high wages spell 
country-wide ty." (1922, p 124) 

Kalecki (1933, 1934, 1935) and Tune 1936) 
would later incorporate this insight into a new 
‘tical conceptualisation of the development of capital- 
180; two years later, Harold Macmillan would deis 
as follows to the enormous political importance of 
extending to the working class some of the material 
benefits of capitalist development. 

“Democracy can live only so long as itis able to 
cope satisfactorily with the pronoms of social life. 
While itis able to deal with these problems, and 
secure for its people the sat sfaction of thelr reason- 
able demands, it will retain the vigorous suport 
sufficient for its defence.” (1938, p 375; quoted in 
Kay, 1975, p 174) 
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In this context it is important to recall that alth- 
ough Marx’s expectations ing the standard of 
living of the working class under capitalism аге not 
entirely cléar (see note 9), it seems evident that he 
did not expect an increase of the magnitude which 
eventuaily occurred. It emerged later, that capitalism 
was going to provide rising real wages at a rate rela- 
tively similar to the rhythm of its development but 
only after a considerable "'timc-lag" (See Hicks, 


In 1923, in what would be his last article, Lenin 
wrote: “But the Western European countries are not 
Competing ui development [towards socialism] as 
we previously expected they would. They are complet- 


-1969,. pp. 148-159). 


Ang it not through a steady '*maturirg" of socialism, 


but through the exploitation of some states by 
others". (quoted in Foster-Carter, 1974, p 67) 

The train of history was not going to drop its pas- 
sengers off at the station of their choice, socialism, 
uniess they took charge of it at an earlier stage. The 
contribution of the events of 1905 іп Russia was 
precisely that it showed that it was possible, though 
by no means necessarily economically feasible. 

From 1905 onwards, first in Trotsky and Parvus 
and later in Lenin,there began a change of position 

ing the necessity of continuing with capitalist 
development. As wesaw earlier, Marx had stated 
that no social order would disappear before having 
déveloped all the productive forces it could contain, 
and that higher relationships of production would 
not appear until the old ordec had run its full course. 
The events of 1905 showed both the limitations of the 
development of capitalism in Russia and the concrete 
possibility of interrupting it, transferring to the pro- 
letariat the task of completing the democratic-bour- 
geois revolution. N : Engels; had argued 
that for this to happen there would have to be a` 
revolution in W Europe. Russia could play tho 
role of the weakest link in the capitalist chain, and 
with the help of more developed socialist societies 
could follow the path towards socialism more rapidly. 


` 


Therefore the socialist revolution could begin ina , 


country such as Russia, but it could not be comple- : 
ted there.30 

However. the events of 1905 did not only show 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks the path to follow; they 
also showed Nicolas II and his brilliant ister, 
Stolypin, the need to embark upon a rapid process 
of social, economic and politica! restructuring if re- 
volution was to be avoided. ОГ the transformations 
which they Initiated Lenin said: “Our reactionaries 
are distinguished by the extereme clarity of their 
class consciousness. They know very well what they 
want, where they aro going, and on what forces they 
can count." (quoted in Conquest, 1972, p 61) 

By this time Lenin's attitude towards the necessity , 
for capitalist development was different than it had 
been in 1899. Should the policies of Stolypin succeed, 
and Russia enter definitively on td the capitalist path, 
the revolution would have to be postponed for a long 
time. As сапу аз 1908 Lenin saw the dangers of 
Stolypin's policies: “The Stolypin constitution and 
the Stolypin agrarian policy mark а new phaso in the 
breakdown of the old semi-patriarchal and semi- 
feudal system of Tsarism, a new movement towards 
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its transformation into a middle-class monarchy... It 
would be empty and stupid democratic (sic) phrase- 
mongering to say that the success of~such a policy 
is “impossible” in Russia... It 1s possible! If Stoly- 
pin's policy continues, Russia's agrarian structure 
will become completely  bourgeoi," (quoted in 
Laclau, 1972, р 69, my translation) ~ i 

The events of the subseqent period, which ended 
with the assumption of power by the Bolsheviks in 
October 1917, arethe subject of one of the great 
controversies of modern history. On the one hand 
the policies initiated by Stolypin showed clearly that 
Lenin's analysis of the potential of capitalist develop- 
ment was correct; during that period Russia enjoyed 
boóm; and by 1917 the 
peasants were owners of more than 
of Russian farmland. Perhaps it was factors such as 
these which led Lenin to conclude a lecture given in 
Zurich ón January, 9, 1917 only months before he 
was to come to power, with the **we of the old. 
generation will perhaps not live to ‘see the decisive 
battles of our own revolution”: (1917, p.158, my 
translation)?! - 


But on the other hand it was y that indus- 
trial boom which strengthened the in general 
and the Bolsheviks in particular. As the Mensheviks 


exercised political control over the older proletariat, 
the Bolsheviks needed a new proletariat to strengthen 
them — the industrial boom supplied them with it. 

` This already lengthy analysis can be pursued no 
further here. I have tried to.extract from it its most 
important contributions to the debate which would 
later develop cortcering the-development of capitalism 
in other backward nations. ~ 

Russia then had a series of characteristics in com- 
mon with countries which would later attempt capi- 
talist development, such as those related to “late” 
industrialisation, and to the leading role played by 
foreign capitalism and technology, and those linked 
to the emer of а social class structure some- 
what different from that resulting from capitalist 
development in Western Europe, and more complex 
in its composition, with a relatively weak and depen- 
dent bourgeoisie, small but strong proletariat, and а 
relatively large *sub-proletariat" which is its poten- 
tial ally. . 

Equally, however, there are also significant ditferen- 
ces: Russia was never the colony of a Western Euro- 
pean power; late industríalisation is not always the 
same if it occurs at different stages of development ` 


. of the world capitalist system; and as Lenin demons- 
' trates brilliantly for the Russian case, the particular 


features of the development of capitalism in any 
backward region will depend significantly on the 
characteristics of the precapitelist mode of produc- 
tion. In the case of Latin America, for example, if 
were countries (such as Brazil, Mexico, Chile 
and Argentina) which were attempting to industrial- 
ise in the same period as industrislisation was taking 
place in Russia, the social formations of those ooun- 
tries, inherited from portuguese and Spanish colonis- 
ation, were very different to those of ia itself. 
In any case, if it is clear that the analyses of Lenin 
and his contemporaries cannot be applied mechani- 
cally tothe development of capitalism in other 
' : 
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‚ of the backward nations as a synthesis 
determinants of the capitalist ‘system (external fac- ` 


' ted to the necessity of 
contitued 


periods and in other backward regions of the world, 
it remains true that in Lenin's analysis especially we 
find the essential road to follow; this is the study of. 
the concrete forms of articulation between the 


| pie soctors of the backward nations and the 


vanced nations in the system, and of the concrete 
forms taken by the subordination of: percapitalist 
forms of production to the former, and to the rest of 
the system. It is essentially the study of the dynamic 
is of the general 


tors) end the specific determinants of each (internal 
factors 


). ; 

Butif neither, Lenin, Bukharin nor Luxemburg 
studied the concrete development of capitalism in 
other packward regions of the world, it is possible to 
derive from their analyses of imperialism the “general 
determinants of the capitalist system” or the’ “exter- 
nal factors’ as they are generally labelled, which those 
regiors will confrontin their attempts о norme 
capitalist devel These are essen the 
driving forces which impelled the advanced capitalist 
count-ies towards the domination and control of the 
backward regions of the world: the specific 
ants, or “internal factors” as the are generally called, 
will dspend n the characteristics of the particular 


es. 

`The driving forces behind the, economic- expansion 
of the advanced capitalist countries are identified, 
with differences of emphasis in each analysis, in the 
financial and in the proudctive spheres. two are 
intimately. connected, and are the resuit of a single 
process of transformation in the а ivanced ` capitalist 
countries. The financial driving forces are related to 
the nzed to find new opportunities for investment, 
due t» tho fact that their own economies are incapa- 
ble о: generati 1g them at the same rate as they gene- 
rate capital; those of the productive sphere are rela- 

ensuring a supply of raw 
-markets for manufactured 


materials and 
products. 
This it is that Bukharin and Preobrazhensky 
define imperialism as “the policy of conquest which 
financial capital pursues in the struggle for markets, 
for the sources of raw material, and for places in 
which capital can be invested.” (1919, p 155) 
' Tbe result of this would be a tendency towards 
ter'integration of the world economy, a consi- 
le degree of capital movement, and an interna- 
Чоп] division of labour which would restrict the 
growth of backward economies to the production of 
products to be supplied cheaply, the labour 


“forces in the backward countries would have to be 


kept at subsistence level. Aor" 

As a result of the effects of the expansion of the 
advanced capitalist economies as they enter the 
monopoly phase of their development, the-ecónomies 
of tke backward countries will tend to be charac- 
teris»d by increasing indebtedness and by a produc- 
tive structure which leads them to consume' what 
they do not produce, and to produce what do 
not e. The fundamental characteristics of the 
development of such economies will obviously depend 
оров the particular characteristics of the export 
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sectors they develop, and the terms on which they 
exchange products and obtain capital. : А 
If these relationships were shaped within a colonial 
context, they would clearly be unequal, and there- 
fore for the colonial nation the possibilities of dev- 
elopment would be very iestricted. If they were 
shaped within a postcolonial context, the possibilities 
of development would depend upon the capacity of 
the national bo and other dominant groups 
to establish a-more favourable relationship with the 
advanced countries In the system, or upon: their 
capacity to transform the economic structure of their 
countries, in an effort to develop through 
a t type of integration into tbe world 
economy. _ 
We may summarise the classical writers! concep- 
tion of what capitalist development in the backward 
regions of the world would tend to be аз follows: 


‘imperialism would tend to hinder industrial develóp- 


ment, but once the colonial bonds had been broken 
the backward countries would be able to develop 
their economies in а different way, and eventually to 
industrialise. This industrialisation, given its “late” 
start and bably with the presence of foreign 
capital technology, would face problems and 
contradictions, but as in the Russian case, these 
would not be insu le. In the -words of Rosa 
Luxemburg: “The irhperialist phase of capital accu- 
mulation.:. comprises the industrialisatton, and capi- 
talist emancipation ofthe hinterlaud...[bourgeois] 
revolution із an essential for the process of capitalist 
emancipation. The back ward communities must shed 
their оро political organisations, and creato а 
modern state machinery adapted to,the purpose of 
capitalist production.” (quoted in О 1975, 


This description of the role of capitalism in the 
colonies clearly differs from that of Marx and 
as it refers to different stages of capitalist op- 
ment inthe advanced countries. Discussing their 


` writings. I showed how.for them the Asiatic mode 


of production was characterised by its lack of internal 


tensions, which bestowed upon it an таа 
nature. The penétration capitalism from ab 
would therefore perform task of “awakening” 


them. It follows directly that the concrete forms 
which the process would adopt would necessarily 
depend upon the type of capitalism involved. 

Marx «xpected that the process which began with 
the development of railways in India would -neces- 


` sarily end with the placing of that country on the 
For these > path 


towards industrialisation. Е r the classical 
writers on imperialism on the other hand, while 
capitalism continued to be ive in the back- 
ward nations of the world, it was precisely its pro- 

which would create contradictions with 
the needs of monopoly capitalism in the advanced 
countries; within a colonial context the imperialist 
countries can and will hinder the industrialisation of 
the colonies. Once the colonial bonds are broken 
the incipient national bourgeoisies сап proceed with 
the development, which was hindered by the colonial 
bonds, completing the bourgeois revolution and 


attempting to industrialise. These writers did not of 


course mean to suggest in any way that such attem- 
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pts at colonial industrialisation would’ be free 

of prob and contradictions, they felt that as in 

the Russian caso such countries would beable to 

overcome such problems and industrialise. Should 

that prove to be the case, there would appear in the 

' , postcolonial period new capitalist societies relatively 

simllar to those in Western Europe (as in the United 
States and the regions of European settlement): 

Nevertheless, the political independence of the 

· backward nations has not been followed by develop- 


ment, contrary to the expectations of thé authors, T` 


havo been discussing. Even more, in the case of Latin 
America it is precisely in the postcolonial’ period that 
the development of individual nations (with the due 
economic and political variations) has taken upon 
itself the articulations with the advanced capitalist 
countries which the classical writers on imperialism 
noted in the colonies — the growth of their produc- 
tive sectors concentrated on primary products, whe- 
ther mineral or agricultural; the.degree of industriali- 
sation was limited; and their financial dependence 
^ grow enormously. 
Only around 1920 did a new vision of capitalist 
development in the backward nations begin to be 
developed within Marxist thought (sce ‘Lenin 1920). 
It would be formulated explicitly at the Sixth Con- 
of the Communist International (the Com- 
ЕЕ) in 1928.. This approach diífers from that 
which preceded it in that in its analysis it gives more 
importance to the role played by the traditional 
dominant classes of tho.backward countries (generally 


termed oligarchies). The power of these elites was: 


scen to be in contradiction with the transformations 
of internal structures which would necessarily bo 
brought about by capitalist development in general 
and industrial station in particular (the “bourgeois 
revolution). There would therefore exist objective 
conditions for alliances between 

i , destined to avoid such.transformations. 

. (In the 1928 Congress then, Kusinen introduced 
new “Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in 
Colonial and Semicolonial Countries’ (Degras, 1960, 
рр 526-548). In them he. argues that ‘‘the progressive 


consequences of capitalism, on the country аго not’ 
to be seen there [despite the increase in foreign: 


investment]. When the dominant i power 
needs social support in the colonies it makes an 


alliance first. and foremost with the dominant classes. 


of the old precapitalist system, tho feudal-type com- 
mercial and money 
the majority of the people." 


In my opinion this Congress may be considered „п 


the turning point in the Marxist approach to the 
concrete ies of the historical progressiveness 
of capitalism in backward countries. From this point 
onwards, the emphasis will be placed not. only on 
the obstacles which imperialism can and does impose 
on the process of industrialisation during the colonial 
period (obstacles which could be overcome once the 
colonial borids had been broken), nof simply on the 


obstacles to ay Poo of industrialisation which. 
technological gap, 


starts late (the the ambiguous role 
of foreign capital, and so on), which could be over- 
come, as had been demonstrated during,the Stolypin 
period in-Russla; now the historical progressiveness 
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these groups and im- . 


lending bourgeoisie (sic), against - 


of capitalism in the backward regions of the world 
— in the colonial and. post-colenial periods — is 
analysed ag being limited by the previously men-ioned 
alliance between imperialism and traditional elites, 
the so-called **fendal-imperialist alliance”. í 
As the process of industrialisation in the backward 
countries was seen in contradiction not only with 
imperialism, but also with somo internally dominant 
groups, the ability of the incipient national bour- 
gcoisies to develop it in the postcolonial phase would 
depend upon their political capacity to, assert thom- 
selves over that alliance, and to impede'the adoption 
of such policies as, for example, those of free trade 
which it sought to impose. C] 


(Concluded) 
f NOTES 
“The Norodniks were a of intellectuals and 
of terrorist who a ibe Russian revolution: 


n. 
goes in 
the political secse 
the tec the cultural 

the proletariat.” 


› meaner and more cowardly in 


badly our affairs, she is 
would prove that his optimism was justified. @ 
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N Editor's Notebook of January 6 (1979: Danger 
. 4 ")you say; “Tho ethics of parliamentary 
'; * politics to which Nehru was wedded, never em 
А amoured his daughter, whether as Congress Presi- 
~. 4. беп (yide Kerala 1957-58) or as. Pri Minister 
-' * (Wide 1975-76), or. today : she has 

f . been desperately trying to stage a comeback.” 
Was Nehru really wedded to the ethics of parlia- 
' mentary -politics? To take the instance you have .. 
ed cited — Kerala, The period you have in mind is 
5 probably the period during which CPI Govern- 
, i ment was in office, If so, it should be 1957-59, not 
v 1957-58. The Government was sworn in on April 5, 
"EN 1957, and was dismissed on Jar 3l; 1959, Nehru ` 


Democracy Я .  ,: Congress President in February 1959. She resigned 





- | . ten months later. ' . 


sem 
л 


МЕТЕ ОК tos .— '' . аа ов of the Governmen i 
RANAJIT ROY | , - E i on of the t spread consternation in 


us cuo у NON "P The agitations were’ intensified when the Kerala ' 


V. i ^ б ИС introduce badly needed reforms and were in по way 
DX^ д | contrary to the promises repeatedly made by, for 


LOT ROG у . «the Con with its enormoug resources, 
; every effort to cause defection. But no опо defected. 
; А Till the last the CPI members and the few Indepen- 
; ` dents who the Government stood united 
like a rock. Government's majority remained 
sailed И ] 


П 


bly no longer opinion outside. They deman- 

r ded' dissolution of the Assembly and a fresh election. 
.The test came іп May 1958 when a byelection to’ 
the Assembly was held. The CPI won Буа bigger 
majority than the year before agai the Congress 
which backed by the Catholic Church, the ‘Nair 
- Service Society, the Muslim League and the PSP, not 


ups 
. The agitators did not relent. Parliamentary ethics 
was of по concern.to.them. They wanted to get the 
Government dismissed. They were aware 












‚| The following communication received 

‘from the distinguished journalist, Ranajit 
Roy, is intended as the starting-point of 
| а discussion on this topi subject. 
Readers of MAINSTREAM are invited 
to contribute in this discussion. Editor 


that tho 
Centre was not mérely not hostile to the и 
‘but was sympathetic towards them. The tre's 
o was identical with tha£ of the anti-Commu- 
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The agitations went on. One of the drawbacks of 
these agitations- was that there was no full coordi- 
nation of the activities of the Opposition forces. 
This lacuna was removed by Indira Gandhi after she 
became Congress President. Her role was not merely 
to encourage the Con in’ Kerala and sopply 
fands to it to go ahead , with the agitation, but to 
: bring all the disparate forces ranged against the CPI 
on one platform. 

A “liberation war” was started. - Violence occur- 
кей on the largest scale in 1959, after Indira Gandhi 
had become Congrese President. The “liberation 
war" bad its most violent manifestation in June and 
July 1959. 

_ What was the role of Nehru and other Central 
leaders and Ministers? Except for occasionally 
' chanting the mantra that violence should be abjured, 


neither tho Congress аз а party nor any of its senfor- 


Central Ministers did or said anything to disoourage 
the agitation which Безу gag to do м 
tbe ethics of parliamentary politics. On the ош 
Nehru hr and some others made 

comments and Pan угун iie to EC 
' pmot-so-indirect enecoramamicat to the "liberation 
war". 

Take, for example, ' this. On June 6, 1959, when 
the anti-CPI forces were preparing to mount a joint 
assault on the Government, Nehru said in a state- 
ment: “It appears that a very стан шише 
among large numbers of peoplo is taking 
Kerala against the Government there.” in! same 
statement he noted: “АП kinds of forces are at play, 
such as communalism. and castelem, apert- from 

political rivalries.” 

E the fourth week of June, 1959, Nehru visited 
Kerala at the invitation of the Chief "Minister, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad (the CPI had not split yet): 
Once again he spoke of a “mass upsurge”. He also 
made it known that he had advised the Kerala 
Government to suspend impiementation of the Edr- 
cation Bill, What was more important, he said that 


the only way out of the situation was the holding of ` 


a fresh election. In other words, he proclaimed that 
the Government should quit. 

What greater encouragement to the. ahti-CPI 
forces to continne'their agitation could there be than 
tbe airing of these views by Nehru himself? The 

nsors of the “liberation war" announced that a 
march” on the Government headquarters would 
take place in 105 Violence was going on unabated. 
The Governor, Dr Ramakrishna Rad, dutifully made 

a report to the Centre recommending dismissal of 
the CPI Government and imposition f President's 
rule. 

The Government was dismissed on July 31, 1959. 
The Centre put forward tho plea that the diamissal 
has been ordered to avert bloodshed. Nehru was of 
course the nw vehement in justifying the action. 
The ethics of parliamentary politics was of no 
concern. . 

The CPI, as: could be expected, condemned the 
dismissal in the harshest terms. But it was not alone 
in condemning-the action. There were many Con- 
gressmen and other роеви who. were equally 
strong in their criticism. 
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Nehro’s son-in-law and Indira’s husband, Feroze 
Gandhi, who was a very active Congress MP, casti- 
gated his own party and leaders for having aligned 
themselves with the “forces of castelsm and com- 
munalism backed by religion.”  Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, the liberal politician, warned the Congress 
of the "dangerous consequences" of the course it, 
was.pursuing. Rajagopalachari's comment was that 
‚Соп “are laying the axe -at the root of 
parliamentary, dem | 

You have absolved Nehru of responsibility for the 

happenings in Kerala and have put the blame on his 
daughter. The question is, could Indira аз Congress 
President have so blatantly flouted all éthics of 

politics without Nehru's encourage- 

ment? Itis no news that after Vallabhbhai Patel’s 
death іп 1950 he had reduced the Congress into his 
rubberstamp. He suffered а setback after tho war 
with China in 1962, but that is another story., ' 

‘The progress of events in Kerala and in relation to 
that State leaves no room for doubt that the father 
and the daughter, abetted by other senior Congress 
leaders and Central Ministers, colluded to create 
conditions in which the Centre could not forward 
‚ the plea of a breakdown of law and order to dismiss 
a constitutionally elected and шол run. 


Government. 
In this connection I would "what happened , 
in Madras State after-the first eral Hiection in 


1952. The Congress had failed to get a , majority. A 
number of other ies and many Independents 
joined hands and formed a United Democratic Front 
with T. Prakasam as leader. The front had a majo- 
rity and claimed the right to form a Gevernment. 
But the formation of a non-Congrees Government 
had to be frustrated, no matter what the Constitution 
said. One reason for this was that tho CPI, with as 
Many as 61 MLAs, was a major force in the Front. 
The term of Governor Sri Prakasa, a deyout Con- 
gressman, was extended. He knew what the Congress 
and the Centre expected of him. He stalled the 
formation of a Government but did not dissolve the 
Assembly. It was no secret that he was giving time 
to the Congress to cause defection from the Front. 
In due course, defections gave the Congress a majo: 


rity. 

The Governor was eager to call the Contest to 
form a Government. But tronb'e arose over the 
choice of a leader. No agreement was possible 
among different Congress factions оп any of ‘tho 
party’s MLAs. The only one on whom agreement 
was possible was C. Rajagopalachari. But he was 
not an MLA. He was a pensioner as a retired : 
: Governor-General. 

He was elected leader of the Congress Legislature - 
Party. The Governor nominated him to the Council 
and invited him to form a Government which he did 
- on April 10. . 

Whether Rajagopalachari was good or bad as 
Chief Minister ія beside the point. What is relevant 
is the ethics of parliamentary politica. The ;process 
by which a Congress Government was formed and 
he became Chief Minister. involved rapjng of the 
Conatitution five times over: 

(i) The non-Congress front was denied the right 


to form a government even though it had a proved 
majorby; — 

(ii) Defections were engineered by the party 
which, more than any other party, was required to 
set standards of healthy senate politics; 

(iH) The Governor on his own nominated a person 
to the Council although under the Constitution he 
was tc have done it on the advice of his Council of 

(ir) A nominated member of the Council was 
allowed to form a Government; and 

(т) The Governor, who is an agent of the Centre, 
put the interests of the party ruling at the Centro 
above the Constitution and ethics of parliamentary 
politics. 

You might ask, what had Nehru to do with what 
the Governor did in his discretion? This was what 
was seen in public. The story behind the scene is as 
follows: 

Immediately after the election results had been 
announced, a newspaper magnate, who had been a 
memter of the Constituent Assembly, got in touch 
with:he Governor. The two together prepared a 
schere to frustrate the formation of а non-Congress 
Gove-nment and to install a Congress one. Nehru's 

„clearence had to be obtained. The te rushed 
to: Delni. He persuaded (Sir) N. Gopalaswami Ayyan- 
ger, who was a member of Nehru’s Cabinet before 
and after the flrst general election, to get Nehru's 
endorsement of the scheme. ` 

Nehru hummed and hawed for а while but soon 
enough gave his approval. The message was prompt- 
ly conveyed to the Governor and the Congress 
in Madras. The scheme Nehru approved included 
nomination of Rajagopalachari to the Council and 
making him Chief Minister. Nehru was wedded to 
the ethics of parliamentary politics as long as it served 
the iaterests of the party ho led. 

Atthat time Nehru was not only Prime Minister 
but £lso Congress President. Against his opposition, 
Purshottamdas Tandon had got himself elected 

President in September 1950. Nehru refus- 
ed tc serve on Tandon's Working Committee and 
engimcered his ouster a year later. 

At a secret AICC session in Delhi on October 7, 

71951, Nehru himself became Congress President. He 
thus bore a dual responsibility. He had brought this 
abort so that he might be in a completely dominant 
розі іоп in the ruling party in view of the first genc- 
ral elections which were in the offing. He made use 
of b»th roles to prevent the formation of a non- 
Conzress Government as well as to ensure the for- 
maton of a Congress Government in Madras even 
if it was to be by violating all ethics of parliamen- 
tary politics. 

Ircidentally, while accepting Presidentship of the 
Congress, Nehru assumed a posture as if he was 
doirg so most reluctantly. Ho said it was undesirable 
to combine Presidentship of the Congress with Prime 
Micistership of the country. 

His assumed reluctance did not, however, stand 
in the way of his continuing to combine both offices 
in himself for as long as three years. He handed over 
Corgress Presidentship to his nominee, U.N. Dhebar, 
only on November 1954. On his part, Rajagopala- 
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Democracy 


..Study democracy by considering it first 
as & big balloon, filled with gas or hot air, and 
sent up so that you shall be kept looking up at 
the sky whilst other people are picking your 
pockets. When the balloon comes down to 
earth every five years or so you are invited to. 
get into the basket if you can throw out one 
of the people who are sitting tightly in it; bur 
as you can afford neither the time nor the money, 
and there are millions of you and hardly room 
for six hundred in the basket, the balloon goes 
up again with much the same lot in it and 
leaves you where you were before. 





—QGeorge Bernard Shah in his Preface to Applecort 





chari had announced his decision to “retire from 
active politics”. 

I do not want to make this communication longer 
by oun other instances of Nehru’s disregard of the 
ethics of parliamentary politics. It is, of course, true 
that the daughter vastly improved upon the father’s 
methods to oast non-Congress Governments or to 
prevent them from coming to power at all. As Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi had to make use of these 
methods far more frequently than her father had to. 
There was, however, no basic difference in their 
approach to the ethics of parliamentary politics. 

t was new in the daughter's regime was the 
induction of criminal elements and engaging them 
against other parties and non-Congress Governments. 
Elements of various Central agencies were also 
deployed for no better purpose. West Bengal bears 
heavy scars left by the activities of these elements. 
Some other States also had similar experience but 
not to the same extent. . 

Many myths exist about Nehru. One of these is 
that he was wedded to the ethics of parliamentary 
politics. Another is that he was a t socialist and 
put into practice his socialist beliefs. Here also I do 
not purpose to go into details. 

But one thing must be said. If building the econ- 
omic and political might of capitalists and landlords 
and pushing more and more millions of the toiling 
people below even the officially drawn poverty line 
are socialist achievements, Nehru was indeed a great 
socialist. We have judged him by his preachings 
long enough. 

Is it not time that Nehru is judged not by the 
words he uttered but by what he actually did as 
Prime Minister for seventeen long years? [7] 
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` "Calcutta calls, can even bea tourist slogan! B А. + 


Sneers the cynic, what has. Calcutta to Show except signs ot dm: sticks c of 
dirt and streets of filth?. Even that will attract the tourist — the wrong kind with | 
а crooked camera. — ^ | 
For others, tourists and town- inae: historians and researchers, this i is the ut 
place to learn some lessons and avoid some mistakes. 
In fact, the history of Calcutta is.the history of 'atrugglea. : ‘Its fight’ against 
imperialism "and its ‘uncompromising - attitude шч exploitation are 
| unforgettablo chapters in the nation's history: M E 
-And while Calcutta fought, it itself received plenty of scars and wounds. 
While it sheltered millions, it itself suffered civic defici їсїөпсїөз. 


Till’ the city had’ little but its indomitable spirit to. show. And life and: vay, | 

' not to speak of its cultural traditions. It miele by survival. E 

Today, However under the new Govone an attempt is beihg made to give 

new directions to the development of -the ‘city. Not by planning. new gardens, 
but by a conscious effort to help the poorest to find a meaning in life, ' 


The Work of the Calcutta Metropolitan - Development: Atho; (CMBA) has ` 
been given a new orientation and the wold "Беуеорттеп a new significance. | 


A new township, for example, does not mean eviction of the pagg to find land 


for the rich. AD a a "E | | "uu 
E Я t у " 72% ý Bags ay 


‚ Thero are other examples, too. | з 

"d ^. | Е n A Put. 
if you want to know more, please write to. the, Public Relations Directorate; 
, CMDA, 3A, Bückland Place, Calcutta 700017. А 


m 


' You: wil get a reply. That is a promise. ' 


i 
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_SUEORDINATION OF WOMEN: , 


Analysis. 
Needs 
New | 
Categories ? , 


DEVAKI JAIN MER 


1 
| 


"ТЕ question is often raised whether existing polit- 
ical theories are adequate to explain the phenome- 


the categories оп which they are based like class 
analyse = have often been uscd to pan the op- 
pression of women. For example, it argued that 
it is the capitalist mode of production that margin- 
alises women both socially and economically. Those 
who support this view could also sup 
that onder classical socialism as found in the Soviet 
Unicn and'China, the issue of women's inequality 
has evaporated. Men and women have equal accoss 
to economic opportunity and the state undertakes to 
provide ths social and economic besis, necessary for 
fuller participation. Since there is no exploitative 
mods of production, no one is exploited. Since 
au Pic i oquel, men ш чер а equal. 

While it is-true that socialist states have to a large 


unequal 
heal-h and educational services, 
revealed that the fundamental problem of unequal 
powzr, unequal authority between men and. women, 
exist even in those societies. While patriarchal atti- 
tudes and capitalism might have driven women into 


invidble back-room roles in capitalist countries, . 


socialism, while drawing upon their labour, does not 
emancipated them from the 
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ав well as-be a determinant of a relationship 
о e the household — and women’s biological 
role must certainly be one such determinant! 

'The “тап — tlie hunter" hypothesis as well as tbe 
“man — the warrior” hypothesis was discussed’ and 
again rejected as the cause for woman’s subordi- 
nation, There were historical circumstances in which 


· women had also played these roles; as well as situ- 


ations where men had played theses roles, but their 
women had not, been subordinated. Again, while the 
hypothesis may be rejected, it seems important to 
recognise that that symbolism of such roles as well 
as the symbolism created from religion. and ritual, 
influence not only social behaviour : but perceptions 
internalised to individuals in the household. 

A further illustration of the neod for' examination 
with greater interest the operations within the house- 


the view; hold was provided by a seminar on Women in the 


Labour Force in Latin America® Here, a number 
of ovas охааа Magen engaged in pro- 
duction within old, women ` i 

in family, business, P nee Md Wilh 
their “productive” roles, women working in agricul- 
ture in family units on plantations, women working 
as individual units on certain crops and family units 
on other crops according to season, women belon- 
ging to migrant labour, women in traditional occupa- 
tions like tailoring and domestic services. Theso 


-various roles and their linkages were analysed in 


terms of modes of production, control over means of 
production as well as agricultural and industrial 
sectoral analyses. 

Yot, it was felt that the analyses with these con- 
cepts and terminologies, while it explained inequality 
in a general sense could not explain the inequality 


between men and women, thus further confirming 
that new terminologies as well as ts and theo- 
ries had tobe found to expl ‚ Intra-household 
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inequality as an additional steps in the analyses — 
along with theories which explam inequality between 
households. i 

Socha proposition hasan additional corollary. 
There also seemed to boa case for breaking the 
world into “the private world" and *'the public 
world” in order to understand women’s subordina- 
tion. This division, while it may look similar to the 
diyision earlier mentioned of intra-household and 
extra-househokd categories, is not the same. 

The private world and the public world relate to 
decision-making zones as well as li between 
decision-makers. It seems to be the case that the 

blic world of power is held in the hands of men 

all societies — capitalist and socialist. There may 
be differences between cultures and ideologies in the, 
allocation of power in the private world. Even so, 
the power which leads to opportunity seems to be 
still denied to women within and outside the house- 
hold. 

Therefore, it seems that more analysis of the forces 
which generate power outside the household, the 
' institutions linked to it, the dynamics of the use of 
that power must be analysed, decemposed sex-wise 
or compared sex-wise. Similarly, the private world 
of power, its roots or forces that determine it, an 
analysis of its end-result must also be done for both 
sexes separately, and tho third step would be to see 
the li both as generated from the private world 


disconnections between А 
. The study of the trade union known. as the Self- 
Employed Women’s Association? (SEWA) revealed 
rich material for understanding some of pheno- 
mena, The public world of -extra-family on 
is not a new phenomenon. There are many women’s 
organisations in the field in India, However, the 
SEWA was different in that it was linked to recogni- 
ted sources of public power such asa very large 
male-dominated trade union with immense political 
clout in the state; а very | bank deposit belon- 
to the male union w had some power in the 
market, The police, the Labour Commis- 
sioner, the powers in the municipality, had extended 
“respect” to SEWA аз ап extension of TLA and 
later for itself. 
What was the impact of this special linkage on the 


within the household? Male members of. 


women 
households could feel the presence of public power 
bemg drawn these women on to themselves and 
their struggle in society. This seems to have stimula- 
ted fear as well as regard for the women of their 
own household. . 

Where, however, women have associated just for 
the sake of emotional identity as & mahila samiti for 
leisure*, or even earning more (as in the Lijjat orga- 
nisation)* but are not able to wield any identifiable 

of public power, the relationships and 
attitudes within their householdes towards women do 
not scem to have changed at all. The fact that they 
bring income, the fact that they belong to an orga- 
nisation, does not eliminate subordination, does not, 
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m being beaten. SEWA members, on the 
how they will use their savings, 


such as control over savings, 
over reproduction, hygiene, literacy, and so on. 

Other evidence has from surveys which 
have tried to identify households where. women are. 
sole supporters. [It is my view that the term “heads 
of household” should not be used to mean “sole 
supporter” or "primary bread winner." Coinciding 
the term “head of household" with “pri bread 
з E e o S great ceal of confusion ion in 
prescri me ologies for survey’ "Head of 
household" connotes social hierarchy or attitudinal 
hierarchy. “Primary breac winner" connotes one 
who brings the basic means of livelihood to the 
family.9] Surveys conducted in India" as well as in 
Latin America,’ inthe poor Black areas of the 
United States? and many other Locales have revealed 
that 30-50 per cent of all households are supported 

imarily, if not solely, by women and this percentage 
Irae. di ond post Gaver the poverty CES 

Many of these studies, however reveal that 
this has not i women's access to power 
either within the household or in the public world. 
АП these households are dent for autho- 
rify, whether the male is а member of the household 
or an authoritative person in the community to 
which the household belongs. It is well to ask here 
what is the source of this “‘barrier’? 

Another illustration of intra-household allocations 
comes from studies of distribution 'of nutrition 
within the household.19 It is now well establish 
that (i) nutrition is divided unequally between males 
and females within households which have shortages 
as those amongst the very poor i India, (ij) the 
spending pattern of males is different from the 
spending pattern of females and amongst very - 
households — that income which is contro by 
the women is spent om basic needs like maintenance 
and health of all members of the household, whereas 
more of the income which is controlled by the men 
is spent on liquor and other luxuries. E 

It has been found that when women have acceas 
to income either through growing their own food 
crops or access to the wage in cash, the nutritional 
lvel of the family is much better than where 
women's access to home-grown food is laced by 
cash income to the male head of household! Studies 
made in Dharwar Agricultural unice Muse 
made in Africa, especially the Mwei Rice ject in 
Kenya; Studios of women's role in Chinese kitchen | 
gardening and others provide the supparting cvid- 
ence, 


What makes the women take this 

for iding the basic means bf MEL (GE Ee 
What is the root of this senso of responsib- 

ility? Why is it that men abandon families whereas 

ос еше пу go? di eie 

phenomena that to be explained, along the 

public world phenomena, to be able to understand 

the subordination of women. 


Investigations made'of women in different forms eo Wy vous Association, SEWA, Chapter 
‘ of work seem to lead to the household, as the centre {2 8 forthcoming book “Five Women’s projects in India, — 


Э analysis. Institute of Social Studies, New Delhi. Sponsored by 
of the “drama”. It seems to be the allocation of the Indian Council of Social Science Research. Р 
roles as well as authority within the houschold where Vp one Life. Cus study Gf 
the of ineq 3 пе nd Studies, New Delhi, foe the Expert meeting on the 
which seems to get spread into society at large. In- Develooment of W. "s Organtaation in Rural A Aut 
sights emerge which suggest that it might be worth 1.7, 1978. Population & Affairs and 
while <o examine relationships within the households, Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 


examine the phenomenon faking place outside the | *Pappad Rollers of Lijjat (Chapter 3) in forthcoming book 
Rousehold, trace the relationships between the two, “Rre issn Duas Uer Conference comuna by tho Registrar 
identifying and separating those that are stimulated Indis, Decèmber 1978 

/from external conditions from those that are stimul- s 0) Mays 5 Sample Surveys done by the Institute of 


Whe there is no doubt that intra-household rela- ` () омет? — Some Viable Projects, а book 
tionships, activities and roles of household members уукка Ње окшо of Social Studie and the Indian 
X UpAX ur ee ee er м. 

W ust — . urvey of Women We t 

m po system 


revers» process, that is, where relationships within 
the hcusehold as well as intra-household phenomena, (#1) The Economic and Conditions of the Women 
In their turn, affect the structures as well as behavi- from Mount сийип дава оар, А 


E about 
W in carpentary and smithy 
a коде sufficiently into account feats E Anen ie] SEWA d 
anclysis of inequality. ] «Productivity Programme of milkmaids. 
CES : МА Survey оГ the’ Ghetion in United States, Nowrweck, 


` De Ashok Mitre, ‘Imptication of the Sex Ratio in India's 
E AM OESR etch at lag bet and Евон " Seminar on te Culture and Process of 


МЕ жю Deo pte NOR DII: Eanes, 40d рош Seminar Dr. Hosein Educational and 
кшн ош of Cornmisslon 1977. А 


Women in Labour For in Latin Amica, Rio "Tr Leela Phadnis and faculty, Home Science 
Sloe None 22-26, 1978 University of Agricultural Sciences, Dharwar, Karnataka, 
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A decades 
a 


. Today East India Pharmaceuticals 
pice bring quality medicines to millions, 
,/ Way, back in 1936, а handful of frienda—, 
(doctors, scientists, i 










Today, they have a wideand ever increasing ү © 
е of medicines mannfactared to confürm | 
o nd strictest standards, j high 
pea pi] pr ps 
our i the 
. 2 PM c Arjun And. 


| P. 
East India is a nag ad 
mn ddominat 


East India Pharmaceutical Works ТАЪНА ^ 
5, Little Ruscll Street, Чакаць 
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Woman in + 
Economic . | 
Life . - 

Primitive Man 


i 
Y. 


` 


l 


hum l 


Jr is а part of hun ОИУ d P At 
recapture gone days. at 
times, it becomes difficult through the hazy 


does fruitful resul е 
Ө sir ancient ways of Шо by 


mem their past with the help of a lot of taboos, 
2 mtis ces. À number of taboos, one finds, 
are to the practice of ‘ancient arts, crafts, 


agriculture, weaving and. pottery etc. By studying 
some of these taboos an attempt is being made 
to imply that women played a much greater part in 
the ess of human development than is so far 
attributed to them. al credit due. 


be ! А 
worked in groups from dawn to aul соко 
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. poisonous plants, roots, 
. In the 
ышы 


Ims 


labour yet, somehow, right from the beginning, the 
ability of procreation seems to have placed women 
in a pri position. The helplessness of her con- 
finement during pregnancy, on the one hand, and 
the aggressiveness with which she protected her 
offspring, on the other, was a thing which a primi- 
tive man looked up with awe and respect. While 
men naturally took upon 
fair mates, it seems to have given the womenfolk 


. enough time and leisure to observe nature. · | 


Her industriousnees withstood her well In her 
zeal to provide food for her offspring, she would 
roam far and wide collecting eatables, It was she 
who, through her obeervation, first found out what 


‚апа where to gather. Many lives must have been lost 


in this adventure, for it was difficult to differentiate 
harmless ones, | 


ee пор 
It must have been rarely that а hunter со 
big game, because he 

‘At such times it was the gathered food on which the 
human gtoups could rely upon. i 

have been a' much more reliable At least 
mother earth had al ] 
hunger, and to her they looked with respect, ooncern. 
| There seems to have developed a relation- 
ship betwoen' women and the mother: earth. Women 


hardened by burn- 
Шке инки чыи а 
to en, woman, sooner than man, 


: mprove 
ways micans to provide 
for conditions of living for the ones whom she loved 


most. ` 


MAINSTREAM 


stone age, man had no weapons ех- ` 


ways had so ing to offer to ` 


C MI Rn ot mother earth, endow- 
ty and food. Primitive maí was | 
of better harvest if he 


ves 0’ pfotect their. - 


fruits and berries from the :. 


= 


tm 
: spinning 

and weaving "goes 
says Bronowasky in the Ascent of Man. Among the 


self was symbolised as mother : 
hersel? becomes the.mother, into whose lap the bones 
are peured out from the kumbha. Clearly the orig- 
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traditional pot warship (ghura барала) m 
don» when the crops in the flelds used 
The тынны ése ге TAIS - 
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like Kadars, Allars, Aranadis, it is the privil- 
месса women aaa tec The ancients regarded 
hearth as. 

warmth and protection against wild animals. The 
producing fire made its preservation a 
necessity, a skilful and important function. It was 
usually assigned to women. ? ‚ 

The privilege of constructing temporary huts also 
goes to the womenfolk among the gathering tribos. 
Females as sach take considerable pains and pride 
in displaying their handiwork in constructing these 
temporary huts. It seems any work that nedded 
constructive and creative imagination always fell to 
the lot of women. 

i quaiities women are fond of deco- 
decorative arts are their 


i 


is an old woman who 


co of wild indigo, sho 
i decorates 


a gid who reaches the age of physical and 
social maturity, she is tatooed, to give her a distinc- 
tion. This art in some cases took the form of magi- 
McCulloch, a 
unscathed for 


the ; 
potters. baket каен and hoe agriculturists. The 
amily and social 

her care for the family, to save and develop techni- 


Taking to pastoralism by some communities made 
life less restfal and more mobile, left the women less 
time and energy for inventions and innovations. At 
this stage the place and importance of women was 
undermmed, The birth of a child, as the ancients had 
regarded it, was no longer the image of god, or at 
least it seemed lees valid. Eventually, the birth of a 
female child was looked down upon as misfortune.‘ 

Similarly, tho women's place ds symbolising the 
mother goddess became much less awe-inspiring and 
respectful 
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A BIG HELP TO THE SMALL 


Cottage & Small Scale Industries Department, Government of West Bengal 


extends for the first те a broad-based and comprehensive 
package of asslstance under new scheme of Incentives for 
backward areas. | | 





‚ HIGHLIGHTS OF NEW INCENTIVE SCHEME 1978 


(1) 15% subsidy on fixed capital to new Industries Including handicrafts, cottage, silk, 
handloom and textiles, khadi and village industries set up In the entire State excluding areas 
under Calcutta Corporation and Munitipal areas of Howrah, Bally, Uttarpara, Serampore. South 
Subarban, Garden Reach, Dum Dum North & South, Baranágore, Tltagarh & Ватаскроге. (Also) 
excluding districts of Purulia, Midnapore & Nadia already covered under 15% central subsidy.) 
(2) Subsldy on rent @ 50% for the first year, 25% for the second and 15% for the third year In 
sheds let out by the W.B Small Industries Corporation. (3) 3% Interest subsidy on Working 
Capital Loan from Bank/Financial institution. (4) Rate of Power subsidy now 30% In place of 
26%. Units are also now entitled to subsidy when consuming power through use of captive 
generating sets. (b) 1007; & (1st 2 years) 50% (from 3rd to 6th year) subsidy on rent of land 
allotted by the Infrastructure Dev. Corpn., Haldia Dev. & Durgapur Dev. Authorities & WBSIC. (6) 
20% subsidy on cost of power generating sets, for drawing H.7. Power line апа transformer. (7) 
Reimbursement of registration fee and stamp duty. (8) Octro/ return for 3 years. (9) 20% 
subsidy оп cost of shifting to backward areas. (10) Retum of Sa/es Tax for two years after 
enjoyment of Tax holiday for initial three ‘years. (11) 20% transport subsidy for units set up in 
Sundarban, Jhargram and Hill areás of Darjeeling. (12) Additional subsidy of 5% over normal 
rates to entrepreneurs belonging to scheduled castes, tribes and physically handicapped, 


—— 


@ ^vall of this opportunity. ^ @ Set up new Industrial units. Я 


Ф Help the country to attain self-reliance. & Help generation of employment. 
~ a P 
For details: ' (1) Directorate of Cottage & Small Scale Industries,. Ground Floor, 1, K.S. Roy 
Rd., Cal-1. (2) General Manager District Industries Centre of the concemed district, (3) 
Handloom & Textiles: (I) Directorate of Handloom & Textiles, New Secretariat Buildings, bth floor, 
1, K.S. Roy Rd., Cal-1. (H) Handloom Dev. Officer of the concerned area. (4) Silk & Seri- - 
culture: (1) Directorate of Silk & Sericulture, 45, Ganeáh Ch, Avenue, Cal-13. (if) Asstt. Director 
(Seri), Dte. of Silk & Sericulture of the, concerned area. (lii) Jt. Director. (Sericulture), North 
Bengal, Siliguri, Darfeellng. " 


——————— 
Issued by the Department of Cottage & Small Scale Industries Government of West Bengal. 





Quit. 
Kashmir 
Movement 


in 


Retrospect. 


P. N. JALALI х 


У 


Т еи struggle of 1946-47 marked a 
historic turning point in the freedom movement 
of the people of Jammu and Kashmir;a striking 
ee of their heroic exploits for freedom 
from the twin stranglehold of feudalism and colonia- 


It also marked the culmination of a 15- 


f cuoc poweri рше cE the гесе or dis who 
freedom 


MEI) saw the е оварен ова 
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their 


Y 


tion nit To Hindu reactionaries, who aiey ри 
that the mas of Muslims could not 


The movement and its tortuous course provided the 
people of Kashmir with an anvil on which they 


f fetta tho atrengeh of their Toc and fiends, and also , 


with a historic opportunity to concretely appraise 
the true worth o Grainitieds advice tendered to them 
in the name of religion. 

More important, it would be difficult to under- 
stand the so-called Kashmir problemin its multi- 
farious dimensions, unless one wene aep into the 
causes of the Quit Kashmir movement analysed 
its far-reaching impact in shaping the destiny of the 

people of the State. The movement burst out at the 
oat significant маре of the Indian freedom move- 
ment a British colonial rule, when imperialism 
and its were preparing new plahs, and in 
the process trying to tackle each segment of the 
freedom movement through compromise 
and pressure, with a view to safeguard their global 
interests in the changed post-war situation. 

The State people's movemenit, particularly that of 

Kashmir, theref: 


logical response of a vibrant and widerawake people 
to the British intrigues. 


which accounted for one-fourth of 


British 
‘elementary human nga wero absent. Н 

Jammu and Kashmir and Travancore and Cochin 
were the princely states where the 


militant struggle eee 
feudal E ord Nizam, tho Nawabs and the : 
At tho dime of discussions with the members of 
the Cripps Mission, the issue of the versus 
people got concretised in terms of who 
states in the 


pue arrogated this to themselves. Thoy 
gnored the right of the сопре о elect their. own 
representatives without the interference of the princes 


The princely order considered the subjects as mere 
commodities at its disposal, as the Congress Work- 
ing Committee put it, and thus negated the concept 
of democracy and self-determination. 

аил as mien DOE зерно ш 


Working 
of Аргїї 2, 1942, m 
foreign authority still prevails, and where the possi- 
bility of main g foregn armed forces has been 
stated to be a likely contigency and a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of the people of the states, as 


aspira- oll anon Ge ret of шаш 
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direcily helping them to achieve their 
"separate 


April 2, 1942, said it was its opin- 
lon" that it was a matter for the princes to "decide 
whether to join or form a union", thus buttressing 
the position of princes vis-a-vis their and in- 
i gn of a 
enclave. . 

Princely India's design to carve out a separate 

buffer of their own ‘was laid bare as Jam Sahib of 


Nawanagar, as the accredited spokesman of the’ 


Chamber of Princes, wrote ^on June 1, 1942, to Sir 
Craik pleading the Indian ° fall faith in 
British’s respect for the treaties and in the bonafides 
of His Majestey’s Government, and His Excellency 


with the future of this coun 
broad outline of the i 
into Itmelight in the course of 
the Cripps’ Mission and later with 
Mission. І 
To sum up the substance of these plans, one coul 
group them in the following order: First to carve 
out a Princely Order on the basis of the treaty rights 
to condemn the people of the states to perpetual 
slavery and thus balkanise the country; Second, in 


‚ the event of failure of this move, to utilise the treaty 


rights to bargain with the Union of India to secure 


- for the princes a right to lord over their people and 


prevent the Union of India from leaving the Com- 
monwealth and retain it as a dominion without 
attaining the full republican statehood. The last and 
inevitable alternative, the British finally placed Бе- 
fore the people of India, was the partition of the 


country on religious and to leave the 
peinces ge LAE beet. of Dati thi dominions by bar- 
gaining from a ition of strength, with the para- 


mount power backing their treaty rights. 


Ir would, thus, be clear that on the eve of the Quit 
Kashmir movement, the people of Jammu and Kash- 
mir and the National Conference were faced with 
crucial choice; either to succumb to the imperi- 
plans or face the challenge boldly and prepare 
to launch the final battle against the British and their 


educate and rouse the people to face the might of 
autocracy and the British, One who has lived 
those glorious days of reawak of the 


e mas- 
sive outcry and indignation against the Amritsar 
the sordid scale deed, under which the Bri- 
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tish sold and Gulab Singh purchased the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir lock stock and barral. 

For weeks preceding: the launching of the move- 
ment, there was hardly a day when thousands would 
not parade the streets, ordinary Kashmiris, crafts- ' 
men, factory workers, small shopkeepers, old nd 
young, swearing vengeance against the autocracy 
demanding freedom and scrapping of the mfamous 
sale deed which was a national humiliation of a 
hoary people, who had given the world civilisation - 
many, а giants in the field of culture and its ordinary 
workmen, something unique to the world of handi- 
crafts. The whole Valley was resounding with the 
cries of Balmama Amritsar tor do —, Kashmir chhor 


. (In those days we cal-. 
culated that each one of us was sold in 1846 for six 
ordinary paise and handed over to a princely house 
in bonded slavery without even a murmur of protest 
from anywhere in the world.) 

The story of the a on of Kashmiris is a long 
one, first under the reign of Pathans, followed 
by Sikhs, and finally the Dogra Raj buttressed by the 
British. Yet the people of the Valley retained their 


noble instincts and passionate for freedom and 
democracy, and rose to great heights of heroism 
when the occasion demanded. 


The first salvo against the infamous Treaties of the 
Princes with British paramount power was fired by 
the National Conference Working Committee at its 
meeting in Sri on January 17, 1946, whsn it 
met to discuss .Vioeroy's statement, which 
claimed that the constitutional progress in the states 
was conditional on the maintenance о? these treaties 
and the consent of the princes. 

Debunking the contention of the Viceroy as unten- 
able, the Committee made it clear that the treaties 
had been made in times and under circumstances 
which did not obtain now, and had been framed 
without seeking the consent of the state's people. 
“Under such circumstances, no treaties ог engage- 
ments which act as a dividing wall between their 
progress and that of their brethern in British India, 
е ыо pud adl рге. 

The declaration was followed by building up а 
massive campaign and preparation for the ensuing 
struggle, till the sudden arrest of Shiekh Mohammad 
Abdullah at Garhi when he was on his way to Delhi 
to meet Jawaharlal Nehru in response to latter's 


request. 

Before his arrest, the Sheikh in his speech at 
Maisuma, where Mahatma Budh Singh and Kashyap 
Bandhu also spoke, had served the notice on the 
autocracy and told his people that the tyranny of the 
Dogras has lacerated our souls. The Kashmiris are 
the most handsome рве yet the most wretched 
looking. · It is time for action. To end your ; 
you must fight slavery and enter into the field of 
Jehad as soldiers. The fighting slogan of our struggle 
is not only for our state, but for the whole of India, 

“Tho rulers of Indian states who -possess ane- 
fourth of India, have always played traitors to the 
cause of Indian freedom. The demand that the 
princely order should quit is а logical extension of 
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the policy of Quit India, When the Indian freedom 
movement demands in nce and the complete 
withd-awal of the British power, logically enough, the 
stooges of British imperialism also should go and 
restore sovereignty to its real owners — the people. 
When we raise slogan of 'Quit Kashmir' we 
naturally visualise that the princes and nawabs 
should quit all the states. I am sure this demand 
applies similarly to a state like Hyderabad where the 
people will, I am sure, raise their voice ‘Quit 


y А 

“Handcuffs Jingle," he declared, апі "'they do 
not make us afraid.” With this clarion call from their 
leade-, the people of Kashmir braced themselves to 
face the al of the coming battle. 


Тнь »eople of Kashmir constituted one of the most 
opprzseed nationalities of India. Ground down by 
centuries of feudal bondage and serfdom, they 
eked out an existence on а low-output economy with 
smal commodity production dominating all sectors 
of life. The peasantry and the  handicraftsmen 
formed the overwhelming composition of the popul- 
atior, Under such conditions, it was natural for the 
freedom movement in the state to easily achieve a 
character of spontaneity, with less emphasis on 
organisation for a sustained battle. 

A glaring weakness of the movement led by the 
Май зда! Conference was the absence of a separate 
peasant movement, assisting it as an sector 
of the overwhelming section of the population in its 
fight against autocracy. The party was dominat- 
ed by the trading and educated middle class, with 
strong links with the small landlords and big traders. 
It, however, drew its strength from the oppressed 
py and the handi men who were 

uenced by poorer sections of mullahs and pirs. 
The working class in the urban areas formed an in- 
шиа section of the population, but was solidly 
behind the movement. hard core of urban 
Muslim middle class, aligned with big mullahs and 
feudal elements, and the Hindu middle class in 
general, were either neutral and uncommitted towards 
the National Conference, or opposed to it. 

Tae weakness of such & soclal set up and the 
aligaments emerging from it, also got refiected in 
the movements that were led by the National 
Conference. 


AN account of the actual course of the Quit Kashmir 
movement has to be viewed in this background and 
und:rstood in its phase-by-phase advance. 

The first phase which begins with the arrest of the 
Shekh on May 20, 1946, was the open defiance of 
the armed might of the state, prolonged hartals and 
strikes in factories, and between the police- 
агпту and the demonstrators. With the second phase, 
the movement shifted to struggles within the prison 
wals, where hundreds of political prisoners living in 
inhuman conditions resorted to repeated hunger- 
strikes. The third stage was the legal battle, herald- 
ed by the Sheikh’s historical trial for sedition, which 
in turn turned into a trial of antocracy itself at the 
bar of the people. The fourth and the final phase of 
the struggle started with the exposure of the farce of 
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elections, the partial lifting of restrictions on the 
leaders of the movement, and the tiations which 
led to the release of the ''dictators" ог the satya- 
is, and the return of the leaders who were work- 
ing outside the state for the success of the struggie. 

While the preparations for tho struggle were on, it 
became apparent that the dominant section of the 
National Conference had not understood or properly 
assessed the strength of the enemy and the prepar- 
ations that the autocracy was making to i 
the movement. These preparations had begun during 
the period of diarchy itself, and extended over the 
entire period till the arrest of the Sheikh as guided 

British officers, Brigadier Scott and Inspector 

eral of Police Powell, who personally handled 
the command of the repressive machine that was put 
into operation by the асе British agent, and the 
then state's Prime Minister К.С. Как. 

о under the illusion that mere 
and threats would force the then Kashmiri j 
to bow before the will of the people, the National 
Conference leaders failed to make sufficient organis- 
tional preparations to face the violence unleashed by 
the autocracy soon after the arrest of the Sheikh. 

Efforts by the Leftist elements in the organisation, 
especially the Communists, who were in the fore- 
front of the movement and later joined the struggle 
enmasse, to build а stable organisational framework 
for a sustained struggle, were not fully appreciated. 
Only the traditional “War Council” was constituted, 
with Khwaja Ghulam Mohiuddin Kara as its chi 
and that too half-heartedly. Tho leaders of the 
National Conference also underestimated the serious- 
ness of the challenge that the awakened people of 
the strategic border state of Jammu and Kashmir 
hurled at the British at a time when they were 
preparing for a retreat in face of rising militant 
movements in the country, such as the revolt of the 
Indian ratings of the Royal Indian Navy and the 
INA movement, as also battles in the Princely states, 
especially the heroic Hyderabad and Punnappra and 
Vayalar struggles in Travancore-Cochin. 

. When the D-Day came, autocracy struck with 
p res speed which initially stunned the leaders 
of the National Conference. The complacency was 
so deep that they were not even prepared to believe 
the report that the Sheikh had been arrested, 

The scale of preparation for the confrontation 
made by the two sides can be better judged by the 
statements that the Sheikh and R.C. Kak made and 
were reported in the newspapers on June 30 and 31 
the same year. Tho Sheikh. asked about the prepara- 
tions made and programme of the struggle, replied 
that it was all wrong to say that the National Con- 
ference had planned for a rebellion. The planning 
was yet to begin, and he had not asked for the des- 
truction of the bridges, but had only given a call for 
15,000 volunteers who would be ready to do or die 
at his command. К.С. КаК was brutally frank. 
Asked for his side of the preparations, he told the 
reporters: “We have been preparing for it for eleven 
months — from the period of diarchy itself. He told 
the newsmen that *'there will be no more vacillation 
and no weak-kneed policy. We shall be ruthlessly 
firm and we make no apology". 
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kak's diabolical thrust against the.people was по 
empty boast. The State Government's armed drive 
against the popular movement came within minutes 
of the Sheikh’s arrest, when troops with heavy arms 
and armoured vehicles moved into different parts of 
the Valley, especially into Srinagar, under the pretext 
of facing an insurrection. In a war-like fashion, an 
‘operational headquarters under Richard Powell was 
- sot up at the old widow’s place (which now houses 
tha o enant College for Women). The opera- 
tions throughout the state, especially in tho valley, 
wero being ly supervised by Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff H.L. Scott. A strict oensorship 
"was imposed on tho press, followed by 15-day curfew 
enforced in Srinagar. Steel-helmeted military pickets 
. Were posted all over the city, and strong armed 
guards placed at all the bridges, post offices and 
other placos. 

A massive house-to-house search was begun and 
rank-and-file activists arrested. To strike te 
among the people, an official announcement was 

: made that anybody defying the police or the army 
or trying to addroes a publio meeting would be shot, 
at sight. To humiliate the people and make them 

‚ feel the heavy weient of the armed might of auto- 
cracy, anybody coming across an armed ket or 
passing a bridge was asked to crawl on knees 
апа forced to : Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jal. The 
battie order was so framed as to divide the city of 
Srinagar into 26 sectors, each under the supervision 
of а Special Magistrate with powers to order shoot- 
Ing, issue warrants of arrests and searches. 

Panicked at this initial show of might by the 
Government and the draconian shoot-at-sight order, 
many National Conference rank and files quietly 
reported at the police stations for arrest and even- 
tual detention in prison. For the first two or three . 
days, which were crucial for building the morale of. 
the people, степ е ‘аг Council" was absent from 
the scene and unable to give timely guidance to the 


people. 

But the situation turned as the people recovered 
from the initial shock and rallied to the call of the- 
War Councilfor resistance to repression. The first 
initiative In retrieving the sitáation was taken by the 
students, especially by the Communist hard core 
among them, who went round the city in batches 
disguised as Red-Cross workers and mobilised the 
people to drive out the army and police piokets from 

“their mohallas. There were clashes and in one such 


clash, the army opened fire grievously injuring one : 
hammad, 


student, Ghulam Mo the son of veteran 


freedom ter Umar Bhat. The student leaders 
acting y established a network of organisation 
whose extended even to the Palace guars of 


the Maharaja. Some arms were also secured, but the 

, idea of armed encounters was given up for lack of 
adequate preparation and the absense of а sub- 
jective factor for such a form of struggle. 

Unable to establish contact with the underground + 
“War Council", the students’ group on its own 
chalked out a pro of satyagraha in defiance 
of the shoot-at-sight order. Those selected for satya- 
graha on the Friday following the arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah was Bashir now an official of the 
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‘was a forest of hands who lifted us bodily 


LIC, Kirmani, presently the Superintendent of 
Police, Srinagar, and this writer. The place chosen 
for offering satyagraha жағ the Hazratbal shrine 
which has always served as a sanctuary for the 
freedom fighters in difficult times. b 

Recalling that Friday satyagraha, I nctly - 
remember the doubts that were plaguing our nde 
After slipping out of the military dragnet and police 
hunt for National Conference workers, we reached 
the shrine with other devotees. Odr initial misgivings 
about the popular response were removed when on 
making our way quletly to the stone pulpit of the 
shrine, we saw a vast concourse of common people 
&waiting to listen to us. ' 
- D in white, symbolic of the ready-to-dio 
shroud, we sat huddled on the pulpit guarded by 
scores of men and women. The enclosures were 
liaed.by heavily armed soldiers with their. guns 
Pointed in our direction. Here | 
decision with tension writ large 


from the audience, many of, 
the army to open fire and resort 
one of us had ended addreesing 
army suddenly filed up in a bid 

But, within a twinkling of an 
women from the assembled audience 


А 


found ourselves in waiting shikaras ón the 
Del Lake. 


Ped would collapse, 
burst like a lava, aud on the third day of the struggle 
itself, there were widespread clashes all over the Valley 
leading to firing and martyrdom of several persons. 
The newspaper reports quoting the official pres 
note on the day described the situation thus:  . 
“Sheikh Abdallah’s followers assembled at several 
places in defiance of the order, damaging the bridges 
and cutting down telegraph and electric wires, thus 
cutting off a nümber of police stations and chowkios 
from the headquarters. Four persons ged in 
damaging communications are reported to have been 
killed as a result of firing by the pickets detailed to 
safeguard communica p A mob at Pampore 
attacked the police post in an attempt to rescus the 
arrestod ons. Fire was opened on the.mob and 
the attack was repulsed. Two persons are reported 
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to have been killed and опе injured on the occasion. 
In Srinagar city, the situation worsened and the 
military opened fire at five places in all. Inquiries 
made in official carcles reveal that few persons were 
killed and some others injured.” 
The ruthlessness of the Kak regime, far from 
Virum Me TOODE into submission, further stoked 
revolt., And as the “War Council" took 
the command of the movement, the resistance took an 
organised shape, registering its deep impact beyond 
the environs of the state. As the stories of heroism 
of ord nary Kashmiris reached the ears of the 
outside the state, a massive movement - of solidarity 
burst out throughout the length and breadth of the 
try, with Congressmen and Communists exer- 
tiptoe ction to come b the aid oF their Kash- 
miri b-ethern. The Kashmir Committee consisting of 
Baksh. Ghulam Mohammad, G.M. Sadiq and Pandit 
Shyarr. Lal Kaul, operating from Lahore, Delhi and 
Bombay, became the pivotal link between the strug- 


gling people of Kashmir and their brethern in rest 


of the country. 

' The climax of the solidarity movement with the 
-fighting Kashmiris was reached when Jawaharlal 
Nehru entered the state on June 20, breaking off 
important negotiations with the British. Viceroy. 
Defyirg the ban on his entry, the Prime-Minister- 


designate of free India; forced his entry despite the’ 


show of bayonets. Having crossed into the state, 
he: was arrested and brought to Domel and later 


people. The news of Jawaharlal's 
entire nation from one corner to the other, and the 
here demonstrated their 


Congress lead 
for consültations. : 

Jawaharlal’s soli visit was followed by the 
tour af Mahatma Gandhi to the state, and that of 
Acharya Kirplani, who belonged to the conservative 
wing of the Congress leadership, which was anhappy 


with -he la movement. 


g of Quit Kashmir 


Kriplani's queer balia viont in Kashmir became the 


vithowt dag cziticism and he had to return 
wi of any beneflt to the people of the 


Mil he visit of the nation’s leaders to Kashmir also 
resulted in transf trial of Sheikh Abdullah 
into a trial of the state by a rebel, when Asaf Ali, 
‚ assisted by a team of lawyers including the late Jia 
Lal Kilum, turned the tables on the prosecution. The 


footnote to the trial was written when the court 
failed to establish its case against the Sheikh, chris- 
tened by his people as ‘baghi Abdullah", and yet 
' shamefully convicted and sentenced him to three 
years’ simple im t with fine of Rs 500 on 
each score, after a long trial held in the safety of 
Badani Contonement. 
Ps scope of this article does not permit me deal 
with tao political aligam шше that emerged inside and 
the Quit Kashmir - 
То vo tke communal minded Hindus principally the 
Yuvak Sabha led by Sbeo Narayan Fotedar, it was 
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- ment and by running down the 


r 


a great shock to learn that a large.number of inífu- 
ential Kashmiri Pandit intellectuals had actively 
taken part in the movement, and thus debunked tho 
canard spread by the Government that Quit Kashmir 
struggle was а Muslim movement directed against 
the Hindu Maharaja. But more interesting er ed 
ficant was the line of the big landlords, 
and the so-called Mazdoor Party and the 
Socialist Party of Prem Nath Bazaz, who fanatically 
шесе fighting people of Kashmir. А signi- 
ficant breakthrough was the extension of the stru 
to Jammu region, where the militant fight of serfs in 
Chinani jagir became the symbol of solidarity of 
о Dogras with the Kashmiris. - 
other revealing aspect of these alignments was 
the support that the Maharaja’s Government drew 
from the Muslim Conference, ез y its chef, 
Mirwaiz Maulvi Yusuf Shah, from the very 
beginning kept aloof from the struggle and cleverly 
helped the administration by defaming the move- 
the freedom fighters. 
The Muslim press in the country, barring some under 
the influence of the Muslim League, ran a campaign 
‘against the movement, taking its cue from Jinnah 
who did not hesitate to enter into a standstill agres- 
ment with the Maharaja’s Government. 
The support of Muslim separatists, Hindu com- 
socialists and the so-called 
votaries of the cause of the kisan and mazdoor to 
the Government and their endorsement of ruthless 
Bs noting аы RUD, RU. lu imper 
аз nothmg but agents a a ts 
alist master. Ther ineifectivencas as as worthy instru 
ments of black Reaction was proved when the State 
Government tried to stage another farce of elections 
UM its bonafides with the people- outside 
state. . 


кыссан очар OU Пе spirit 
of popular resistance, tho Government annou- 
need its decision to hold elections to the Stare Praj- 
ES валаа отсо prove tothe outside world 

t the pedple of Kashmir did not wholeheartedly 
support the democratic demand of the National 
Conference. 

With the support of jagirdars, zaildars end his 
camp-followers in the Kisan Mazdoor Party and the 
Socialist Party outfits, Kak floated a party known as 
the People’s Conference to ensure bogus returns in 
the elections, and thus show conclusively that the 
common man in Kashmir preferred the rule of the 
Kak-Scot-Powel gang to that of the freedom fighters. 
With leaders of the National Conference and the 
rank and file workers in jal, Как had calculated on 
an casy victory in the elections expecting the Nation- 
а] Conference to keep out of the poll But to his 
great disappointment, the farce of his elections got 
exposed when the National Conference, despite the 
еу оеш way, announced that it would take 
pert in itu 

No sooner did the party mado its announcement 
‚апа constituted an election committee to organise the 
poll campaign the Government's plans got unmasked 
and the election farce was che The Election 
Comunitteo was arrested, the printed election 
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constituency like Habba Kadal in the heart of Sri- 
‚ nagar, tho winning candidate got electéd by a mar 

_of 150 votes, which was incidentally the total num 

' of votes ' polled in the constituency. The boycott 
' proved to the world that the policy of terror ,and 
repression had not wiped out the National Confer- 
| толош оше роо е еше Ол. 
the contrary, it had only eroded the hold of 
К MER and those who stood on its 


The success of the policy of Boycott of the elec- 
, tions dealt another severe blow to the tottering 


regime of the Maharaja, whose crisis deepened with ` 
pular Government in New ` 


‚ the installation of” the po 
' Delhi. The crisis and' the erosion of Government 
authority forced the Maharaja to retreat.in the face 


COMMUNALISM AND THE 


` impediment in their path of 
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turning 
startegic bridgehead. Kak's absence from the helm 
of affairs also forced a change. in the tactics of 
British imperialism which, from that day onwards, 
initiated preperations in Pakistan to muster the sup- 


, port of armed tribals for infiltration intó Kashmir, 


and thus to complete the ` task which ке left - 
undone by Kak. 


The ouster of Kak led to the relaxation ' in the 
campaign of repression by the Government, and 


„to negotiations and eventual general, amnesty 


prelude to compromise with the leaders of the ро 
lar movement. While the negotiations were 1 
toa point of culmination, the imperialists 


struck 
, through the armed tribals from Pakistan in the face: 


of which the regime of autocracy Соар. thus ех-. 
posing its hollowness and im 
thus created at this 
people's upsurge which stood firmly against the 
armed onslaught and thus fulfilled the . task. assigned 


` to the National Conference by! the. Reedom- -loving . 
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VIEINAM VIGNETTES — IV 
India 

and | 
Sino-Vietnamesé 
Tension 


. NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


state formed: It is worth noting that the carliest 
resistanoe Han domination came in the years 
40-43 when the two Trung sisters led the first 
. armed action agatnst the foreign conquest from the 
north. At museums in Hanoi, їп markets and among 
common people, one can hear of the legend of the 


can see the statue of the national hero who had 
warded off Kublai Khan’s attack. In the fifteenth 
century came the invasion and occupation by the 
Ming dynasty of China. It was only in the late eigh- 
teenth century that Vietnam threw away the Chinese 
токе ХАА | 


reconquest. 
1954, came the ignominious French defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu, and the subsequent Genova Agreement. 
The US intervention started in 1961 and ended in 
1975 with the liberation óf Saigon. 
In the mind of the Vietnam people, therefore, the 
Chinese rulers figure conspicuously as conquerors. 
` The Vietnamese Communists have throughout tire- 


their own people against 


nist leadership. The impact of this 
be seen even today when thousands of Tesi- 
dents in Vietnam were trudging their way to the 


. ^ northern frontier: no incident of rioting and pogrom 


Tw my prolonged discussions with friends in Hanoi 

— many of them placed in responsible positions 
ing round the country, I found hoc 
misplaced is impression current in many parts of 
а good section in India, that 
letnamese antagonism is a by- 


lasted till 939 AD when an independent Vietnamoso 
The first three instalments of this special report 
in MAINSTREAM December 16 and 30, 

1978 and January 13, 1979. i 
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took place — a record which wo can hardly claim 


victory for Vietnam, the rift between Poking and 
Hanoi has come out in the open. 

Even before the foundation of the Communist 
Party in Indochina in 1930, there were close ties bet- 


' ween the Chinese and the Vietnamese revolutionaries. 


Since 1925, Ho Chi Minh was activo in political 
activities in China and knew many Chinese u- 
nist leaders very intimately. He know Chou En-lai 
and his wife even earlier in France. He mot Mao in 
Yenan. This is not forgotten even today, as & senior 
Communist leader told me: “We are to the 
Communist Party of China for all tho help they gave 
шш цены spa aom err шыш 

ists.” ; 

At the same time, there were occasions when the 
Chinese Communists were by their Viet- 
namese comrades. In 1945 many Chinese revolu- 
tionaries took refuge in Vietnam, when the Com- 
_munists there had seized power. In 1948, the 
Vietnamese Communists sent their armed dotach- 
ments to help the Chinese Communists, beseiged by 
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'and sixties 
and throttle 


came across the report that in 1973, Mao tn his talk 
with Le Duan had observed that it was due to the 
war by Vietnam that Nixon had to come to 
ublicly also, the Chinese leaders in those 

Vietnamese people's resistance against 
US invaders. 


"Difference came out sharp at the time of the Geneva 
Conference in 1954. The nese complaint 
scems to be that Chou. En-Lai sided with those who 
wanted tho bifurcation of Vietnam. They seemed to 
feel that China's support tilted the balance in favour 


Liberation the ‘next year), both Mao and Lin Pao 
tried to dissuade them from going in for armed 
struggle. 

to learn 


Cihinese leaders o the 


dersnip wanted to 
form в world bloc of Communist Parties to counter ` 


‘selves in the and including Indonesia, - 
Thailand, Dia М J Albania, Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam, the Ша was rejected by 
the Vietnamese leaders. It was -not that the Viet- 


‘very keen on Simo-- 
t after Khurschov's exit, but that 


А taken by the 
Vietnamese as virtually an invita&on to US to attack 


Vietnam, 

Abort this time the Japanese Communists sugges- 
ted the setting up of a world front in of 
Vietnam: Chou En-lal favoured the idea, but Mao 
turned it down. This later on turned out to be one 
of the causes of friction between the Japanese Com- 
minist Party and Peking. 

Since 1966, the Chinese 


and China would send her troops to North Vietnam 
This was in 1971 when Peking was 
Teady to e Nixon also informed the Viet- 


told off the Chinese that they were opposed to 
Nixon’s coming to Peking, and.nobody any righ 
to discuss Vietnam except the Vietnamese themselves, 
The Vietnamese were always suspicious about the 

on of sending troops for the defenoe 
letnam, for they feared this would lead 
to Chinese control over the North, and with a grip 
over the North Vietnam, the Chinese hoped to strike 
a hard bargain with Nixon vis-a-vis South. - . 

It is interesting for me also to know that Peking 
did not like the idea of Vietnamese directly negotiat- 
ing with the US and so tried hard to dissuade 
them from going to Paris Conference. When 
the Vietnamese stuck to their position, the Chinese 
leaders were annoyed and made no bones /about it. 


Even when the Paris Agreement was signed їп! 1973, 
"Mao led t 


о disabuse the Vi leaders of any 
citin 
the case of China not being able to free Taiwan 
too short to, sweep 
everything at one бо". To which Pham Van Dong 
8 retorted: “The handle of .our 
broom is long enough." 
In. 1975 when Hanoi 
offensive to liberate South 
time cut off her oil supply. About the time, Chou 
En-l&i frankly remarked ; 
it would stop aiding Thieu 
China stopped парів the North. Later on, ‘when 


provide the US land Gee ле e mud 
Jl to troops, “But our assessment 
was that the US was not in a position to return," 
said a Vietnamese friend. I could see the Vietnamese 
suspicion that Peking was keen on erg ош 
sort of US presence in the South so that 

might not become too powerful. 

It, therefore, came as no rise to the Viet- 
namese side that Peking grew cooler and cooler with 
the complete liberation of the- country. And, in 
April 1976, when Vietnam held а general election 


' to get the mandate for the reunification of the coun- 


try, Peking was visibly irritated. Many in Hanoi 
feel that China incited the pliant leadership of Pol 
Pot in Kampuchea against Vietnam. ' 
Border ns between China and Vietnam really 
at many points 
had penetrated. This 
od of turbulance of the Cultural Revolu- . 
tion, w 


fairly large Chinese population at 
Hanoi. The Vietnamese i the 
menace in the bud, as they were made the target of 
this so-called Cultural Revolution as being “revi- 
sionist”. B 


was the 


minor irriga- 
Or settlement 
of the Chinese population. Not until recently the 
Vietnamese had any suspicion that these were to 
provide items for claiming a part of their border. 
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In 174, came the Chinese seizure of the Paracell 
isles which had been under-South Vietnamese occupa- 
tion. In recent years the Chinese maps show a 
large portion of South China Sea zone as pert of 
Chinese itory. This would inevitably lead to 
clash with other neighbouring countries, particularly 
the Ph lippines. 

In (he last two years, tho Chinese picked up 
another issue, the case of the overseas Chinese. The 
point to note here is that most of these Chinese had 
settled down for decades in Vietnam, but the Chinese 
Government, though changed from Kuomintang to 

no com on in boosting 

overseas Chinese who no ideological affinity, as 
many of them — such as the overwhelming bulk in 
and around Saigon — have been traders and business- 
“men who saw in the programme of socialisation in 
the Soath a threat to their old life-style. Not only 
Peking encouraged them to come back but spread 
through its own grape-vine the fear that war would 
soon Lreak out between China and Vietnam, and in 
such a contin , all the Chinese nationals would: 
be im and persecuted by Hanoi. The Viet- 
namece» are not happy at this line of Chinese pro- 

because are keen on emphasising the 
ir der d minorities within their Republic. 


` I could get no evidence of persecution of the Chinese’ 


natiorals who, on their part, are found to be inward- 
lookirg by all accounts, 

On the ideological issue of Maoism, the Vietnamese 
differences are sharp and clear. During the libera- 
tion struggle, the 
Maoist thesis of three-stage resistance — defensive, 
positional and counter offensive. The Vietnamese 
while laying stress on adequate preparation before 
an offensive, are not prepared to make a theory of 
three stages. 

The Vietnamese never accepted the Maoist thesis 
such as the countryside is to encircle the urban cent- 
тев, or that the power flows from the barrel of the 

The Vietnamese who, in their three-decade long 
fight against foreign domination, had made ample 

use of the gun, have repeatedly emphasised the impor- 
E шке ot poitea action, such аз the general strikes 
that marked their seizure of power in 1945. One 
Vietnamese veteran i to me: “During the 
war against US imperialism we defined three zones — 
. urbar centres, countryside, and mountainous forest 
zone. But we carried on simultaneous political fight 
along with armed struggle, and sometimes continued 
these two on the diplomatic front." 

Sinilarly, the Vietnamese do not subscribe to the 
Maoist three-world theory, and though largely an 
agrarian country, the leaders of Vietnam emphasised 
the role of the working class which, they felt, Mao- 
ism Eas tried to denigrate. *"Tnat was why Mao 
durirg Cultural Revolution asked the cadres to go to 
the countryside and not to the working class. The 


' * Chin2se Communists under Mao thought agriculture 


was the foundation of national economy. We cannot 
share this view. We hold that agriculture provides the 
basis for the development of industries.” 

In 1963, when Mao met the Vietnamese leaders, 
he commented that Laos with two million popula- 
tion sould not hold out long and suggested that 
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China would send three more millions to make Laos 
a country of five millions. Mao thought Thailand 
with a population of thirty million was too small, and 
China could make it a country of 80 million. Ho 
said Vietnam would not have to bother because with 
China's 500 million, she would liberate South cast 
Asia. Soch a prospect naturally upset the Vietnam- 
ese who, not surprisingly, turned down the sugges- 
tion when, later on, China offered Chiese troops 
for North Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese are also wary of Han domination, 
in other words, hegemonism. In 1958, Mao told the 
Central Committee of the Chinese' Communist Party, 
that in the eighteenth century the centre of revolu- 
tion was in France, in the nineteenth century, it shif- 
ted to Germany, in carly twentieth century to Russia, 
and in the mid-twentieth century, the centre of revolu- 
tion had come to China. This has not been forgotten 

Vietnam as а small neaghbour of China. In the 

ese mind, China really is nota crusader 

against hegemonism, as tho Chinese leaders claim, 

but actually trying to practise hegemonism over her 
small neighbours. 2 

From allthis I have come back with the firm 
conviction that whatever 'their shortcomings, the 
Vietnamese people and their leaders have been strik- 
ing hard on a.totally independent stand throughout. 
If they could assert their independence, silently 
though firmly, in their dealings with China, there is 
absolutely no reason why they on the morrow of 
their liberation and unification would not strengthen 
that independence with relation to any power, 
great or small. There is little doubt that Hanoi's 
animosity towards Peking has nothingto do with 
Sino-Soviet confrontation. i 


T= understanding can be of help and relevance 
when our country approaches Vietnam. It would . 
be the height of folly on our part to deal with Viet- 
nam as an integral item of the Sino-Indian relation. 
To think of delaying recognition of the new set-u 
in Kampuchea (with which Vietnam is closely related) 
until Foreign ister Vajpayee undertakes his visit 
to еы would be misreading both the Vietnamese 
and the Chinese mind. Hanoi or Pnom Penh would 
never like to be treated as second class to Peking. 
And Pekingtoo would have a poor idea of our 
statesmanship because this would betray our hesita- 
tion in dealing with China on the plane of mutual 
respect for equality. Once Peking can be made to feel 


-that it could change or defer any of India’s foreign- 


policy decisions, it would mean that we on our part 
would be prepared to deviate from our proclaimed 
course of strictly bilateral relationship, and that we 
do not mind giving Peking a hand in deciding the 
timings of our foreign-policy projections, 

Similarly, in the Asean countries, India's recogni- 
tion of Kampuchea — once the new government 
begins to funcion effectively from Pnom Penh — 
would help to generate & certain amount of oonfi- 
dence in the region. The Asean nations, by their 


- very temperament, wouli not like any show of 


strength in their neighbourhood. 
At the same time, when things settle down, the 
Asean capitals are bouad to assess that a Kampuchea 
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trying to manage on its 


оссо ени ан much 


erable fo a 
Kampuchea under te чиен ot g, with the 
latter's hold touching the borders of Thailand, perti- 
'cularly when most of these countries were worried 
&bout the presence of the fairly substantial Chinese 
nationals within their own borders. With Vietnamese 
leaders" consummate : diplomacy, there is little doubt 
that they would be able to allay the fear of their 
Asean neighbours. 

- Wherever we went in Vietnam, we were overwhel- 


med by the warmth and respect that common people . 


as well astheir leaders, show towards India. They 
ш ошу запао country but an 


мефа about Tada and Chins t affair. 
Exactly in the same way, they India 
to regard them as a foreign-policy identity. 


In no distant future, Vietnam, consolidcted and 
demarcating itself from China would command tre- 


Hanoi's — to strengthen our relationship with Viet- 
nam for the stability and well-being of the. ertire re- 
gion. There is scope for economic give-and-take bet- 
ween our two countries — Vietnam on the threshold 





INDIRA GANDHPS PROGRESS 


‚ before the various Delhi commissions, others of 
whom are still unknown to the Indian public, who 
would be in command ofthe resources of India 


&nd of the ; aided and abetted, as they wero : 


socialist" progress. 

Today, just asthe catastrophio rule of the Desai 
Government was fever destined to be more than an 
interregnum, as I pointed out in my first post- 
Emergency articles in the Indian and British press, so 
now. in the midst of the turmoil of decision and 


.. indecision, there is a new period of waiting — an 


interregnum within an interregnum. 

In this precarious period it will be vital for India’s 
democratic and progressive forces (such as they are) 
in the Janata, in the radical and self-respecting rem- 
nants of the Congress, and in the Communist move- 

ment, to erect a sufficient political bulwark against a 
dictatorial restoration not merely of Indira Gandhi 
but of her much more important and dangerous 
successors. It can only be done by educating and 
monoa the people to an awareness of tho true 

of the crude populism and phoney commit- 
n to. “the interests of the weaker section", of 
Indira Gandhi's form of “national socialism." And 
this can only be achieved by a unity of commitment 
and action, a political and fraternal founded 
at last on the decisive taking of sides in coming 
struggle, which will divide the nation as it was never 
even dod DT C Dulit ODD democracy and 
dictatorship, between truth and falsehood. 

'And w І am on the subject of falsehood, Iet 
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end by turning the clock back from the present 
to Indira Gandhis campaign vist to 
ndon; to another past moment in the life of India 

class, a moment of truth already dis- . 
XI Mie political turmoils of Delhi, and des- 


Government and media in the h»pe of 
iic a democratic chit from the home of the 
Poy олате Pack to Indis; e democratic testinonial 
to 


ur, rere раша Woll And ашыу mocked in 
Delhi” as they have been for Many yeers in 


e, with these words and at this time; прод 
xl M M О of India? J 
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BOOKS FROM NBT 


The NBT has published a number ‘of interesting titles on a wide 
variety of subjects, including attractive edes literature, -in 
Indian languages and i in English. | | 


Some of NBT's recent publications include Prem Chand b Amrit ; 
Rai, The Day The River Spoke by Kamala Nair (both under the E: 
. children's series), The Telecom Story -by Mohan Surdara Rajan, | 
. Bengali Theatre b y: Kirónmoy Raha, The National Culture of India by 
S. Abid Hussain, Gardens Бу Lacsd Futehally, Nagarjuna. by 
K. Satchidananda: Murty, Folklore of Andhra Pradesh by B. Rama 
. Raju, The Weather Weapon by N. Seshagiri; Common Birds by 
` Salim Ali & Laeeq. Futehally, The Gospel of-Bubdha Бу. Paul Carus, 
Jshwar Chandra Vidyasagar by. S.K. Bose, Himachal ` Pradesh by 
Н.К. Mittoo, Folklore of Bengal by Asutosh Bhattacharya and The | 
Food Weapon by N. Seshagiri. 


‚ NBT publications . are moderately "T our ‚ children’s, books are ` 
^ available at Rs 1.50 and Rs 2.50 only. DE | 


- The entire range of NBT publications 's available’ ТТ а netwoik 
‚ ' of over 500 retail outlets throughout the country and at^ thé. NBT | 
- BOOKSHOP, А- 4 & 5 Green Park, New Delhi-110 16., i 









' Ла New Dehi/Delhi, NBT publications. are ako available at: "UBS Publishers’ 


' — Divioo, 2nd Floor, Super Baxr Comnemght Circus; *Prakesh Book Depot, M-33 ` 

Com aught Circas "Arya Book Depot, 30 Naiwala, Karol Bagh; *Arsee Pubilibers, 

10 Pleasure Market, Chock; *Maktaba Jamia Ltd, Jamin Nagar; 

“D.K Publ shets, 1 Ansari Road, Darragax] X ANO авас 6 Main кон, 
1st Floor, мшш ше. д 
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. Salient Achievements of Delhi Administration 
i Education 
`+ — Effective steps for vaiversalisation of Education, taken. . 
— 45 Middle &.23 Higher Schools opened during 1978. 
{ж 34 schools and. 3 adult schools upgraded uM 12th class. 
;— 48 short-term. schools .opened. | 
— A Master Plan with a phased programme for adult literacy launched. 
— 13 new: school buildings completed; 18 under construction. 


— Special ; arrangements for T of эин жей and “Ueda п madè 
‘os, in schools. e а У 


` ' moa 
~ ` 1 үз 


E 


=o » B P» » here P9 re mre hr eh eee ee pomo momon 


— Industrial“ Еран іп small & cottage -sector for massive. expaision | 


' of employment opportunities. 


= . Work started on. big Industrial cómplexés at Narela, Rani Thansi Rond, 


Patparganj, Wazirpur and Bharat Nagar: 


Rural Development ` ` AR: i ' | | 
"Rs 16.5 crores’ -for ialtipte development of villages. A CHE: 


e^ Бош year: target for providing drinking water, & irrigation. facilities 1 


to all villages. 


© :— Rs. 15 lakhs for dev evelopment of Alipur, Kanjhawala & Najafgarh blocks Е: 


: ," under a scheme s for development: 
if Social Welfare & Harijan Welfare | 


ИЕ Кы for providing social. protection to all helpless. children. during 1: 


ternational year of the child. 


tes 2 times increase in the Pudget for' {һе Welfare-of the Harijans as compared i 


to the year 1976-77. 
a Pension scheme to the old and widows ‘launched: ^ 


/ 


| Ку About 3900` residential piots т to Најада and ‘landless people i 


: , in the oe 
i Housing ` | 
i ES "Had TER Damai 'sèt up for the first time, їй | Delhi. 
— Target for construction of 11,000, houses this year. г, 
=— 6796: houses for low inconie ошоп and weaker - ‘sections. . 4 
Prohibition - [253 S bec 5 A 


' — Phased | programme: for achieving total prohibition by March 31; 1980 i 


launch 


— Number of days more than doubled and the пш of liquor shops 
reduced consi атару, . 
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Warehouse means prece where wares ` are housed. 


' State Warehousing Corporation means: little more, Tt not ae houses wares, bit 


. takes’ care of these also. The truth of the: statement can only: be. Judged by 
experience. ` 
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. Please contact > 


West Bengal мый rimi Corporation 


(A Govt. of West Bengal Sponsored Undertaking) 


poke 


гс GA, Raja Subodh Mallick Sqr. (4th floor) > „Ж 
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mE m Phone: 26660. - | ais 
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The Incomé-tax Department la Soaking ‘a Tax Arrears | 
_ Clearance Fortnight from 1st to 16th February, 1878. t 


2, If In YOUR-CASE the followlhg.. ‘Items have remained 
‘to be given effect to,, please MEET or COMMUNICATE to 
; your I.T.O. to ertable him to take necea&sary actlon immedi- 
‘| - ately. : 
ү (1) Unadjusted tax payment. P wu 
(2) Pending applicatlons for re-opening ex-parte ' 
assessment (u/s. va?) and for rectification 9t mistakes 
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...with the great grammarian Panini 2500 years ago. Metropolis of Bengal 
during ancient and early medieval periods. ‘A great city built 

on great ideas', said Sher Shah. Sacred with memories of Sri Chaitanya. 
No longer the 'heavenly city' extolled by Humayun. Yet there 

exist even today some fine specimens of our traditional architecture 
like the Adina Mosque and the Tantipara Mosque. 

See the relics of a past age. 


There is a Tourist Lodge at Malda, run by 

the West Bengal Tourism Development Corporation. 
For further information please contact . 

TOURIST BUREAU 

3/2, Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bagh (East), Calcutta-700001 Phone: 23-8271 Gram . TRAVELTIPS 
Government of West Bengal - - DE wae ышка ы ai, i ni | 
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Behind Janata Tensions 


Bess a patchwork pachyderm the Janata 
Farty keeps moving along an uneven, 
confusing course, the il-fitting parts mys- 
* teriously kept together, route uncertain, 
4 destination unknown. 

Тһе recent series of meetings — the con- 
troversial “Group of 24", the JPP execu- 
tive, the National Executive, finally the 
Parliamentary Board — only underlined 
the continuing ad hocism of a set-up 
neither unitary nor federal nor anything 
definable in between. Vaguely, political 
and social awareness does seem pitted 
against compulsions of power, and a touch 
or radicali against much more than a 
touca of reaction and anti-secularism. The 
peorle, their problems and interests seem 
miss.ng from the calculations leading to 
comoromises whose one purpose is to 
enatle the esoteric circle at the top to stay 
in power and share the advantages. In this 
atmosphere of political evasion and social 
irresponsibility, administration is naturally 
left їп the hands of the bureaucracy. This 


troublesome issues by 


may suit the temporary requirements of 
power-wielders — along with the corrupt 
progeny of some of them — but not the 
people in the short term or in the long run. 

Most striking has been the neat “passing 
the buck" line of the National Executive, 
and the neater skirting of major and 
e Parliamentary 
Board. The RSS link has been a subject 
of acute controversy, but despite all the 
sound and fury the Board has kept the 
matter in a state of suspended animation. 
The decision that Central Ministers will 
seek a solution — there are five of them in 
the six-member committee — makes one 
suspect that the present Concern is over 
governniental stability, or status quo to be 
precise. Tbe mandate to thrée Chief Minis- 
ters — Bihar, Orissa and Himachal — to 
seek a vote of confidence stems from the 
constraints of togetherness at the Centre, 
but in reality it may widen the scope for 
realignments at State level. The elemént of 
horse-trading on the part of the Jana 
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Sangh is not suprising — if it is accommodated 
in UP to the point of its satisfaction, only then 
would it permit Karpuri Thakur to survive as Chief 
Minister in Bihar. M Е 

Round the impasse over the organisational elec- 
tions of the Janata Party, centres the entire question 
of realignment of forces, With the old axis between 
the Jana Sangh and the BLD irreparably broken, the 
contours of a new confrontation are getting clear: on 
one side can be seen the BLD, the Socialists and 
the CFD, all demanding that no Janata members 
can continue in the RSS — a move to isolate, if not 
- oust, the Jana Sangh. On the other side, the Jana 
Sangh is holding on to Morarji Desai who seems to 
be offering them protection, the quid pro quo being 
the shelving of the Kanti issue. But Morarji has not 
yet beon able to carry the entire Congress-O with 
him: Ramakrishna -Hegde or Digviiaynarain Singh, 
for instance, would not like to offer а testimonial to 
the Jana Sangh-RSS. Chandra Shekhar, taking the 
protocol position as the Party President, ia speaking 
about the need for Janata unity, but in reality he 
has moved far from his stand on the Aligarh riots 
in which he virtually exonerated the RSS, and today 
if it comes to the crunch, he will join with Madhu 
Limaye and the Socialists as opposed to the Jana 
Sangh-Morarji combine. | 

This battle is being fought today behind the non- 
issue of the organisational election: the Jana Sangh 
and the Morarji group want election to different 
Janata party bodies and offices: those opposed to 
them, particularly Chandra Shekhar, want to finalise 
the party lists by consensus — and with good 
reasons, since the BLD and the Socialists at many 
places had stayed away from the organisational elec- 
tions in the wake of the Morarji-Charan Singh dis- 
puto last year. 

How long will this go on? After two years of 
permutations and combinations among the top 
Janata leaders, we are where wo were, perhaps worse 
off, no one knowing what will happen nextor what 
to do about it. A good section of the leadership is 
not prepared to face the facts in relation to the 


preservation of secularism — even the Jamaat-i- . 


Islami experienoe in our immediate neighbourhood 
seems to have taught nothing to those in power here. 
Thethree-month deadline set for the front orga- 
nisations of the constituents to get integrated as 
wings of the Janata Party seems so unrealistio as to 
vergo on the absurd. The attempt started even before 
the Janata fórmally came into existence, and itis 
more than six months since Chandra Shekhar spoke 
sharply about it -at the Ujjain national camp. Like 
the RSS, the student and youth organisations, and also 
the labour wing of the RSS, have been bent on main- 
taining their separate identities. It is nice to hear 
that if at the end of three months such integration 
does not take place. the Janata Party will start its 
own organisations in these fields. A small question 
uiring answer remains: who will do the job ? 
"d this background, the non-performance of the 
Janata Government is not surprising. The doings of 
sons, sons-in-law and even daughters-in-law may be 
- amusing as they provide saleable material to news- 
papers and periodicals. The near-total disinterest of 
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the Janata leadership in the state of the economy 
shows up not only the bankruptcy of those in power- 
but also indicates that the economy asit stands 
today can drift along on its own momentum. тарен 
however know that two successive harvest ures 
through drought or flood would definitely upset the, 
political apple-cart. 3 i 

Janata economio policies are demonstrably a con- 
tinuation, if not an intensification, of what went 
before. This is true of land reform taxation, prices, 
pampering of large houses and ea Н con- 
cessions to big farmers. The pathetio denouement 
ofthe overpublicised threat of the Janata Young 
Turks — George Fernandes, Mohan Dhatia and, 
curiously enough, Biju Patnalk — to take over the 
Tatas has not come as a surprise to those who have 
been following the Janata horoscope; at best, it is a 
Poor copy of Indira Gandhi’s thundering populism 
of the early seventies. í 

The growing labour unrest in the country, aggra- 
vated by the intransigence and.arrogance of emp- 
loyers, has not led to rethinking in the Government, 
despite stray noises. It has been pointed out that 
the process of further impoverishment of tho poor 
goes on unchecked, and the offensive of the rural 
rich against landless labour, Harijans and tribals has 
become more pronounced than ever before. The caste 
aspect does not have to be stressed. 

The rural poor are in ferment, and this was partly 
demonstrated by the massive rallies in New Delhi and 
Varanasi. The organised working class is fightin 
for its rights. The silver lining on this front is the 
new effort to combine the struggles of the urban anf 
rural workers and the poor. But the mi men 
in power, “full of high sentence but a little o tuse", 
are too preoccupied with manipulation politics to 
understand what is going on. If they continue to 
remain so, events will overtake them, and perhaps 
that is not to be regretted. Neither mass unrest nor 
the new anti-communal political platform that is 
emerging can be wished away. History does not wait 
for those who buy time through dubious means and 
double-talk to stay where they are or to move up 
the status ladder. If the Janata leaders look round, 
instead of looking the other way, they can still save 
themselves as political beings with social commit- 
ment. 

On the other side of the fence, the bid to bring 
Sanjay Gandhi and his Youth Congress toughs to 
the oentre of the Con I) circus is having a 
boomerang effect, and this is welcome. Indira 
Gandhi, as usual bereft of principled Politics, has 
recently met Eknath Ranade, one of the trusted lieu- 


"tenants of RSS Chief Deoras. What's cooking А 


madame? . 

The Congress “unity” move is dead, for the time 
being at any rate, and rethinking has become more 
p seful than before. It is possible for the anti- 
authoritarian elements to come together, and join 
hands with those in the Janata who are eernestly 
battling against the RSS menace. 

Realignment of forces is' ап expression that can 
acquire meaning only if popular unity is forged in 
villages and in towns and factories. Those who 
are intelligent enough to think on these lines can take 
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heart from the new trends evident in the relationship 
between the two Communist Parties as also their re- 
cent official pronouncements in the sphere of united 
mass striggles, and from the demonstrated unity of 
the entire trade union movement. The scope for 
organisiag the poor is vast, especially in the Hindi 
heartland which has long been neglected by progres- 
sive forces, to the advantage of the vested interests. 
The regrouping of political forces will however take 
time. Devraj Urs’ air-dash to Delhi and perleys with 
Chandre She notwithstanding, it will be some 
time before the anti-Jana Sangh forces can isolate 


Jana Sangh within the Janata, or the Congressmen 
can keep out Indira Gandhi tied to her beloved son: 
both Jana Sangh and Indira Gandhi are past masters 
at dramatic manoevrings. And the Communists 
taking the first steps towards each other, have to go 
a long way before they can stand together shedding 
all inhibitions. 

A long haul awaits the forward-looking elements 
in India, but the direction of developments is emerg- 
ing clearly. 

C.N. Chitta Ranjan 

April 10 


COMMENTARY, 





Tycoons Upset over TU Unity 


Ts All India Organisation of 
Employers, concerned over 
qgrowing working class solidarity, 
«have raised the bogey of multipli- 
city of trade unions. 

The working class knows to 
its cost that a divided trade union 
movemsnt weakens its bargaining 
power, эп the one hand, and dis- 
ables it from playing its rightful 
role as the most organised social 
force in national affairs; its divi- 
Sion he.ps only the employers in 
the ultimate analysis. 

In reirospect, the process of sp- 
lintering initiated by the Congress 
on the sve of Independence with 
the formation of the INTUC oon- 
tinued unchecked through the 
fifties and sixties. The post-Inde- 
pendence period witnessed the 
birth o? the HMS, its split giving 
rise later to the НМР. The pre- 
mier -rade union organisation, 
AITUC, got split again in the 
mid-sixties with the division in 
the communist movement and 
the CITU came into being. The 
UTUC got divided and the 
UTUC (Lenin Sarini) was born. 
The INTUC, which was the first 
to seperate from the AITUC, also 
suffered a split, with the new NLO 
claimimg to inherit the mantle of 

' the Majoor Mahajan set up by 
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Gandhiji in the thirties. Mean- 
while, the sixties saw the birth of 
the BMS, which claimed to owe 
allegience to no known political 
grouping but the RSS. 

Soon after the Janata took over 
at the Centre, as many as ten na- 
tional trade union centres were 
given ad hoc recognition, and ele- 
ven staked their claim to be 
recognised as national centres 
when the Labour Ministry invited 
membership claims. Some of them 
can already be included in the 
category of drop-outs. 

The purpose here is not to go 
into the history of the trade union 
movement and the causes and 
effects of the various splits. It 
can be assumed that a multiplicity 
of centres does lead to a multipli- 


city of trade unions at State, in-: 


dustry and plant levels. There are 
scores of examples of employers 
and managements, both public 
sector and private sector, delibera- 
tely seeing to it that workers are 
kept divided and recognition is 
granted to a union which does not 
represent the majority. The em- 
ployers, with their holier-than- 
thou attitude, would certainly 
deny this and instead prefer to 
pontificate on the evils of trade 
union rivalry. The recent annual 


conference of the All India Orga- 
nisation of Employers, which 
manages the labour policy of the 
FICCI, was one such occasion. 
In the context of the recent 
trends in the country's trade 
union movement there are reasons 
to believe that the employers’ 
organisations are not so much 
concerned about the multiplicity 
of trade unions as about growing 
closeness in their ranks, which 
can be seen reflected from issue 
to issue at the industry and 
national levels. The AIOE, for 
instance, notes on the one hand 
the Economic Survey's assertion 
that organised labour is willing to 
use its ‘strength’ to secure short- 
term benefits, and on the other, 
talks about ‘qualitative change’ 
which, according to its interpre- 
tation, is to be found in ‘greater 
violence’ and ‘severe proliferation 
of trade unións'. It would appear 
that the Finance Ministry's bure- 
aucrats have as willingly borrowed 
the phrase from Britain's Con- 
servative Party leader Margaret 
Thatcher as the Indian employers 
would have liked them to do, in 
order to beat down the organised 
working class as Mrs Thatcher 
wanted the Labour Party to 
do. (Contd. next page) 
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A mere recalling of the events 
of tho past year or so would 
make it clear that the employers 
are getting scared of the growing 
"strength", that is, increasing 
approximation, of the contral 
trade unions — and this cannot 
but steadily remove the curse of 
trade union rivalry. 

The process of approximation 
can be said to have started in 
1977 itself with the deliberations 
of the Committee on Compre- 
hensive Industrial Relations Bill 
in which the labour side unani- 
mously opposed the proposal for 
an “ipso facto union". It was 
rejected outright as a negation of 
the organised labour movement. 
And the national convention on 
November 19 and Worker's mas- 
sive march to Parliament the fol- 
lowing day were acknowledged as 
an unprecedented development 
in the post-Independence history 
of the Indian working class move- 
ment; the entire organised trade 
union movement irrespective of 
affiliations, put up а united front 
against the Industrial Relations 
Bill. 

Yet another instance was that 
ofthe public sector trade union 
which started their united struggle 
in April-May last year from 
Bangalore, had a joint convention 
in Delhi in May and called for 
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and they withdrew the call. 


one-day national strike in protest 
against wage freeze and -іпіег- 
ference by the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises, on June 28. The 
solid flank they presented made 
the Government climb down, 
negotiate with aX central trade 
unions and sven make commit- 
ments which satisfied the workers 
It is 
another matter that the Govern- 
ment has so far failed to honour 
the commitment made solemnly 
by four of its important Central 
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And the Government’s failure 
on the count has again set the 
pot boiling. All the central trade 
unions are preparing for joint 
action in coal, steel and BHEL, 
simply because the Finance 
Ministry and its BPE are dragging 
their feet even on the question of 
working out wage negotiations 
guidelines jointly with the trade 
unions in accordance with the 
commitment made on June 26. 
The united struggle in banks and 
in the private sector in jute, tex- 
tiles, etc, are no pointers to the 
multiplicity of trade unions but 
to a growing unity cutting across 
divisions. 

Meanwhile, the BMS consult- 
ation conference mooted the idea 
of bringing about coordination 
among all the trade union centres 
onamore solid basis. Already 
indications are that this idea is 
catching up. 

regards the employers’ 
charge of violence, the less said 
the better. Kanpur, Bailadilla 
and Pantnagar are still not for- 
gotten; nor is it forgotton how 
only a few miles from Delhi, in 
industrial areas of adjoinin 
States, employers have been using 
armed gangs to put down work 
struggles, though even the Labour 
Ministry’s surveys have under- 
lined that a large section of 
workers are not given cven 
minimum wage. 

In this ground, the cry of 
multiplicity of unions appears 
motivated. 

Narendra Sharma 


OUT! 
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Pax Nuclear 


“Intentions: 


Ф 


and 
India 


P.R. CHARI 


(CORRESPONDENCE proceeds bet- 
ween President Ziaul Haq and 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai on 
the nuclear dimensions of Indo- 
Pak relations. Apparently, Desai 
has expressed concern in a letter 
to General Zia about Pakistan’s 
efforts to acquire nuclear explos- 
ive capability. Vajpayee, also, 
informed Lok Sabha (March 8) 
that the Union Government was 
aware that Pakistan had embar- 
ked wpon a nuclear programme, 
which might not be for entirely 


' peaceful purposes. 


In ліз reply to Desai, the Pak 
President, whilst reiterating the 
peaceful intent of Pakistan's nuc- 
lear programme, su ted a 
three-point proposal for consid- 
eration by India. These are: 
acceptance of a nuclear-free zone 
in South Asia, joint declaration 
by all South Asian countries 
renouncing manufacture or acquis- 
ition of nuclear weapons, and 
acceptance of international ог 
bilateral inspection of all nuclear 
facilities in India and Pakistan. 
Zia elso drew attention to India 
having an entire fuel cycle out- 
side :he safeguards system, which 
permitted exercise of a nuclear 
option at any time. Before reac- 
ting to these proposals, the 

The author is Director, Institute for 


Deferce Studies and Analyses, New 
Delhi 
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. “opened the 
` nuclear weapons. Unless strong 


Government of India is reported- 
ly collecting detailed information 
&bout the technical and financial 
assistance Pakistan has received, 
or is seeking abroad, for develop- 
ing military nuclear capabilities. 
Thereafter, Pakistan would be 
confronted with irrefutable evi- 
dence in this regard. No conver- 


gence is evident, therefore, 
between these divergent ap- 
proaches. 


A dichotomy in perceptions 
between the two countries be- 
came evident after the Pokharan 
test. Writing on May 22, 1974, 
Indira Gandhi informed the then 
Premier Bhutto: “... I also 
should like to assure you that we 
remain fully committed to our 
traditiongl policy of developing 
nuclear energy resources entirely 
for peaceful purposes. The recent 
underground nuclear experiment 
conducted by our scientists їп no 


: way alters this policy ... " Bhutto's 


reply was significant: “ ... Jt is a 
question not only of intentions 
but of capabilities ... Itis well- 
established that the testing ofa 
nuclear device is no different 
from the detonation of a nuclear 
weapon. Given this indisputable 
fact, how is it possible for our 
fears to be assuaged by mere 
assurances, which may in any 
caso be ignored in coming years? 
Governments change, as do 
national attitudes. But the acquis- 
ition of a capability, which has 
direct and immediate military 
consequences, becomes a perma- 
nent fattor to be reckoned with.” 
These pithy arguments delineate 
concisely the seminal differences 
between Pakistan and India on 
the question. 

Pakistan’s nuclear policy reveal- 
ed both a diplomatic and a tech- 
nological dimension after the 
Pokharan test. In an interview to 
Christian Science Monitor imme- 
diately after India’s PNE, Bhutto 
said Pakistan '*will seek more 
guarantees against nuclear black- 
mail from Russia, China, Britain, 
France and the United States.” 
Munir Ahmed Khan, Chairman 
of Pakistan’s Atomic Energy 
Commission, simultaneously 
warned that the Indian 
floodgates for 


and decisive steps are taken by 
the nuclear powers the member- 


test , 


ship of the nuclear club will not 
stop at six" In the United. 
Nations, Pakistan worked strenu- 
ously for establishing а nuclear- 
free zone in South Asia, and 
described this proposal as its 
contribution to world security. 

Genera] Zia's: present sugges- 
tion that South Asian countries 
jointly renounce nuclear weapons 
is a refinement of the nuclear-free 
zone concept. India's objections 
to this proposal were two-fold: 
first, that it should emanate from 
countries of the region; second, 
that this endeavour could only 
follow an agreement regarding 
the features and geographical 
applicability of the zone. Unsta- 
ted, but clearly hinted, is the 
suggestion that China cannot be 
ignored in respect of a South 
Asia nuclear-free zone, since she 
intrudes upon the security cons- 
ciousness of -all the regional 
countries. These mutually oppo- 
sed positions between Pakistan 
and India have also remained 
unbridged. 

The technological thrust of 
Pakistan's nuclear policy after 
Pokharan centred around obtain- 
ing а, plutonium reprocessing 
facility; an agreement fructified 
in February 1976 to obtain a 
separation plant from France. 
Bhutto considered this achieve- 
ment the coping-stone of his 
nuclear policy. This is clear from 
his defence statement before the 
Pakistan Supreme Court, wherein 
he asserted: “АШ we needed was 
the nuclear reprocessing plant. 
Arrangements for the heavy 
water, the uranium and the foel 
fabricating plant had been made. 
We were on the threshold of full 
nuclear capability where I left the 
Government..." 

The present position is, how- 
ever, that France remains willing 
to supply the reprocessing plant, 
but it would be based on the *co-. 
processing" principle. Such a 
plant would reprocess an insepar- 
able mixture of plutonium and 
uranium oxides, which can be 
used for nuclear energy applica- 
tions, but not for weapons pur- 

„poses. In short, Pakistan does 
not have any facility, at present, 
for separating plutonium for a 
nuclear explosive device: Pakistan 
is known, nevertheless, to have 
set up а group of scientists to 
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develop reprocessing techniques, 
‘trained the Belgian firm 
Belgo-Nuclaire. Since Pakistan 
has no present need to reprocess 
plutonium for its nuclear energy 
programme, the military intent 
of its search for reprocessing 
capability is obvious. 

Equally obviously, Pakistan 
must also have fissionable pla- 
tonjum to reprocess, Towards 
thisend, Pakistan has two, ato- 
mic reactors —a 5 MWe research 
reactor in Nilore, critical since 
1965, but too small for accumu- 
lating plutonium stocks; and the 
137 MWe power reactor KAN- 
UPP at: Karachi, critical since 
the end of 1972, and theoreti- 
cally capable of producing 30 kg 
plutonium anhually. Two relevant 
facts must be noted here. 

First, both reactors are under 
IAFA safeguards, Diversion of 
plutonium would be a technically 
and politically hazardous opera- 
tion. Would Pakistan risk termi- 
nation of external assistance, and 
withdrawal of ae ре 
апі pment supplied, iver- 
ting шшш Would this be 
a credible method df achieving 
nuclear capability, especially 
when Pakistan has no reprocess- 
ing facility? Second, and more 
significant, the reactor-grade plu- 


. ‘tonium accumulated at KANUPP 


is unsuited for explosive pur- 
poses. The anti-proliferation lob- 
by is interested in exaggerating 
Һе likelihood of reactor-grade 
plutonium being used for weapons 
manufacture. But, competent 
scientific opinlon holds that re- 
actor grade plutonium could, 
' undoubtedly, be utilised for mak- 
ing a plutonium device with dis 
crete explosive capacities, but not 
for preparing a true fission bomb. 
KANUPP can be used to pro- 


duce weapons-grade plutonium · 


by reducing irradiation of fuel 
elements. But this operation is 
both uneconomical and suspic- 
ious; P i8, moreover, 
under safeguards: it requires re- 
emphasis, besides, that no pluton- 
lum reprocessing plant is avail- 
able to separate the plutonium. 

Pakistan does not have an un- 
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which are required to continuous- 
ly operate KANUPP. Work on 
а fuel fabrication plant.was star- 
ted in 1974 with Canadian assis- 
tance, which was later withdrawn; 
a contract for constructing а 
heavy water plant was given to 
Belge-Nuclaire, which seems to 
bave been affected by the Nuclear 
Suppliers Club guidelines, to 
which. Belgium belongs. Hence, 
Pakistan does not have the range 
of facilities needed to keep 
KANUPP operating, or to estab- 
lish new KANUPP-type power 
or research reactors. Incidentally, 
KANUPP has been tripping re- 
сш due to technical reasons. 
In May 1978, for instance, power 
genération was down to 38 MWe 
on a daily average. Despite Pakis- 
tan’s ambitious programme, 
therefore, to set up 24 nuclear 
power plants by the turn of the 
century, the nuclear infrastruc- 
tare to service this gigantic pro- 
gramme is missing. 

Without decrying the undoubt- 
ed competence of Pakistani scien- 


tists to set up nuclear facilities 
unaided, it needs mention that 
the industrial milieu in Pakistan 
may not permit manufacture of 
the plant апа equipment uir- 
ed, at least over the shorter time- 
frame. Witness, for instance, ‘the 
difficulties confronting India in 
seeking technological indepen- 
dence in the nuclear field, despite 
its comparatively advanced indus- 
trial super-structure. Our argu- 
ment emphasises that Pakistan 
possesses knowledge of the scien- 
tific processes involved, bur lacks 
the technological base, at present, 
to eed on an independent 
сЕ And assistance 
from abroad would be difficult to 
procure, due to the Nuclear Sup- 
pliers’ Club delines, and 

ons ing Pakistan’s 
nuclear intentions. Last May, for 
imstance, the Carter Administra- 
tion held up an export licence to 
Pakistan for one pound of pluton- 
jum, required for purely research 


_ (Continued on page 31) 


NEHRU MEMORIAL MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 





(Autonomous body set up by Government of India) 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned posts: 

Curator: Scale of pay Rs. 1100-50-1600. 
Qualifications: Essential: (1) Good academic record with first or high second 
Class Master's degree or equivalent degreo of a foreign university with 
specialisation in modern Indian history (Н) Five vears experience ina 
Museum of standing or comparable institution. Desirable: Knowledge of 
foreign languages other than English. 
Age: Below 40 years. 

Senior Library Assistant: Scale of pay Rs. 550-900. 
Qualifications: :Exsential (1) At least second class Master's degree preferably 
in modern Indian history (1) Second class degreo in Library Science, 
Desirable: Experience in a University oc research Library. 
Age: Below 30 years. Relaxable by five years in caso of Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe candidates. . : 
Posts temporary but likely to continue. Senior Library Assistant's postis 
reserved for Scheduled Castes. Non-Scheduled Castes would be considered 
only if suitable Scheduled Castes aro not available. Posts carry allowances 
at Central Government rates, C.P.F., gratuity, leave travel concession, 
medical facilities otc. are available. Out station candidates called for 
interview, will be reimbursed Second class railway fare both ways by 
shortest route. Applications should be accompanied bya non-refundable 
crossed postal order drawn in favour of Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library for Rs. 8/- (Rs. 2/- in case of Scheduled Castes/Tribes). 'Applicatian 
forms obtainable on request. Completed applications should be sent by 


registered post to Director, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teoh’ '! 


Murti House, New Delhi-110011 within 21 days of the date of advertisement, 
Serving candidates should apply though their employers. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


\ 


Murder : 
and 

Loot 

by 

Racist Gang 


SARAL PATRA 


oromon Mablangu, one among 
the noblest of freedom fighters 


the 23- 
Congress (ANC) activists. 

The minority White regime in 
South Africa, has resorted to 
wholesale killi of the Black 
majority in order to extricate 
itself from the bottomless hole it 
ія repidly sinking into. In the 
Blacx township of Soweto, the 
racist regime’s police shot down 
in 1976 school children aged 
between eight and fourteen. Steve 
Векс was brutally murdered in 
police lock-up. Its army and air 
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force are being used to hunt and 
bomb partriots of Namibia which 
ів to become independent under 
decision of the United Nations. 


It has sent arms and nnel 
to Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) to prop 
up the collapsing racist ite. 


regime of Ian Smith. 


all over the world to spare the 
life of Mahlangu, inoluding those 
from the United Nations Security 
Council and [ndia, were brushed 
aside. The racist regime based 
on the universally condemned 
exploitation of the Black majo- 
rity and extermination of those 
laying claim to human rights 
with its police, army and 
hand-picked judiciary, had no 
desire to appear soft before its 
minority White electorate. It had 
promised them eternal White rule 
over the Blacks in South Africa, 
albeit with the help of bullets and 
the hangman’s noose., 

Moreover, with all their fake 
public allegiance to human rights 
principles, the Western powers 
are fully backing the regime with 
investments of capital and techno- 
logy by their transnational cor- 
porations. According to a United 
Nations document on Investment 
in Apartheid, between 1974 and 
the beginning of 1978, the number 
of Western private investing com- 
panies, with the support О their 
respective governments and credit 
guarantees, has increased from 
1632 to 1883. Of these, Britain 
accounts for 690, United States 
539, West Germany 135 and 
France 116. And the list is in no 
way complete. (See ““Blood- 
suckers in South Africa,” 
Mainstream, August 26, 1978). 

No wonder, with all this prac- 
tical support to the White mino- 
rity regime, South Africa’s pre- 
sent Prime Minister Pieter W. 
Botha could nonchalantly reject 
the world-wide appeals on behalf 
of Mahlangu and tell President 
Carter (obviously for public con- 
sumption): “It is not for me to 
interfere in the process of law.” 

The Vorster-Botha gang is 
trying to sound very legal and 
ethical while all over the world 
the theft of enormous Govern- 
ment fonds to line their own 
pockets, in the name of providing 
a face-lift for the apartheid 
regime, is no more а secret. They 


contrived to put aside large secret 
funds from the public revenues, 
spent a part of it as slush money 
to secure international support 
for the regime and, as the recent 
revelations have shown, pocketed 
the rest for private use. 

A quarrel in the thicves’ kitchen 
has enabled even the Whites of 
South Africa to see this gang in 
its true colours. Itis from White 
quarters in Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg that the charges of fraud 
and larceny have been levelled 
against the gang. The accusations 
have stuck becanse one of the 
executors of the gang's various 
projects has himself spilled the 


beans. 

Self-exiled Eschel Rhoodie, 
former information Secretary 
under John Vorster, the then 
Prime Minister and now Presi- 
dent, escaped from South Africa 
to take refuge in France, in order 


“to escape an anonymous assas- 


sin’s bullet against a defector 
from the g — a system in 
devising which he had himself 
made no mean contribution. He 
has also let it be known that 
should he be bumped off or 


- taken to South Africa against his 


will, his lawyers had instructions 
to make public as-yot-unpub- 


. lished, more incriminating and 


explosive material. 

Rhoodie’s disclosures, feebly 
contradicted by Vorster and 
Botha, fill the gaps in various 
happenings within South Africa’s 

g circles durmg the past 
seven years. Although quite a lot 
still remains to be known, what 
he has already said is sufficient to 
pillory Vorster and Botha in any 
decent society. 

According to Rhoodie and his 
former agents, South Africa's sec- 
ret operation. included buying 
support of politicians in the USA, 
Japan and other countries for the 
Pretoria regime, bribing or total 
purchase of newspapers and jour- 
nals in Europe and the United 
States, financing of election. cam- 

ai in the USA to defeat can- 
di opposing apartheid, stash 
money paid to some Black “Tead- 
ers” in Zimbabwe to uphold 
Smith’s racist regime, illegal ship- 
ments of gold bullion abroad to 
finance these operations, and phy- 
sical liquidation of anyone who 
might expose these underhand 
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operations. But what has come 
before the public may be consi- 
dered to be only the tip of the 
iceberg. Much more may be re 
vealed by Rhoodie. 


Cornelius 
in his efforts to step into the shoes 
of Vorster as Prime Minister when 
the latter, reeling under even a 
partial exposure of the scandal, 
pleaded ill-health and opted to 
become the minority regime's Pre- 
sident. It was Mulder's Ministry 
which handled the bulk of the 
secret funds. Mulder also had the 
powerful backing of General Hen- 
drick van den Bergh, chief of the 
Bureau of State Security (BOSS), 
South Africa's seoret service, 
the understanding of various 
situations and information from 
whose agents were greatly appre- 
ciated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Pieter Botha, the then 
Defence Minister, pushed others 
aside to become the Prime Minis- 
ter. Rhoodie's oharges showed 
that Botha himsef had initiated 
clandestine tions controlling 
funds outside official accountab- 
ility. wees 
drick van den Bergh was 
once very close to Vorster, under 
whose premiership the secret ope- 
rations were initiated and funds 
were provided. Both had been 
imprisoned during the Second 
World War for being pro-Nazi 
and both were members of the 
Afrikaner seoret society, Broeder- 
bond. But when the BOSS chief 
tried to shield Mulder from ex- 
posure of these scandals, Vorster 
unceremoniously sacked van den 
land Mulder was forced to 

resi 

In a television interview, Rho- 
has disclosed that South 
Africa’s Finance Minister Owen 
Horwood had authorised an ex- 

diture of nine million dollars 
or secret projects to be used by 
*front organisation and collabora- 
tors". One such front was the 
“South African Freedom Founda- 
tion” whose invitations to some 
Indian ‘“‘culturdl groups" came 
along with visas to enter South 
Africa, something impossible be- 
fore the secret projects were laun- 
ched in 1972. . 

(Interestingly our External Af- 
airs Ministry did not feel any 
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pinch ofconscience in permitting 
these visits from India which were 
meant to whitewash the degrading 
practice of racial discrimination. 
Recently, an Indian family has 
been thrown out of а so-called 
White quarter of Johannesburg 
withont proper alternativo accom- 
modation being provided. Among 
the Indians known to have been so 
permitted to visit apartheid-land 
is a well-known playback singer 
and a former Union Minister 
whose articles on the “rationale’’ 
of apartheid appeared in a leading 
English daily.) 

Unlike the payment of slush 
money to politicians and financing 
of election campaigns against anti- 
apartheid candidates (there was 
an allegation that Gerald Ford’s 
1976 Presidential campaign was 
financed to the extent of four 
million dollars, which a Ford aide 

ismi as  "preposterous"), 
Rhoodie's xou ous to buy up 
newspa in Britain, France, 
West y and the United 
States did not meet with any suc- 


cess. ; 

Acoording to reports, there was 
an attempt to buy South Africa's 
most influential Rand Daily 
Mail, using а South African ferti- 
liser tycoon 8s cover. When 
thwarted in this attempt, the same 
person was used to float, with 
Government's secret funds, a news 
paper, The Citizen, which cost 
over 40 million dollars between 
1976 and 1978, without showing 
much circulation. Rhoodie’s at- 
tempt to buy up the prominent 
Black magazine, Drum, also failed 
and a new journal called Pace 
was launched as a rival. 

In Britain, Rhoodie used a 
South African financier to buy 
up some shares of the Morgan- 
Grampion magazine group. But 
his attempts to do the same with 
Daily Express, The Guardian and 
The Observer did not materialise. 

In France, Rhoodie managed 
to get hold of two travel maga- 
zines and another devoted to 
France-African affairs. But none 
of these served the political pur- 
pose he was after. A weekly 
paper set up in Paris with the 
secret fonds to draw attention to 
to South Africa's strategio impor- 
tance in western calculations, 
collapsed in a year. Rhoodie was 
totally frustrated in his efforts to 


corner l'Express and Paris 
Match. 

Another country of special 
importance for secret projects was 
West Germany which had estab- 
lished nuclear technology trans- 
fers to South Africa since 1975. 
However, not much is known 
about Rhoodie’s succeas or failure 
in his newspaper buying spree in 
West Germany. 

The United Stdtes appeared to 
be the most promising land for 
Rhoodie’s secret operations. He- 
availed of the willing services of 
John McGoff, a US newspaper 
owner With a flourishing printing 
business in South Africa. Не’ 
also owned a ranch jointly with 
Mulder in South Africa. 

Rhoodie concentrated his 
effotts in the US to counter anti- 
apartheid attacks in Washington 
Post. For this, through MoGoff 
and a reported advance of six 
million dollars from the secret 
fund, Washington Siar was 
sought to be taken over. But 
McGoff was outbidden by a 
Ta and the project foll 


ugh. 

Another of Rhoodie's projects 
in the USA was the hiring of the 
public-relations firm of Sydney S. 
Baron in 1976, at 350,000 dollars. 
Baron’s PR work so pleased 
Rhoodie that his fee was donbled 
to 700,000 dollars by 1977. Baron 
denied handling South African 
money to bribe anyone. How- 
ever, the Soweto killings and 
murder of Steve Beko made 
Baron’s work rather difficult. The 
doubling of his fee should show 
his ability to invoke pro-apartheid 
postures in responsible US poli- 
tical circles. Jt is stated that 
when the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions called 
fora worldwide shipping strike 

i the id regime, 


against | 

AFI-CIO President 

Meany and Paul Hall of 
Seafarers International Union 
were persuaded to oppose the 
strike. 

Rhoodie spent one million 
dollars to subsidise a Cable-TV 
station in San Francisco to distri- 
bute pro-a id news. But 
soon after be realised that he had 
been taken for a ride., It was а 
tiny husband-wife outfit which 
folded up in no time. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Amin's Fall : 
New Phase 

in. 
Pan-Africanism? 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


Soe eight years ago, on January 25, 1971, General 
Dada Idi Amin ousted Milton Obote’s Govern- 
ment in Uganda. Obote was then attending the 
Singapore Conference of Commonwealth Heads and 
Prime Ministers. The news cut short Obote’s hard- 
hitting attack on the British decision to supply arms 
to South Africa. He flew back to Nairobi; attempted 
to concact his followers in Uganda; failed, and finally 
took refuge in Tanzania. - 
Obcte's fall cansed jubilation in the British 
‚ Foreign Office. It acted swiftly to Amin’s Govern- 
ient Others followed suit, including Israel which 
even promised to train Amin's army. Inside Uganda 
. ate there was some favourable reaction. : The 
were py because Amin decided to 
idus Meee die T Of thei (ousted. King. tb 
Kabaxa, and give it a state funeral. The Asians 
rushed to placate Amin. For, they had feared that 
Obote's Government was bent upon taking “‘socialist” 
measures to damage their business interests. They 
were also hopeful that a military regime would not 
‘be over-anxious to end their status as British citizens, 


The author is professor of African Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. С 
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Within Obote's own ruling party, Uganda Peoples’ 
C), there were many factions which 
contested his leadership. I had come to know this вз 
early as 1968 when I met a number of important 
UPC leadets. Obote’s strong-arm methods against 
the Kabaka in 1966 alienated quite a few Ugandans. 
Instead of trying to reconcile these elements, Obote 
proceeded to give final shape to his blue-print for a 
one-party system based on the Tanzanian model. 
Yet, Uganda's UPC was not а mass-based party as 
Tanzanias TANU was. Besides, unlike Julius 
Nyerere, Obote did not carry the support of all 
sections of his ranks. At any rate, the heterogeneous 
character of Ugandan society demanded a very 
different type of solution from that of Tanzania 
where ethnic division were never so strong as to 
affect TANU's leadership. . 

Most UPC leaders dismissed these considerations 
in their hurry to bring in the one-party system. But 
others, especially some civil servants aos ка 
pointed out to me that in order to keep in 
power, Obote was leaning more and more on the 

rt of the army. In fact, he survived the 
Kabaka’ 's attempt to oust his Government by depend- 


` ing on the troops commanded by Amin “which 


stormed the Kabaka's palace at Mengo, forcing him 
to flee into exile in Britain where he eventually died" 
(David Martin, General Amin, 1974). As a reward 
Amin was promoted to Army Chief of Staff! 

Thus, as Obote’s grass-roots support began to 
shrink, he became increasingly anxious to impose 
one-party rule- Henoe, Amin’s coup in 1971 was 
interpreted to be an act of grace by the anti-Obote 
elements. 

But, in less than two years the picture changed 
completely. After assuming power, Amin became 
personally ambitious and extreme in his vengeful out- 
bursts of temper. Among the 20 Ministers of his 
first Cabinet, 8 were reportedly -murdered and four 
fied into exile. Within the army a relentless 
began to eliminate the allegedly “pro-Obote” ” Officers 
and to fill their places with Amin’s Nubian tribesmen. 
In particular, the General embarked on a genocide | 
against the Acholi-Langa people of Northern 
Uganda, who were suspected of having stayed faith- 
ful to Obote. 

Against this background came Amin’s order of 
expulsion of some 40,000: Asian settlers from 
Uganda. For a time the world press carried nothing 
but the harrowing tales of suffering of the fleeing 
Asians, In India too public opinion was greatly 
exercised over Amin’s action. 

Yet, the expulsion of Asian was only an episode 
in the bloody trail of Amin’s rise to power. In the 
succeeding years, Uganda witnessed a reign of terror 
carried out by Amin’s mercenary soldiers. First came 
the turn of intellectuals. As a former Ambassador 
of Uganda stated in a memorandum, “Атіп'в abys- 
mal ignorance has made him hate education, educa: 
ted people and educational institutions”. Amin chose 
his targets carefully: he picked up the judges and 
lawyers (some of whom were dragged in chains and 
executed by soldiers); then the university teachers 
and students; and finally the ee and 
African civil servants. 
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In one fell swoop Amin appeared to clear Ugandan 
society of its “elitist” elements. This was his version 
of African socialism. Meanwhile his action against the 
Asians brought him into clash with the British Gov- 
ernment. He skilfully used the media to projeot 
him:elf as a champion of the anti-imperialist foroes 
in Africa. He also quarrelled with 1 to forge 
closer relations with the Arab countries. In 1973, one 
of Amin's Ministers in exile revealed that Amin had 
told the Libyan and Saudi Arabian leaders that he 
was seeking their moral and material support to 
"turn Uganda into a Muslim state." . 


By the end of 1972, the general pattern of Amin's 
personal тше was becoming clear. Не exulted in 
using Violence against all and sundry (including his 
fourth wife who was found dead in a motor garage 
one morning). , He capitalised on his quarrel with 
Britain and Israel to gain support from among the 
African and Arab heads of state. He conducted his 
foreign policy in a manner that constantly kept him 
in the limelight of the world press. His conduct pro- 
voked admiration as well as condemnation. Some 
considered him to be the Messiah of new Africa. 
Others dismissed him as merely amusing. Assessing 
Amin's role in world politics, Ali Mazrui observed 
in his latest book: . 


Idi Amin, like Nikita Khrushchev before him, brought 
to the refined diplomatic world of the middle and classes 
the rustic em t of inadequate оп. Like 
Russia's Khrushchev in the 1950s and carly 1960s, Idi Amin 
today is a peasant bull in the China shop of diplomatic his- 
tory. (Africa's International Relations, 1977) i 


Whatever be Amin's peasant background, violence 
became for him the principal tool to govern Uganda. 
Yet, underlying this violence, there ran an undercur- 
rent of fear. This sprang from Amin's obsession 
about Obote. For, so long as the latter stayed safely 
in Tanzania, Amin oould not feel secure in power. 
Dispite his overtures, President Nyerere refused to 
hand over Obote and his followers. This angered 
Amin beyond measure. He tried to placate Nyerere 
by mouthing fulsome phrases about African solid- 
arity. This did not work. Then he used every occa- 
sion to humiliate Nyerere. Ho openly accused him 
of being in the pay of the Asians and called upon the 
anti-TANU forces to revolt against Nyerere’s 
leadership. 

The clash between the two leaders began affecting 
not only relations between the two countries, but the 
future of independent Africa as well. For, in some 
ways, the two leaders represented two oonflicting 
paths of development. Noting this, I had written in 
1972: 


has 


and Pol 


Тыз clash has by now given rise to a general uprising 
ofthe Ugandan peoples to liberate their country 
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d 
from Amin’s Pretorian rule. Yet, five months back 
who could have anticipated such a turn of events? 

In October 1978, Amin's troops attacked and 
ravaged 710 square ‘miles of Tanzanian territory. 
Amin boasted taon about a general invasion of Tan- 
zania. For Nyerere this threat posed a challenge not 
only to his personal leadership but to the pan- 
Africanist goals his country had so far upheld. He 
recognised that a regime which subsisted on violence 
could not commit aggression at home and abroad. 
Hence, it must be put an end tọ even if it involved 
going beyond the framework of the Organisation of 


~- African Unity (OAU). He was furious when the OAU 


failed to condemn Amin's aggression and talked in- 
stead of mediation. With anger he asked, *How do 
you mediate between a thief and his victim?" 

Nyerere decided to mobilise the Ugandan exiles’ 
on a war footing. Но gave them arms, military train- 
ing, logistic rt as well as protection of the 
regular Tanzanian troops. At first this band of exiles 
represented a hasty patchwork of desperate groups, 
viz, soldiers loyal to Obote, Colonels Ojok and 
Okello with their following, and some students, pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals. 

This force was obviously incapable of fighting the 
Ugandan army. Yet, by the time it reached the 
southern towns of Mbarara and Masaka, its ranks 
had swelled to over 20,000. Tho- advancing column - 
admitted new recruits from among the ts, 
labourers, students and soldiers who Amin's 
army. The column swelled in number as it advanced 
towards the Ugandan capital, bringing Birnam woods 
to Dunsinane! 


WE are not concerned here with speculations on the 
future shape of Uganda after Amin's fall. What is 
of greater import is to assess the significance of the 
events in Uganda in terms of Africa's overall deve- 
lopment. It is in this oonnection that certain peculiar- 
ities of the ‘liberation war’ attract attention: 

First, the nature of the war itself. Notwithstanding . 
conflict bet- 


The non-involvement of outside powers also ex- 
plains the low key on which the fighting is being con- 
ducted. There has been no decisive victory, nor has 
there been a military escalation. Even the move- 
ments of the rebel and Tanzanian forces on the 
outskirts of Kampala and Entebba appear to drag on 
endlessly. 

Judged from a military viewpoint, the present oon- 
flict inside Uganda may not be significant. But, on the 
political plane, it may have far-reaching implications. 
For, in giving military aid to the Ugandan rebels 
and thereby directly intervening in the internal affairs 
of a neighbouring country, Nyerere has acted against 
the OAU and invoked. a new principle. Describing 
Amin as “а murderer, a liar and a savage", Nyerere 


has declared that have a right to throw out 
dictatorships. | 
(Continued on page 29) 
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WILD LIFE POLITICS 





Prejudicing 
the 

Tiger's 
Pride 


S. ROY 
Z^ Fute is the Vice-President and a trustee 
of WWF — India (World Wildlife Fund), and a 


non-offcilal member of the Steering Committee for 
Project Tiger; he was also a member of the Task 
Force for Project Tiger constituted on May 12, 1972, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Bombay Natural 
History Society and of WWF — India, a member of 
the Executive Board of the IUCN (International 
Union for Conservation of Nature & Natural Re- 
sources) and one of its Vice-Presidents. In an article 
of his in a New Delhi daily, partially 
new monthly, he has made a number o remarks con- 
cerning Project Tiger which need to be ga 
Guy Mountfort, a trustee of WWF — intorn- 
ational in Switzerland, is mentioned by Futehally as 
having stated in February, 1972, that WWF would 
provide a million dollars if India-decided to conserve 
the tiger in collaboration with WWF. Mountfort 
refers (Tigers, 1973) to “...fourteen special tiger re- 
serves which the Government of India, Bangladesh, 
Nepal and Bhutan are now creating or improving," 
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one million dollar grant provided by 


ced ina’ 


and says: “The WWF has undertaken to raise 
£ 400,000 ($750,000) for the purchase of technical 
and scientific equipment w will be needed to 
control poaching and for the effective management 
of the reserves." Why inflate the amount and why 
omit to mention the other countries which have also 
benefited? 


F continues; ‘The one million dollars 
contributed by WWF — International..." This again 
is far from troth. B.P. Srivastava, Inspector-General 
of Forests, Government of India, says: “The total 
allocation for the six year period from 1973-74 to 
1978-79 was Rs. 35.9 million, out of which a sum of 
Rs. 28.6 million has expended till March 31, 
1978, which includes all costs including headquarters 
staff. Against this, the expenditure from the World 
Wildlife Fund is $ 439,000 Кая 3,512,000) 

1977, of h $ 36,000 


r exclusively 
operated by WWF — International authorities.” 
- On the other hand, 27 children from Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland, with escorts, visited India 
as guests of the Indian Government for two weeks in 
February, 1975, and covered three tiger reserves and 
one bird sanctuary, having ОРЕ raise around 
£ 50,000 (Rs. 787,500—$ 98,400) for Project Tiger. 
Their expenses, borne by India, ran into a good pro- 
portion of the sum raised by them. Theirs was a fine 
gesture and so was India’s. But Winchester (in The 
Guardian, London) made the- wild allegation: “... 
there has been condemnation of misuse of a 
World Wildlife Fund...Jargely raised by school 
children in Britain, Belgium, Holland and Germany." 
Е accuses the project authorities of xen 


draw from the contrived photograph only the pro- 
ject authorities may be aware of." In Futehally's 
words: “The suggestion that dedicated conserva- 
tionists like Zuber, who function under the banner 
of WWF, would stoop to felony of this nature for 
the sake of a photograph, should have been ruthles- 
sely suppressed." 

Gallant words, indeed. However, there is a catch. 
The photograph was not taken in Corbettt Park 
which is а tiger reserve but was taken far outside this 
Project Ti Reserve, ш Dudhwa Sanctuary near 
the area known as Tiger Haven in March, 1972, 
before Project Tiger was lannched on April 1st, 1973. 
-Any reader may turn to page 209 (colour plate No. 
18) of “Tiger Haven" by Arjan Singh (1973) to have 
a good look at the picture that is captioned: “The 
lost cause? The tigress trapped near Tiger Haven 
March, 1972.” ' 

So much for Futehally's statement, his noble' 


+ 
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defence of one of his WWF colleagues and the high 
“banner of the WWF” (which we shall examine 
later). The project authorities were mild if they had 
branded the picture as contrived when it had 
been claimed. “АП was well with the project till a 
telling photograph was taken by Christian Zober of 
a tigress in a poacher’s trap in Corbett National 
Park." The Steering Committee for the project has 
teken no known action for this mo statement 
to discredit our efforts. In any oase, poaching of 
wild fauna in the past and at present in India and 
around tho globe (including the U.S.A. and Switzer- 
land) is an acknowledged fact (though highly repre- 
hensible) even by our Project Tiger officials. This 
photograph points to nothing but sheer mischief, 
Telemetry 


M. 
ledge of, Indian wildlife for over 25 years has 
brought him to the forefront, is & member of the 
Indian Board for Wild Life (IBWL) and of the Steer- 
ing Committee for project Tiger, and he says: “In 
prevailing circumstances, telemetry inevitably invol- 
ves much disturbance, not only to the tiger caught 
and collared, but to the entire fauna of the aree also, 
by the movements of human investigators tracing 
the beeps ... Telemetry does provide the most defi- 
nite, and from the point of view of the investigator, 
the most convenient information in such matters, but 
if only the investigators will take the. pains to acquire 
not-too-difficult skills, the dided eye can yield infor- 
Ination that is quite reliable. Tigers are heavy ani- 
mals and cannot help leaving their footprints behind 
on receptive surfaces in the course of their wander- 
iogs. Expert trackers can identify the pugmarks of 
individual tigers reliably, and if more reliable means 
are thought necessary, a method of scientifically 
analysing ‘pugmarks is within the reach of anyone 
' willing to learn to use а fixed-focus camera securely 
mounted on threo rigid legs with its focus set at, say, 
half metre, the legs assuring separation by that dis- 
tance between the lens and the earth.” And it isa 
well known fact that & well-defined pugmark is as 
distinctive asa human fingerprint to those who are 
knowledgeable. $ 
The Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
D.C., U.S A., is recommended by Futehally for 
telemetering in Indis as their man, John Seidensticker 
(who had immobilised a tiger cub in the Sunderbans 
in 1974, and which subsequently died) had, at a 
certain stage, done it in Nepal. Terms like tiger 
“population dynamics", study of the tiger's “social 
life", etc., have been mentioned. He does not seem 
to have considered the impracticability of telemeter- 
ing a large number of animals in thick jungle, the 
disturbance it will cause in the habitat, the stupen- 
dous cost, the vast time taken to immobilise one tiger, 
the CIA tie-up with the Smithsonian Institution 
(which has worked for the U.S. army in identifying 
Suitable areas for chemical and biological warfare 
tests) and the fact that “experts” may easily kill an 
animal without turning a hair due to their inex- 
i and lack of skill. 
the'reasons why telemetering 


was turned down by the Steering Committee for 
Project Tiger and the process is still in its infancy 
all over the world, being applied only on a limited, 
experimental scale. If the Indian authorities are 
suffering from “xenophobia” in the la of 
Fatehally, then it would seem that he himsslf is the 
victim of an acute case of xenomania. If tigers were 
to be telemetered, would he agree to track them on 
foot in the man-cater infested mangroves of Sunder- 
bans within a half-mile of an animal? 

Telemetering (radio tracking) presupposee immob- 
ilisation of the animal after which a radio zollar of 
tough plastic, with bolts fastened by an орогу resin, 
is fitted on its neck. The device welghs about a 
pound and a quarter. Each tiny transmitter incor- 
porated in the collar (one per animal) keeps sending 
out a signal permanently on а fixed pre-set frequency, 
different from any othér collar, till the batteries run 
down after a period of 1$ to 5 years. The signal is 
picked up on a receiver carried with or by the tracker. 
Radio reception at ground level over open country 
is possible for a distance of 1 to 2 miles whereas in 
dense jungle, like we have in India, the signals are 
limited to a reception over a radius of half-a-mile or : 
less, being completely absent should there b» a dip 
in the ground. Our jungles have an average spread 
of 20,000 to 21,000 trees per acre, so that -he only 
practicable tracking is by plane which .ада n raises 
the noise level so high as to disturb the &ninal aud 
create artificial circumstances — and these aircraft 
cannot fly at night. We should remember tkat most 
tiger movements take place by night. In the саве of 
tracking on foot, the impracticability will be perceived 
when we find that tigers are known to have travelled 
around 25 miles at a stretch. Radio tracking is 
sible at night only over a path or a road, in 
case only biased samples will result. 

Over a period five years, 17 members of the tiger 
family (indexed as No. 101 to 117) have Бет tele- 
metered by a. whole group of American investigators 
supported by Nepalese personnel in the Royal 
Chitawan National Park .in Rapti Valley cf Nepal 
along with all this equipment (a radio collar costs 
around Rs. 4,000/-) and a plane — all imported. 
Financing is being done by the Smithsonian Institn- : 
tion. Only five of these radio collars were fucctioning 
in February, 1977. Tiger No. 108 died from the 
effects of the tranquillising drug. Futehally's figure 
of ten tigers being fitted with radio collars is wrong. 

Randall L. Eaton has studied the African ` cheetah 
extensively. On the question of immobilisation he 
says: “ ... drugging inevitably leads to some losses 
... in an endangered species (¢.g., the tiger) tke use of 
any technique that entails ... looses can herdly be 
justi ... Because of the hazards of immobilising 
techniques, the idea was abandoned ... ". Ia Chita- 
wan Park, the decomposed body of the Dhakre tiger 
was discovered several months after his death — an 
example of how difficult it is to keep track of radio- 
tagged tigers. Zafar Futehally is a member of the 
Steering Committee for Project Tiger. The .Com- . 
mittee had taken all these factors into consideration 
and had decided not to carry out such dangerous 
experimentation on the rare species of our tigers. 
How does he make these strong remarks at thls stage? 
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“Proven experts from abroad" (the West) should 
' be allowed into India to “ research of tke 
they wished to carry out". Is Futebally serious 
when he utters these words? Who are the proven 
experts? Like Leyhausen, Holloway, Horill Sykes, 
Lowe o- Seidensticker? And does any country 
allow plenary powers to foreigners to undertake any 
research they wish to carry out? In any case, why 
are such researchers when Fu has 
himself reliance оп the statement of H.F. 
Lamprey, Director of Serengeti Research Institute: 
“There 1з a common misconception that the manage- 
ment of wildlife in National Parks consists mainly 
of protection and control of animal life. The truth 
is that tae greater part of wild life management lies 
in the ccnservation of the animal’s habitats. Given 
reasonable freedom from disturbance, animal popul- 
ations wll require little or no management, provided 
the natural vegetation of their habitat remains intact". 
Surely, be is not in ignorance of the numerous ex- 
amples >f how foreign ‘experts’ have abused the 
confidence, co o ion and hospitality of India. 

He mentions 
allowing a foreign research scholar into India was 
turned down. We may referto Salim Ali's letter of 
October 17, 1969, addressed to the Director of Virus 
Research Centre, Poona, wherein he complains that 
ectoparasites arid slides collected from birds had, 
“as usual”, gone directly to the Migratory Animals 
Pathological Survey (MAPS) of the U.S. Army m 
Bangkok which implied that it was the last “we heer 
of the material”. This was for suspected develop- 
ment of a biological warfare system by the U.S.A. 
and was in direct contravention of the understanding 
on which clearance was given to the Bombay Natural 
History Society to conduct bird migration studies in 
collaboration with MAPS. It transpired later that in 
previous instances of these ents in the Pacific, 
the object had been to the ities of 
migrato-y birds carrying viruses from test zones for 
dissemination into populated areas. 

Toda» the Indian Council of Medical Research is 
gatherirg evidence of viruses brought into India by 
migratory birds in just such a case of Japanese en- 
cephalitis now raging in the country. Ultra low 
Volame Spray will be required for the affected areas 
to kill the virus-carrying mosquitoes and such an 
experiment had also been couducted in India under 

on. This 
method of spraying 
aerosol: of biological are agents. Under an 
a ent between the Government of India and the 
WHO cf the United Nations, the Genetic Control 
of Mosquitoes Unit in India (GCMU) actual fact 
controlled, through the National mmunicable 
Diseases Centre of the Public Health Service, by the 
U.S.A. which provided the funds from India's PL- 
480 payments and which is linked to the U.S. Biolo- 
gical Warfare Research Centre), has as its pues 
leader Gerald Dean Brooks of the U.S.A., who 
assistance from three more of his countrymen, all 
being inexperienced, ordinary men with ordinary 
degrees, although far better qualified Indian scientists 
were available. phs 7.1.7, 7.1.8, 7.1.9 and 
7.1.83 of the 167th report (1974-75) of the Public 
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t Salim Ali's recommendation for: 


Accounts Committee presented to the Lok Sabha on 
April 30, 1975, refer to this matter). 

The most amazing part of the so-called scientific 
research by these men on malaria parasites was the 
fact that it was being conducted in the border areas 
of Jodhpur and Ajmer where the incidence of 
malaria m 1974 wes only 864 cases against 35,979 
in Ahmedabad and much heavier still in the eastern 
region. Delhi and Sonepat were selected as sites for 

ts on and the use of thiotepa (a cancer- 
causing chemical); and, ostensibly, data were being 
collected on the aedes aegypti (yellow fever carrying 
mosquito) while yellow fever does not exist in India. 
The PAC's finding is clearly worded: Even where 
the collaborator is a philanthropic organisation, it 
actively liaises with (foreign) military agencies. Its 
verdict was: A high-powered committee, including 
high security agencies of the Government, should 
scrutinise closely all proposals for scientific investi- 
gations to be conducted in defined areas with the 
belp of foreigners, foreign organisations and foreign 


“money. The areas defined include ecology. The 


nation’s memory is not so short as to have forgotten 
these reprehensible practices by foreigners. 

We also have experience of the American Peace 
Corps at work in India where they had made a hash 
of almost everything they touched, once given a free 
hand, and where the behaviour of many of them 
left much to be desired. We have also read reports 
of CIA men having been directors and operators of 
the Corps. We are now having foreign engineering 
experts like Freeman, Fox and Partners of the U.K. 
who are among the consulting “experts” for the 
second Hooghly Bridge in Calcutta and who have 
two bridge collapses to their credit at Milford Haven 
(U.K. June 2, 1970) and at West Gate, Melbourne 
(Australia: October 15, 1970) and who were con- 
demned and dismissed by the Australian Royal 
Commission for “sheer inefficiency” among other 
things. Or the likes of Leonhardt und Andra of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, another consultant 
for the same bridge, who are reported to have prao- 
tically no site Mr lads experience, being regarded 
in Germany i as “proof engineers" whose basic 
function is to check designs drawn up by others. 
While these “experts” are squabbling among them- 
selves, the bridge work is held up against the national 
interest and the cost is escalating beyond recogni- 
tion. It stands to reason, therefore, that the 
suggestions of handing a carte blanche to foreigners 
is a big joke. 

Futehally advocates freedom from politics for con- 
servation. Yet his WWF-India had presented a 
medal to Sanjay Gandhi in his political heyday mere- 
ly for inaugurating the Damla Sanctuary without any 
tangible evidence of his lo:e for, or contribution to, 
wild life. And his ''leading cat specialist of the 
world Paul Leyhausen, bases his observation on 
the minimum area for a viable tiger habitat, not on 
facts but on **more or less political reasons" by his 
own admission. 

Even if the grants from and researches by some 
foreign institutions and by the four foreigners — 
Panl Joslin, Steve Berwick, Robert Grubb and 
K.T.B. Hodd — had really provided “the kind of 
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package information which has made, subsequent 
management decisions sensible and effective (in Gir 
Forest)" as Fotehally claims, Joslin was preparing 
for his Ph. D. thesis from the University of Edin- 
burgh and is the only one of the four who had found 
а mention is the bibliography of the Red Data Book 
(Vol. I, 1976 revised: Asiatic Lion: Sheet No 
.12.108.3.1.1). On this subject, К.Р. Karamchandani, 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Gujarat, had this to 
say: “... it is true that a ... grant was given by the 
Smithsonian Institution, ... USA the grant given by 
the Institution was only to meet the expenditure for 
the research of the research students deputed for the 
purpose and not in any way to help the development 
of the National Park or Gir Sanctuary at Sasan. 
Thus, this grant had nothing to do either with the 


increase or decline in the lion population in Gujarat". 


While pontificating, Futehally alleges that wo are 
allergic to foreigners: maybe wo are to those who 
had been looking forward to making use of India as 
a potential for everlasting exploitation. And that 
this allergy has “created a feeling among well-wishers 
and donors abroad that all’ was not well with the 
operation”. Does this mean that “well-wishers and 
donors abroad” are happy only when their kith and 
kin keep the home fires burning at our expense and 
they can give and exploit for publicity the much- 
trumpeted **donations" а large part of which may 
not even mature? As P.N Sen points out: “They 
pay a penny and ask for an account of the pound”. 
A vast majority of such well-wishers is, unfortuna- 


. tely, of the type displayed by small-mmded individ- . 
uals like Winchester and hi 


his puppetteers who toil 
under an inferiority complex oran envy syndrome 
and have not the grace or decency to accept the suc- 
cesses achieved by purely Indian endeavour. 
. Although a member of the Steering Committee for 
Project Tiger, Futehally still indulges in the palpably 
false statement that the Leyhausen report was kept 
the Government of India. Не also 
mentions the ©“... World Wildlife Fund’s dissatis- 
faction with the operation of the Project”. In his 
own phraseology, such canards should be *'ruth- 
lesaly sup " as he still harps on them long 
after they have been effectively exposed by respon- 
sible Forest ent officials and other informed 
sources with proof thereof. They have been repudiat- 


ed even by his own WWF in India (Variava’s letter in 


Cheetal: ХІХ, 4, and WWF—India Nowsletter 
No. 25) as well as from Switzerland (Peter Jackson's 
letter to the Times of India, New Delhi, July 9, 1978). 
Admittedly, WWF action was taken only after 
Winchester's artfal statements had been blasted by 


rejoinders of the present writer (Hindustan Standard, : 


Calcutta, May 10, 1978), Amrita Bazar Patrika 
Calcutta, May 10, 1978), S.K. Seth Guardian, 

don, May 19, 1978), S.P. S (Hindustan 
Times New Delhi, June 25, 1978) and Hindustan 
Times. (New Delhl, June 26, 1978) апа simultan- 
eously by P.N. are e (Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Cakutta, July 10, 1978). 

Waxing eloquent on the “valuable” ge sa a 
of the Leyhausen report (on the progress of Project 
Tiger in India), which does not merit serious con- 
sideration for a number of reasons, Futehally advo- 
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cates controlled wiki life tourism. This has been 
an accepted concept in India for many years prior 
to the appearance of the Leyhausen report in 
September, 1976. Any Forest official will agree that 
tourism, while bringing in funds, must be controlled 
or the blunder of the U.S. National Parks Service 
will be repeated : a blunder that produced ‘“‘wilder- 
noss slums” within the National Parks of the U.S.A. 
(Stewart Udall: The National Parks of America, 
1972). We do not néed any foreign experts to point 
ont this self-evident fact. His plea for more freedom 
of action for WWF-India would entail more bungling 
and propaganda, Bs , 
It is very noticeable that the assessment of Project 


Tiger, as he calls his article in the Indian Express, 


does not contain a . single word of encouragement or 
praise for our own boys who spend lives in the 
ungles, are underpaid and in difficult conditions, 
but who аго far better informed andare far better 
workers than the foreigners and who neither hanker 
after nor receive.any cheap publicity. In any other 
country, mainly in the West which seems to 

Futehally, this would be unthinkable. Мог is 

а word of condemnation of Winchester's blatant lies 
although the whole upheaval is the result of Winch- 


ester’s article. : 


The overall plea of Futehally seems to be that 
we wil get. nowhere with our wild life without 
assistance from the West or without their methods. 
This is not surprising in the context of an earlier 
suggestion of his involving a- consolidated Indian 
journal on wildlife where the auditor, proposed by 
Him, was to have’ been a foreigner. He was also 
determined to have the Washington-based National 
Parks and Conservation Association drafting the 
model constitution and by-laws for the proposed 
Federation of Conservation and Natural. History 
Societies in India. Obviously, he does not believe 
that such, work could easily be done in India. He 
certainly connot be accused of being enthusiastic 
about the achievements of his countrymen. Xeno- 


reserves in India including 
Kanha, he had stated (The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, Bombay, December 17, 1972) : *'...the follow- 
ing eight areas. were selected as the ones 
available the country for establishing tiger 
reserves :—Manas,  Similipal, Betla, Corbett, 
Me t, Ranthambore, Bandipur and кре Hevea 
diseased outlook persists even when aro 
instances and numerous reports of foreigners from 
the West coming East and abusing every sphere of 
activity: from religious missions to reporting in the . 

p to scientific work to humanitarian assistance. 
the. field of wild life, he has forgotten the ` 
"expert", Grimmer who, in 1963, came to demons- 
trate how to immobilise an animal so that it revives 
after a couple of hours, He darted а nilgai at the 
Zoological Gardens in Calcutta in the presence of its 
Superintendent (R.K. Lahiri, now State Wild Life 
Officer, West Bengal) and its Committee members. 
' (Continued on page 28) 
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liar myopia of communal historians goes back to 
British days when history was distorted to serve the 
colonial rulers' ends. Among British historians James 
Mill laid the basis of the two-nation theory in his 
book, “History of British India", in which he for 
the first time divided Indian history into Hindu 
Civilization, Muslim Civilization and British Civiliz- 
ation. As a result of this artificial and arbitrary 
division, made ia the name of periodization, accor- 
ding to or Romila Thapar, “The Hindu communal- 
ists try and project an ideal Hindu society in the 
ancient period and attribute the ills of India to the 
coming of the Muslims. Equally, Muslim communal- 
ists try and prove the roots of separation from the 
beginning of the medieval period onwards, i.e., from 
the 11th or 13th Century A.D.” (Communalism and 
Writing of Ancient Indian History). 

The history of almost every country is devided 
into anclent, medieval and modern periods. Now- 
hereis a historical period associated with my reli- 
gion. This is a phenomenon peculiar to Indian 

istoriography which has created a nnmber of pro- 
blems. To quote Dr Romila Thapar again. “The 
Aryan problem is not the only problem which re- 
quires reconsideration. The “Golden Age" ofthe 
Guptas represents a series of paradoxes. It is descri- 
bed as a period of Hindu renaissance. The main 
artistic achievements were partly шша апд 

cosmopolitanas represented in the earlier tra- 
Шы of Charaka and Sushrute, of Aryabhatta and 
the somewhat later tradition of varahamihira. In 
spite of the emphasis on non-violence as essential to 
the best Hindu tradition, the glorification of Samun- 
dra Gupta is largely based on his prowess as a mili- 
tary conqueror. The major evidence therefore for a 
Hindu renaissance lies in the writings of Kalidasa, 
the composition ofthe early puranas and the coins 
and inscriptions of the Gupta kings which would 
suggest that they were patrons of the Hindu sect. 
Is the Hindu renaissance, such as it was, therefore, 
an essential part of the Golden Age? “But the com- 
munalists are not bothered about reason for facts of 
history. To them the most valid argument is argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Taking advantage of the 
favourable political climate obtaining for the time 
being, they are trying to project their concept of 
Indian culture and society. But who does not know 
that unidimensional, one-source-based culture isa 
ure myth which does not exist anywhere except 
in the imagination of a few die-hard chauvinists? 
Indian culture is symbolised by the beautiful, poig- 
nant and rich composite culture which has taken 
shape over thousands of years. The communalists 
may or may not like it, but the fact remains that we 
are moving towards the 2ist Century and not the 
Sixth Century A.D. or the Sixth Century B.C. 

The Muslim communalists have eqoally fertile 
brains, and taking the cues from the sycophant 
courtiers who culogised their patrons in superlative 
terms, have woven tales about the Muslim rulers of 
India. The compulsions of concrete political situ- 
ations and sectional alignments are projected by 
them as liberal and benevolent characteristics of 
Mulim rulers of India. To quote a relevant passage 
from an article of Harbans Mukhia, “To culogise 
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Akbar as “secular” .and a “national” ruler is firstly 
un-historical, for the medieval Indian state (or any 
other state for that matter) could not, by its very 
nature, be secular, for the concept of the secular 
state is avery modern concept; so modern indeed 
that some of us have not yet been able to adjust 
ourselves to the concept itself and probably much 
less to its practice. Secondly, such an approach 
defeats its own pourpose by implying that barring 
the fifly years of Akbar’s reign, the state during the 
other six-and-a-half centuries was non-secular and 
hence theocratic and therefore Akbar’s reign was 
amere chance, an aberration.” (Medieval Indian 
History and the Communal App. oach, p.29). 

Like many other hordes of invaders before them, 
the Arabs, and particularly the Turks, had also 
come to India in search of territory. They were no 
religious missionaries. Incidentally, they brought a 
highly developed culture with them and insisted on 
maintaining their cultural identity. To quote Dr, 
Mukhia again, there is no evidence, indeed, to sug- 
gest that the state engaged itself in converting the 
Hindus into Muslims on a mass level or in a fervent, 
zealous effort to propagate the faith. The only con- 
versions, or suggestions to that effect, by the state 
that we know of are conversions of politically 
important individuals or families but never at the 
mass level; and this too, strangely enough, was not 
done in the initial stages — when it would have 
made more sense, but at а much later stage of medie- 
val Indian History (Ibid, p.32). 

But because of their insistence on religious and 
cultural identity, the communalists dubbed them as 
foreign invaders symbolised by Mahmud of Ghazoi, 
the heartless iconoclast and despoiler of temples, 
The same worthy scholars conveniently forget the 
fact that an eleventh Century Hindu king of Kash- 
mir, Harsh by name, plundered temples in an 
organized manner and, according to Kalhana, author 
of the celebrated Rajatarangni, had appointed a 
special officer, devotpatamanaryaka, who was entrus- 
ted with the job of plundering them. The reason is 
not far to seek. Mahmud, like Harsh of Kashmir, 
plundered the temples for their wealth. He was 
neither a Ghazi, as suggested by some communal 
Muslims, who fought against the infidels and took 
pride in breaking idols, nor a bigot who defiled 
Hindu temples to insult them. He was nothing more 
and nothing less than a plunderer. A pure and 
simple regal pindari like any other medieval autocrat 
for whom any excuse was good enough to replenish 
the coffers. 

All this confusion is the direct outcome of a паг. 
row concept of historiorgraphy which led to a 
lamentable intellectual poverty among our historians 
who confined history to the elite and interpreted it 
“аз the interaction between great men and insti- 
tutions they created, modified ог resisted.” (Robin 
Blackburn). According to this highly elitist philos- . 
ophy of history, ordinary people and social and eco- 
nomic forces virtually play no role at all. Charles 
Kingsley, Professor of History at Cambridge, was 
very forthright in his declaration; The new science 
of little men can be no science at all; because the ave- 
rage man is not the normal man, and never yet has 


been; because the great man lsrather the normal 
man, as approaching more nearly than Мз fellows to 
the true * norma” and standard of a complete human 
character’ HWC Davis, Regius Professor at Oxford, 
was equa ly forthright: They tell us that what we 
most need to know about any civilization in the past 
is what its poorer апі. more illiterate members thou- 
ght and cid ......... Our common humanity 1s best 
studied in the most eminent examples that it has 
produced of every type of human excellence". His- 
tory to them was nothing more than chronological 
narration of important political events and military 
cdmpaigcs with a little social awareness thrown in. 

This led our historians to arbitrarily fix 1206 AD. 
as the sterting point of the so-called Muslim period 
in Indian history. Ia their opinion the fact that 
Qutbuddin Aibek assumed power as an independent 
Sultan o? India is enough to change the whole cba- 
racter o? Indian society. They are not worried by 
the fact that the change was confined to the highest 
stratum. There was no change in the social and eco- 
nomic structure. Society was still divided into high 
and low castes. Even Muslims were not free from 
these prejudices. Dr. R.P. Tripathi has related an 
interesting story about Balban: “АП important posts 
he would give only to men of high family. In this 
policy'he went to ludicrous lengths when he dismiss- 
ed at least thirty officials who were found to have 
been of pbscure or humble origin. As the prime 
minister Nizamul Mulk, had supported one of his 
nomidees of an obscure origin, on the ground of his 
expetience, ability and efficiency, he was castigated 
and an inquiry into his own descent was ordered. As 
it was found that the prime minister had descended 
from a weaver, he fell from royal estimation.” (Some 
Aspects of Muslim Adm-nistration, p. 38). 

The economic stricture also remalned unchanged. 
The jag rdari system, which is confused by some 
writers with the feudalism of Medieval Europe, 
originated during the ascendancy of the Rajputs and 
continued with slight modifications throughout the 
medieval period. The fact that during the time of 


the early-Turks it was known as gta апа the jagir- - 


dar was termed Muqta does not singnify any change 
in their power and prestige. The administration at 
Delhi left the village communities intact. The rajas 
and the zamindars, the chaudharis and the muqad- 
dams who, according to Ibn-a-Batute, were іп most 
cases Hindus, continued to rack-rent the peasantry. 
As long as they paid the land tax to the government, 
the offfzidls did not interfere in their internal affairs. 
History as a discipline aims at thorough objectivity 
and defits every effort designed to subordinate it to 
certain preconceived theories. But communal histo- 
rlans interpret the facts of history to prove their pet 
theories. Secondly, they have no idea of the totality 
of history. They confine their narrations to kings, 
militar7‘campaigns and a few glib generalization on, 
religious òr metaphysical formulations and demonst- 
rate a striking ignorance about anthropological, eco- 
nomic and sociological study of a given historical 
period. But secular historians have shown a remark- 
able awareness of soclo-economic factors. Their 
interpretations are mostly in terms of social and 
есопогіс forces which have given a corret orienta- 
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tion to history. These scholars, some of whom have 
attained international fame, are well versed in his- 
torically-oriented social sciences and have ably 
applied them to arrive at correct historical formula- 
tions. “The fundamental question in history is how 
humanity developed from the earliest tool-using 
primate to the present. This implies the discovery 
of a mechanism for both the differentiation of various 
human social groups, and the transformation of one 
kind of society into another or the failure to do во.” 
(Robin Blackburn, op. cit. p. 275) 

It is gratifying that most of our historians, barring 
a few die-hard communalists, have shaken off the 
corrupting influence of British historians of the im- 
perial era and are in line with other modern and 
progressive historians of the world. This should be 
hailed by every right-thinking person because, as 
pointed out by Bipan Chandra, it would be no 
exaggeration to suggest that a communal historical 
approach has been, and is, the main ideology of 
communalism in India. Take away that and hardly 
anything is left of the communal ideology." (Histori- 
ans of Modern India and Communalism, p. 39). Peo- 
ple expected that after Independence sanity would 
prevail and our national Government would undo 
the calculated distortions introduced by the imperia- 
lists in our history, but again in the words of Bipan 
Chandra, “The mistake was perpetuated after 1947. 
Our educational institutions, mass media, including 
the newspapers and All India Radio and the political 
parties have made no efforts to disseminite among 
the people а modern scientific understanding and 
awareness of nationalism. They have failed to spread 
a nationalism outlook. С nsequently, their formal 
appeal to nationalism against communalism leaves a 
large nunber of people cold. On the contrary, often, 
while trying to appeal to nationalism, they streng- 
then the communal outlook by being themselves 
confused in their nationalism.” (op. cit p. 44) 

Against this bleak and depressing background, a 
band of nationally motivated secular historians focus- 
sed their attention and energles on the preparation 
of socially-oriented history text-books for school 
children. In the seventies a number of books were 
prepared in which the depth and strength of the 
composite Indian culture were clearly plumbed and 
portrayed and chauvinistic assumptions of the com- 
munal historians were successfully demolished. A 
militant group of right-wing and communal ideo- 
logues led by a militant communal organisation 
kicked up a lot of dust but because of the inclement 
political climate their cavalier attempt to save Indian 
history from secular thinking was a wasted effort. 
They waited for an opportune moment to mount 
their attack on the secular historians — and it came 
in March 1977 when the Janata Government was 
formed. One of the most important and powerful 
contituents of the Janata Party is the Jana Sangh 
which is only the political wing of the RSS. An 
anonymous memorandum was submitted to the 
Prime Minister alleging а Communist conspiracy 
against "important nation-building Ministries and 
allied organisations". It was alleged that the Com- 
munists *were able to get hold of such important 
bodies as the National Council for Educational 
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© Research and Training, University of Grants боп. 
mission, the Indian Council for Historical Research, 
the Indian Institute for Advance Studies, the Indian 

Council 


Institute for Social Sciences, 


Obviously the word Communist was used as a 
blanket term for afl 


well 
tions of higher learning.” These secular 
had demolished the “hero-myths” which “proved the 
case for the two-nation 


which it was stated that the Prime Minister's atten- 
tlon had.been drawn to the contents of four books 


Indian . The reason for this undue haste is 
not far to In spite of the fact that the document 
in question was an knows that it 
was RS and was submitted an RSS 


big guns are being moved to the front lina, Br. R.C. 
Majumdar, who is the Chief Editor of Bharatiya . 
Vidya Bhavan’s 11-volume series ‘History and Cul- 
ture of the Indian people”, raiseu his pm voice 
97)" They an distorting facis Porra 
» 1977).” arc g € 
and with some motive", said he. Casti the 
young historians who have written the books men- 
tioned above, he said, ‘They have denied or ignored - 
the facts already established beyond doubt" Ho 
further said that they did not have new fa>tsto 
justify or чп the opinions expreseed by them 
and announced: “I challenge them to show any new 
facts which contradict the old and established " 
He was sick of these “horrible books" which be- 
littied the Hindus and encourged the Muslims, - 
According to him, great patriots like Rana Pratap 
and Shivaji had been denigrated on the that 
they had worked against the efforts of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb to polltically unite the ootmtry. He fur- 
ther suggests that both Rana Pratap and Shivaji һай 
fought for freedom against the Mu 
who were foreign invaders and had forcibiy 
this country. In his opinion Mahmud of Ghazai 
had not despoiled the temples simply because he.was 
interested in their wealth but “was also motivated 
by the desire to further the cause of Muslim 


religion. А x J 
Dr. Romila Thapar issued a rejoinder (Indian Ex- 
press August 30, 1977). She was lite aad 


Sanads and Parwanas” and other publications which 
list the documents from Aurangzeb’s reign recording 
endowments which he made in cash and land to 
others, This - 


. the 
approach of Dr. Majumdar and the secular histor- 
ians is that ho sees the Muslim in him as the solo 
reason for destroying temples, while other historians 
add a further aspect, that of his using the Indian loot 
to finance his power in central Asia. Can Muslims 
be termed foreign invaders who had settled down in 
India and made it their home? While replying to this 
Dr. Romila Thapar has pointed out certain lacunae 
in Dr. Majamdar’s thesis. “Опо is a (that) 
historian such as Dr. Majumdar refer to tho 
entire Mughal dynasty as "foreign invaders who 
forcibly occupied country." This із about the 
most unhistorical statement to come from a his- 


. torian. Many countries have had 


З conquerors who 

have originated in other countries but they are not 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Economics 
and 
Politics 
of 
Apartheid 
Today—1l 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


EUCATION has held the clue to the seats of 
, power. In India, in the pest, even kings bowed 
befcre the educated. It is because of this role of 
education that in all countries, at all ages, the ruling 
classes seck to prevent tbe common masses from 
g education. In India of the past, this discrim- 
was an honoured practice. Manu disfavoured 
ever the initiation of the students of different castes 
at tre same age; he wanted the brahmin children to 
be initiated earlier than the non-brahmin students. 
Kewal Motwani, a sympathetic interpreter of Manu, 
writes in his work, Manu Dharma Sastra; 


prescribe the 
caticnal institutions for al! types of students. peor 


A child of a 
of edacation in later life 


difkcont age-limits for different types. 
who himself А io шиа е mar 


"he author is Deputy Editor, Commerce, and Chief, Com- 
merzo Research Bureau, Bombay. This contribution із based 
on his presented at the Sy um on Aparthied, orga- 
versity Maharash 


nket tho Shivaji Uni А lhapor, tra, on 
Janmary 7, 1979 The tiat part of this contribution appeared in 
Ma.nstream, March 31, 1979. 
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considered 
intended for the good of tho sudra himself. His best path of 
manual work. ; 


Apartheid extended to the field of education fol- 
lows this doctrine. The non-Whites in South Africa 
cannot receive the same education as the Whites. 
Tho reasoning for separating non-White education is 
ingenius and is bound to striko a very sympathetic 
chord in the hearts of Indian educational adminis. 
trators who now scem to be busy with the same type 
of preoccupation to keep the ordinary masses off the 
field of higher education on the specious plea of 
developing an: educational pattern to suit the native 


' genius of the Ind 


AIT 
South African e Prime Minister Verwoerd's 
elaboration of the policy of segregation in the field 


of education bears extended reproduction: 
Tbe schools, said V “by blindly produc- 
on a European ... created among the 


To get the gist of Indian education policy in the 
post-Independence period from the above quotati.n, 
all that one has to do is to substitute words 


ing to education — particularly higher educat on — 
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The measures some State Governments have 
introduced for the abolition of the teaching of the 
English language in the schools without at the same 
time doing anything to redace the role of English in 
Government, business and the universities can have 
the only consequence of robbing education of its 
significance, inasmuch as without possessing the 
knowledge of English no one, however well-educated 
or otherwise he may be, will be able to occupy any 
important position in Government, business or the 
universities. Education will thus lose all its social 
significance for the vast number of students denied 
knowledge of the English language. 

The education policy followed by the White 
South African regime offers an instructive lesson. In 
South Africa, the official languages are English 
(mother-tongue of 1,119,826) ard Afrikaans (nutes 
tongue of 1,797,059). The Bantu languages (mother- 
tongue of 15,036,360) are not used asa medium in 
Government, industry, commerce or finance. But the 
Bantu education is through the mother-tongue, 
although the whites receive thelr education through 
English and Afrikaans, The result is the increasing 
isolation of the Africans and their continued sub- 
jugation by the Whites. A UNESCO study found: 


“In South Africa, the policy of apartheid has had recourse 
to the choice of the mother-tongue as the main medium of 
instruction at primary level (beyond which the vast majority of 
African children do not pursue their studies) In order to rein- 
force the linguistic, social and cultural isolation of the African 
population within the country as well as from the world at 
arge.” (See Hilda “Schools for Servitude," in 
Alex La Gama (Ed) Apartheid, Berlin, 1971; p 59) 


Here is a tragic instance of how the evil-minded 
rulers can twist the very sound principle of educatio: 
through the mother-tongue to perpetuate their 
intellectual and litical domination over the 
majority. The political leaders and State Govern- 
ments in India who are banning the teaching of 
English without first doing away with the domination 
of English in government, business and the univer- 
sities, are in fact aiding the apartheid ideals in 
practice. Truly it has been said that the path to hell 
1s often paved with good intentions! 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 1 wish to 
make it clear that I am entirely in favour of reducing 
the importance of the English language in the 
educational life of the country (India). Bnt I believe 
the banning of English from the schools must 
follow and not precede tbe banning of .the 
Eoglish language from the fleld of public administr- 
ation and business in India. Let the mother-tongue 
be made the sole language of administration, 
business and education. the banning of English 
from the schools will have some rationality. Today 
to forbid teaching of English to school students in 
India is a crime against m and an act of educ- 
ational apartheid. $ 

There is a universal tendency to use a harsher 
standard while judging others. Indians provide no 
exception. While rightly condemning the apartheid 
ia South Africa, they see nothing wrong in praising 
varaa or caste including untouchability. No doubt 
the law in India does not recognise untouchability. 


That is something good. But law and practice are 
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not the same. And, as the instances of killing of the 
harijans and the burning down of their houses bring 
home, the practice in India is far away from con- 
forming to the law. The more effective manifestation 
of the Indian prejudice is disguised by correct formal 
statements. 

The doors of the armed forces — a major employ- 
Ment source — are closed to a vast number (if not 
the majority) of Indians. An analysis of the lingu- 
istic composition of the armed forces would bring 
out the utterly sectarian and parochial nature of its 
composition. Yet any criticism of this parochialigm 
is supposed to go against national unity. Here the 
discrimination is as complete as apartheid in South 
Africa keeps off the Blacks from the mainstream of 
South African life. Such examples of utter discri- 
mination against Indians within India can be multi: 
plled ad infinitum. 

Parochialism of Central Organisations: Indians, be- 
ing more clever than the Afrikaners in South Afrita, 
formally do not subscribe to inequality; they practise 
it effectively. The greater the practice of discrimin- 
ation, the stronger the national unity seems to be- > 
come, according to this Indian practice. However, 
88 Ordinary intelligence will also lead one to under- 
stand, no real unity can ever be built upon discri- 
mination. So, in India, the forces of divisiveness aie 
on the rise. 

In the fleld of higher edocation, the University 
Grants Commission was set up twenty-five years ago 
5 1953) to promote the cause of higher education. 

ow has this so-called “national” institution gono 
about its task? Ап example will answer this question 
better than any lengthy discussion. During the 
period 1969-70 to 1975-76, of the total grants of 
Rs 165.39 crores made by the Commission, nearly 
one-third went to institutions which account for less 
than five per cent (only 4.8 per cent) of the total 
enrolment in the category, while institutions account- 
ing for more than ninety-five per cent of the total 
enrolment of students in the category had to be 
satisfied with 68 per cent of the grants. 

The UGC's policy of discrimination against the 
established universities of the country is seen in the 
fact that even in the matter of distribution of grants 
it did not follow any accepted norm. An analysis of 
grants paid in the Fourth Plan period to 71 State 
universities that existed at tho commencement of the 
Plan, shows that while 24 universities accounting for 
a lakh of students in 1973-74 received 46.3 per cent 
ofthe total grants, 47 of the universities accounting 
for 2.22 lakh students received 53.7 per cent of the 
grants. А further analysis shows that only 12 univer- 
sities accounting for 87,469 students received as 
much as 42.4 per cent of the total grants. 

The UGC bas its own reasons for pursuing such a 
policy of rank discrimination against most of the 
universities and colleges in the country as for show- 
ing utter favouritism to colleges in Delhi in the 
matter of allocation of funds. Like Thomas Jeffer- - 
son's Englishman, our bureaucrats (particularly like 
those tinged with '*Marxism'' endorsed by the ruling 
clique) will never act except on a principle. If 
nevertheless such a self-determined principle does not 
fit in with an action taken by the bureaucracy, it 
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ought not to be blamed, its job being to put up a 
principle, not to observe it in practice! The obser- 
vations by the Public Accounts Committes of the 
Lok “Sabha on partiality practised by the UGC are 
worth recalling: — — B 


o VE. ! ‘ 
“The Committee consider that it was principally wrong on 
the par: of the UGC to have appropriated Plan fonds to meet 
о? ‘the maintenance and expenditure of Delhi colleges 
during the Fourth Plan period...The Committee further 
that ogt ofa total of 44 col which were given grants for 
maintenance out of Plan funds as many as 22 colleges were 
notcovered by any ofthe reasons advanced by the Govern- 
ment fór the adoption of this practice... The Committee tako 
adyerse notide of this unusual practice...” (para 6.45 ca page 
‚ 92 of Seventy-lhtrd Report of Public Accounts Committee - 
78, New Delhi, 1978) ] 


note 


. On of the reasons advanced in favour of central- | 


ised institutions located in New Delhi is that such 
orgarisations are better able to do justice to the 
competing claims of different States and thus mjni- 
mise imbalances. The working of the UGC gives the 
lie to this propaganda. In 1975-76, out of a 
4,50& colleges in the county, not more than 326 
colleges (that is. 72 per.cent of the total) were recog- 
nised by the UGC. Even of these recognised colleges 
as many as 1,649 colleges were not eligible for 
receiving UGC development grants. During the three 
yeare ending with 1976-77 the UGC received 1,250 
applications for development grants but only 543 
received these grants. After analysing the data relat- 
ing to the distribution of grants to the various un- 
. iversities In the different States, the Public Accounts 
Committee found: · i 


e io colleges’ M Dome аа 
to co as or as 
ag DEL RM poe EE 
all disini en р for development grants were extended 
the acsistance 1975-76, in other States even one-sixth of 
the col eligible for such grants were not accommodated...” 
( 6 65 оп pp 100-101 of the 73rd Report, Public Accounts 
manittee 1977-78) ~ | i 
|. The somnabulistic approach of our committees is 
to ba seen in the fact that even after finding that the 
UGZ has failed miserably, the Public Accounts 
Committee hag urged, upon the Government to make 
‘the Commission stronger. (Para 12. 13, Ibid), 
A»artheid Offends Science: Apartheid has no scien- 
tific basis. Itis now generally admitted that the 
concept of racial purity has little meaning (see E.J.B. 
‘Roa and Associates, Colour and Citizenship, А Re- 


port on British -Race Relations; Institute of Race . 


Relations. amd Oxford University Press, London, 
1969; p 36). E.J.B. Rose and Associates in their 
report on British race relations write: 


press, was unable to pick out his assailants in an identification 
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parade because ‘they all looked alike’. The fact that people 
‘look alfke’ to us.may say more about what we are to 
than about what people really look like." Colour and Citizen- 
ship; p 37) : 


There is no sure means to measure the genetic 
aptitude for learning. It is impossible to isolate the 
inherited aptitude of a person from his acquired ap- 
titude in any intelligence test. Rose and Associates 
refer to tests in the USA which showed: 


«there were marked differences in the results of intelligence 
tests for White and Negro children in the Deep South, where 
there were separate schools and where much Jess has been spent 
on Negro schools than on White. But the differences between 
Negro children in the Deep South and Negro children in the 
North were equally marked, and where in the Nortbern cities 
conditions egro and White were much nearer being 
qa children in state schools showed a much reduc- 

average racial асац that difference directly related . 


. Apartheld ad World Opinion 


Apartheid is а crime against humanity under the 
International Convention on the Elimination of АП 
Forms of Racial Discrimination which has been in 
force since July 18, 1976. Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion enjoins upon all states parties to condemn racial 
discrimination and undertake to pursue by all appro- 
‘priate means and without delay a policy of eliminat- 
ng racial discrimination in all its forms. Under 
Article 3, tho states jes “particularly condemn 
racial segregation and apartheid and undertake to 
prevent, prohibit and eradicate, in territories under 
their jurisdiction, all practices of this nature". 

South Africa's racial policy and’ apartheid have 
been condemned repeatedly by the United Nations 
Genetal Assembly. Indeed, right in 1946 the United 
Nations had passed a resolution by 44 votes to none, 
with 14 abstentions, criticising South Africa’s treat- 
ment of Indians, In 1952 the UN condemned apar- 
theid. By 1963. twenty-seven General Assembly 
resolutions and two Security Council resolutions had 
been passed condemning apartheid. 

More recently, on December 13, 1976, the General 
Amby adopted as many as five resolutions on 

ination of all ferms of racial discrimination. It 
condemned the denial of the right to self-determin- 
ation, the inhumane and odius ошоп of aper- 
theid and racial discrimination other intolerable 
conditions in South Africa. 

In the resolution approved 113 states апа 
opposed i ру Israel, with 14 abstentions, the 
Assembly ` upon all states to provide full sup- 
port and assistance to the victims of apartheid and 
racial discrimination and liberation movements; to 
cease emigration to South Africa; to ensure the 
release of prisoners in South Africa and those det- 
ained for opposition to apartheid; to sign and ratify ` 
the international convention on Elimination of A 
Forms of Racial Discrimination arid on 


the Su 
` sion and Punishment, of the Crime of Apartheid, 


and all relevant instruments. The Assembly said 
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that it was legitimate for tbe people to 


m racism, racial 


Assembly called upon the Security Council to meet 
urgently and impose comprehensive sanctions 
South Africa, 

Apartheid and Human Rights : Apartheid 
the worst form of violation of human ri 
militates the United Nations Convention 
Human ts. The United Nations has always 
concerned with the question of human rights. 
of the four objectives of the United Nations, as 
out in Article 1 of the Charter of the United Na 
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rights and fundamental freedoms". > 
- The Commission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations has been in formulating measures 
human rights from its very 
first meeting in 1947. The Universal Declaration of 


Human Ri of 1948 was a major land-mark in the 
fight for recognition of human rights in the 
world. In 1952, the United Nations General Assem- 
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right to m from hunge, to an 
standard of living, to just conditions of work, and 


to health and education. 
ow e rights 


uman 
two 


Ёш 


trading partners of South as 
Table 2. 


айу and height not t be e desea 

ght not to be ived . of 

елат The шоло Civil ам 
owever, affirms right of 

child to acquire a nationality. ad 

On the other hand, the covenants 


recognise some 
rights not contained in the Declaration the moet 


culture, to profess and practise their own religion or 
to use their own language. 

Sanctions agatnst South Africa: The United Nations 
December 21 кА. барга the ity 
, , upon 
Council to meet urgently atid im Sensit 
sanctions on Soutli Africa, ch are the countries 


USA, Japan and West Germany are the 


Table 
SOUTH AFRICA'S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
IN 1962 and 1972 








(Millions of rand?) ` 

bai wt fold) 

wn 0689г 
UK 303 590 288 531 
West Germany 102 43 . 43 132 
Franco 21 99 ‚ 31 57 
Italy 28 94 44 71 
ра 24 62 25 56 
Luxembourg 12 35 38 81 

Rhodesia and 
rest of Africa 70 152 133 305 
Canada 24 41 10 з 
USA 166 466 86 147 
арп. 41 267 72 259 
East and 

rest of Asia 94 : 240 21 19 
Australia 14 71 8 16 


also members of the Security Council without 
whose concurrence no resolution by the 
Security Council can become effective, 


A mere sanction, if effective, would only mean a 
further worsening of the conditions of living of the 
Black 2opulation of South Africa, since it is a well- 
knowr fact that an economic depression in a country 
hits the lower income groups first and the hardest. 
Sanctions can be effective in countering apartheid 
only if they are backed by diplomatic and political 
pressure on the South African racist regime to see 
reasor within a given period. { 

Polgical Power апа Well-being: 'The well-being of а 
people is directly related to the degree of political 
powerit wields. Dependent people everywhere has 
to suffer. Since most of the countries of Africa were 
under colonial domination of the Whites until 
recent.y, the Africans suffered in all respects. 

Now that Africans bave got back political power 
in шалу states their condition is ae ee 
more active role of the Negro in US politics has also 
helped the Africans. It was not earlier than in the 
early seventies that the White world of Europe 


the States forced the Polaroid Company, for instance, to pay 
South Africa and to reduce its 


In 
arts and but, when the dHturbing 
соп i operating In h ama wero 
‘ic! огоі, a parliamentary years 
) on, drew up a code of practice for United Kingdom 


firms in South Africa." (South Africa; op. cit., pp 403-404) 
True, the code was not followed much, but the 


' status of the Black became a matter for active con- 


sideration even within South Africa and induced 
Afrikaner intellectuals also to question the inferior 
situation of the non-Whites. ; 


“А variety of interests, organisations and liberal individuals 
warned of catastrophe unless the White-Black 
was closed. students at the Englah univers 
critical of attitudes and 
and some staged 


ye more 
policies than for long past, demons- 


' trations. There was а remarkable revival unofficial, but 


overt, and discussions cordial Whites and 
conciliatory {они ELM Homelands’: 
leaders, such as not taken p 


Richard Rolfe writes in The Asian Wall Street 


Journal of November 16, 1978: 


rel "between US com- 
operatng in Africa and their Black employees on 
and in. the US 


Violent Struggle Inevitable : The first condition for 
the end of apartheid in South Africa is the end of 
the rule by the White minority. There is no indi- 
cation that the Whites are in any way inclined to 
share power with the Blacks, let alone hand over 


and North America awoke to the grave problems of фо 


inequality and oppression in South Africa, шош 
the problem had existed far longer than that. 
reasom for this awakening was not far to seek the 
growing politica] power of the Negroin African 
countries and the USA. Edward S. Munger notes 
that while in 1955 the then South African White 
Prime Minister Malan was completely hostile to the 
of Ghana and was contemptuosly 
ignorant of the geographical location of Ghana, only 
sii years later Malan’s widow was anxious to 
convey her eagerness to understand the development 
of tke African countries. S. Munger, 
ism. Oxford, 1967; 


to the genuineness of the stand of the Blacks in 
Soutk Africa is vividly described by Freda Troup: 


‘When the public in the United States and Britain suddenly 
became awekened to the of these facts of Black 


labour. so often сеа 
concen, а о rumpus wes created. Black power in 
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power. The outlook is thus grim for the Africans in 


-‘South Africa, who have been left to fight one of the 
-most heavily armed governments in the world. ~ 


The use of passive resistance evolved by Mahatma. 
Gandhi was of no practical use to the Africans be- 
cause, in Africa, the British public conscience was 
not the deciding factor..“‘It was not there. The White 
settlers and the colons did not have this British con- 
i ‘White supremacy’ 


African Nationalism, London, 1968; p 109) 
Inevitably the African nationalist móvement in 
White-ruled Africa has sought violent channels to 
seck its goal of equality and dignity of man and free- 
dom. Explaining the African stand, Ndabaningi 


“Whenever and wherever are engaged in & power 
the they resort to are only determined by 
how much effect never by: how 

t are such methods? nationalists did not 


"In some respects", writes 


i in the world” (Inside Africa, 
[gem 1955; pp 619-20 quoted in Sithole op. cit.; 
pp 135- In Rhodesia also а white minority re- 


спе MM nposed itself on the Black majority in 
of rule of law. 


Without forcibly overthrowing the minority White 
there can be no hope for the end of apar- 

theid. In both South Africa and Rhodesia the local 
African notionalists require the support of demo- 
crats everywhere in the world since the racist mino- 
rity in these two countries also derives support from 
outside. The Indians have a clear duty to play their 


The Indians' support to the fight against apartheid 
tous e стае QM m Io uch if 
within India itself, bias P оеро in оше 
wealth, education i. social situa 

fore, the best way of fighting паара in the oli 


PAI 





` 


т оос Pope, юа for equality and 


against dominat{ 
this battle is won, there will be no basis for apartheid 
to survive. (Concluded) O 
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Police Excesses in Andhra Village 


In the village of Panditapuram 


District іп Andhra Pradesh two 


of Khammam 
persons died in police firing on Jamilary 31, 1979. The Civil Liberties Committee 


of Warangal ap 


ted a Fact-finding Committee with members drawn from 


erent walks of life..The committee was entrusted with the task of studying the 
circumstances that led to firing and the subsequent developments. The report of 
the committee is published here. 


Fact-finding Committee arrived at Khammam 

or March 11 and visited Panditapuram and 

Ko 1 villages the same day, and met a cross- 

section of the people — the patwari, the patel and 

the big landlord of Panditapuram village and several 

On March 12, the committee interviewed 

the District Collector, the Superintendent of Police 

and the local MLA, The committee also visited the 

spot here the firing took place and tbe tank which 
has bean the source of tension and controversy. 


' Musfims and Erukalas. 

The total land in the village is 5,700 acres, of 
which an extent of about 1,000 acres has minor 
irrigation sources. The entire land is owned by 280 
pattedars who predominantly belong to the upper 

— Kamma, Vyshya and Brahmin. There are 

of small pieces of land among Vada- 
uds, Lambadas and a few Harijans. The rest 
of the people are landiess and depend solely on their 
labour. Agriculture is almost the only source of 
emp-oyment, 

Аз there are no permanent sources of water, the 
villagers d on tanks not only for irrigation 
but even for domestic purposes such as washing 
clothes. The cattle are also dependent on tanks for 
their sustenance. : 

Tae main landlord, Mallaiah, owns а consider- 
able area, When the patwari was asked how many 
acres of land Mallaiah possesses, he evaded the 
qun ери TE ead ga courts and 

revenue records declare that his total land is 
below the ceiling’! 

Ta addition to owning a large acreage of land, the 
landlord is algo а money-lender. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that he charges exorbitant rates of 
interest. One of His typical throws light 
on this aspect. For 10 bags of grain he lends at the 
time of transplantation, he collects 15 bags at the 
tims of harvest. This is known as Nagu in Telangana 


castes 
also 
таз t 
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region of Andhra Pradesh (6 months) For bigger 
amounts in cash he charges 24 per cent interest per 
annum, and 60 per cent for smaller amounts. It is 
reported that sometimes the interest rate is as high 
as 110 per cent. When one of the young villagers 
objected to these exorbitant rates, it is reported that 
the landlord remar “Му grand-father was charg- 
ing this rate, and my father who continued it advised 


capital. Added to all this, his control over Konda 
Reddy tank Shikam land (land which is fit for cultiv- 
ation when water is exhausted in the tank) has also 
been a constant source of irritation and tension. 
Konda Reddy tank is big. The 
this tank is 102 acres, of which 20 dry 
82 acres are wet. This із in addition to 62.20 acres 
the 


1 
3 


of Shikam land under this tank. 
In the 1930s the Shikam land was under 


land is under the control of the Government. This 
land was taken over by the Government from Goda- 
vari Muthayya аз а resnit of the local ple's 
struggle 10 years back. But in tho case of Konda 
Reddy tank the unusual situation of a landlord being 
the owner exists. 

The position of the tank is such that the area of 
102 acres cultivated under it belongs to small land- 
holders. Therefore, the landlord has no claim over 
the tank during the rainy season. Even now the tank- 
bund belongs to the Government. The tank has been 
a matter of frequent controversy for a long time. 
The MLA, Buggarapu Seetharamaiah, who hails 
from this village, said he had been witnessing this 
controversy from his childhood. The villagers have 
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been pleading with the landlord that he should not 
let off the leftover water summer as it incon. 
i letting off of water 


In continuation of this undesirable practice, last 
year also water was let off in November in spite of 
the-people's representations: This time too it not опу 


brought: to the notice of the Government by the 
ee the authorities paid no attention. 
The villagers, 


the Ryotu Kooli Sangam that unless their resentment 
was expressed effectively the landlord would cont- 
inue to indulge in the same act causing inconvenience 
to all the villagers, The Ryotu Kooli Sangam was 
formed under the leadership of Raghavaiah. They 
could secure higher wages for themselves daring the 
trans tion апа к ын of Kharif crop. 

This year the landlord cultivated blackgram on 40 


acres of Shikam land which was ready in January. 
On January 29 the Ryotu Kooli ed decided that 
they would express their resentment by not allowin. 


the landlord to enjoy the harvest so that he 

‘learn a lesson’ and would not jeopardise public 

ginis As a part of implementing this decision, 
the labourers took away a part of the harvest. 
шешшш шша ошрыш е шы with the 


к Sade EEE ЕИ 
persons, Соја Bhasker Rao and Dodda Susheela, 
a widow. This created a sense of fear in the village 
асо t a alecpless night outside the village. 

they decided to make a representation to the 
us pr dne for the release of Bhaskar Rao and 
Susheela. A large number of villagers, Ксы: 
tly agricultural labourers including old men and wo- 
men and boys and girls, gathered under a tree out- 
side the village and took out а b peine in 
роса зак They raised slogans for 
lease of the two arrested persons and withdrawal of 
the police camp from the village.. 

The procession was organised in suclra way that 
about 100 women labourers were at the head of the 
procession and six old ladies, including Kappala 
Suramma, Kunchalapu Bhadramma and Shantamma 
who were to negotiate with the police, were in the 
forefront. Mothers with young babies were also’ in 
the procession. This shows that they had no ран 
either to resort to violence or to attack anybody. 
They only meant to demand tho release of unlawfully 
arrested 


persons, 
Lathi charge on the procession was ordered by the 


Sub-Inspector of Police. When the DSP with a 
fresh police contingent arrived, confusion was pre- 
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people partici- 


ў pating in the procession, on sding the iuj injured per- 


helter-skelter. Nobody noticed 
"s орана the DSP. Only 
Мар сы уар of the Kamma families refusin 


-give shelter to the fleeing processionists der ke 


stated clearly by most eye-witnesses. The DSP was 


sustaining 
the DSP as he was away from How- 


Khammam. 
„ever, the SP of Каша showed photographs of 


the injured DSP. The committee could вес that the 
DSP had multiple injuries including а head 

At what point of time firing was ordered, no 
could tell, but the version of the villagers was that 
the lathi charge was followed by firing in quick suc- 
cession. This caused the death of Kunchapa  Naga- 
laxmi, а -old woman, and Vati Lalaiah, a 


was trying to pacify them, they operas 
Although the committeo was not able to 
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Nagalaxmi, cye-witnesses sai 

running she fell into a ditch a and when 
ting upa bullet passed through the left 
coming out of the right side. It was in 
chaotic situation that the DSP received multiple 
injuries. In the case of Challa Laxamaiah, a 12-year- . 
old boy, the bullet hit him near the elbow of his 
left han 


was clear violation of the legal provision which per- 
mits firing only below the waist. 


callously. In the case of Nagalaxmi, the body was 
lying in the street for about 19 hours, from 2.30 p.m. 
to 9 a.m. the next day. After the post-mortem the 
police threw the body at the spot where she had 
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been shot instead of handing it over to the relatives. 
' When 3er relatives completed the funeral her son- 
in-law was arrested for having conducted the 
funera. 


Lalalah was admitted to hospital where he died. 
His тіге and parents came to know of his death only 
the next day..In the case of Laxmaiah (12) he ч 
admitted in hospital but when be was discharged, he 

to reach the on his own. After his return 

the village he was kept in police custody for two 
dive Зе was directed to report at the police camp 
every morning. 

The subsequent developments deserve detailed 
discussion. The APSP Police (Battalion II, Kur- 
поо!) Et loose repression in different forms, The 
people reported that after the landlord had lodged 
the complant, a huge contingent of police arrived 
and reaorted to several undesirable activities, which 
are described below: 


1. Rape and molestation of women 


À c£se of rape was reported to the committee. The 
parents of this woman narrated the story. The woman 
broke down. It is reported that on February 1 the 
woman was under detention in the Panchayat Office 
of the village which was used as police camp. 
During the night some constables slept and a few 
others went into the village. There were two cons- 
tables in the Panchayat Office who best her and 
raped aer. Two other cases of rape were reported 
to the committee. The committee tried to meet the 
two women concerned but could not do so asthey 
were not available in the village. 

Twc other instances of harassment of women were 
brought to the notico of the committee. In one case, 
` when a woman went to offer fodder to the cattle of 


gating Seetha, a 15-year-old girl, about the where- 
aboute of her husband, oonstables started dragging 
her. When her father-in-law, Deshagari Biksham, 
intervened, he was beaten up and sustained a fracture 
in the right hand. 


2. Illezal detentions 


The police kept several persons under illegal cus-- 


tody for several days. A fow instances are cited here: 
Krishna Murthy, a compounder, was kept for 17 
days, Dodda Susheela for 13 days, Nalamasa 
Komariah for 7 days and Darawat Mallu for 5 days. 
Dodda Ranganna and Dodda Venkanna were kept 
for nine days, and earlier their father was in custody 
until these were arrested. 

Inhuman treatment by the police of those kept in 
custody were reported. Two young boys, 10-year-old 
Gaglo-hu Meghya and 8-year-old Bhanotu Lakku, 
were detained for five days. They were beaten up 
. for four days and on the fifth day they were given 
the ‘сет treatment’— on the charge that they sang 
songs. Meghya narrated this incident. ] 


3. Pkysical assault and arrests 
In the villages of Panditapuram and Kothalingal 
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86 persona; including 11 women, were arrested, In 
the case of Kothalingal, all the 24 persons were arr- 
ested on the basis of information furnished by the 
police patel. The MLA of the area told the commit- 
tee that in Panditapuram a local Janata leader got 
seven innocent Congress (I) workers arrested for 
personal reasons. Three mothers whose children are 
dependent on breast-feeding were separated from 
their children. Another instance of a couple being 
in jail and their 2-year-old baby being left outside, 
and ofa 60-year-old woman, Shantamma, being in 
custody for more than 40 days came to the notice of 
the committee, Very old men and women, told the 
committee that their sons and ns who are in- 
nocent were arrested. In fact committee found 
that almost every family in the village had а sad ac- 
count. 

The case of Dodda Susheela who was arrested at 


to the police station during ni 
instructions the police ind in the same practices 
that were in vogue in pre-Rameezabee case days. 


4. Harrassment of villagers 


Cases of the police compelling some of the villag- 
ers to supply them toddy and chicken were 
to the committee. Beating up of the parents 
relatives of those who ran away from the village out 
of fear was the most common complaint. 

An instance of an entire family — that of Ragha- 
vaihh — fleeing the village came to the notice of the 
committee. As there was nobody present in the 
house for a long time, it looked abandoned and 


i 


Е 


cattle moved about unfed and uncared for. 


The police insisted that villagers should return 
from work by 8 p.m. Many villagers, particulaily 


This direction put them to & lot of difficulty. 

The committee is of opinion that the police resor- 
Ted ое aha, esto a dur Poy 
because they were convinced that the villagers deser 
ved it but largely because they suspected that such 
protests and demands from agricultural labour might 
spread to neighbouring villages. The Superinten- 
dent of Police did express such fears to the commit- 
tee. 


The village of Panditapuram now bears a pathetic 
look. There is Pape ee fear among the poor 
ple in the village. large number of innocent 


specific complaint by the patwari, no action was ini- 
tiated by the administrative machinery. But a single 
complaint by the landlord was taken so seriously 
that they pressed а huge police force into action 
immediately. 

Unless educated and enlightened people иш 
timely pressure on the Government to stop 
heinous attacks on the poor and powerless rural poo- 
ple, the fundamental rights and liberties guaranteed 
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under the Constitution will be rendered meaningless.- 

After making all possible attempts to gather and 
analyse the facts in the of Panditapuram, the 
committee recommends the following measures: 

1. The Government should order a judicial en- 
quiry so that the truth can be established. 

2. All cases foisted against various persons 
should be withdrawn and all innocent persons who 
ееп aerated ad Do еш 

3. The police camp should be lifted immediately 
from Papditapuram: 

4. Konda Reddy tank Shik&m land must be 
taken over by the Government and given to the Jand- 
less labourers i 


5.' Officers who are fognd guility should be punk 


. 6. Ee gee ушен should pe iade do the 
families of the deceased. 


The Fact-finding Committee consisted of Dr. G. 
Shankara- 


Haragopal, Reader in Kakatia University, 


iah, President, ү. Town Committee of the 
Janata Party (advocate), B.L. Narasimha Rao, Staff 
Reporter, Andhra Jyothi, N. Venugopal Rao. Ento- 
mologist, Agricultural Research on, E.L. Nara- 
simhaiah, a writer, and S. Jeewan Kumar, member, 
Warangal Civil Liberties Committee. In addition, 
Ranganath and Vithal Rao, both conveners of the 
State-level Civil Liberties Committee, also went to 
the spot. The report was submitted to the President, 
Warangal Civil Liberties Committee, on Ma-ch 23, 


1979. D] 





PREJUDICING THE TIGER'S PRIDE (Continued from page 14) 


The nilgai died without recovering consciousness. 
We have already referred to Seidensticker's efforts 
at immobilisation. What has 


^", the amount having 
to India’s account as a donation? с 
Expert purveyors of obnoxious propaganda 
distorted perspectives have been to India in the per- 
sons of Mary Memory (USA), Monica Dickens and 
Rawle Knox (UK), and others. Anti-Indian pro- 
paganda had boomed with them when they were 
accorded ample news-space for the muck dished out 
by way of canards India and Indians to the 
exclusion of rejoinders that conclusively proved their 
downright falsehoods. 
As our mountaineers skied down the snow-covered 
peak of Trisul, a world record, the West Germans 
: claimed they had done it before: a claim that was 
proved to be false. Fhe tremendously publicised 
on, “Ocean to Sky’’, undertaken to 
fizzled out 


been charged 


ing to follow the tenets of oe a ар 
living propagated by Sri Chaitanya have 

fully reported along with their vulgar, ostentatious 
living. The late Jomo Kenyatta had once remarked: 
““When the missionaries arrived, the Africans had the 


When we 

the land and we had the Bible". 

big farming disaster when Austra- 

lian hops, shipped here in 1974 by Hoechst, were 
ain being infested with nematodes 


us. to pray wi 


seeds), PL-480 wheat (containing poisonous parthe- 
nium), oto., we were not so fortunate and hac suffer- 
ed on account of our trust in the West's 


ош. 
we must guard against is their stealthy 
through the backdoor to sabotage Indian enterprise 


. which is as good as if not better than American nec- 


exploiters. Every proposal -must be 
thoroughly evaluated for- experience, and 


The Montreal Gazette (1976), where he had rightly 


. said: “It is pitiable to see the treatment. of India in 


Western Press, when compared to the encamiums 
lavished upon, for example, China...onc might say 
that China has а marvellous press and India has а 
rotten press and that for any decent person, this is a 


' rotten shame", This is a fact that is undeniable and 


is the sentiment of every Indian who takes pride in 


- his nationality. The time is well pest for us to accept 
.prima facie all foreigners and for this the» have 


themselves to blame, having abused the trust that 
had once been misplaced in them. And foreign do- 
nations, in many casee, are tools for accomplishing 
foreign policy objectives. | ] 
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AMIN'S FALL: NEW PHASE IN PAN-AFRICANISM? (Continued from page 10) 


This enunciation of a doctrine of rights will have 
implications far beyond the borders of Uganda. For, 
it means the assertion of the African peoples’ 


ue shape their destiny on the majority principle , 
whi 


had at one time brought them political power 
from the hands of the oolonialists. This is also the 

iple for which Africans are fighting the racist 
minorit”, regimes in Southern Africa. 

In some ways, Nyerere's action has thus invoked 
— though unwittingly — Kwame Nkrumah's pan- 
Africanist vision. What did this vision denote? In 
Nkrumeh's own words, it involved the right of 
African peoples to reconstruct their societies on the 
basis о? continental unity and total liberation. 
Nkrumeh had warned that unless this course was 
taken, the. African states may fall a prey to neo- 
colonialism with the new governments acting as 
agents of foreign powers. His warning came true 
when tke military ousted the nationalists in many 

- countries and set up regimes which had proved con- 
servative in essence, repressive in method, and easily 
pliable 20 foreign donors. Nkrumah had this kind 
ofregime in mind when he called on fellow Africans 
to fight neo-colonial elements in their respective 
countries. "m 

Undo.btably, this doctrine of the right to throw 
out dictatorships will oome into conflict with the 
OAU Charter which forbids interference in the 
internal affairs of any member nation. Jf, therefore, 
Nyerere's doctrine catches on with Amin's fall, 
would it not induce drastic change in the structure of 


OAU itself? 

On reflection I find three stages in Africa's post- ` 
independence develo t: first, the nationalist era 
when Africans, fresh from colonial. rule, applied 
themselves to the task of giving socio-economic 
content to their political independence. This appli- 
cation itself set in motion several contradictory 
forces which led to the second stage, namely, the 
entry of soldiers into politics. In general, Africa's 
rulers in uniform attempted to establish themselves 
as a privileged group, tied up with the interests of 
one foreign power or another, and employing bayo- 
nets to terrorise their subjects. This phase now seems 
to be giving way toa third one in which popular- 
democratic forces may reassert themselves on lines 


exercise their democratic rights and to help each 
other in times of crisis. This is what exactly,we are 
witnesaing in conflict ridden Uganda.[] 


a A PAD OU MRE DRADER TERRASSA RR КЫНОО ba tag EE LE 
IX ASIAN GAMES, NEW DELHI-1982 
"EMBLEM AND MASCOT | 


Artists’ participation is invited for designing an Emblem and 
a Mascot for the IX Asian Games to be held in New Delhi in 1982. 
A prize of Rs. 10,000 will be given for the finally selected designs 
. Which the Organising Committee will be free to use as where and how 
itlikes. The Organising Committee will have the sole copyright over 
the accepted designs. Allthe designs must be submitted by 31st July, 


1979. For further details write to:- 


National Dairy Research asitie 


(Indian Council of Agricultural Réscateb) 


N 





Karnal (Haryana)-132001 


Advertisement No.1/79-E.TI(Tech). 


aep are invited for the following posts at the Nation- 
Research Institute, Karnal (Haryana):— 


1. Ове Technictan-4 (Press' & Editoria) 
(Publication) — Rs, 550-25-750- EB-30-900-UN-reserv ed. 


Essentia! Qealifications: (1) Three-year Diploma or a 
bone Agriculture/Indian Dairy 
oma. 


UD eres ренке in publication of scientific 
сал ИЧИНЕ Diploma or Degree in Journalism. 


2. Two Techniclan-4 (Workshop) (Pam, Popian с : 
Rs. 550-25-750-EB-30-900. Опе ien: Castes 


and tho Other for Scheduled Tribes 
Esentia) Qualification: (1) Threo year 
Automobile 


Two Techniclan-II-3 (Workshop) (Demonstrator caue 
425:13 500. E 15560-20700. reserved for d 
‘Castes and the other for Scheduled lod Tribes Candidates. 


prone gerer ‚шш Ert yoar Diplan or degree 


OPERE for Diploma holders or 
Diploma in tbe trade with five years’ 
experience in tho field. 


4. Two Technician-I uiridi y" Technician) Verifier and 
300-ЕВ-8-340-10-380-ЕВ- 
reserved 


Es ential Qualifications: (I) Matriculate with atleast One 
Year's Certificate in the relevant Геге кун К 
ing оп Sorter/Reproducing Punch. 

OR 


Машещиегени > усиз сїр Di working in tho res- 


pective field as mentioned above. 
Deae t ex ean fi 


Reserved fur e toes cedem UN 


| Ожаййсайоп; At least one year’s Trade Certificate 


in Turner Course from anv recognised Institution. Desirable 
fication: (I) Higher Cortificates/Diploma in the trade. 

) Two years in the operation of lathe, Shoping 
in fabrication or Percision metal parts, 

6. -I echniclan) — Rs. 260-8- 
300-380-EB-10-430. Reserved for Scheduled Т. Candidates. 


Matriculate with 5 years" of working in the res- 
А ploma in the relevant field as 


7. мелш ctt LAS pr Rs. 260-430. 
Reserved for Scheduled Tribes. Essential Q n: Matri- 
calato with ono year's Labomtory Technician Certificato from 
a recognised Institution. ` 

OR 


Matriculate with 5 years’ experience’ іц a laboratory in a 
recognised Institution. 
OR 
Intermediate Sclence or Equivalent. 


8. One Senlor Seir, d prd Rs. 550-25-750-EB-30-900, 
Reserved for Scheduled candidates. 


9. One Stenographer: Rs. 425-15-500-ЕВ-15-560-20:700. 
Reserved for Soheduled Tribes candidates. 
Essent.al Qualification for post at (>L. No. 8 & 9) 


(I) Matriculate or equivalent. | 
: (II) Speed in Short-hand @ 120 words per minute, 
(III) Speed in Typing @ 40 words per minute, 


Maxim: m Limit: 18-25 years as on 1.1.1979. rela- 
xation shall allowed to Scheduled Castes and uled 
candidates as per rules framed: and instructions issued 


Karnal-132001 ). Request for application 
forms should specify advertisement , name of 
and number and wre pa by a к 

mx 1 size). Sepa- 
rate a required for each post. кке pk 
duly completed in all respects should reach the Administrative 
Officer (Admn.) National Karnal- 

132001 , зо as to reach on or before 28.5.79. The 
candidates арр! for Item No. 1 and 2 should also send a 
Postal Order for Rs. 8/- (Rs 2 for SC. ST. candidate) payable 
to the *L.C.A.R. Unit: N.D.R.L, Karnal’. No Postal Order 
is required for the remaining posts. 

Candidates called for interview in respect mentioned 
at Item No. 1 and 2 & also candidates to Scheduled 
nen Nord and Pt apo алдыма ek ata rate corres- 
ponding to the amount of single 2nd return rallway fare 
or the actual towards n is 


Applicants already in service’ should apply through their 
present employer. я 


} 
DAVP 824 
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PAK NUCLEAR INTENTIONS AND INDIA (Continued from page 6) 


The correspondence Desai is 
having vith Zia must be evaluat- 
ed against this background of 
Pakistar's technological weak- 
nesses in the nuclear field; her 
intentions of acquiring a military 
nuclear capability are, of course, 
Clear. Could she receive clandes- 
tine assistance in this regard? 
Three possibilities require discus- 
sion hese. 

First, there are reports of 
Libyan support to the Pakistani 
effort. If true, this support could 
only be financial, ‘since Libya has 
no technological capabilities, des- 
pite certain ambitions in the 
nuckar sphere. It might be re- 
collected that, some years bac 
Major Jalloud had inquired from 
Chou Fr-lai whether China would 
sell a п clear weapon to Libya! 

Second, Pakistan is believed to 
have the option to get highly 
enriched uranium on the black 
market This line of . argument- 
ation reasons that  fissionable 
materiel, in sizable quantities, is 
unaccountable in the United 
States. . Israel has reportedly 
acquired some weapons-grade 
uranium — socould Pakistan. A 
link between Libyan finances, 
black-market ы pete and Pakis- 
tan's bilities, is 
exi са а But ist a possib- 
ility that can be taken seriously? 

Third, China reportedly offered 
a reprocessing plant to Pakistan 
in June last year, during Vice- 
Premier Keng Piao's visit to 
Islamabad. Exchanges of scienti- 
fic delegations, including nuclear 
scientists, take place каш 
between the two countries. It 
extrerrely unlikely, however, e 
China would extend military 
nuclear cooperation to Pakistan, 
because acquisition of weapons 
capability by that country would 
reduce Pakistan's dépendence 
upon Thina, and encourage pres- 
sures "within India to embark up- 
on a nilitary nuclear programme: 
neither development could suit 


recently that a British firm, Emer- 
son Electrical Industrial Controls, 
supplied Pakistan with $ 1.25 
million worth of control equip- 
ment. Ostensibly for use in a 
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textile plant, the equipment is 
` described as “frequency chang- 
ers”, which can also find use in 
gas cenrtifuge uranium enrichment 
plants: production of weapons- 
grade uranium offers an alter- 
native path to the bomb. 
Interestingly, an article in the 
Pakistan Economist (October 
21, 1978) highlighted defects 
in Pakistan’s nuclear programme, 
particularly Bhutto’s over-reliance 
on plutonium re as the 
preferred technological route to 
nuclear. weaponry. It added: 
“The only feasible alternative is 
the relatively unsafeguarded ura- 
nium route. Global spread of 
uranium enrichment technologies 
makes it preferable to use ura- 
nium instead of plutonium as it 
is easier to handle and offers 
gteater design flexibility for 
nuclear explosives.” An official of 
the Pak Government reportedly 
stated, around this period, that 
Pakistan would be “over the 
hump" in about three years. Апа 
the United States has recently 
cut off economic aid to Pakistan, 


because it is cns to establish an 
enrichment f. 

It is true enough that uranium 
is technolo y superior to 
plutonium, it 
reaching ultimate thermo-nuclear 
capability with ter case. How- 
ever, on and cen- 


trifuge processes of uranium 
enrichment .available, at present, 
utilise, highly sophisticated tech- 
nology; besides, they are very 
costly and power-intensive pro~ 
cesses. Hence the search for 
cheaper and simpler techniques 


„Шке laser enrichment. The five 


nuclear weapons powers have 
elght uranium enrichment facili- 
ties between them, two plants are 
a-building ia Western Burope by 
multi-national consortia, and 
South Africa has а pilot plant 
whose establishment was clan- 
destinely assisted by West Ger- 
many. Could Pakistan develop a 
uranium enrichment facility 


| through indigenous efforts in its 


present technological state? 

A categorical answer to this 
question would be imprudent; 
but the balance of evidence would 
suggest that Pakistan 18 nowhere 
near acquiring an enrichment 


capability. In these circumstan- 
ces, India's expressions of con- 
cern at Pakistan's actions could 
be intended as a signal to convey 
that India might revise its policy 
of using nucleat energy for peace- 
ful purposes, should Pakistan 
continue its search for a nuclear 
explosive capability. Could all 
these developments — supply of 
“frequency changers”, articles 
and statements in Pakistan, exp- 
ressions of concern in the western 
bloc, economic aid cut-off by the 
United States and related activi- ' 
ties be an elaborate charade to 


. tedly, this possibility is far-fotch- 


ed. We must assume, conse 
quently, that Pakistan is 
independently determined upon 
acquiring either uranium enrich- 
ment or plutonium reprocessing 
capability to strive for military 
capabilities. H 
Assuming, therefore, that 
Pakistan’s nuclear intentions are 
clear and, perhaps, unlikely to be 
deflected by expressions of con- 
cern, is the present nuclear 
policy followed by India realis- 
tic? A state of confusion obtains 
permissible and  impermissible 
nuclear detonations, alternative 
measure to keep Tarapur opera- 
ting after enriched uranium 
supplies from the United States 
finally cease, and use of Soviet 
heavy water for the E cen 
Atomic Power Piant. neas 
also, for instance, the proposed 
establishment of an international 
scientist's panel to examine the 
question of safeguards on atomic 
energy facilities: the idea seems 
to have bəsi abandoned even 
before the panel came into exis- 
tence. This confusion at policy- 
making levels cannot but 
demoralise Indian nuclear scien- 
tists/technologists, adversely 
affecting, ‘thereby, the atomic, 
energy programme. Those effects 
might be unintended. Given the 
external security dimensions of 
the nuclear issue, however, a 
greater clarity їп thinking seems 
urgently required, if some cohe- 
renoe in nuclear policies апа 
са actions 1s to be achiev- 
. Ll 
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NORTHERN 


. RAILWAY 


TIME TABLE NOTICE 


The salient features of the Northern Railway Time Table 
which comes into force from Ist April 1979, are as under:- 
New Trains 


To provide direct secvice between Jodhpur and Ahmeda- 


а new Express train No. 265 UP/266 Dn with Ist & Пой ` 


Class accomodation has been introduced between Jodhpur and 
вын.  . 


266 Dn Stations 265 Up 

1530 D Jodhpur A 10.10 

2145 A Bhildi: D 2.55 
The above trains wil! be ed at Bhildi with Western 


Railway's train No. 65 UP/66 Dn Ahmedabad-Bhildi-Bhuj 
Fast passenger. 


A new passenger train No. 1 JM/2 with IInd class only 


has introduced between Jodhpur and Marwar Jn. . 
23M Stations 1JM 
1640 D Marwar Jn. A 8.05 
19.0 А Jodhpur D 5.00 

A new weekly Janata Expreas No. 179 UP/180 Dn with 
пн accommodation has been introduced between Varanasi 
and Tatanagar Via Patna and Asansol. 

o Dn (od D ) 
On every Wednesday - * every у 
415 D Varanasi ре an 
445 A Mughalsarai Я 
500 р р А 20.55 

2215. А ; Tatanagar D 5.30 

(iv) А new passenger train No. 1 PN/4 PN with I & II class 


between Pathankot and 


E ' 

' IPN " 4 PN 
320 р Pathankot A - 0.40 
7.42 А Nagrota р 20.15 

EXTENSION & DIVERSION OF TRAINS . Я 

(1) 1 PJ/2 РЈ running between Рокагап and Jodhpur has been 
extended to and from Jaisalmer and as 1 JPJ/2 
> tt а M 
. Ј 18, 
15.40. A .. Pokran D 11.40 
16.16 D A 11.05 
1925 А * Jaisalmer D 8.00 

59 UP/60 DN S Express running between Jammu 
Tawi and New Delhi has extended to and from Pune and 
renamed аз 177 UP/178 DN Jhelnm Express. 
I78 DN Stations 177 UP 
21.45 D Jammu Tawi ~A . 600 ' 
10.25, A New Delhi D 16.45 
11.10 D : A 16.00 
10.30 A Pune D 16.50 


(Н) No. 155 UP/156 DN Tinsukia Mail bas been diverted 
to run to and from New Delhi via Delhi Main. , 


- (v) No. 2 AGN will be diverted to run via Delhi Main. А 


Bifurcation of trains 


No. 1 SUN/4 SUN trains running between and 
Nangal Dam has been bifurcated. Now 1 SU runs 


Saharanpur — Cant. and 1 USN between Ambela 
Cantt — Nanga! Dam. Similarly 2 USN runs between Nangal 
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Dam — Ambala Cantt. and 4 SU between Ambala 
Saharanpur. tly 3 SUN has been renunbered : as 
1 SUN. Timings of bi 


trains 


1 SU 1 USN ° ё 4 SU 
1220 A Nangal Dam D 15.20 
7.00 D Ambala Cantt. A, 20.40 
7.50 A Ambala Cantt. `D ‚20.55 
5.30 D Saharanpur A 23.15 
Runs Cartalled | | ; 
Runs of 3 PB/2 PB Pathankot — Paprola passenger 
have been curtailed аа and Baijnath 
Paprola. These trains now ‘running between Pathankot and 
‘Nagrota as 3 PN/2 PN. 
3 PN | 2PN 
15.05 D Pathankot А 12.45 
19.45 A Nagrota D 8.12 


Changes through and Sectional Carriages i | 
(i) Four coaches viz. I class — 2 Tier — One 
Hide bong ad ues mid 
66-65[265 Express. Consequently three coachee КОШЫ by 
1 1 SB/66-65/2 SB/2 JB trains have been cancelled. 
,(il) Barmer — Ahmedabad 2 tier er coach is running 
2 JB/266-66-65/265/1 JB trains ten zi 
) One П class coach in addition to 2 tier sleeper coach has 


(iii 
been provided to run between Bikaner and Ant pgarh 
2 BHL/2 SA-3 SA/1 BHL trains. z 


and named as Jhelum two one composite 
І & П class and obe 3 tier sleeper coech between 
Amritsar — New Delhi — Pune by 57 UP DN have been 


2 161 UP Tatanagar Express leaves Chopan at 3.45 agi 
6.10 hrs. aning ling New Delhi at 2C05/21.10 
against 22,30/23.10 arriving Amritsar at 5.55 hours. 


143 DN Kalinga Weekly Express on Wednesda i 
Hazrat Nizamuddin а: 10.35 hrs. against 12.20 beum 5 


12 DN leaves еіЫ at 22.30 hrs. against 22.15 brs. : 
40 DN ka зе А 

Э ves EA ЧЫ against 7.05 hre 
14 DN arrives Mughalsarai at 14.19 hrs, against 13.59 hrs. 
36 DN leaves Pathankot at 18:30 hrs. against 18.45 hrs. 
70 DN arrives Allahabad at 21.45 hrs. agiest 22.CD hrs. 
87 UP arrives Suratgarh at 10.40 hrs. against 10.*5 hours. 
129 UP arrives Varanzai at 22.05 hrs. oh Friday only. 


' 2 BSB leaves Suratgarh at 7.05 agninst 6.50 hrs arriving 
Bhatinda at 12.05 hrs. 
For detailed information reference may be made to Northern 

Railway Time Table April, 79 issue available for sale at Rail- ` 

wa on/Enquiry Offices as well as Bookstalt 

сани, stations. = xxm 
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MAINSTEEAM 


MURDER AND LOOT BY RACIST GANG (Continued from page 8) 


Rhoadie’s -most 
success was to arrange a Vorster 
visit to Israel which matured into 
close ties between the two coun- 
,tries, particularly in supply of 
embargoed arms and tr&de, apart 
from diplomatic support. Their 
interesta merged, both were sur- 
rounded by hostile states and 
both ^ practised unabashed 


Rhoodie could have gone 
blundering along in. various oper- 
ations, picking up minor succes- 
ses here and there, with the huge 
sums раќ at his disposal through 
the good offices of Information 


Minister Mulder. But the oper- - 


ations were so blatant and evi- 
dently llegal and violative of the 
oountr*'s foreign exchange regul- 
: ations — apart from the lavish 
life-sty:es rapidly acquired by the 
promo-ers and executors of the 
secret fund operations — that 
their »everberations could no 
more te muted. Pretoria hum- 

à “accounts” 


traven-ion of South African law. 


A fcrmer South African repre- ' 


sentative in the International 
Monetary Fund, Robert Smit, em 
barkec on the dangerous task of 
investigating the illegal gold 
shipments, Both he and his wife 
were shot and then stabbed to 
death .n their home in Johannes- 
burg cn November 23, 1977. The 
veil of mystery drawn over the 
killings was lifted recently 
when a former judge, 
. Ludorf, revealed that two 
Germans, hired to do the a 
job, were paid 34,500 do 
each. 


Matters came to a head when 
another investigation into the 
violaton of foreign exchange 


contrel led to secret. fand dis- · 


Minister, panicked and: removed 
the investigating judge. But the 
judge. in his turn, made public 
a pact of Rhoodie’s activities 
relating to his newspaper buying 
spree with secret Government 
fonds. With this, Vorster was 
obliged to appoint an official 
enquiry commission headed by 


APRIL 14, 1979 


Rudolf Erasmus whose report of 
December 1978 squarely indicted 
Mulder, Rhoodie and van den 


` Bergh for all the illegal movement 


of gold and funds in violation of 
foreign exchange control. 
As of today, the scandal of 


` slush money and secret projects . 


of bribing and murder, to win 
for the apartheid regime a place 


among civilised nations, has 
clouded the political future of the 
Vorster-Botha gang. The White 
rulers of South Africa have 
hardly any place to hide their 
tarred faces, while their face-lift 
project has suffered an inevitable 
surgical aberration. The denoue- 
ment is indeed. pathetic. (April 
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HISTORY AND THE COMMUNAL OFFENSIVE 


regarded as forcign rulers once they settle in the con- 
quered country. The simple definition of foreign rule 
is the subjugation of one country by the rulers of 
another country and where the benefits of the con- 
йе go to the country of the rulers. If Dr Majum- 

в definition holds, then we have.had foreign rule 
in northern India virtually since the second millen- 
nium B.C." 

Emboldened by the pattern of official reaction 
vis-a-vis the aforesaid four books, the communalists 
launched another offensive against Ancient India by 
Prof R.S. Sharma which was declared unsuitable for 
- higher secondary schools and withdrawn by the 
Government. Education Minister P.C. Chunder, 
while inaugurating the annual conference of the 
Indian History and Cultural Society, stressed that 
history is essentially a quest for truth. But in the 
same breath he castigated the secular historians for 
men certain facts, To quote his words: “Is it 
proper to hand over to children a book that talks of 
sexual relationship between brothers and sisters in Ri 
Vedic Times?" (Hi Times, February 10, 1970. 
Firstly this book was meant for higher secondary 
students who are old enough to discriminate between 
good and bad, and secondly, the book in question is 
not a treatise on ethics or morality. It deals with 
the facts of history which are verifiable and can be 
proved or disproved опу Бу’ evidence reduced from 
authentic sources. | 


No historian .should ‘be castigated for mentioning 
A historian is not supposed to pick and 
choose the facts of history according to his or her 
i Drs under instructions from the 


powers i 

In the letter to the editor, published in the Indian 
. Express. оп February 8, 1979, Dr. R.S. Sharma has 

refuted the arguments advanced by the Education 
Minister to justify the withdrawal of the book. To 
quote Dr. Sharma, “Withdrawal was recommended 
by only two. professors; the seniormost of them is 
retired and Calcutta-based, and once unsuccessfully 
fought election ss'a Hindu Maharashtra candidate. 
At least nino full professors of ancient Indian His- 
tory wrote to the Minister advising against with- 
drawal, notto speak of many other specialists in 
ancient Indian history in particular and Indian his- 
tory in.general". Dr. Chunder has. been crying 
hoarse regarding brother-sister incest although this 
word does not occur in the book. In the words of 
Dr. Sharma, ‘The Yama-Yami dialogue is well 
known to advanced students of ancient India and 
. Dr. Chunder may not'be unfamiliar with it. This 
book refers to this brother-sister relationship as a 
‘primitive practice’ to indicate the evolution of 
marriage". Dr Sharma is forthright in his declara- 
tion. “I would not agree to distort history by oblig- 
ing specialists in communal propaganda who 
condemn my book because it mentions becf-eating, 
does not attribute the original home of the Aryans 
to India and refers to the practice of burial in ancient 
India. But Dr. Chunder is not amenable to reason 
and has taken а political decision in the name of 
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"The highlight of 


(Continued from page 18) 


‘quest for trath’.” ` 
Like the Nazi militarists, the communalists have 
perfected the technique of double-pronged attack or 
pincer movement against their adversaries. On the 
one hand they are taking full advantage of the 
favourable political situation aod their increasing 
influence in the Government of the day, and on the 
other hand, they are trying to build up a popular 
movement against the secular historians. The Indian 
History Congress, which is the oldest and most re- 
presentative-Organisation of the historians of India, 
reacted sharply in favour of socially-oriented his- 
tory books and condemn the action taken against 
them through formal resolutions. This posture of: 
the Indian History Congress annoyed the commu- 
nalists who parted company to establish а: parallel 
organisation called the Indian History and Culture 
Society. Membership of this body is not open to all 
andis accorded after a thoro scrutiny of the 
background of the applicant. Eminent histórians 
were not admitted to this organisation. The second 
annual conference of the “Indian History and Cul- 
ture Society" was held in New Delhi in February, 
1979. It was inau by the Education Minister. 
| is conference was а seminar on ` 
“Bias in Indian Historiography” attended by hand- 
Pd communalist historians from various univer- 
es. ‘ oe 
The student wing of the Jana Sangh, Akhil 
Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad — which is controlled 
by the RSS, has also been mobilised for an ‘offensive 


In the end one can say that a historian should 
keep an open mind and should respect divergent 
views. But the communalists are not prepared to 
accommodate those who do not subscribe’ to their 


ideology. They want unquestioned acceptance and 
projection of their basic tenets. Those who do not 
agree with them are condemned as anti-national. 


They want to use history for the assimilation of their 
concept of Indian culture and for poisoning the minds 
of our young people. The political climate obtaining 
for the time being in our country is favourable to 
them and they are taking full advantage of it. [] 
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|. The Road to Alienation 


М Desai-cam be trusted to .make 
the remark: he did during, his recent 
visit tc Darjeeling that Nepali is a. “foreign 
language" in India: The Prime Minister's 
chronic obduracy on men and matters 
which many of his admirers commend as 
a badge of his forthrightness, is often a 
cocktail of prejudice, ignorance and self- 
righteousness. He might get away with it 
because he happens to be the head of the 
Government but often it leaves a trail of 


bitter animosity which is the hallmark of : 


political tactlessness as also of a persistent 
гпсарғсіїу to regard his office as- the seat 
of authority that 'extends over land and 
people of varied cultures. There is no 
room for an outlook with a narrow 
horizon if this cóuntry is not to fall apart. 
It does not require one to be the Primé 
Miniszer of India to understand the absur- 
dity of alienating the Nepalese people in 
the sensitive region of Darjeeling. The fact 
that Nepali is the language of the over- 
whelming majority not only in the Darjee- 
ling District but in the neighbouring State 


the region, and with good reason. 


of Sikkim as well, does not seem to have 
entered Morarji’s understanding. The de- 
mand for the inclusión of Nepali in the 
Eighth Schedule of the Constitution has 
the solid backing of all political parties of 
orarji’s 
pronouncement will only help to streng- 
then the hardliners who have been deman- 
ding a separate Gorkha State. 

Morarji’s monumental folly at Darjee- 
ling — which, incidentally, has virtually 
liquidated: the Janata Party among the 
Nepalese people there — is just not an iso- 
lated act of indiscretion. When he met the 
Мара leader Phizo in-London, he spoke in 


‚а language that could only add to embit- 


terment. One could have understood his 
logic if he had declined to meet Phizo, but 
after having agreed to meet him, the con- 
versation that he had with him, as repor- 
ted in the press, sounded bizarre, to say 
the least. Even a leader eager to make up 
with India would have been hardened in 
his antipathy towards the Government over 
which Morarji presides. One does not 
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know if the recent S.M. Joshi mission to 
Phizo could clear up some of the mis- 
understandings left behind by the Prime 
Minister. It is not surprising that the trans- 
cript of Morarji’s dialogue with Phizo is 
widely circulated in booklet form in Naga- 
land by the underground element as proof 
of their own case for irreconcilable anta- 
gonism towards the Government of India. 

It would however be incorrect to think 
that Morarji Desai alone is suffering from 
this narrow mentality, however vulgar 
might have been its manifestations while 
dealing with the Nepalese leaders in 
‘Darjeeling or with Phizo in London. The 
air of superiority that it betrays is directly 
responsible toa very large measure for 
undermining the foundations of national 
integration of India. .: 

e imposition of Hindias virtually a 
unitive action which some of the Janata 
eaders have been itching for, has already 

alienated-a large segment of the South and 
eastern India. The anxiety to pamper to 
the fads of Vinoba Bhave over the cow 
issue — which in practice has a definitely 
communal overtone — is another sign of 
the mood of intolerance of a backward- 
ооба majority that dominates the politics 
of a large part of the Indo-Gangetic basin 
which wants to install its own brand of 
Hindu obscurantism. If the Governments 
of Kerala and West Bengal have held out 
against Vinoba's absurd fad, this could be 
the rallying point of all resistance to any 
offensive from the forces fighting against 
secularism. If Indian democracy has to 
endure, it cannot give way to Ayatollahs 
of any denominatión, Hindu or Islamic. 


It is in this context that one has to assess 


the urgency of scrapping the so-called 
Freedom of Religions Bill It is a per- 
nicious measure which has justly roused 
angry condemnation by alarge section of 
our own people, and this protest is not 


. confined to the minority opinion which is ' 


‘directly the target of the Bill. It would not 
be incorrect to note that the move when 
initiated in Arunachal was made with the 
lessings and active support of some of 
high-placed administrators in that 
this makes it imperative for the 


e Bill, a step long overdue.~ 
jentality that is betrayed by 
E: of such measures and the 


y 


unbalanced utterances of men in authority 
— as the one made by the Prime Minister 
in Darjeeling — show how hopelessly in- 
adequate is the comprehension of those in 
power about the grandeur and the variety 
of cultures that flourish in the four corners 
of our great country. : 

The tribal peoples in the north-eastern 
region have each a sense of identity, a sign 
of their perceptibly growing awareness of 
their own needs and urges. Very rarely the 
authorities in New Delhi have tried to 
understand the sensitivity of these people 
who belong as much to this motherland of 
ours as anybody in any part of India. 
Whenever the question of their welfare is 
raised, the Centre tries to salve its con- 
science by making financial grants to these- 
newly-formed States without bothering to 
help them in a brotherly way, towards the 
spending of the grants, and thereby encou- 
rages the growth of a tribe of contractors. 

What is far more important is to create ` 
in these people a (sense of belonging to this 
country that is India. But such a sense of 
belonging can never come unless and until 
the other parts of the nation, particularly 
its forward-looking sections, take upon 
themselves the task of drawing them closer 
to the rest of us: many prejudices have. to 
be overcome, many barriers have to be 
broken down. It is a stigma on our nation- 
hood that even after thirty long years since 
Independence, many of us have permitted 
ourselves to remain almost alien to their cul- 
tures, their ethos, their value system. There . 
is so much one can learn from them: for 
instance, the Naga village community sys- 
tem which has almost an uninterrupted 
tradition can with good effect be studied 
for incorporating many of ‘its positive 
features in our panchayati system. 'There is 
а lot to learn from these highly cultured 
people living amidst picturesque mountains 
and valleys which form an integral part of 
India. "m A 

Narrow prejudices can bring about the 
disintegration of this nation, while an atti- 
tude of humility апа brotherhood, ready 
to learn from others, ing their cul- 
tural.norms, and to transmit to them what- 
ever is abiding in the cultures of different 
parts of the country — this alone can save 
the greatness that is India not only through 
the ages but even in our times. 


June 5 N.C. 





y= therapy seems to have 
. several dimensions, apart 
from some kind of a tradition. 


In a review of "Boarding: 


Party" (James Leasor; Allied), 
in Capital, thé business weekly 
(Mey 21, 1979), Ella Datta 
has something very interesting 
to 3ay about an aspect not 
widsly known. - 

Following is an extract from 
the book review: 

The most colourfulstory of 
the book was how Harry 


Squire "got the zoo out of - 


deb:”. NE 
Squire was a merohant with 
- an interest in nature, and had 
devsed a most successful 
meens of raising money for 
the Calcutta Zoo when it was 
in figancial trouble. Many 
Bengali men in middle-age 
believed that rhino urine 
possessed unique aphro- 


- Morarji is not Alone 


dislao qualities. А consider- 
able trade was done in this 
commodity between East Africa 
and Calcutta before the war, 
and the retail rate was one 
к for a small bottle. 

ut some potential Bengali 
customers questioned — the 
purity of the African product. 
So Squire persuaded the zoo 
keepers to train their rhinos, 
through the judicious- use of 
carrots and bits of sugarcane, 
to urinate at the strike of a 
gong, and in a bucket rather 
than haphazardly in their 


He then provided a metal 


А 


- rail near the rhino enclosure, 


where clients could lean while 
they satisfied themselves that 
no adulteration took . place 


. between ptoduction and its 


bottling. 
So popular was this aphro- 


` diaiac in Calcutta that “it was 


soon producing 8n annual 
income - of thousands of 
тореез ... " Tt is interesting to 
note that the sale of rhino urine 
is a continuing tradition at the 
Alipore Zoo, although its 
demand for its aphrodisiao 
qualities has been replaced by 
its demand as a specifio for 
pulmonary asthma prescribed 
y some indigenous medical 


system. I have also heard that . 


itis used in treating infantile 
liver diseases. The zoo autho- 
rities are tight-lipped about the 
sale, as the medicinal value of 
rhino urine does not have any 
backing from our prescribed 
pharmacopoeia. 

Still, at Re 3.50 per bottle 
the sale of the product fetches 


the zoo something between 
Rs 7,000 and Rs 10,000 a 
year. f É 











CGMMENTARY | 


AT long last the powers-that-be 
have woken up to the 
dimensions of the looming ебоп- 
omic crisis, but they are in no 
position to work out solutions 
that can ensure price stability, 
contair what in jargon is known 
as . “inflationary pressures", or” 
disoontent among the 

masses, including the middle 
class, from getting out of hand. 

If ths Union Cabinet is divided . 
on ways to curb. the price rise, 
which shows signs of worsening 
in the soming period, the reason 
lies in the composition of the. 
ruling and the Government, 
apart from the pulls and pres- 
sures to which Government has 
always been subject in this coun- 

. On issues like the police- 
men's agitation, the railwaymen’s 
demard for bonus an 
traders’ agitation against sales 
. tax, conflicting approaches are 
evident within the Government 


and -he ruling party at the 
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- ` The anti-inflationary ‘ 


kago" 
proposed by the Planning Com- 
mission has been received with 
scepticiam by many economists, 
left, right, and centre.. Partly, 
misgivings arise, as has been 
pointed out by some, because 
of measures enforced by the 
previous regime at the 
1974, which led to a.d g 
of the crisis and promotion of 
widespread discontent among 
wage-earners. Neither. was tho 
objective of increasing production 
achieved nor was the vaun 


power of wage-earners got 
ly eroded. Whether any ' - 
age" tbe present Government can 
conjure up will have different 
consequences is the question 
raised, and there is no satisfactory 
The Union Government is 
alarmed by. the effect of its own 


non-performance over two years, 
though- this fact will. not be 


f 


end of. 


Not the Season for Jugglers. 


readily admitted. Much was made 
of the comparative stability in 
prices Каі prevailed for some 
mon after Janata rule began. 
Now even that blue-eyed boy of 
the status quoists, Bhoothalingam 
of hundred-rupee minimum wage 
notoriety, feels concerned about 
the question of price stability. Of 
coursé he echoes. the sentiments 
of some in the Government when 
he describes as “unfortunate” the 


demands being made' by the. 


working people for wage revision 
or bonus. It. is no secret that at 
the recent meeting of tho Union 
Cabinet those opposed to bonus 
and wage revision were dominant. 


кч in previous . 8. 
rts ofthe discussions in the 
Cabinet seem to indicate that 
greater reliance is being placed 
оп .monsoon- blessings than on 


3 


positive action that can bring ' 


prices down and keep them at 
reasonable levels. The  post- 
Budget increase in prices has 
been во marked as to invite the 
comment that “the period of 
rice stability is being left 
hind". The Baroda incident, 
with the agitation against milk 
price increase leading to the army 
g brought in, is а warning 
signal, whatever the motives or 
the nature of the forces taking 
advantage of the prevailing mood 
' and situation. 
It is not necessary to cite the 
figures of rise in the wholesale 
rice index or the consumer price 
dex, for the reality on the 
ground has always been far worse 
than’ what these mechanically 
worked out statlstios have indic- 
ated. What has to be recognised 
is the impact of increased prices 
of essential commodities on the 
. individual family in the fixed 
income group, not {о speak of 
the vast numbers наворо 
exist at or below the poverty line. 
Even in the case of foodgrains it 
has been shown that increased 
production and heavy subsidies 
do not alter the price situation 
for the better so far as the con- 
sumer is concerned. In the case 


ofrioe, for example, the whole- . 


sale prioe index moved up con- 
siderably in a iod covering 
the peak mark season (Nov- 
“ember 1978 to March 1979) — 
and this ite an increased 
quantity in the buffer stock. 
While the -many agitations of 
working people—including police- 
men, regrettable as it may seem to 
be—show that the .end of the 
tether is being reached, there is 
another side also. The traders’ 
agitation against sales tax in Uttar 
Pradesh, now called off along with 
the . posed ‘Bharat Bandh’, 
un the political overtones 
that affect economic policy mak- 
ing. Which segment of the Janata 
Party depends for support on the 
` trader oomimunity is well known 
—and it is not surprising that 
they should ‘have resorted to 
direct action in States where the 
_Jana Sangh has reason to want 
to assert i проге. Роршаг 
` reaction to action by the 
trading community' which has 
been the beneficiary of much of 
the price increases over the years 
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must serve as a warning to the 
Jana Sangh group and to -the 
Janata Party as a whole. 

If the Janata Party had achiev- 
ed cohesion and shown the capa- 
city to implement even what had 
been promised inthe manifesto, 


`-the situation might have been 


different. But the Janata consti- 
tuents and leadership have had 
no time to attend to ће pressing 
problems of the people. i 
hands are full with the problems 
of Ram Sunder Das, Banarsi 
Das, Shekhawat, gakhlecha and 
others, each facing а set of dis- 
sidents, with the scale and inten- 


- sity differing imeach case. At the 


Centre the concern is with pre- 
venting the left-inclined elements 
from getting too assertive. There 
is also the question of .discip- 
line", à word that has lost its 
meaning and sounds odd when 
applied even to policemen these 
ays 1. 


Meanwhile, the Finance Mini- - 


stry js in turmoil over the issue 


of deficit financing, with the 
spectre of a Rs. 2,000 crore defi- 
cit frightening them~out of their 
wits, and the possible loss of 
sales tax revenue tq appease one’ 
section of the adding con- 


siderably to the jitters. Talk -of 


economy measures in this grim 


"context seems phoney, to say the 


least. The days of: jugglery with . 
mac in figures are over. The | 
stark reality of a crumbling eco- 
nomy and an jnept administra- 
tion cannot just be wished away. 

Inthe midst of all this noise, 
vital areas of potential trouble 
seem forgotten. The rising curve 
of unemployment is an example. 
And then there are the submerged 
millions seeking two meals a day, 
notto speak of shelter, clothing 
and other minimum needs. 

How long can the politicians’ 
charade go on without bringing 
everything tumbling down ? 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
June 5 ' 
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West Bengal State Lottery 
Above Rs. 8,00,000]- in over 6,000 Prizes 


FIRST PRIZE : 


Rs. 1,50,000/- 


WEEKLY -DRAW EVERY. SATURDAY 
EACH TICKET Re. I/- ONLY 


Tickets available from all authorised agents 


-For-other particulars please contact: - - 


Director, State Lottery, Govt. of Weet Bengal, 
69, а.с. Avenue, Calcutta-700 013, - 


or 


Special Commissioner, Govt. of West Bengal, : 
A/2, State Emporla Bullding, Baba Kharak Singh Marg, 
КАЙ New Deihl-110 001. Tel. 320695 
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Low-cost Darshan 


Wt is so lovable about 
- Morarjibhai ia tnt he is so 
predictazle, unlike predeces- 
sor. Youlike something, and he 
sure wil oome down upon it. 
. Almost living up to Mencken's 
` definition of the puritan as the 
chap who suspects that someone 
somewhsre may be happy. The 
range is from beer to beef, with 
much else in between. Kantibhai 
doean’t it in. Perhaps it has all 
. somethimg to do with tho PM's 
bissextile birthday. Perhaps it's 
just his biological up. 
Take zhe letter he sent recently 


to -Chief Ministers and Central. 
Ministers to cut down the scale’ 


_of receptions and send-ofis to 
them at railway stations, airports 
and other places. — Doesn't that 
sound undemocratio—authorita- 
rian if you like? It has nothing 
to do with the deal he got in 
Darjeeling after his sermon about 
Nepali, English and the Eighth 
Scheduls. $ Е 

What's the point in being a 
Ministe- or a VIP of any kind if 
one caa’t be properly received 
and seen off? Does the PM 
think that every M. is a passenger? 
For whese benefit does he think 
the reception and send-off are? 
How, pray, are the lumpen 

at railway stations and 
airports and other places to know 
that a Minister breathes the same 
air as they do, unless the police- 
men, politicians, officials, hangers- 
on and the rest are duly present, 
garlands in hand, ready to touch 
feet at Дю drop of a cap? 

Does Morarjibhai have any 
idea of the thrill it all brings into 
the drap lives of the excitement- 
hungry .crowds at the various 
spots eforementioned—even if a 
train or plane gets delayed? 


„Апа wliat's the great idea—to - 


keep thse crowds, who voted and 
may vote again, in the dark? 
. Everybody talks of the right of 
the publio to know, and here's a 
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PM who wants it all to be hush- 
hush. Surely Advani will have. 
something to say about this. 

There is also the question of 
citizens’ rights, Can't a tycoon 
give a "lift" to a VIP to the 
airport or back? If only Minis- 

_ ters are affected, what has the PM 
to say about the discrimination 
in favour of party dignitaries and 
othera?. Perhaps he'll say that 
the private sector is free to spend 
on such shows. That’s one way 
of dealing with the "parallel 
economy". - 

Whatever you may say about 
Emergency raj, there was one 
good thing about it. Those who 
had got used to receiving and 
secing off VIPs had the time of 
their lives. Thére were tho CMs 
who mustered whole Cabinets, 
top officialdom and ap police 
brass to honour the in the 
china shop. One CM was deeply~ 
hurt when asked why public 
money should be tto makea 
fuss about a boy who was nobody 
in particular. The reference to 
the “boy” upset him so much 
that he went about complaining 
to all and sundry that some 
journalists had lost their balance. 


nights thereafter. | 
down to economy in ex- 

nditure, which is what Morarji- 

hai's letter is all about, there 
have been some brilliant su 
tions, The first was that Mi 
ters should share cars. Bahuguna, 
who mooted it, will no doubt 
start early, g offthe daily 
crowd of admirers, and proceed to 
pick up George, Madhu Danda- 
vate and a couple of others. 
Chaudhry Saheb and Babuji will 
be given а lift by the PM, 'the 
former being picked up first 
according to protocol and the 
latter being allowed to sit to the 
PM's right to compensate. Maybe 
Vajpayee too should be in the 
PM's car, otherwise the Jana 
Sangh may be upset, and that 
will upset all else. 

If State CMs turn upin the 
Capital, as they do most of the 
time, the transport arrangement 
-will be extended to include them. 
The high command will no doubt 
décide whether the list of passen- 


should be on the basis of 
factional, -ideological or other 


scooters for officials. It will save 
petrol, bring two officials closer 
together (or if policemen 
decide to look other way), 
and will ensure more parking 
space around the Secretariat. · 
Indeed, four officials can make do 
with one three-wheeler if the 
driving is done by turns, on the 
"rotation" principle our TUs 
scem fond of.- Since the cars are 
not needed anyway, the drivers 
can be asked to buy them on 
instalment basis and run them as 
taxis, the profit being shared with 


` the Government. The Socialist 


Mayor who wants а Mercedes- 
Benz can be told to work on this. 
formula. 

George is annoyed about Five- 
Star Culture. So there must be 
rethinking about sharing cars or 
three-wheelers. It might be a 
good idea to go back to the 
tandem cycle, with three or -four 
seats. Security ? Why, our Mini- 
sters are to popular that they can 
do away with -all that. A siren 
fitted to each tandem cycle may 
be enough to warn bystanders of | 

danger. The Governor’s 


. g 
cyolecan have a wailing siren. 


The possibilities of economy are 
fantastic. 

From Sudan comes a report 
that the fuel crisis has made don- 
keys popular; they are treated to 
princely shaves. We may not have 
so many donkeys here, consider- 
ing the requirement—if you leave 
out the ones that pay their taxes 
honestly or the ones that work 
on empty bellies. _ 

In this atmosphere it seems un- 


. fair ofthe Janata workers’ con- 


ferenco at Cuttack recently to 
have criticised the “‘ostentatioys” 
style of living and touring of 
Ministers. We are sure the Minis- 
ters will take care ofthe critics. 
Meanwhile, ít is hoped that 
the Janata President, in consul- 
tation with the PM and the 
Deputy PMs, will set up a panel to 
submit a report on the foregoing 
proposals within five years, TA 
and DA at usual rates, One more 
panel is bound to add to oredibi- 
lity, a commodity everyone seems 
to be after theso days. s 
: | —Libra 
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ILO DELEGATION 


Ad-hocism or. Something Deeper? 


НЕ selection of the Indian 

labour delegation to the 65th 
session, of the International 
Labour Organisation has raised a 
serious controversy within the 
ог labour movement on 
the one hand, and between some 
of the national trade union centres 
and the ‘Labour Ministry on 
the other. , " 

What makes the whole delegate 
selection controversy look sor- 
did is the factthat the current 
ILO session has‘more than usual 
importance for India because 
the leader of the Indian delega- 
tion, Union Labour Minister 
Ravindra Varma, is to preside 
over the session. This 15 the 
second time: in the ILO's history 
that India gets this honour. And 
it would be the first time since 
India began participating in the 
ILO that the INTUC, which had 
represented Indian Labour all 
these years, is challenging’ the 
Indian labour delegate’s creden- 
It may be mentioned here that 
the ILO being a tripartité body, 
each oountry 1s represented on it 
by a Government delegate, an 
employers' delegate and a labour 
delegate. Each delegate can have 
an alternate delegate and а group 
of advisers—two or more as the 


. caso may be. And since the dele- - 
-gation аз а whole represents the 
country, the ILO constitution 


enjoins upon the government 

ooncerned to formally nominate 

the delegation. - 
Tho oomposition of the Indian 


` labour delegation has been а 


subject matter of controversy 
for long because the INTUC had 
always been given the monopoly 
to represent Indian labour at the 
ILO. The Congress Government 
stuck to the oriterion of only the 
largest national trade union 
centre, membershipwise, being 


eligible to be the sole representa-. 


tive of Indian labour for ILO 
pur This was always disput- 
other recognised national 
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бейне like the AITUC and the 


Government des other centres 
and the INTUC enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of sending both the dele- 
gate and the advisers. 

This practice of the INTUC 
providing the Labour delegate 
continued in 1977 and 1978 under 
Janata rule, though last year it 
had to share advisers with others. 


. The question ‘of rotation was 


again raised last year but due to 
lack of oohesion among the non- 
INTUC national oentres, it could 
not gather momentum. Even then 


- it was obvious that 1979 would 


be different. For one thing, the 
united trade union movement at 
plant and industry levels as well 
ason labour policy matters had 
created sufficient ground for the 
non-INTUC oentres to evolve a 
common outlook on many issues. ^ 
It was in this context.that last 


these centres had made it _ 


ar 
Бото that they would not brook 
the INTUC being made the 
Indian Labour spokesman at the 
ILO. This however did not make 
the Labour Ministry sit up. It 
ohose to convene the first formal 
meeting as late as May 19, hardly 





on or before 25.6.79. 
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four days before the names of the 


delegates were to be sent to the 
ILO's Geneva office. 

There is yet another side to 
this affair and that pertains to, 
the national trade-union centres 
which were otherwise unanimous 
this time in forcing the rotation 
ире -The AITUC, CITU, 

MS and BMS informally dis- 
cussed this subject among them- 
selves when they met on May 6 
for the national campaign com- 
mittes meeting (against the Indus- 
trial Relations Bill), and agreed 
to unanimously demand the 
principle of rotation in the selec- 
tion of the labour delegate. This 
was conveyed to the Labour 
Minister when they informally-met 
him on May 11. {t would appear 
that the CITU, HMS and BMS 
also met separately in between, to 
formulate their views on the sub- 
ject. The AITUC did not attend 
the formal meeting convened by 
the Labour Minister on Мау 19 
though it sent a note which said 


. that “‘delegateship and advisership ' 


should be rotated (among- TU 
centres) оп the basis of agreed 
procedure.” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WHY JAMSHEDPURS ? 


Basic Factors 
Behind 
Communal Riots 


К. F. RUSTAMIJI 


p 


| 2^У2 come to think that we have lost tho art of 
rational thinking on the subject of communalism. 
We rust cannot get out of the cliches and traumas 
of the past. We talk a lot about the Hindu and 


Muslim having been enemies for years, centuries . 


— divergent cultures, different religions — without 
realisimg what big changes have taken .place in 
recent years. ` 

We make the mistake of assuming that the Mus- 
lims are one solid frozen mass of people — the same 
as when Mohammad Bin Qasim pushed his camel 
Into tke Sind desert about 1300 years ago — and they 
have stayed the same for centuries. жр бе ме 
Independence we assume they have not at 
all Likewise the rest of us Indians, it would appear, 
have teen a static mass of humanity, obsessed with 
religicn and the cow, or some trivial matter of pres- 
tige which leads us to killing one another in the 
streete. 

Why are we unable to see the massive iranator: 
mation that has occurred over the years in the Mus- 
lim ccmmunity, and in us? If we did, it would lead 
us to -he true causes of communal rioting. Why 
Jamskedpurs? Why should the blood of Indians be 
spilt in the streets in a manner that makes us an 
object of derision all over the world? 

Look Баск at 1947. Prior to that,. communal riot- 
ing hed a political role — to create conditions of 


The author is а member of the National Polico Commis- 
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insecurity which would lead to the final шше, 
‘the formation of Pakistan. 

Then we saw the long columns of misery which 
trekked back in both directions from India and 
Pakistan because law and order had broken down, 
the administration had collapsed. We were too 
naive to believe that such. a calamity: could occur 
among a people as non-violent as ourselves. i 

What did Muslims of India think in those 
days? Did they regret that Pakistan had been formed 
and they had been left out? There were two domi- 
nant thoughts in their minds expressed in their 
own words: 

(1) An independent Pakistan will ensure the 
safety of Muslims in India. Let Pakistan prosper. We 
sacrificed for them. They will sacrtog for us, fight 
for us. 

(2) We will stay behind i in India. Hopefully some 
day we will be able to feel safe and settle here — 
and if we don't, we will run across to Pakistan. 

Thus arose the Garam Hava generation of Mus- 
lims, во poignantly portrayed in the best Indian 
movie I have seen, Satyen's ‘Garam Hava’, Balraj 
Sahni’s masterpiece. 

We suspected the Muslims in turn, derided them, 
kept them away from the services. We would not 
allow them to develop trade; no licences, no sup- 

rt, no funds. They were considered unreliable, 
Pati n inded, а source of great danger to the 

c. 


teadily the Muslims went down economically and 
socially, while speeches were made about our secu- 
larism, our humanity and our democratic traditions. 
Pakistan could see clearly what was ha 
the fifties and took the opportunity to a 
plete nuisance of itself over Kashmir — adding to 


At the height of General Ayub's a large 
number of Muslims in India felt that t Pakistan would 
outstrip us in no time, be strong eno 
mir, intimidate us, get the whole wor 
double-dealing with the United States and the 
munist nations, and both oountries — India and 
Pakistan — would settle down as equals in the end. 

Our record as far as communal matters was oon- 
cerned was fairly clear, mainly because the Muslims 


ens to a 
Srinagar when Pakistan handled ‘Azad 
affairs with a complete lack of regard for Kashmiri 


sentiments. 

Meanwhile, found change had begun to 
appear among the Muslims of India — unbelievable 
in its intensity and in its character. Fear was опе 
of its main emotive causes, but in addition to fear, 
there was а desire to remould their lives because 


they seemed to find that this land was ready to give 


si 
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them a place, and democratio elections would Bet 
them a voice in the direction of affairs. 

The transforming years also coincided with the 
years in which we began to look at the villages — 
community development, extension schemes, panch- 
ayats. We discovered what the rural population had 
known from the start, that Hindu and Muslim lives 


the village, old Kalu, the weaver, 
Ram and Rehman continued 
to live as they had lived all their lives, and we 
thanked God that our rural areas could act asa 
buffer for the waves of mad communalism that 
passed óver the land when thousands of refugees 
trekked aocross from East Pakistan. $ 

About the year 1960, at the height of the Nehru 
years, to the Muslims Pakistan began to appear asa 
hazy dream. The change was visible for the first 
time in Kashmir, and, thanks to intelligence, we 
foiled plot after plot by Pakistan to create inter- 
national complications and commit sabotage. 

It was im 1965 that the people of India saw the 
steadfastness of the Kashmiris. What they had felt 
was pro-Pakistan turned out to be solidly pro-India, 
and the Muslims of the armed services demonstrated 
their fighting capability with such distinction that 
the highest military award went to a Muslim. 

Three thousand .infiltrators were sent over. in 
"Operation Gibraltar’ to capture Kashmir, but they 
were forced back, and they took back with them any 
hope that existed anywhere of separating Kashmir 
from India. a 

' Tho failure of the attempt to grab Kashmir proved 
disastrous for Ayub, who was removed from id- 
ential office by a group of disorderly youngsters. 
The few remaining portraits of Ayüb in the tea-shops 
of Srinagar were brought down and put in the dust- 
bin of history. . 


In the next few years a remarkable transformation ` 


occurred not only among the vast mass of Muslims 
but in the consciousness of the entire Indian ра 
The fear of Pakistani militarism, aided by OW 
of weapons from abroad, began to reoede. Faith in 
Muslims began to build up steadily; and the lead 


came from Nehru, from the media, from leftist ' 


parties, from Dilip Kumar and Nargis, from the 
gradual transformation of Indian sóciety into: a 
cultural entity, confident, eclectic and free. 

The older generation of Muslims, the Garam 
Hava crowd and the post-Garam Hava crowd, the 
Muslim League lawyers, the Nawabs and the land- 
lords, and the religious fanatics began to fade into 
the background. 


À new generation of young Muslims began to . 


appear, and most of them were middle-rank tech- 
nicians and intellectuals. We got a whole lot of 
brilliant Muslim professors and doctors. Urdu, un- 
supported by the state, became the leading language 
of music and film. Urdu poetry flourished as never 
before. When the film “Mirza Ghalib” was screened 
in Delhi, the whole audience seemed to recite the 
verses, which one of'them had composed several 
years ago. You got Hindi scholars, even Sanskrit 
scholars, among the Muslims. Slowly a class of 
entrepreneurs arose who built up large industries in 
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metals, matches, silk, locks, leather and bangles, and 
large exports to. West Asia. A new class of Indian 
Muslim, thoroughly Indian in origin and ooncept, 
acquired wealth and standing, and began to get all 
the advantages which secularism 'and. democracy had 
bestowed on this land. | 

Then came 1971, and the Muslims saw а strong 
and confident India stand up for the Bengalis and 
liberate them. Since then events in Pakistan have 
created further disillusionment in the Muslim mind 
regarding Pakistan. i 

Unfortunately, owing to the peverty of the 
country, the advance of the Muslim community in 
India attracted jealousy and even rage, and signs of 
this became pronounoed in the lean years when tráde 
languished, prices kept rising and food was short, 
and hunger stalked the land. The first signs of 
trouble occurred in the steel towns when train-loads 
of refugees came to India from East Pakistan, and 
there was an appalling breakdown of administration. 
In places like ‘Rourkela the havoc was complete; 
there was clear indication that the people who had 
come across wanted to replace those in the steel 
industry who had good jobs. 

In 1961 a furious riot occurred in Jabalpur due to 
an official mistake. Tension over the rape of a 
Hindu girl by a Muslim broke out into serious dis- 
order, and in the midst of it a police party went and 
fired at Muslims who had oollected together and 
were shouting slogans. The Commissioner in the 
middle of the night committed a fatal blunder. He 
issued a press statement, based on а oover-up story 
of the police, that the Muslims had risen in a serious - 
way, had killed many, and had set fire to the houses 
of hundreds of Hindus. Waves of resentment 
out from the epicentre of Jabalpur at the god 
atrocities on Hindus. Narsinghpur, -Damoh and 
Sagar were racked with severe rioting. С 

When we investigated the story we found that’ it 
was not the Muslims who had attacked, but the 
Hindus, and out of a feeling of revenge. The people 
who had suffered were the Muslims. The press 


note had caused the rie ости i t 
vantage of the rage that 


godowns and oreated havoc. ` 
In 1969 Ahmedabad went up in flames, thé osten- 
sible reason being insult to the cow and the Quran. 
What was missed by а large number of observers 
was that in one night about 300 Muslims working in 
the, e mills were butchered, and later replated. 
‚ In 1967 Hatia showed the same type of Tioting, 
and the tragedy was compounded by the fact that the 
men who killed their, brethren were all educated, 
industrial technicians of a bigh olass, who were 
jealous of the jobs which Muslims held, and wanted 
them to be replaced by their own men, or by them- 
selves on promotion, 
MAINSTREAM 


Naturally, in а complex problem there can be 
inter-m xed causes. Urbanisation and over-crowding 
is one, and the confidence which the Muslim had 
achieved in the last few years has made him stand 
up to resist whenever he feels that he is being push- 
ed about, and in this he gets support not only in the 
land, bat from outside. 

One of the most difficult tasks is to assess the 
role of communal organisations like the RSS and 
the Jamaat because they are secretive, well-o i 
and the elements which are capable of mischief are 
never Mentifiable. One view could be that boys 
paradirg in shorts and doing deep-breathing 
A can hold so much influence that they 

cities with fire and brimstone. An 


view eoaid be that an organisation which ` 
DT 


visible above the surface like the RSS or 
Jamaat can intensify tension, do its best to fan the 
flames of rioting and, in the end, when the riot 
starts, 25е it for its own purposes, to grab whatever 
it can. 

The lain fact is that the easiest way to create a 
diversion and obscure the real causes is to ascribe a 
‘riot to sommunal elements. In rare cases it may 

happen this way, but in a large number of riots such 
аи make the whole affair appear as а dark 
tice! plot, and the basio failure of the adminis- 

| tration i is covered up 

And then the mich abused Muslim libraries, 
the Hindu Rashtra sanímelans, the mullah and the 
brahmin controversies, the communal press. All 
these do create an undercurrent of animosity, but 
it is nct enough to cause an explosion. You need 
fear, rumours, tension, collection of fire-arms, a 
build-up of explosive material, and most of all, an 
administrative breakdown. Beyond all this is the 
compelling, crushing need for jobs, for employment. 
There are frustrated men who have been waiting for 
years with а college degree, waiting for everything 
in Ше—а woman, home, perhaps oven a plate of 
rice. It is this gnawing all-consuming longing for 
jobs, cr a business, which is the basic cause of com- 
munal rioting today. And a subsidiary cause is over- 


crowding, the shortage of residential „houses and: 


shops. 

This is why a riot does not occur in a sleepy little 
village of U.P. where all suífer equally, or ina 
tribal "illago of M.P. where all live safely in their 

poverty. It ‘occurs in Moradabad where the metal 
ко have built up a good industry; it occurs in 
Aligari where lock-makers have made good; it 
oocursin Bhiwandi where powerloom rivalries are 

nous; it oocurs in Hatia and Ahmedabad and 
eiii and Jamshedpur where there are jobs to 
get, cantracts to secure, houses and shops to capture; 
it occcts in Agra and Firozabad, and in all the other 
towns where economic rivalries are serious, and 
have to be covered up with the cloak of communa- 
lism 


In all these places the economic reasons afe the 
compelling ones. But unskilled administrations find 
false explanations to make-out that Muslim aggres- 
siveness started the riot, as if this were sufficient to 

all the done. In rare cases it may 
even >е true. The old guard of communal politics, 
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“pears from the scene w 


the pompous pleaders who led the Muslim League 
in the past, the: mullah who had been put in the 
background and now gets easy access to other coun- 
tries—all these find peace committees, processions, 
and visits to police stations an admirable occasion 
to reappear ав saviours of the race and they can start 
a riot too. 

On both sides they talk peace, and arouse fears of 
aggression. Rumours arise—the tidbits which super- 
stitious and gullible people accept, even the intelli- 
gence agencies accept. A totally distorted view of 
causes appears—R.S.S., Jamaat, ; Urdu press, but 
we are all blind to the economic compulsions, the 

profits that accrue to the goondas. We blunder into 
E ots because our administration is unable to see the 
real reasons for rioting. But why blame the men 
who man our administration ? Look at the debates 
on the subject in any legislature. One would imagine 
that except for a superficial reading. of one news 
paper, they have not cared to investigate the causes 
Or to see at first-hand the fury and the escalation of 
rioting. Perhaps they dare not look deeper asit 
would uncover the dark world of the goondas, who 
get their living out of rioting and then- obtain pro- 
et from politicians, who give it to them shame- 

y. 

Who is most to blame ? Not the R.S.S. or the 
Muslim agitators, not even. the politicians of any 
party, nor even the communal press, not, even 
goondas. They can all get some of the blame. The 
most to blame are our polioe officers, and adminis- 


"trators—small men in big places. We make them 


smalland then we entrust the lives of millions of 
people to them —men who are timid and lacking 
confidence, who are so misled by their own super- 
ficial thinking that they plunge this country again and 
again into disaster and Perhaps we cannot 
blame them for the start of a riot on many ocas- 
sions, but we must hold them responsible when & 
conflagration i is not contained in time. 

What should we do to the police officer who hides 
in the dak bungalow and sends out his men to open 
fire indiscriminately in the street, killing, hurting, 
maiming, in a blind panic? 

What should we doto to the magistrate who Ая 
he be accused of тз шр 

тау ч some mis of t 
in а judicial in D 

What should we iis to the judge who sits ponde- 
rously in a judicial inquiry, swallowing one lie 
after another, accepting one doctored document 
after another, and produces a report which nobody 
considers worth because itis months too 
late, much too long, and the disinterested 
the psychologist, the social scientist, the police scien- 
tist —have not been consulted, 

You ask me, “Why Jamshedpurs ?" 

I point my finger unhetitatingly at our adminis- 
tration which is breaking down at a terrible rate, 
which does not have the talent, the support, the well- 

security schemes, the resources, the laws, 
the man-power, not even the confidence, which 
would enable itto look below the surface and un- 
cover the true causes of communal rioting, and deal 
with it effectively.[ ] 


Capital Formation 
in Traditional 
Agricultures 


R.L. CHAUFLA 


' 


в agricultural sector in| under-developed coun- 
tries is predominantly, a labour surplus small 
peasant economy—proprictorship or tenurial—with 
very little marketable surplus and no capital for- 
mation whatsoever. HEB - 3: 
The peasant works cate Pas of gross proceeds 
to pav for his subsistence and his costs of cultiva- 
tion. This constitutes the main motivating force for 
the peasant's labour ала capital allocative decisions 
and represents a subjective equilibrium between 
household and business considerations and between 
work and leisure (Mellor). The energy developed by 
a peasant on a family farm is stimulated by family 
consumer demands and, as they increase, the rate of 
exploitation of family labourisforced up (Chaya- 


nov). Conversely, а windfall in family income огап, 


incentive to push up production in face of family 
contentment ('labour-consumer equilibrium’) not 
only.draws a blank, but is more likely to generate a 
tive response in respect of farm produce. | 
hile this income effect is strong in most tradi- 
tional agricultures, it is most prominent among the 


tribals and the whole of the 'Adivasi belt' running 


through the Indian sub-continent. 
10 c 


- ply would suffice to ft 
left oa 


Kinship bonds and family ties play an important 
role in the organisation of family labour “arming. 
No villager thinks of himself apart from his family. 
This results in helplessness of the individmal and 
extreme inter-dependence of family members. Any 
adversity due to reduction in size of cultivation, bad 
harvest, growth in femily size or extreme indebted- 
ness is not likely to be resolved through break-up of 
the family. It is perhaps more likely to be resolved 
first through intensive cultivation and then through 
under-nourishment | as a result of reducei food 
intake. ` 

The under-developed countries are beset with. 
high man-land ratio. Population is inoreesing at 
the rate of 3 per oent per annum, and it is estimated 
the demand for food is rising at 4 рег cent per 
annum (Raj Krishna, Mellor, Folke Dovrirg). Few 
countries have hit such a high tate of grewth in 
agriculture and fewer have maintained it for long. 
With growth in family size, labour’s marginal 
contribution to farm produce declines, initially below 
its remuneration and then to zero, and in .axtreme 
conditions it becomes negative but the institutional . 
framework of family labour farming ensures maxi- - 
mum gross output by extending labour input to zero 
marginal productivity, and it also ensures am institu- 
tional wage (average farm produce) to all family 
members. | 

There is large unemployment іп undér-devcloped 
countries. Some of it is ‘open’ and is located in 
nearby towns and in villages, in either casé subsist- 


ing on current farm produoe. It is common experi- 


ence in backward countries that | roaming 
the streets. of cities and towns in search of jabs are 
generally sent grains from home. The Planning 
Commission has estimated this open rural unemploy- 
ment at 2] million man-years in 1977-78 located in 
villages alone, and it is likely to be 50 millicn man- 
years in 1982-83. = 

There is also disguised unemployment wherein a 
large part of the rural population is engaged in farm 
work at zero marginal productivity so that its with- 
drawal will leave total output unaffected. A. recent 
report of a ‘detailed by the UP State Plan- 
ning Institute in five development blocks of Gaazipur 
and Ballia districts has established the existence of 
disguised unemployment to the extent of 13 per cent 
of the total rural labour force. Then we have under- 
employment and seasonal unemployment. › 

What is important here is the source of subsistence 
of those unemployed. As long as subsistence is pro- 
vided by family farm, it becomes а pertinen- point 
for this study. E 


THE existence of large unemployment in these coun- _ 
tries denotes that with unchanged techniques, a large 
part of the population enga in or subsisüng on 
agriculture could be removed without reducing agri- 
cultural production. The! same farm output can be 
obtained with a much smaller labour force. And at 
existing levels of subsistence, a much smaller food 
the reduced Jabotr foroe 

on land, thus leaving a food surplus. This is 
к (Continued on page 33) 
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versy because of ecological and 
inbolved, the author points to the futility o 


- Silent Valley Project: 


The proposed Silent Valley Hydro-electric Project in Kerala has provoked' a major contro- 
vj Made consequences. While discussing the basic issues 

re 
posed to the life-springs in the unique forest belt in the Western Ghats. An objective review by a 
* national scientific team, keeping in view the need for balanced national development, seems urgently 
necessary. The author s aim is to stimulate fur 
initiate a debate towards this end, even at this late stage. 






lying on legislative safeguards in face of the threat 


thinking at all levels up to the highest and to 





|: Prospects and Perils 


S. SATISH 


єнолр our concepts of development deny to 

' pcsterity their options on what and how develop- 
mentshould be? This is а pertinent question today's 
р1аппегв have to ask themselves. Tho realisation that 
our gpproach {о socio-economic development need 
. not always be correct or even advisable is gradually 


emeraing. 

‘Of all the spheres where we Fed rethinking bere 
proceeding any further, perhaps most crucia 
that concerning interactions between man and s 
environment. In this context, the present contro- 
versy ing the Silent Valley Hydro-electric 
Project in Kerala has considerable significance. 

Tke controversy is primarily over the demand to 
protect tho Silont V forests as opposed to that 
to have tho dam while being able to protect the 
fores-s. The plea to protect our fast-dwindling forest 
wealth is often being voiced by eoologists, conser- 
vationists and nature-lovers, though forests are 

8t an ever-increasing rate. 

Brt it is for the first time in this country that this 
issue has attracted so much public attention. In fact, 
oppcnents of the Silent V. Project have stalled 
implementation of the soheme during the past four 
years. Ехосрііпр in that there is a public debate оп 
the issue, all the relevant facts, such as why Silent 
Valley forests should be protected and what will 
hapten to them if the dam comes up, are not known 
to most people. ` 


SILERT Valley forests in Palghat district of Kerala 
are unique because they are the most extensive re- 
memg ee ee known as the 
West Tropical Wet Evergreen Forest. This 
is the most com vegetative community on 
ана matui y system rting the 
greatest mass of living material per unit area. Pris- 
tine areas of such environment are essential for us to 


stability is attained through variety, has ‘spelt its 
downfall. 

In India, this type of forest is found only in the 
Eastern Himalayas and in the Western G of 
South India. Most of the Western Ghats forests of 
this type have been felled for timber or converted 
into plantations. We have destroyed plant associa- 
tions that have been evolving unbroken through the 
past 50 million years, without even recognising their 
potential. Most of our cash crops, medicinal plants, 
spices and other useful plant and animal products 
have come from the tropical forests. Yet, we have 
not exhausted their boundless riches. . 


cally unexplored area where species of 
animals, as yet unknown'to science, d possibly 
exist. The Silent Valley reserve forest, ranging in 
elevation from nearly 7000 feet adjoining the Nilgiri 
plateau to the steep escarpments down 2t the 
river valley to where the river, running along a lesser 


plateau, reaches the plains at less than 1000 ft. . 


elevation, enoompesses, along with certain adjoining 
reserves, a si tly extensive area of the magni- | 
floent West tropical rain forests in its varied 


forms. Unfortunately, this has been chosen, after 
the famous Idukki, as the prestige venture of 
the Kerala State i 


ern extremity of the reserve. The 430-metre long and 
130-metre high concrete arch dam costing about 
Rs 45 crores will create an artificial lake of about 
7.7 ва km. Waters from the reservoir will be taken 
through a tunnel to a power-house located on the 
south-western slopes of the Silent Valley plateau to 


produce 120 megawatts WE The 

was first in the 1940s War pen 
final shape in 1965. It had been awaiting final clear- 
апос from the Centre since 1972.1 
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Foz the first time in the country, ecological consi- 
derations have at least delayed the construction. of a 
developmental project which was not going to affect 
adversely anyone immediately. It is not aesthetic 
considerations or even the threat to the survival of 
very rare indigenous species such 'as the lion-tailed 
monkey that prompted opposition to this project. 
Late as it is, there is a growin awareness of tho 
dangers involved in destroying equilibrium bet- 
ween climate, forests, soil and man. There are people 
who have seen thé vital need to protect the forests 
and tolook at developmental projects in long-term 
perspectives. There is understanding that quick re- 
turns need not be profitable in the long run and 
that our development today cannot be at the cost of 
the future well-being of man. To meet the opposi- 
tion from conservationists a ee с the 
roposed project in Silent Valley, the ing Com- 
роп аро а Task Force for the ecological 
planning of the Western Ghats. The Task Force 
18 safeguard measures,to protect the eco- 
logical balance of the forests during the 
construction of the dam, knowing fully well that 
none of them was practicable or could be fully imple- 
mented Septing these measures, the State Assem- 
bly unanimously passed a Bill in March, 1979. But 
opposition to the project has not died down. 

PT he scientifio safeguards supposed to protect the 
area are impracticable because they include measures 
such as housing the entire work force outside the 
forests in the grasslands. All the grasslands within 
the reserve are u from the dam site and are 
ав much part ‘of the local ecology which has to be 
protected like the forests th ves. Moreover, no 
area of the grasslands is of sufficient extent to house 
the 30,000 to 40,000 people requiring acoommoda- 
tion. The nearest road-head is at Mukkali, 24 
away on the Mannarghat-Agali-Colmbatore road. It 
would be impossible to transport the work force 
this distance every day. Constrüction material for 
their camps and fuel for: burning cannot be provided 
from areas outside the forests. The demand for fuel 
would be high since it is a cold (as low as 6°C in 
winter) wet area (annual rainfall 4000 mm). No police 
force would be able to prevent this huge population 
from getting into the forests and cutting trees, setting 
fire, eto, or prevént cattle-grazing in a trackless forest 
spréad over broken terrain. р 

ае rn 
the reserve ing a small Electri ycolony 
datu. Thesis no cattle grazing within 
the reserve either. But with а large labour force, 

'there will naturally be great demand for milk and 
meat, and cattle will be introduced. Wherever there 


is human presence within the forest, man will use . 


asa weapon to clear the ground or to drive 
adii m animals. Getting out of hand, such fires 
would cause immense damage to the moist forests 
where the plants are not fire-resistant. There will 
have to be' many more roads in the project aree, all 
of which cannot be aligned within the submersion 
area, There will have to be Г tbo. АП the 
forests оп either side of the will be immediately 
degraded, and the insidious process will continue 
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The heaviest disturbance due to the dam oonstruc- 
tion would be to the forests between the proposed 
dam location and the southern boundary of the 
reserve—this is also the densest and the best forest 
sd In the south-western corner of the -eserve, 
t ig already a cardamom estate which has damag- 
ed the surrounding forests seriously and provides 
the shortest route between the populous Mannar- 
ghat plains and the dam-site. Human movement and» 
cutting of tracks within the area, which ar» inevi- 
table, would spell the end of these forests, - 

The KSEB is also proposing to have, vithout 
much fanfare, a feeder dam constructed across the 
Bhavani river flowing parallel to Kunthipuzha 
through the Attappadi Valley immediately to the 
east of Silent Valley: at a place called Thcdukki. 
Though at present most of the forests along the - 
Bhavani Valley are degraded due to a long petiod of 
shifting cultivation, there are virgin forests along the 
high ridge separating Silent Valley from Attappadi 
Valley. Opening up.access routes to the feede- dam 
through this densely forested ridge would inevitably 
spell its doom. It would be practically impossible . 
to give identity cards to all the people at the work- 
site and establish check stations in the forested area 
to prevent the entry of unauthorized people. -As it 
is, Attappadi Valley, with its proximity to the Nilgiri 
Plateau, the large tribal population and its opium 
cultivation, has attracted undesirable elements. 


> Е 
THE most strident demand for this dam has come 


from the KSEB. With the giant wasteful Idukki 
Power Project nearing oompletlon, with it$ hands 
firmly on the Idamalayar Power Project, the Board 


' has to find work for its highly paid superfluous tech- 


nical manpower. Though the State is 3 y 
rich in hydel power potential, and the last couple of 
decades have seen the implementation of а number 
of power projects which have made the State a sur- 
plus producer of electricity, the ordinary powe- con- 
sumer has to pay an excessive tariff and put up with 
an obsolescent distribution system. Though the ad- 
vocates ofthe dam themselves acknowledge thet 120 
megawatts of electricity is not going to meet our 
energy requirements to any appreciable exteat, it 
has been advertised as the sole saviour ofthe iadus- . 
trially backward Malabar region. In addition to 
power generation, they also offer irrigation wa-er to 
the surrounding dry, predominantly agricultural Pal- 
district. This area is severely drought-prone 
Brus most of the mountain slope and river catch- 
t forests have been, destroyed. Because of the 
degicnal appeal, local politciens Lad toy take up the 
cause, 


very backward and 
there is only limited arable land, but there are many 
labour-intensive cash-crop plantations—for example, 

ing non-agricukural 
local population who were attracted to this area ` 
mostly during the boom days when the surrourding 
extensive private forests were being clear-felled: be- 
fore Government take-over. It is natural that such 
a local population has: also been persuaded to de-: 
mand the dam, forgetting that the boom will-last' 
only-a few years, Even the local agriculturists,, who, 


tences of the fowering of 
to stoppage of flow in the 


witi have to face the 
ground-water table d 


river once the water flow in the stream bed stops, ` 


now plead for the dam. 

As an alternative to this project, the Central Gov- 
ernment recently offered the State a power 
plant. Rejecting the offer outright, the State Govern- 
ment held that fossil fuel for thermal power 
generation would have to be transported over une- 
conomically long distances. Even the pollution threat 
is held forth to refuse this alternative. This argument 
depends on the fallacy about the cheapness of hydel- 
power. The ‘cheap’ hydro-electric power 
wo havo implements’ sofar were cheap solely on 
the tasis of initial capital input. In terms of long- 
term environmental damage they are prohibitively 
_ Supporters of the Silent Valley power project men- 


tion zhat the reservoir would only submerge about 


7 sq.km. of forests which, together with the area 
for township, roads, etc., would lead to the loss of 
only about 10 per cent of tho total catchment area 
forests. But tbe township ooming up in the heart of 
the forest would in a short time adversely affect the 
entire reserve forest beoause of its central location. 
Another argument voiced is: forests аге disappear- 
ing from all over the State irreversibly, so why 
sacrifice a project for something which you cannot 
even have for long? 


Or oourse, forests in our country are valued only 
for the standing ay of trees and the cultivable 
land area which wo be releaséd if the trees are 
cut. For the administrator and the administered 
alike, it is only a land reserve which could be releas- 
сі for any make-believe cause. All the invaluable 
and. unique coological roles of forests in our life- 
porting surroundings are never even considered. 
January-February 1979, the Geological Survey 
of India mounted a multi-disciplinary ition to 
the Silent Valley Forests. The expedition party, 
which included the author, found that the reserve is 
already disturbed to an alarming degree. Even while 
final sanction for construction of the dam had not 
beon obtained, the Forest Department had already 
felled and removed all trees óver 120 om in girth 
under the label of ‘selection-felling’ for e a 
Actually this amounts to the clear felling of the 
submersion area and also adjacent foresta. The State 
Forest Department claims that felling for s is 
restricted to overmature trees which does little da- 
mage to tho forest. But in fact for each giant tree 
felled, tens are totally damaged. The entire under- 
growth is Aocess and the labour 
cams of the loggers damago’a big area. 
Because of changes such as the opening of the 
cancpy, eto., the structure of the forest is changed 
totaly. Weeds enter and su s regeneration of 
growth. Animals and birds dependent on 
the removed mature trees vanish. It was also found 
that a massive influx of illicit. cane cutters into the 
most distant part of the reserve has resulted in con- 
siderable damage to the forest, which has lost its 
uniform rain-forest nature in extensive areas. There 
is pow a moseio of vegetation of varying degrees 
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of disturbance and regoneratiot. 
The importance of Silent Valley lies partly in 
that it is in the centre of an extensive belt of pristine 
evergreen forest stretching from the New Amaram- 
, balam Reserve in the north through a narrow link of 
vested forest to the Silent Valley-Attappadi Reserves. 
The crucial link between the Silent Valley and the 
New Amarambalam Reserve has been massively 
encroached into in recent times by cultivators. This 
corridor, once opened up, provides easy accesa to the 
most interior areas of Silent Valley also. 


Forests cannot be’ tected through legislation, 
especially in a State like Kerala with high population 
pressure and less respect for the laws. In our coun- 
try, usually thousands of hectares of forests would 
have one or two protective staff who, even if they 
wanted to, would be unable to do anything to prevent 
cutting of trees or poaching or encroachment, sur- 
rounded as they are by chronically fuel and food 
scarce land-hungry people. Even when the forests 
are not being cut and are protected, it is being 
qualitatively degraded gradually by human agencies 
in innumerable ways. . 

To prevent this insidious of ecologi 
degradation of forest land, it is to have 
Jeast area of forest interfacing the cultivated lands. 
A large continuous forest tract will survive without 
crucial oompositional differences rather than a forest 
with many enclaves of villages or & number of bits 
of forests. 

This qualitative alteration due to human incursion 
in the forests is always retrogressive and it is 

y severo in complex long-standing forests 
such as the wet evergreen forests where the associ- 
ated plant and animal components have evolved 
through millions of of mutual adjustments and 

dence. Tho inter-relations are so delicate, 

tle ahd almost incomprehensibly complex that 

once some damage is done, we will not be able to 
identify the root gause ог take romedial measures. 

If this project is going to come it will destroy, 

ive of all legal safe the ecological 

ity of the forests of Silent Valley: and, by 
driving a wedge deep into the belt of forests stretch- 
ing from Nilambur to Attappadi, lead to the des- 
truction of the last of our evergreen forests. It is 
only through educating the ordinary man, who has 
been led to believo that his salvation rests on indus- 
trialisation and multiple-cropping, but who has noi 
been taught that the waters and the soil are due 10 
the forests, that we can hope to save our forests and 
thus save ourselves. Only if the rulers as well as the 
public are convinced of the simple logic that man 
cannot develop at the cost of his living surroundings, 
can we hope to ensure stable progress. 

If the sylvari forests of Silent Valley are to be 
saved, there is only one solution. The entire stretch 
of forests from the New Amarambalam Reserve in 
the north-west to the south-eastern edge of Attappadi 
forests should be declared a Bioreserve, where no 
consumptive utilisation of forests would be permit- 
ted. The area should be maintained as а huge-field 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Declining 
American 
Influence. 
R. S. THAPAR 
ince the expulsion of the 

USSR from Egypt has there 
been so rapid a reversal of for- 
tunes for.& super power in the 
Middle East area as the eclipse of 
US dominance in Iran - following 
the fall of the Shah 


by the new regime — all signal 
the totality of decline in the stan- 
ding .of the USA in Iran. 


Institute of Studies and Analy- 
кє Oain пе article ie" Due 
Ci 


Cancellation, of orders for US 
arms placed by the Shah’s Gov- 
ernment p loss of advanced 

pment already sup- 
plied to the Iranian armed forces 
are further embarrasaments for 
Iranian Government canoelled 
between 8 and 10 billion dollars 
worth of arms orders that the 
Shah зараа with the United 
States). If the debacle in Vietnam 


For the past quarter of а cen- 
tury а n the oorner- 
stone of US policy in the strategic 
Middle East. Indeed, few coun- 
шеле been аз important E 
the US strategically (an polit- 
ically) as Tron Phe шоу 
because of Iran's location on the 
Soviet border, and its vital role in 

Р lying oil to the USA and its 
als ш Barocas: wel as to 
Japan. Iranian oll provides the 
lifeline of the West's industries. 

The Shah was a staunch ally of 
the United States and had served 
as а pro-Western: barrier 
Soviet expansion towards the 
warm waters of the Gulf and the 
Arabian Sea. Iran, in addition, 
had unofficially taken over the 
role of guarding the Persian Gulf, 
and its outlet to the Indian 
to assure free flow of oil to the 
Western nations. The loss of such 
a key military ally has y 
upset US global strategy in this 
regi А Й 


оп. 

The biggest blow that the 
Americans have suffered is their 
loss of face with the Arabs, parti- 
¢cularly those in the Gulf area. 


Arabia 
The overwhelming feeling among 
the Arabs is that the Americans 
have failed the Shah. They note 


. that the Americans have not 


shown him the courtesy of a wel- 
come. Therefore, the recent efforts 
made by American officials to 
reassure the Gulf rulers that 
America would stand by them 
through thick and thin could not 
oonvince them or remove their 
doubts about the ability of the 
United States to defend them. 

-Tho Iranian revolution has 
totally upset the balance of foroes 


in the whole .of West Asia. Al- 
ready the major regional and 
global contenders for power and 
influence are taking up new рові- 
tions. A potential dangerous shift 


4 


in the Soviet-American power `. 


balance is feared by some Wash- 
ington analysts, unless the Carter 
Administratiou can convince other 
oil-rich West Asian nations that 
the US can and will find better 
ways to help its friends than ft 
did in Iran. Such a shift would 
further extend Soviet influence at 
America's expense in an area of 
critical importance to the West. 
The US Administration's new 
approach to West Asia surfaced 
during a 10-day trip through the 
region by the Defence Secretary, 
Harold Brown, in Fébruary last. 
In Saudi Arabia, Brown sought to 
allay growing doubts about US 


should doubt our willin 
ability to be good 


as ап ally. “No one. 


&nd 
iends in 


also spelt out ooncrete 


measures. 
designed to lend credibility to that 


assurance, which included the 
stationing of он FOOD in 
the area, as well dg strong 
presence Of a naval force іп the 
Gulf region. The Saudis appar- 
ently rejected the suggestion, — 


US-Saudi ties have во far been 
strong. The m is.the major 
su lier of oil to the USA. 

USA also considers the conser- 
vative, Saudi rulers a force for 
stability inthe Middle East — 
a role that took on greater signi- 


in its new 


ficance with the toppling of the ` 


Shah. 

prea towards the region, the’ 
Administration's overrid- n 

ing оше isto limit the dam- 


аро the Iranian crisis — 
above allin Sáudi Arabia. Close 
cooperation with that Arab king- 


` dom is deemed more crucial than 
ever. | | 
But while ‘the Americans may 


feel that one ‘way of bolstering 
their interests after “loss” of 


Toasons to 
(Corned уне 24) 
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Divided Society 
and Our > 
Social Awareness 


A. К. KAMAT 


es rabject I have chosen is the divided society, our 
divided Indian society, and our awareness about 
it. When I speak of divided society, it is not so 


much with reference to our many diversities of^ 


language, religion and culture. These are facts of 
graphy and history which one has to accépt and 
five with, care that they do not lead to social 
inequa ities, and social disintegration. What I have 
in mind are the serious structural inequalities with 
which our society is riven due to socio-economic 
factors. asctiptive factors of religion, caste and 
custom, and other factors like income, wealth, occu- 
pation and status. I propose to review tho growth of 
our social awareness of this grossly us and 
oe tr ешкш рш 
or this this long period of the lasi 
century and a will be divided into three sub- 
From the establishment and consolidation of 
ish colonial rule in India to the First World War, 
then up to the ooming of Independence, &nd finally 
the post-Independenoe period. Social awareness will 


Kamat, of the the анне кои eee Dr 
is based on the Gokhale birth lecture doli- 


be considered at three levels: first, general thinking, 
which is usually the thinking of the advanced sections 
of soclety; secondly, ш of those directly affec- 
ted by these inequalities; and finally, the organisa- 


tional level. I may refer to these inequalities some- 
^ ишш как terme like Gants: feudallum or catt: 


alism, or more often in terms of the actual suffering 
segments of society, such as the minorities, women, 
the former untouchables (Scheduled Castes), the 
tribal people (Scheduled Tribes), the exploited rural 
society, toilers in the factories, toilers in rural society 
(e.g., poor peasants and landless agricultural labour), 
etc. Although the general setting will be that of India 
as a whole, specific references will be largely confined 
to Maharashtra. (Since the question of minorities is . 
a major theme by itself it is not considered bero, Wo 
shall confine the discussion to Hindu society.) 


Pre-Britisy social structure, which has been des- 
cribed as Indian feudalism by famous historians (like 
Professor D.D. Kosambi), largely combined the 
economio, social, occupational and religious hierar- 
chies into a composite whole under thé umbrella of 
caste. It was the massive impact of British imperial 
power, with its oe yee technology, advanced capit- 
alist eoonomy and social formations, which for the 
first time shook this society to its foundations. This 
does not mean that Indian society did not undergo 
any change at all ever since it became structurised, 
some three thousand years ago, as caste society and 
Indian feudalism. There were several attempts, 
mostly at the religious level, to reduce its rigour — 
for example, Buddhism, Jainism, V ivism, 
etc. — in the earlier period. Then, after the con- 
frontation with Islam, which had a more egalitarian 
religious and social outlook, there was the wides- 
pread movement of saints in the medieval period 
towards the same objective. | 


was pre- 
dominantly that of compassion (Karuna), not of Pko 
social right of equality, which is a vely modern 
concept. Consequently the redressal aimed at in these 
earlier attempts was also mostly at the religious- 
spiritual level, in the kingdom of God, in the other 
world, rather than in this world, here and now. 
Occasionally there also occurred peasant revolts and 
revolts of other oppressed segments, which could be 
interpreted as attempts for secular change. But they 
were local and sectional and did not leave a lasting 
impress on the social structure as a whole. 

British colonial role was an altogether different 
kind of confrontation: its industrial capitalist eco- 
nómy, the rule of law which proclaimed the principle 
of (at least formal) , its polity advocating _ 

government (although principally in . 
their own country), Western learning consisting of 
modern natural and social sciences, and the bour- 

liberal thought which gave all these various · 

a philosophical basis. The first few generations 
of our English-educated intelligentsia had to ple 
with all these and more — for instance, the а 
ary onslaught on religion and on our “hide-bound 
obscurantist and unequal society". For them it was 
not only necessary to arrive at a-working relation- 
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ship with the new colonial order, but to revive this 


“stone-cold” , to search for a new 
social and political identity beliting the modern age. 
This gave rise to many movements of religious and 
social reform in the nineteenth century and also to 


the beginning of national and political consciousness _ 


and organisation. The latter led to the emergence 
of a rival contending centre of political allegiance in 
‚ the form of the Indian National Congress. . 

The rise of modern social awareness of the divided 
society, of its unequal structure and harshly iniquit- 
ous practices, was a consequence of this ideological 
turmoil. It arose from the immediate tasks of meet- 


‚ ing the challenge posed by alien rule and its modern ' 


culture, and its attack on religion and caste society 
including untouchability. It was a product of the 
indigenous desire for socia] and economio modernis- 
ation. Its thought content was a combination of 
philosophical radicalism, liberal humanism and 
social revivalism. Such incipient social awareness was 
also implicit in the discovery and upholding of Indian 
nationalism because the modern concept of a nation 
assumes a Minimum homogeneity and equality 
among its citizens. 

This new Awakening (or Prabodhan) started in 
different parts of India at di t times. In Bengal, 
which came under British hegemony as eariy as the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, it began with 
Rammohan Roy and his contemporaries in the early 
nineteenth century. In Maharashtra it started later, 
by the middle of the nineteenth century and after. 
In зоте other parts of India the process had no wait 
ааа аа а ; 

Again, divided as our society was into separa 
social groups and communities, each of them had to 
go jointly and severally through this process of self- 
discovery, awakening and adjustment to the new 
situation. For instance, in Maharashtra one finds 
three major streams in the development of social and 
political awakening. wir emergence roughly cor- 
responds to the formation of modern intellectual 
nuclei in the respective sections of society. First, 
there was the upper-caste urban stream which was 
first exposed to English education and Western 
thought. They manned the white-collar jobs in 
Government and the professions and later also for- 
med, the core of the nationalist opposition. Then 
there was tho rural stream of middle and lower 
castes, led by their urban leadership. Although this 
stream started quite early with Phule, it matured 
much later with the emergence of the non-Brahman 
movement and eventually led to their.entry into the 
National Congress during the thirties of this century. 
The third stream was that of the depressed classes, 
the former, untouchables; it started much later, and 
passing ee many vicissitudes, is only now 
reaching its t. : 


AGAINST this background of the Awakening in India 
in general and in Maharashtra in pertioular, let us 
consider the resulting social awareness during this 
early period, awareness at different levels about the 
many ities and injustices in our society. Let us 
first consider the advanced segment of which one may 
take Lokahitawadi, Ranade, Agarkar, Gokhale, Tel- 
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ang, Tilak and Chiplunkar as leading representatives. 
Chiplunkar was a revivalist nationalist, and stoutly 
maintained that there was nothing basically wrong 
with the old social system. Tilak chose to emphasise 
political demands, ignoring the question of social re- 


‘forms (and therefore of social and economic injus- 


tice). It was much later in his life, almost towards the 
end, that he conceded the necessity of action in respect 
of untouchability. But in fairness it must be said that 
in later years he also -recognised the strength of the 
trade union: movement and the desirability of asso- 
ciating it with the national movement. My guess is 
that it was not so much the exploitation ọf workers 
by tho capitalists as the potential strength of their 
political backing for the national causo which moved 
him to think along these lines. : 

‘Lokahitawadi was а perceptive observer in touch 
with the rural situation; he was no doubt aware of the 
many iniquities in rural economic and social life. But 
he primarily championed the cause of social reforms 
with respect to child marriage, girls’ education, 
widows. and many other outmoded customs and 
rituals. Agarkar was essentially а rationalist апд, 
in his short span of life, laid stress on the same the- 


. mes of social reform, as well as generally on liberal- 


humanist.values of rationalism, liberty, equality and 
freedom of the individual. Gokhale, à disciple of 
Ranade, valued and upheld the cause of social re- 
forms, but his major contribution was in the politica] 
sphere where he wasa spokesman of the 
moderate school. Telang stood 
trends represented by the reformers and the reviv- 


Ranade was tho tallest among thefn all in this 
respect, having a deeper empathy with broad sections 
of society and an all-sided approach to its problems. 
In his own words the transition that he and his 
school of thought aimed at was: “from constraint to 
freedom, from credulity to faith, from status to 
contract, from authority to reason, from uno: 
to o life, from bigotry to toleration, from 
blind fataliam to а sense of human dignity". (The 
Miscellaneous Writings, Manoranjan Press, Bom у, 
1945, рр 351-2). "e 

Among the outstanding contemporaries, : Ranade 
was the only leader who had friendly relations with 
Phule. He was deeply oonscious of the injustice in 
our society, and about the miserable social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the untouchables and other 
lowly sections. He asked his followers to “turn the 
searchlight inwards”. Gokhale has mentioned this in 
his speeches while dealing with the treatment meted 
out to Indians in South Africa, or even to highly 
educated men like Ranade in our own country by 
the racialist rulers in India. He was also aware of the 
plight of the rural poor, having initiated inquiries 
into their conditions during the ing famines 
of the period, and also into the famous Deccan riots. 
, But looking back it is clear that, in spite of their 
acceptance of the values of liberal philosophy, their 
main concern was po struggle against 
dent political status. And in social matters 
thoughts and activities were largely confined to the 
problems of the newly educated upper-class, upper- 
caste segments of society, as for instance the prob- 
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the two ~- 


H 
lems of women and family.* As Profes Sardar, 
the most perceptive living authority on® social 
history of this period, aptly describes, all фо social 
reform efforts were mostly confined to d segment 











of soc.ety; its top (Ekavargtya 
As against this of pete р, n belong- 
to the stratum stands out Pho) belonging 


to the middle stratum, with his deep ini 


variegated sections of s 

touchebles, non-B smarting rahman 

domination and injustice, workers inac ories, the 
and the rural poor, eto. Hi/were the first 


pem " schools in Pune for womenind untouch- 
ables, and that too as early as pqighteen- fifties. 
ances an 


Those, together with his legendary spea 

stances at Co sessions, the peption to the 
British Crown Prince and the 

S were remarkable not erudite 
in the accepted sense, nor did hjoin the main- 
strearc of national awakening. is writings were 
informed with authentic ground-l experience; and 
deep sensitivity and concern for ppressed Indian 
humanity make his wri ing reading even 


the part of the dominant edu section of the day 
(with -ho exception of: great 
y towards his wa ork and thinking). 


' or thres decades that 
cause ef social ед 
received due recognition. 


his sterli 
ity and nomic justice has 


rejection of tho social thougk of hig adversaries, pro- 

vide а illustration of what is invariably 

history, that te dominant ideas of the 

od are the ideas of donant classes in society. 

d. what was lost sigt of in that controversy, 

and even now, is that the o streams in the awaken- 
ing in Maharashtra had tvo different textures. 

. The contact with Westen learning and the tenets 

of liberalism and nationalsm made the upper-caste, 

y aware of the imi- 

dence which they 

rulers. But many of them 

to relentlessly apply tho 

This was 


without much distinction. 
his colleagues and his later-day followers 
is true also of Ambedkar and 
movement), their contact with Western learning and 
philosophy immediately made them ] 
crass social iniquities in our own society, and only 
later of the blanket slavery under alien rule. It was 
in a senso i between the view from the 
top and the view from the ground, or the view 
of the socio-economically privileged and that of the 


In the case of Phule and 
and this 


0- 
dhak Samaj and the non-Brahman movement of ` 
the two initial decades of this century were direct 
inheritors of Phule’s legacy but largely shorn of the 
original breadth of outlook and elan of its founder. 
It is true they worked in an organised manner in oer- 
tain districts to fight. for improving the lot of the 
later non-Brahman movement 
orientation and made a 
bid for a share in whatever political power was 
conceded by the British rulers. 

The trade union movement initiated by Phule’s 
odhak followersand other urban elements 
did take roots. In contrast to the Moderates, 
Tilak (but not his entire flock of extremists) had 
realised the need for gaining political support of the 
common people. Thus he used to flaunt with pride 
the pejorative epithet “Ше leader of the ri : 
(Зат atate gare) given to him by hiso pponents. 
But ho himself hardly took any steps to organise tho 
economically or socially oppressed sections, prosuma- 
bly because of fear of losing his hold over his 
orthodox following. 
Finally, about awareness of the position of the 
classes—Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in modern parlance. By the turn of the cen- 
tury the system had produced a small group of 
educated untouchables, particularly in tho Mahar 
community, whose military connection had helped in 
Simultaneously, a few humanitarians 


the militant depressed 
class movement. As the tribals there was 
not much awareness of their situation, except of 
course on the part of foreign Christian 
that were active in these areas right from’ the start 
of British imperial role. (This is not to say that. 
there was no consideration af all for the miserable 
conditions of the peasantry, landless labour, 
untouchables and tribals in the thinking of stalwarts 


and incidental 
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the annual Congress sessions, even as late as the 
twenties of this century). 


Tre second phase starts with Gandhi’s massive 
entry into the Indian political arena. This and 
other dévelopments gave a head to the increasing 
political: awakening and discontent in India asa 
consequence of the changed relationships on the 
national and international planes in the immediate 
post-war period. The national movement for the 
first tims assumed a militant mass character. Tho 
struggle for national freedom attracted newer and 
wider sections of people. Under the leadership of 
the indian bourgeoisie and the educated middle 
classes it passed through successive phases of strife 
. and,compromise. During the period of the Second 

World War and immediately after, duse toa, vastly 
altered correlation of forces, the imperial iuis had 
lost most of their süpport in India and abroad, and 
had to quit, but not without partitioning the oountry. 

Let me now pursue against this background the 
theme of the divided society and its awareness 
through this period. At the ideological level it was 
mainly the world of: Gandhi and (later) of Nehru. 


The massivo entry of the working class, peasantry ' 


and youth had brought unprecedented strength to 
the freedom struggle. At the same time, it oontribut- 
ed to thé growing social consciousness, general as 


well as separate social awakening, of different seo- - 


tions of society. The Soviet Socialist revolution and 
the post-war advance of the world working class in 
goneral, ‘that is, the advance of the socialist and 
communist movements in the world, germinated 
and fostered new ideological currents in India as well, 
within and withodt the national movement. This 
injected a significant radical egalitarian content into 
the objectives of national liberation. All these socio- 
Soe ыы considerably enhanced our 
a ess of iniquities and inequalities іл society at 
all levels.- 


Let us first consider Gandhi who wielded the most 
powerfulinfluence on the mainstream of national 
political thrust over almost three decades. His 
thought, speeches, writings and activities touched 
almost every unequal aspect and suffering section of 
society : caste, women, industrial and other urban 
proletariat, and even more so the village poor, the 

classes and tribals. In this all-embracing 
approach: to ` socio-economic and socio-political 
prob 
period. dbi called himself Gokhale’s disciple and 
an attempt is often made to relate him to Ranade 
through Gokhale. Gokhale himself has mentioned, 
however, that "Ranade was а never-failing adviser 
of Gandhi (in the South African struggle) and had 
carried on regular correspondence with him.” It 
followed from his philosophical outlook and world 
view which involved a vision of a more egalitarian 
communitarian new society, devoid of the evils of 
Indian feudal heritage and also of modern capitalist 


Although Gandhi had an integrated personal 
philosophy, the same cannot be said of his socio- 
venom and socio-political thinking and practices, 
which weré often intuitive and full of compromises 
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: Gandhi takes after. Ranade of the earlier - 


and ctions. But his all-perceptive approach 
and гіз were in a sense an- objective imperative 
to alts and bring all the ive detachments of 
Indi into the fold ofthe national .move- 
ment. historic task he had ап equally able 
lieu hru. Nehru publicly- associated him- 
self wi thought, backed the cause.of 

poor &nkxploited, and fought against hide-bound 
religiousind social obscurantism. It was mainly 














under hi&fiuence that the Congress incorporated а 

pro galitarian content in its manifestos, and 

resolutionfrom the Karachi Congress onwards. - 
Meanwl. communist and socialist ideas were 


making ves felt within and without the Con- . 
gress. ts championed not only the 
caus of thyorkers in the fields and factories. ара 
the anti-feuddemand of the peasantry but‘ also a 
broad social ing based оп, sécial;equality 
and econ justice. The thirties witnessed the 
rise of a mllitár trade union movement and also 
attempts in théountryside to organise the peasantry 
in the Kisan bhas. The All-India Trade, Union 
Congress (AI and the All-India Kisan Sabha 


organisations voicing 


The All-India Winen’s Conference (AIWC) became 
a powerful Enisation. championing . complete 
equality and sociá justice for women jn all seg- 
monts of society a all walks of life. gy m 


as early as 1917, ie 
cause of untouchaby 
social and political 
far largely neglected 

а small core of the ducated had already formed 
among the untouchably themselves, and their orga- 
nisation was taking shine 


а tireless activist. Undeihis inspiring leadership the 
Scheduled Castes builttheir own organisation and 
fought valiantly—startin| from temple entry, access 
to wells, equal treatment h schools, etc.—for their 
rightful placo in society. They claimed a share in 
political power, in the frm of reserved seats and 
separate electorates. Incilentally, this had been 
partly conceded by the Britsh, for their own selfish 
reasons, in the 1919 Act. Hols 

Launching on ani e fast in 1932, Gandhi 
could coerce Ambedkar intogccepting joint electo- 
rates. He also succeeded in ing away important 
sections jet the Scheduled . by starting the 
Harijan ‘Sevak Sangh. The gh oonsi 


nsisted of a 
band of his devoted caste Hinds followers who did 
ioneering ground-level work social reformers. 


ven so, Ambedkar could Байда powerful organi- 
sation of the Soheduled Castes, particularly ` in 
Western India, by arousing their self-respect and 
creating: a separate self-identity. Even now, more 
than two decades after his demise, and in spite of his 
conversion to Buddhism before his death, һе ogn- 
tintes to be an object of reverence and inspiration, 
апа а symbol of heightened self-awareness. among 
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A 
large sections of the Scheduled Castes.* 

Tribal people also came to be generally recognised 
as an indivisible part-of our society. The tribals had 
participated on a. very large scale, and with great 
milita3cy, in the Jangal Satyagraha of 1930 in some 
districts of Maharashtra. А number of Gandhians 
started welfare work in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
At otter places such organisations arose among the 
tribals themselves where a small educated leadership 
had emerged. The Warli revolt of the forties under 
the leadership of Parülekar of the Communist Party 
may b» considered as the -point of tribal aware- 
ness aad organisation during this period. 

Thus in this period awareness about the unequal 
and urjust society in India had widened and deepened 
considerably. It had become a great deal stronger, 
with sespect to all its aspects: caste divisions, the 
Schedried Castes, the Scheduled Tribes, women's 
moveirent, industrial workers, peasants and landless 
labour under feudal exploitation and oppression. 
The sccial inequaltties of the old structure and the 
socio-esonomic inequalities of the new colonial capi- 
talist s:ructure which was superimposed on it, had 
become a Vital part of the consciousness of at least 
the advanced segments of the national movement. 
Under Gandhi and Nehru, and particularly under 
the latter and Socialists and Communists (working 
within and without the Congress), and also because 
of Amtodkar’s epoch-making contribution, national 
thinking acquired a radical-revolutionary orientation 
to а significant extent. Congress resolutions, and the 
blue-prints which they placed before the nation from 
time to time, reflected this general orientation. Nehru 
swore Ly socialism, and he and Gandhi maintained 
publicly that the in dent India to come would 
remove all these harsh iniquities and inequalities and 
strive tc build an egalitarian and just society. 

Moreover, due to spread of education and growth 
of colonial capitalist economy, this consciousness 
had also permeated among the concerned segments 
of society, the victims of these iniquities, the suffe- 
rers under the unjust social structure. However, their 
organisetion betrayed ‘two significant weaknesses. 
First, many of these suffering segments (like the 
middle castes fighting against caste injustices) lost 
most of their radical social orientation after their 

' leadership joined, and were assimilated in, the broad 
national movement whose leadership was effectively 
dominated by the vested interests h the urban and 
rural areas. They became lukewarm and even hostile 
to the independent class organisations of the working 
class, o- ofthe peasantry, or of the landlees poor, 
or of suffering segments! of society like the 
Soheduled Castes or tribals. 

The radicals in the Congress were not able to 
establish: their own effective organisational leader- 


*Note the important difference between the two approaches in 
the Castes (as well as the Scheduled 
society). While in one 


ship over these potentially revolutionary segments. 
On the other hand, the right-wing leadersbip of the 
national movement made skilful use of Nehru, 
, Gandhi and the vague Nehruvian slogan of socialism 
to retain its effective hold on the Congress organis- 
ation at the time of transfer of power. The working 
class and peasant organisations or the Scheduled 
Castes organisation under Ambedkar outside the 
Congress fold, did not combine to become a decisive 


.force. They often suffered alternately from oppor- 


tunism and sectarianism. . 

Thus, as in the initial phase, even in this phase the 
-anti-feudal struggles against caste, untouchability and 
land relations and the broad anti-imperialist free- 
dom struggle did not merge into a united whole 
under a single leadership. This alone could have led 
to a radical social restructuring. 

This brings us to 1947 and the transfer of power, 
partition and its violent aftermath. Since the transi- 
tion had taken place in a non-revolutionary manner, 
the vested interests entrenched in the national move- 
ment could effectively bypass its potential or actual 
radical segments and their leadership, and could 
successfully strike a bargain with the imperialist 
rulers in their own favour. And to enforce this 
compromise, and to establish and maintain their 
hegemony, they had managed td secure the imperial 
state apparatus intact, including its powerful coer- 
cive machine and tradition of repressive rule. This 
was facilitated by the prevailing correlation of forces 
at the time, when the radical elements, although 
quite vocal, were weak organisationally and ideologi- 
cally. The stage was thus set for the post-Indepen- 
dence period. 


IN pursuing our theme of the growth of awareness 
of the divided society we should note the two main 
developments of tho immediate post-Independence 
period. They were the Constitutional provisions of 
1950 and the programme of socio-economic develop- 
ment pursued by the Government. The Constitution 
Contained many equalitarian provisions: equality of 
all citizens before law, abolition (in law) of caste 
distinctions and untouchability, safeguards and pro- 
tective discrimination for the advancement of weaker 
sections of society, viz, women, the Scheduled 
Castes, the Scheduled Tribes and other backward 
communities, and a number of other directive (but 
non-justiciable) principles. These were strengthened by 
instituting scholarships, stipends and other сове 
assistance in education for the SC, ST and the OB 5 
and reservations in political representation, educa- 
tional institutions and Government services for the 
SC and ST. Some Statesin the Indian Union also 
extended educational concessions to the EBC 
(economically backward classes). 

Theso measures were palliatives offered to the 
aggrieved sections. They were also meant to create a 
liberal progressive image of the new-born Indian 

' State ih the outside world. Undoubtedly they have 
materially helped the SC and ST in their educational 
advance and in the growth of their political and 
social consciousness and Organisation. 

Under the general politioo-economic programmes 
an. important step was the abolition of somo of the 
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Worst features of feudalism (the princely states, 
ramindaris, and also absentee landlordism to a cer- 
tain extent). This, together with political democrati- 
sation due ‘to adult franchise (and democratisation 
and spread'of education), brought the dominant rural 
middle-stratum, middle-caste leadership into strategic 
postions of political power at State and lower levels. 
.Hventually, they have come to wield considerable 
influence also at the Centre. This and the other~ 
measures met to ‘an appreciable extent the gross 
socio-economic hardships (of oaste, land ownership, 
trade, money-lending, etc.) from which the upper 
rural and semirural sections had been suffering 
under colonial rule. Their enhanced political and eco- 
nomic affluence, however, has given rise to new in- 
equalities, or strengthened the old ones, bringing 
about further polarisation in the rural sector. 

The general line of the Indian state and its rulers 
during the Nehru regime was the capitalist path of 
development, oontrolled with planning, a pub]ic sec- 
tor and a few welfarish measures, mostly in the 
interests of a smooth advance of capitalism itself. 


This was done with the'specious catch-words of ' 


socialism, socialistic pattern, equality, social 
justice, m isation, advance of science and scien- 
tifio tempet, and what have you. All these trappings 
were necessary te respond to the aspirations of the 
vocally radical segments in the national movement, 
the educated middle class elements as well as the 
organised industrial working class, and also the 
newly awdkened elements of the socially oppressed, 
the SC, ST, and other lower and lowest segments of 
society. | : 

Moreover, the rapid industrial and socio-economic 
advance of the first decade or so of Independence, 
which provided many job and other economic. 
opportunities in Government services, the public and 

rivate sectors, the rural sector, welfare services, сїс., 
ulled these middle elements into illusions that the 
nation and society were on a slow but sure path to 
the itarian millennium. Even the militant work- 
ing class elements and the left party Seneca dion 
пої immune from the politically corroding i 
of such illusions. 

But early in the sixties, with the slowing down of 

industrial and economic development, the bubble of 
‘illusion began to shrink with the occurrence once 
again of increasing incidence of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and misery. This is no oocasion for describing 
the resulting critical political and eoonomic situation, 
including the nineteen-month Emergency rule. Nor 
shall we go into details of the .continufng ‘permanent 
emergency’, which has been the lot of the poor and 
tho deprived, before and after that spell of naked 
authoritarian rule. . 

We should first remember that the context of the 
socio-political struggles has fundamentally changed 
after the itransfer of power. Before, all struggles 
against socio-economic injustices were related to, 
and were in a sense part of, the general struggle for 
national emancipation and against exploiting colonial 
rule. Now, the struggle is largely against the 
a Oey hae agus Aus are interested in main- 

if possible with some minor modifications, 
and if’ necessary by brute force, the status quo of 
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present unequal and unjust socio-economw relation 
ships. The struggle is therefore mainly internal to 
the society and for the emancipation of the common 
people. Consequently it is much more'complex, and 


It is also much more ruthless on the part of those 


who stand to lose in a more egalitarian restructuring 
of society. 

General awareness about social uality and 
justice has certainly increased, although it has also 
а certain vagueness and deceptiveness about it. The 
first is evident from the fact that not only the Cong- 
tess Party and its offshoots but, during the last few 
years, even top tyooons at one end and the supremo 


of the powerful communalist volunteer organisation 


at the other, have come to swear by socialism. They 
have realised that this vague, all-meaning (and 
therefore meaningless) populist slo is necessary, 
even to establish their credentials with the common 
people. This is, in a sense, an index of the growth 
of general awareness about justice and «ШАШУ, 
economic and social Hardly any public figure, big 
or small, can now publicly uphold not only the caste 
system and untouchability also poverty and 

eprivation in general, rd many of them may 
profess contrary views in te; and in actual 
practice, they may behave and act in support of the 


What about the growth of awareness at ground 
level, at the levels where the operation of the present 
structure is particularly harsh? There also the con- 
cerned segments have on the whole become much 
more conscious, although the level of consciousness 
is extremely uneveñ — from abject apathy, through 
gradualist illusions, sham, and real icalism, to 
revolutionary consciousness. Thé alibis of the 
£radualist school are the same as before: the desir- 
ability of taking all sections of Society together, the 
danger of а violent outbreak and the risk of anarchy, 
non-violence versus violence, eschewal of foreign 
ideologies, eto. . 

Consequently, in spite of а general advanoe of 
awareness, there is a very wide spectrum, depending 
on the hold of the old and new ruling myths and my- 
stifications. At some levels there is also a regression, a 
strengthening of the non-egalitarian trends due to the 
considerable advance of money power and political 
power ofthe old and new affluent classes in town 
and countryside, and their satellite formations among 
the middle-class educated. The latter are con- 
cocting the necessary new mythology of all kinds: 
naive, semi-learned and also high-soundingly learned, 
technical and sophisticated. Some have beoome 
Gandhian oracles, some others in the name of 
a total revolution. It is sad, for , to see that 
these oracular intellectuals from among the political 
ideologues. journalists and, of course, academicians, 
many of whom had taken much clearer positions in 
the pre-Independence and early-Independence years, 
are busy wearing out their pens and tongues to 
attack the toilers! organisations, just because they 


‘aro getting organised | All this on the absurd plea 


MAINSTREAM 


- 


that tko workers when organised ipso facto become 
the ex>loiters of the unorganised poor, a plea which 
certainly brings much delight and satisfaction to the 
real ezploiting interests in town and countryside. 

I should explain why I lay so much stress on. the 
organ:sations of the deprived and the downtrodden 
in society. My understanding of the historical evolu- 
Чоп о? society tells me that no worthwhile restruc- 
turing of society can be over brought about by 
mere ewakening, whether it is general awakening ог 
awakening of the concerned suffering segments. 
Economic, social or political justice is hardly ever 
won by merely trying to instil good sense іп the 


minds of the powerfal and the privileged, the main. 


pillars of the unequal and unjust society. Itis only 
through & relentless struggle of the wretched of the 
earth that social justice can bo wrested from the 
handsof their exploiters and oppressors. For this 
reason the organisation of the economically exploit- 
ed and socially oppressed assumes importance in the 
fight for a just and equal society. | 

At the organisational level, the actual victims of 
the divided society, women, toilers in the fields and 
factores, the SC, the ST and others, the old organi- 
sationa (the AIWC, the TU front, the Left in 
general and the political parties of the SC, eto.) are 
split and splintered. Some of them, like the AIWC, 
have lost all their vitality and elan except for mak- 
ing their elitist ineffectual annual noises. Among 
other sections organisation has spread far and wide 


but piecomeal, and shows no signs of solidarity both 
- withi 


thim and between tho different deprived ségments 
of society. At the same time, because ofthe very 
logic >f the deepening socio-oconomic crisis, new 
foci of awakening and revolt are emerging, some of 
them raively sectarian in character, the most impor- 


` tant amd spectacular among them being the Naxalite 


movement of the late sixties. On the social plane 
a striking development in Maharashtra is the rapid 
rise (aad equally ‘rapid disintegration) of the Dalit 
Panthers. | 

The events of the last few ycars show that on the 
one hand there have been massive working-class 
actions in many sectors and on the other hand the 
most oppressed sections in the rural arcas, the land- 
less labour, particularly among the Scheduled 
Castes and tribals, are getting or locally, and 
as a result are facing brutal atrocities at the hands of 
both the dominant classes in the rural areas and the 

reasive machinery of the state. Thus, the advance 
of the social forces for change, fora more ogalita- 
rian restructuring of society, has evidently reached a 
new pich, but is proceeding in an uneven, fragment- 
ed and often in a rather confused manner. 

The situation is complicated also because of the 
caste factor, a major specific of Indian society. Socio- 
economic change had already by 1947 started bring- 
ing abaut vertical stratification, class stratification 
across and within castes. The process has 

Independence. And yet caste 
remains a major factor in our social life and think- 
| а man who looks the 


. very epitome of a modernized individual in his talk, 


. town and coun 


down, a strong caste feeling with all its prejudices 
and erences. Because of this deep-seated caste- 
sensibility in the social ego, almost every class 
conflict is beset with overtones of caste differences 
and conflicts, and vice versa. The fight against 
inequality and injustice has therefore to take into 
acoount this highly mixed-up social situation while 
planning its strategy and tactics. In other words, 
the struggle for social equality has to merge with the 
struggle for economic justice, and vice versa. 


MEANWHILE, it has to be remembered, the forces for 
the status quo, for the preservation of the actual 
roperty, privilege and status relationships which 
orm the basis of the present unequal and unjust 
structure, are certainly not idle. Camouflaging when 
necessary under a modern populist garb and posture, 
they are busy consolidating themselves both ideolog- 
ically and organisationally. We have already referred 
to some aspects of the ideological offensive. At the 
organisational level one should take note of the 
emboldened stance of the Chambers of Commerce 
and Industries, of big and small business and trade, 
and the obliging Government coming up with, to 
put it mildly, the highly controversial Industrial 
Relations Bill to smother the simmering discontent 
among the workers over the deteriorating economic 
conditions. The rural segment of the affluent rich 
peasantry is also flexing its muscles under the 
specious umbrella of the Kisan Sammelan. From, 
Belchi рош and many other places in the 
North and also in the South, and right in our midst 
in the Marathwada ‘holocaust of last year, they 
have bared their aggressiveness and cruelty in a most 
naked form. Caste prejudices have been harnessed 
for ‘this purpose.to the chariot of political and 
economic power, as from times immemorial in our 
society, to pteserve their property, power and 
tige in rural 80 . Finally, the trading class in 
de has amassed further economic 
strength, by means fair or foul and withit they can 
effectively influence political power in urban and 
rural arcas. They have shown they are not behind 
other exploiting classes, in organisation as well as 
public protests, as was recently manifest with such 
demo ive violence at the time of the ‘impending 
strike of bankmen. 
` AlLin all, therefore, it seems the vested interests 
of the town and the countryslde, the backbone of 
this highly unequal and unjust society, are fully 
conscious of what is at stake. They are determined 
to protect their highly unequal gains in terms of 
wealth, prestigo and power, in anticipation of the 
impending confrontation with the forces of change. 
On the other hand, the real protagonists of radical 
social change, the actual sufferers of this unequal 
society, are still in disarray. They have yet to come 
into their own, ideologically and organisationally, in 
order to engage their opponents with the necessary 
strength and determination. It seems there are miles 
to go before the decisive encounter. It looks as 
though we are in for a long period of turmoil and 
disorder, stagnation and chaos, partial conflicts and 
confrontations. It із anybody’s guess whether and 
' (Continued on page 23) 
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field of International Organisation; and 
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(в) Somo teaching and/or research 
experience in International Organisation. 


Note: There is only one vacancy of 
an` Associate  Professor/Fellow; the 
University will consider applications for 
both Associate Professor/Fellow and 
Assistant Profeesor, or either only. 


Trade and Economic Development: 


Qualifications: 
Esemtial — 
(а) Consistently good academic record 


t \ 


(b) A Doctor's degree ‘or published . 
Economics; and : 


(с) About five years experience of 
teaching and/or research in Bconomics; 


Area of Specislis- International Trado 
ation: or Economio Deve- : 


of the view that tho research work of a 
candidate as evident either from his 
thesis or from his published work is of 
qualifications prescribed in (a) above. 


work of quality) may be appointed 
(Conttmwed) 


_ DIVIDED SOCIETY AND SOCIAL . AWARENESS 
(Continued from page 21) 


when there will be a final break-through in favour of 
a more just and more equal 
Even so, the struggle is on. 
lies on ‘he educated middle class, urban and rural. 
This is a privileged class, privileged in the sense of 
having лай the opportunity of getting educated; and 
it is often called the conscienoe of society. Its youth- 
ful members are. often. described as the en of 
rapid sccial change. We have also a long tradition 
since Gokhale’s timo of selfless bands of highly educ- 


-favo 


service to society. The context has changed, but the 


` need and the obligation-continue. The question of 
t responsibility 


questions is therefore whether their counterparts in 
the present generation will, both subjectively and 
objectively, intervene actively in favour of radical 
restructuring of this outm social structure, in 
'of the poor and the ived, in favour of a 
more just and equal society. us hope they will 
have the courage and the wisdom to play their 
destined role in this overdue social transform- 
ation.[]1 


ated young men committing themselves to dedicated 
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experience . 
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the condition that he will have to obtain 
a Doctor's degreo or give evidence of 
research work of equivalent high stan- 
dard withir five years of his appoint- 
ment, failing which he will not be able 
to earn faturo increments until he 
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route their applications through proper 
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concerning the candidate. 
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Abdullah, the 


DECLINING U.S. INFLUENCE. IN W. ASIA (Conthued from page 14) 


Р believe that the Saudis are not 


ready to фрон any American- 
inspired allianoe in the region. 


"They are, in fact, anxious to put 


themselves at a distance from the 
United States. They are making 
it increasingly clear that they will 
pursue' their national and Arab 
Interests , regardless 

Wi n advocates. They аге 


di y playing down their 


close association with ' the US 
and developing a modus vivendi 
with the Soviet Union. 

Sinoe the g of this 
year, Saul Arable hes been post 
ing signs of displeasure over 
Ameri policy towards the 


can 
‘Middle East. The first such sign 


was when Harold Brown, during 


' his visit to the Saudi capital, was 


unable to see King Khaled, who 


: was reported, to be on a hunt- 


ing trip" in the desert. Prince 
werfuül Com- 
mander ,of the Saudi National 


` Guard, was also absent — watch- 


ing milithry exercises in Syria — 
and Crown Prince Fahd was two 
hours. late, in arriving for talks 
with Brown. ов correspondents 
accompanying the Secretary later 
reported that a “communication 
gap” existed between the two 


s "ау afterwards, - Crown 

аһа cancelled а scheduled 
visit to; Washington in mid- 
March. iThe US said the decision 
was due to health reasons, but 


this was quickly denied by the 


“Saudis, ^ who said the real reason. 
was that more time was needed 


to reach'.a better: mutual under- 


standing of regional issues. The · 


di-US estrangement was the 


‘dismissal of Kamal Adham, step-. 


brother-in-law of the late King 
Faisal jand a former Saudi Intei- 
ligence .chief with close ties with 
thé CIA and the Egyptian Presi- 
dent, Anwar Sadat, as Adviser to 


King Khaled. : 
Moré гсш, the Saudis re- 
. jected a last-ditch US appeal for 


help in;quelling the rising tide of 
ы {шл to the 


Advises 
1 E 

| | í 
| ‚ 
if 


of what 


Arabia in March, For Foreign Minis- 
ter Saud al-Faisal said 

stability could be Med oily only 
by a comprehensive settlement as 
desired by the Arab countries and 
tho Palestinian people. 


Prince Saud earlier made a 


hard-hitting public statement 
denouncing Israel and praising 
what he termed the positive 
Soviet stand towards the Arabs. 
In a lengthy interview with the 
London-based Lebanese magazine 
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Al Hawadess, the Minister said 
Israel's refusal to withdraw from 
occupied Arab territory, was the 
main threat to Middle Bast stabi- 
lity. He added: “We would like 
to emphasise that the absence of 
diplomatic relations’ does not 
mean we do not. recognise the 
Soviet State or the importance of 
the role it is playing in intern- 
ational politios. On the contrary, 
we expressed qur appreciation of 
the positive stand the Soviet 
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Union пай taken regarding Arab 
questions.” 

Further evidence of rrowing 
гарргос зере between Moscow 
and К yadh was provided by a 


Gazette, which said Saudi Arabia 
was not ‘as anti-Soviet as the 
Western press liked to suggest. 
Speculetion that these discreet 
overtures might lead to the esta- 
blishment of diplomatio relations 
between the two oountries was, 
however, dismissed by Prince 
Baud ir January. 

Observers conclude that the 
main aim of the new Saudi stra- 
tegy was to distance themselves 
from US policies, and seck a 
better relationship with the 
Soviets, without radically altering 
their traditional alliance wi 
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sail into waters near the Gulf in 
8 demonstration that many obser- 
vers described as "'muscle-flex- 
ing". This was the second time 
that the 80,000-ton US aircraft- 
carrier *Constellation', carrying 
80 to 90 planes, had been ordered 
to sail from the Philippines to- 
wards the Indian Ocean. However, 
on the earlier occasion in late 


December 1978, President Carter - 


changed his mind and kept the 
ship in the South China Sea. 
During the current visit, the 
‘Constellation’ was accompanied 
by three destroyers and frigates. 

The US apparently intends to 
keep a small naval task force in 
the Gulf area, evidently with а 
view to providing the wherewithal 
for Western intervention, should 
the need arise. Current plans 
however a to be limited to 
*"show-the-flag'" visits to Persian 
Gulf ports, a more conspicuous 
but still modest naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, and increased 
deliveries of arms to countries 
threatened by — Soviet-backed 


Jt is not without 
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significance that two of President 
Carter’s senior Cabinet members 
— Defence Secretary Harold 
Brown and Energy Secretary 
James Schlesinger — had warned 
(February 25) in almost identical 
terms that the US was 

to use force to protect oil supplies 
from Sandi Arabia and the. Gulf 


tes. 

What US policy-makers actual- 
ly have in mind when they refer 
to increased American presence 
in the region is still not clear. But | 
one i$ left to conclude that at the 
very least the US is seriously en- 
visaging stepping up its supply of 
arms to states in the ion, in- 
cluding Pakistan, and supply of 
advisers to help them in training 
and using new equipment. The 
aim appears to be to deter the’ 
Russians from’ exploiting local 
crises and to reassure the Saudis, 
as well as other Gulf sheikhdoms, 
whose confidence in the US has: 
been shaken by the developments 
in Iran, as well as by Soviet gains 
in -Ethiopia, Afghanistan and 
South Yemen. O 1 
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ped Students : 


prescribed conditions laid. down К 

' OT 
purpose. Candidates are required to 

submit а Medical Certificate 

of their physical 

(v) Travel Concees!oz; 

The U. спіса to attract 
students from all over the country. With 
this objective in view all outstation can- 
didates called for interview/test for ad- 
mission t-graduate courses viz, 
М.А. ,M.C.H.,M.Phil./Ph.D. will 
be TA for the distance over and 
abore 300 kms. @ second class railway 
faro both ways. The fare for the first 
300 kms. each way skall be borne by 
the candidates themselves. 

(vi) Hostel Facilities: 

Hostel is primarily 
meant for students outside 
Delhi. In view of the hostel 
facilities available 


lication forms, together with 


can be had 
by calling at tho of the Admints- 


trative officer of the School concerned 
on the JNU's Campus at New ТЛеһгапі 
Road on payment of Re 1/- in cash (for 
ono set of application forms’ or by 
sending а scif-addreesed stumoed (Rs 
3.25) envelope of 28 x 13 cms. in sire 
together ‘with Crossed Indian Postal 
Order of Ro 1/- (for one set of applica- 


' Чоп forms) drawn. in favour of the 


Finance Officer, Jawaharial Nehru 
University, New Delhi to the Admis- 
trative Officer, of the School :concermed 
(specify the School), Jawaharlal Nehru 
Untversity, New Mehrauli Road, New 
Delhi-110067 and should be mailed (іа 
duplicate) so as to reach him on or 
before 7th July, 1979. 


Note: i 


1. Candidates wishisg to apply for 
admission to more than oae disripIine/ 
Language should send separate applica- 
tiom forms (in duplicate) for each sech 
disciplize or language concerned. 


2, Candidates who have appeared in 
the respective qualifying examinations 
this yoar and whose result is not likely 
to be declared by the closing daze may 
also apply for admission providonally 


. subject to their securing the requisite 


percentage of marks. Thoy sub- 
mit a certificato from the Princpal of 
the College last attended cortifylrg that 


January 7, 1980 failing which admission 
will-automatically stand cancellec. Ap- 
plications of candidates who have not 
appeared at the qualifying examination 
will be Summarily rejected. 


3. Candidates may please not» that 
fulfilment of minimum eligibility condi- 
tions would not entitle him/her to be 
called for test/interview. In view of the 
Hmited number of seats in each prog- 
ramme the number of candidates to be 
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Iqbal: 
Life, 
Letters, 
 Induence 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


[osa was born and brought up ina lower middle 

class family which was deeply religious. In faot 
Iqbal sould pot shake off influences in later 
life dsspite his wide reading and. vast learning. Com- 
menting on his middle-class origin, Prof V.G. Kier- 
nan says, “Iqbal, a man of middle class, was close 
enough both to the landlords and princes above it and 
to the labourers and peasants below itto be able to 
look at life through the eyes of all of them, and his 
ideal of religious brotherhood derived from this 
fact.” This; however, proved to be Iqbal's weakness 
as well as strength—strength because asa middle 
class intellectual he knew the hardships faced by 
lower classes at first hand and sympathised with their 
lot (h» tried to persuade Jinnah to adopt a radical 
econamic programme to attract the Muslim masses); 
weakness because he remained under the influence 
' of petty- bourgeois religionism, at times bordering on 
Mini EE as is obvious from some of his letters 
to friends. 

Ths period when Iqbal was growing to maturity 
was in many ways. It was the formative 
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period of the struggle for freedom, The Indian 
National Congress had been formed in 1885 and the 
concept of Indian nationalism was emerging. How- 
ever, by the turn of the century, relations of produc- 
tion were overwhelmingly feudal and the concept 
of nationalism could not have struck deeper roots. It 
did not grow from the soil but was lanted 
from the West. Nevertheless, its advent was highly 
significant. 
There was one more factor which complicated the 
err afud nationalism—two communities steéped 
t religious traditions, Hindus and Muslims.- 
In that milieu religion was more important than the 
concept of nationhood. There was no question of. 
unqualified secular nationalism without any religious 
tinge being accepted by thinkers and intellectuals of 
the time, let alone the masses of people. It was: for 
this reason that Tilak, Gandhi and other towering 
political leaders had to resort to religious idiom and 
mythological imagery to enthuse the masses for poli- 
tical action. 
This had some undesirable fall-out too. It created 


, mutual suspicion between the two communities as, 


among the middle classes, if not among the masses, 

mutually exclusive religious traditions were followed. 

Iqbal too, as pointed out earlier, belonged to the mid- 
dle class and was deeply influenced by religious ideas. 

Even Tagore and Aurobindo, who were humanists 
to the core and catholic in “outlook, were not free 
from religious influences. Tagore had an insight 
about the accentuation of differences in those circum- 
stances. He said: “Some time ago this cleavage 
between Hindus and Muslims was hardly as pro- 


nounced as now. We were so mingled together that 


we did not perceive our differences. The absence of a 
feeling of separateness was, however, a negative, not 
a positive fact. In other words, we were not con- 
scious of our differences, not because there were: 
none. The fact was that we were much in torpor: 
which had bred a lack of awareness. A day came 
when the Hindu started being conscious of the glory 
of Hinduhood. He would no doubt have been highly 
pleased if the Muslims had then acknowledged his 
glory and kept quiet, but the Muslimhood of the 

Muslim started asserting itself for the same reason 
as the Hinduhood of the Hindu. Now he wants to be 
strong, not by merging with the Hindu but by being 
Muslim". 


Thus we see that in that period Te Iqbal was 
emerging on the scene our thinkers and intellectuals, 
despite having imbibed Western liberalism, romained 
within the orbit of their respective religions as through 
italone, in that situation, they could realise their 
aspirations. Iqbal could not have been an tion to 
this rule. However, before 1905, which was first 
phase of Iqbal’s poetry, the struggle between the two 
communities had not acquired a very sharp edge. 


` Communal consciousness was at alow ebb. Iqbal 


during this phase wrote some of his stirring patriotic. 
verses. His poem ‘Naya Shivala’ (New Abode of’ 
Shiva) is imbued with a sense of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. In this poem he goes to the extent of saying 
that every particle of this country is like a sacred 
idol to him. 

In 1905 Igbal joined Trinity College at Cambridge 
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to study philosophy. He came in contact with 
Professors Mctaggart and James Ward. Motaggart 
was lecturing on Kant and Hegel. Iqbal always 
' valued his friendship with He was also 
deeply impressed by James ‘Ward who had earned 
great reputation his contribution to philosophy 
in his book, Ni ism and Agnosticism. Prof M.M. 
so far as to describe Iqbal as 
. England, the intellectual and 


from India, was passing through an important phase 
“when Iqbal was studying there. The Victorian age 
"was over. The Victorian period saw the growth of 
science and! material progress as well as of imperialist 
consolidation. The intellectual crop was no less 
rich. Herbert Spencer’s positivism, Darwin's. theory 
of evolution and Huxley's agnosticism were all 
products of this period. However, towards its end, 
a reaction had set in and German idealism was being 


thoroughly 
from his 
the ath philosophy of Marx) that his criticism 


of Marx at 


he made З : 
ашу рр During his first trip to Europe 
in 190 


interest in ist ideas. It waso 
World War and the Ootober Revolution in Russia 
that ho was attracted towards these ideas. For 
Iqbal, like any other intellectual of a colonial ooun- 
try, the appeal of socialism was mainly due to its 
anti-oolonial character and thrust towards eoonomic 
reconstruction and justice. It was not acceptable to 
him as a comprehensive philosophy of life. It is 
strange that Iqbal rejects historical materialism on 
acoount of ita deterministic character but shows no 
hesitation in' accepting Divine ism. 

Iqbal was greatly attracted by the , Nietzschean 
' oonoept of süperman. Perhape Nietzsche's passionate 
insistenoe on the development of the humàn ego to 
its uttermost limit or even beyond, attracted him. 
Naturally, such concepts had great attraction for 
those who belonged to colonial and exploited coun- 
tries. Even Germany felt humiliated and its later 
jingoistic nationalism was a reaction to the shameful 
situation. Iqbal belonged not only to a backward 
country but also to an Islamic community which 
took pride in its glorious past but found itself greatly 
humiliated at the hands of the im countries. 
Nietzsche's superman was at least а psychological 
com on for this feeling of humiliation. In fact 
Iqbal’s philosophy of self and its development is due 
no less to such a situation particularly in India and 
Islamic countries. In Europe Iqbal was also in- 
fluenced by, Bergson's philosophy of elan vital 
(which Bertrend Russell later on exposed as un- 
scientific) and his conception of time. Iqbal, like 
i 
| 
| 
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.poems as well as collections of 


Muslim thinkers of the medieval age, takes an ideal- 
istio view of space and time. 

Iqbal spent about three.years in Europe and 
returned to India in 1908. In addition to doing 


Bar-at-Law from London, he had done his Ph.D. ` 


on Develo 
He 

offered а chair and professorship both at Aligarh 
and in the Government College, Lahore, as he 
wanted to be independent. His observations con- 
vinced him that Western civilisation was foundering 
and heading towards disaster. In his verses he 
sounded a note of warning: ‚ 


О, dwellers of the cities of the West, - 

This habitation of Godis not a ship, 

and that which you regard as true coin, 

will prove to be only a eit. - 

Your сасной will commit suicide with tts own 
SWOT. : 

For remember, a nest built on a fragile bough can 
never endure, (s | 


| Europe was undoubtedly passing through a critical 
phase. Imperialism was at its devastating worst. 


t of Metaphysical Thought in Persia. 


‘Lenin had analysed this phase in his classio “Jm- 


perialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism." Iqbal, 
as already pointed out, was hardly acquainted with 
Marxist literature and moreover had a religious bent 
of mind. He, therefore, drew altogether different 
conclusions. He thought that mere material pro 
without religious and spiritual ideals was the bane 
of Western civilisation. And also, racial discrimin- 
ation and nationalism, he thought, were disastrous 
for peace and progress. 

Iqbal failed to understand, correctly the motive 
forces behind these phenomena. To a great extent 
it was the capitalist system 


its predicament. 
He thus leaned more and more towards Islam in 


his poetry. In all his poetry after 1905 this trend is- 


very obvious, He published many long and short 
after 1908. All 
these major works are in . After his return 
from England he took to Persian and wrote little in 
Urdu. Probably be thought that his message 
could be communicated to Muslims of other coun- 
tries only through this language. Of course, Iqbal 
could not have reached all Muslims as Persian was 
spoken only in Persia and Central Asia. Tho entire 
Arab world remained out of his ambit. Iqbal was 
never widely read in the Arab oountries. 

It is an irony that though Iqbal sincerely strove to 
rid Islam of non-Arab influences, he was hardly 
appreciated by Arab thinkers and intellectuals. This 
was because Iqbal, despite his strenuous efforts to the 
contrary, was rooted in the Indian soil, and his con- 
cepts could not escape Persian and Indian influences. 
Towards the end of his life he again turned towards 
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practising law in Lahore, though he was | 


- Urdu-(it is by no means certain that he had realised 
the futility of writing in Persian) and published a 
collection of Urdu poems called  Bali-Jibrail 
\ (Gabrie.’s Wings) in 1935 and, another collection, 
'Darb-i-&alim, in 1936. The final collection of his 
poems containing Urdu as well as Persian poems 
appeared posthumously (after 1938). It was titled 
Armughan-i-Hijaz. 

We find irreconcilable contradictions in Iqbal's 


words and deeds. [n his poetry, he glorifies faqr ^ 


(detached independence from servitude to riches and 
worldly glamour) but in practice we find him bowing 
down b2fore petty nawabs and rulers and even pro- 

: jecting Һет as prototypes of ideal rulers. He wrote 
е т реша in praise of the Nawab of Bhopal and. 
Aman Khan of Afghanistan, for which he was 
rewarded with a pension. Some of his letters to these 
rulers and their secretaries throw interesting light on 
this aspect of Iqbal. 4 

Howsver, it must be said to his credit that he had 
genuine concern for the plight of poor Muslims and 
tried hia best to persuade Jinnah to adopt a radical 
eoonoirio programme. His plea was ignored. In fact, 
Iqbal, es we gather from his letters, championed the 
cause of a separate homeland within the Indian 
Union rhe never demanded & separate country for 
Muslims), as he felt that Indian Muslims would not 
accept Nehru's atheistic socialism (Iqbal, in this’ res- 

was not vindicated by later developmerits) and 
that the experiment of Islamic socialism could be 
` tried out only in an exolusive Muslim region. 

Here it would be interesting to consider Iqbal’s 
concep: of self and its development. The eminent 
mystics who wielded a great deal of influence on the 
Muslim masses had stressed self-abnegation and Sup- 
pressioa of the self. Iqbal vehemently opposed this 
and posited his concept of ego and its development. 
He felt. that the negative approach of the sufis was 
responsible for the degeneration of Indian Muslims. 
(Such a conclusion was, a-la Hegel, to put things on 
their heads. However, in one letter Iqbal accepts the 
fact that such a negative approach was itself the 
result of general social and political decline). This 
situation could be remedied only by developing the 
individual and oollective ego of the Muslims. 

Hafeez Malik, a Pakistani scholar, has developed 
an interesting conoept which he oalls Iqbal’s concept 
of ecology. He says: "Since the Muslims were out- 

. numbered four to one in India, Iqbal came to be- 
lieve that their culture did not have an even chance 
to survive. This realisation became the motive force 
for the formulation of his doctrine of khudi (ego), 
the mein atch of his philosophic system. Khudi, or 
self-afürmation, became the frame, of reference for 
the aralysis of Indian history. Political forces or 

ns who strengthened collective Muslim Khudi 
Ба heroes because they strengthened the `Mus- 
lims’ ebility to sürvive in: their ecological struggle. 

Hence Iqbal's lack of appreciation for the Mughal - 

emperor Akbar's Din-e-llahi and its concomitant 
cultural syncretism, and his approbation of Shaikh 

Ahmai Mujaddid Alf-Thani, who spent hia Ше com- 

bating the legacy of Din-e-Ilahi during the reign of 

Akbar’s son, Jehangir (1605-28). In an elegant Urdu 

poem Iqbal exto the deeds of Shaikh Ahmad, 
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-rily cultural ecology. 


- sheer existence. 


saying that Allah sent him to India to keep watch 
over the treasure house of Islam.” Hafeez Malik 
also tells us that by the same token Iqbal admired 
Aurangzeb as a builder of khudi because in his 
judgement he understood the reality of the ecological 
struggle in India. j ' 

What Hafeez calls ecological struggle was, apart 
from cultural and linguistic aspects, essentially an 
economic and political struggle. In Punjab (Hafeez 
Malik also points out this fact) the Hindu money- 
lenders had a strangle hold over poor Muslim peas- 
ants. A British administrator as early as 1886 
realised this fact and published a book in London, 
Mutsulmans and Money-lenders.in the Punjab, demons- 
trating with statistics Hindu money-lenders’ domin- 
ance over the majority of Muslim peasants. Tho 
British took cognisance of this fact and passed ап” 
Act, the Land Alienation Act of 1900. Iqbal was 
painfully aware of this fact and hence his efforts té. 
persuade Jinnah to do something for the poorer sec- 
tions of Muslims. ; 

The peasantry was not only the victim, of money- 
lenders but was also exploited by big landlords. 
Thus we see that about 40 per cent of the cultivated 
areas was in the hands of Jandlords who owned over 
50 acres and in Multan these holdings were well over 
50 acres. These landlords extracted rents from the 
poor cultivators while they themselves did nothing, 
Sikandar Hayat Khan’s Unionist Party which ruled 
Punjab before partition was dominated by Muslim 
and Hindu landlords, and even money-lenders wielded 
some influence over it. It was'for this reason that he 
(Sikandar Hayat) opposed the partition plan initially 
as he was aware that in such an eventuality the ex- 
ploited peasantry would settle: scores with their 
exploiters. 

Iqbal also knew about the squalor and povert 
around him, as some of his speeches in the Ришар 
Assembly show. He once said, “If I should become 
ruler of a Muslim state, I Would first and foremost 
create in it а soolalist state." Thus we see that the 
‘ecological’ struggle was, as far as the Muslim 
masses were concerned, in essence an economic 
struggle. For middle classes and upper class elites— 
Iqbal undoubtedly projected their feelings and aspira- 
tions through his poetry—it may have meant prima- 
In a letter to Jinnah Iqbal 
echoes such sentiments : “It is necessary to toll the 
world...that the economic problem is not the only 
problem in the coüntry. From the Muslim point of 
view, the cultural problem is of much greater conse- 
quence to most Indian Muslims." By giving primary 
importance to culture, Iqbal betrays his class out- 
look. Not that culture is not important, but for the 
downtrodden masses it cannot precedence over 


Iqbal, despite his great learning and exposure to 
Western liberal thought, was essentially conservative 
at heart. His style of living was unostentatious. He 
got up early and recited tho Koran aloud. At times 
he would show scrupulous concern ia following the 
Islamic shariat in personal matters. He even believed 
in miracles. He writes in one of his lettera to ^Syed 
Sulaiman Nadvi that Busairi (a famous Arabio poet) 
was cured of leprosy as in his dream he was given a 
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sheet of cloth by the Prophet. This is a, popular 
belief among Muslims. However it is surprising that 
a thinker Iqbal also aocepts such stories unori- 
чор, In another letter to Sulaiman Nadvi, Iqbal 
says it is very necessary to write a detailed history of 
Islamic jurisprudence. i 
Why was Iqbal so much concerned with the his- 
tory of Islamic jurisprudence ? To reform it? No! 
Later in the letter we come to know the actual 
motive. He is afraid that Muslims are about to pass 
(mentally) through a period whioh Christians had 
ро through in European history at the time of 
ther. Iqbal was apprehensive that any such move- 
ment would tamper with Islamic jurisprudence and 
so it was to reinforoe it by writing its 
' history. In the same letter he shows his concern for 
"trivial matters in shariat like wudu (ablution before 
..prayer) Albanian Muslims, Iqbal had heard, had 
Abolished ablution before prayer, and he was worried 
about it. Similarly he shows deep concern about the 
changes brought about in the lalamiio laws in 
Turkey. i 
It thus becomes obvious that Iqbal was too cau- 
tious to become an effective reformer. His excessive 
concern for even minor details of Islamic jurispru- 
dence made him run away from his own hold poetic 
formulations. It is, therefore, not surprising that he 
had high hopes from a conservative theologian -like 
Syed Sulaiman Nadvi. It was forthe same reason 
that in politics too secular socialism or even secular 
democracy ‘became Iqbal's bete-noire and he chased 
illusory ideas which till today have not been vindica- 
ted by historical developments. i : 
In conclusion it would be interesting to mention 
what рош said about Iqbal while reviewing 
his Asrar-e-Khudi and what Iqbal replied as it olari- 
fies certain! issues. Dickinson said: “Thus, while 


laboratory where the actually evolving life- processes 
can be mohitored and reoorded by generations of 





scientists. There should be absolutely no activity in ^ 


this ares resulting in habitat modification. 


Tue .forest: is more than a mere assemblage of 
individual trees, especially an evergreen forest which 

“is an entity in itself. Transplanting a few rare treea 
or animals from it, as certain scientists advocate, 
would not вате. anything of the forest. Of course 
the Government can declare that forests are obstruc- 
tions to progress, but then the power project should 
be implemented without hypocritical ‘‘safeguard 
measures" which are totally valueless. 


Optimistically, perhaps the controversy regarding ~ 


Silent Valley dam is the beginning of a 
great change, a change in our outlook that will help 
us redefine the norms of development. The present 
opposition to the destruction of the unknown small 
valley in Kerala is neither а local issue nor а pedan- 
tic exercise pitting the conservationists against the 
technocrats, | Where planners and scientists have 
failed: to curb develo ment at the oost of our 
environment, tho backlash of consequences felt by 
the ordinary man will lead to a ory to halt tbjs 
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the proposed 


ЕЯ philosophy is. universal, his applicction: of 
it is particular 


and exclusive, Only Musi-ms are 


worthy of the Kingdom. The rest of the world is‘ 


either to be absorbed or excluded." ` - 

Iqbal replied : ‘The humanitarian ideal is. always 
universalin poetry and philosophy, 
you must start, not with poets and philosophers, but 
with a society exclusively in the sense of having a 
oreed and well-defined outline, but ever enlarging its 
limits by example and persuasion. 
according to my belief is Islam. This society has so 
far proved itself a more suocessful opponent of the 
race idea which is probably the hardest barrie- in the 
way of the humanitarian ideal...It is in view. os 
tical and not patriotic oonsiderations...thar і ат 
compelled to start with a specific society (e.g; Islam) 
which among the societies of the world, 
be the only one suitable to my purpose. 


A 


r 
E 


Such a society 


AT me, 


and not Muslims alone, are meant for the kingdom . 


of God on earth, provided they say goodbye -o their 
idols of race and nationality and treat one ancther as 
personalities. The object of my Persuian poems is not 
to make out a case for Islam; my aim is simply to 
discover a universal social reconstruction, and in this 
endeavour, I find it philosophically imposs ble to 
ignore a social system which exists with the axpress 
object of doing away with all distinctions of caste, 
rank and race, and which, while keeping a watchful 
eye on the affairs of the world, fosters a spirit of 
unworldliness so absolutely essential to mar in his 
relation with his neighbours." | 

Despite Islamic ideals, Islamic societies wero 
hardly free of barriers like race, caste, creed, 2olour, 
etc. But then Iqbal was a dreamer who did not 
bother to consider the material foundations ofa 
society. This dreamer along with his Islamio dreams 
vanished from our midst in 1938. [Г] 


s — 
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process. Only a massive upsurge of public cpinion 
can force Governments and planners to change the 
present trend in our country where pressure groups, 
whether they be a union of militant power workers 
or a few influential forest contractors, can force 
things, though they will have a catastrophic impact on 
the entire population; [Г] . 
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CAPITAL FORMATION IN TRADITIONAL AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 10) 


the disgu'sed saving potential which can form a 
source of capital formation in under-developed 


areas. 

With withdrawal of unproduotive -labour from 
agriculture, if it were possible also to withdraw sub- 
sistence by the withdrawn labour, accumulation of 
capital ran be financed from within the system. 
There is no question of asking peasants who remain 
on land to eat less, only of preventing them from 
eating more. “It is as if each worker is carrying his 
own subsistence bundle along with him". 

There are many variants of this model of develop- 
ment. Tne basic conception remains unaltered. There 
are, however, practical dfficulties. Everything depends 


upon mobilisation of concealed saving potential іп. 


the sha>e of food supplies that become available to 
productive peasants when their unproductive depen- 
dants gc away. This mobilisation will be incomplete 
if the remaining peasants cannot be stopped from 
consuming more than before. ‚ 
Besides, availability of more food with the existing 
labour force now on land will have an income effect 
on farm production tilting the ‘natural equilibrium’ 
in favou- of leisure, thus reducing total farm produc- 
tion. Tbe formation of capital through the use of 


' surplus kabour is self-financing only if mobilisation of 


the ooncealed saving potential is complete. But there 
is по au-omatic release of food supplies. The main 
problem is to see that additional food which .can be 
obtainec after surplus labour is withdrawn is not left 
with the peasant either to enhance his own consump- 
tion or to be-dissipated through increased leisure 
and reduced output. "The current labour surplus 
models tend to minimise the difficult problem of how 
a-surplis is to be extracted from agriculture" 
(Mellor). ZEN - 

The ‘Food for Work’ and ‘Antvodaya’ programmes 
in Indis have to be subjected to the economic 


. Criterion of ‘surplus’ extraction and ‘its proper 


= 


channeliiation. Outlay on both represents a surplus 
already obtained from agriculture, and if this surplus 
is thrown back into a sector most prone to income 
effect, it is counter-productive. E 
The banefits of ‘Antyodaya’ payments are likely to 
be dissirated through a reduction in farm output by 
a shift ir the subjective equilibrium of the recipient 
in favou- of leisure. In the absence of an approp- 
riate of credit, marketing and extension 
service, 'Antyodaya' payments are likely to be 
engulfed in the overall atmosphere of poverty, hunger, 


. squalor and inertia. For instance, a cow given to a 


poor family will be of no help if its milk cannot be 
sold at the right time and-at an eoonomic price. 
Where distress sale and sour milk are the only alter- 
natives left with the ‘Antyodaya’ family, while main- 
tenanoe of the cow is a recurring over there is 
a third alternative — to sell the oow for whatever 


' price it fetches. 


The Food for Work programms is to be seen in 
the context of the overall purpose of large food 
stocks with the Government. These stocks have been. 
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built primarily as hump stocks to tide over possible 
food shortage in lean years. This programme is sub- 
ordinate to the overall purpose andis therefore a 
limited exercise touching only a fringe of the national 
economic problem. These stocks represent economic 
surplus and the programme, to the extent it provides 
employment to the rural unemployed subsisting on 

ant farming, із a pumping back of this surplus 
into a sector which has the propensity to absoro all 
of it under a strong income effect. Seen in this light, 
the programme represents squandering of existing 
economic surplus. 

The urban stance and Western “rootedness” of 
current development economic theory may not fully 
appreciate the inhibiting force of the features of 
traditional agriculture, particularly the inertia and 
income effect. But the following words of Bruce F, 
Johnston and Herman M. Southworth bring out this 
lapse: "There have been attempts to foster existing 
economic transformation encouraged by offers of tech- 
nical and economic assistance from the industrial 
countries. Such aid has been extended on a substantial 
scale, yet the results so far have been’ disappointing... 
Many experts from developed countries who have 
gone to the less developed to guide them on the path' 


- Of progress have... returned frustrated, doubtful 


whether their efforts have helped or hindered” (Agric- 


-~ ultural Development and Economic Growth). 


RANIs and Fei start with-a ‘Robinson Crusoe’ econo- 
my and differentiate between his agricultural activities 
in gathering wild berries and industrial capital form- 
ation in weaving a fishing net. With the arrival of 
Friday, Ranis and Fei analyse the two-man economy 
abstracting from all the basic features of traditional 
agriculture. The progress of their. analysis to the 
economic functions of an extended fümily loses all 
practical realism. The institutional propensities and 
prejudices in traditional agriculture must find due 
place in this analysis. Dus 

A family labour farm in an under-developed coun- 
try has elements of (a) open unemployment located 
in the village and nearby towns (in search of jobs and 
living off farm produce); (b) disguised unemployment 
(engaged on farm producing nothing); (c) under- 
employment; and (4) seasonal unemployment, The : 
structure of rural families and nature of family ties 
are such that it is indeed possible for family farm 
management to- withdraw elements of open unemploy- 
ment and disguised unemployment and employ them 
for capital formation projects such as water channels, 
reservoirs, bunds or approach roads without affecting 
existing farm production and keeping the food con- 
sumption of all family members still under control 
(Nicholls, Khusro). Some family members may refuse 
to be drawn into these-construction jobs. But the' 
authority of family ties and sanction of penalties that 
go with non-compliance wonld perhaps indüce all 
unemployed labour to fall inline. On а micro-scale, 
at least, the model seems to be working. | 

We are now faoed with three questions: 1. If the 
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model seems to succeed, theoretically, what bers its 
operation in practice at the level of family farming? 
2. ‘What are the special features of family farming 
that enable our model to work and that do not 
manifest in traditional agriculture considered as a 
group or community? 3. Is it possible to adapt these 
special features of family farm on a group or com- 
munal 

A macro dynamic model must answer these ques- 


tions adequately. The answer to the first question їз. 


that the peasant is generally ignorant of new possib- 
ilities or techniques in respect of water channels, 
bunding ог reservoir building. Но is ignorant even 
of the existence of large disguised unemployment in 
his farm o sation. He suffers from inertia and 
a sense of fatalism. He is frustrated by the scale of. 
action required for purposeful project work though 
the size of production unit id appropriate for our 
model to succeed. In ghort, he suffers. from a cul- 
tural lag (Baran). 
The special features of family. farming that enable 
the model to succeed are the centralised authority of 
^ the family organisation in the person of the head- of 
the family controlling both the farm and capital 
formation sectors, sanction behind this central autho- 
rity in res of family decisions and the institutional 
framework that enables maximum farm output by 
extension bf labour input below the institutional 
wage to the point of. zero marginal productivity. 
Individual, food consumption is controlled by the 
family kitchen. Last, but not least, is unity of pur- 


. pose among family members in operating the farm 


enterprise. 

The answer to the third question of adapting these 
features of family farming on a group or communal 
. basis has) been attempted by various thinkers. 


Georgescu-Roegen i is carried away by the- confusion . 


of Narodniki -doyble negation — “Not: Capitalism, 
not alism". Dandekar agrees, albeit erroneously, 
with Harvey Leibenstein that-these features of family. 
farming are specific traits-of the feudal. mode of 
production. He recommends a system or “large units 
of land and population, feudal in theory, modern in 
technique and oriented to a socialist purpose". 

With diffidence Nurkse says that Pe wihatever the 
machinery, employed may be, some form of oolleo- 
tive sa ping ев ока by the state may. prove indis- 

ble for the mobilisation of the saving : potential 
plicit in disguised unemployment". As.if afraid 
of possibilities in this line of thinking, he bales him- 


AD-HOCISM OR 


self out in the very next breath by adding "'...even if 


the problem of saving is tackled in some such way, : 


it is still possible to leave the investment fonction in 
private hands". . 


This line of thinking assumes dangerous propor- 


tions for Western ideology during the middle of the : 


sixties, with William H. Nicholls writing, *'...The 


1 


potential of ‘bootstrap’ operations as a means of : 


creating fixed capital is far greater than commonly 
believed.. Unused or under-utilised labour represents 
a stupendous waste. If properly organised and 


motivated, such labour can be turned s Ta 
-capital formation. 


Communist China а 
have de Son this opportunity... The 
perience o both ac 


sien a democratio rather thari a totalitarian frame- 
work” ? 

The political overtones of Nicholls notwithstand- 
ing, the model offers 8 practical economic solution 
on a macro level : 

"After the mid- sixties this model is taboo in the 
intellectual exercises of Western thinking. It is re- 
placed by Shultz’s technological advance, Mellor’s 

abour intensity in ‘early. stages of development and 
Raj Krishna's positive-price policy. Disguised un- 
émployment becomes non-existent. Development 

omes a non-starter. ' 

Unfortunately Marxist thinking (exoept in China) 
could not carry forward from where: Nurkse and 
Nicholls left off because of rigid ideologioal moor- 
ings. The enlarged family,in the shape of the 
Russian **Obshohina" (Village Community), Chinese 
commune or Indian village panchayat, can conceiv- 
ably take over the features and functions of a family 
farm and undertake capital projects in agriculture 
and industry. In а letter to Verg Zasulich in 1881, 


Маг» writes, “...The analysis ‘given-in Capital doea 1 


not provide any arguments for or against the viability 
ofthe village community...that this community is 
the fulcrum of Russia's social revival...to ensure the 
conditions normal for spontaneous development". 
And again in 1882,:іп the preface to the Russian 


` edition. of the Communist Manifesto, Marx and 


Bagels write of. the Russian- villago community, 
-.. The present Russian common ownership of land 
may serve as the starting point for а communist 
development". 
"It is a:pity that anti-Marzists make use of Marx to 
attack Marxists with apparent impunity. D 


SOMETHING DEEPER? (Continued from page 6) 


i 


леве a ; 
llenge and a lesson to ' 
other over-populated countries which seek to develop ' 


The Labour Ministry nominat- 
ed HMS President Venkat Ram 
as the labour delegate. And on 
May 24 it also advised the INTUC 
to nominate the alternate delegate 
and anadviser while asking the 

AITUC, HMS, CITU -and BMS 

to nominate one adviser each. 

^ Some mysterious things seem to 
`+ have һа edin between which 
. made the Labour Minister assert 
that Venkat Ram had been nomi- 
nated with the agreement of all the 
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- four non-INTUC national cen- 


ОРЫ the AITUC. The 
C has repeatedly refuted 
this olaim, hus e ag the nomi- 
nation on has never been 
discussed among the trade unions 
at any stage. It has made it clear 
that it has no dips over the 
nomination o the delegate but 
ob to ad hocism. 

Labour Minister also 
claimed that the INTUC had 
agreed to consider the rotation 


uestion next year. And this ig. 
шон by the INTUC. 

- The INTUC's bid to challengs 
the credentials of the Indian; 
Labour delegate may not succeed, 
but it will certdinly take some 
time for the leaders of the nation- 
a] trade union centres, who have 
been closing ranks on import 
labour po issues, to remo 
the tensions created by what m 
be described as a non-issue in tH E 


.national context.[] (June 5) 
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